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SECTION VIIL 

Jerusalem. — History, Statistics, etc. 
Pages 1 — 103. 


I. Historical Notices, 1 — 64. Josephus’s picture of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, 1, 2. Not made a doomed site, 2. 
Destruction not total, 2, 3. Accession of Adrian, 3. His plans to 
secure quiet, 4. Causes of tj^e Jewish war, 4. Successes of Bar- 
cochba, 5. Preparations of the emperor ; J ulius Severus ; results, 
5, 6. Jerusalem taken and retaken, 6. Unknown city of Bother, 6, 
Capture and sale of the Jews, 7. Forbidden to approaeh Jerusalem, 
7. The Holy City not again destroyed, 7, 8. Built up and named 
A^lia, 8. Becomes a Pagan city ; temple of Jupiter, &c. 9. Duration 
of the name TFJia, 9. Few incidents until Constantine, 10. Jews 
still shut out, 11. Extension of Christianity and beginning of pil- 
grimages, 11. 

Conversion of Constantine and Helena’s visit to the Holy Lane 
according to Eusebius, 12. She erects churches at Bethlehem anc 
on the Mount of Olives, 12. Alleged discovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 12, 13. Church erected there and at Mamrc by Constantine, 
13. Later accounts of Helena’s share in these transactions and dis- 
covery of the true cross, 14, 15. Existence of such an alleged cross, 
15, 16. I^ater honours heaped on Helena ; all ancient churches nov 
ascribed to her, 16, 17. Dcscr. of the Basilica over and around tin 


Sepulchre, 17> 18. Pilgrimages and festivals, 18. The Jews admittec 
to the city; begin to rebuild the temple under Julian; again excluded, 

19 , 20 . 

Cent, IV. Jerome’s residence at Bethlehem, 20. Paula’s journej 
and convents, 20. Pilgrims flock to^ .. i from all parts of the world 

20, 21. End forgotten in the means; lice' ‘ousneiss, 21, 22. Etfect 

ly Land, 22. ^ The Ono- 

and St. Sabas adhere 
too John, 27. Death of St 
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Sabas, 27. Tumults under 'Justinian-.; the Origenists, Nonnus, 27. 
Synod A. D. 536 at Jerusalem, 28. The Origenists put down, 28, 

29. Churches erected by Justinian, 29, 30. Hospitia for pilgrims, 

30. Antoninus Martyr, 61. Commerce with the East, 31. Trade 
in relics, 31, 32. Pieces of the true cross ; its power of reproduction, 
33. 

Cent. VII. Invasion )f the Persians in a. d. 614 and capture of 
Jerusalem, 33, 34. Modesfus rebuilds the churches, &c. 34, 35. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, 35. Triumph of Heraclius, 35, 36. 
Conquest of the Muhammeda^'s, in a. i>. 637, and capture of the 
Holy City, 36. Subsequent I * *iot written, 37. Pilgrims resume 
their visits, 38. Arculfus, St. VIII. Pilgrims increase in 

spite of the change of dynasty consequent oppressions, 38. St. 

Willibald, 39. Civil war; cohvi...t of Mar Saba plundered, and 
Eleutheropolis destroyed, 39. Harun cr-Rashid and Charlemagne, 
their friendship, 40, 41.— Cent IX. Dissensions and oppressions, 41, 
42. The monk Bernard, 42. State of the edihees around the Holy 
Sepulchre, 42. Decay of the Abassides, 42. — Cent.\, The Fa- 
timites of Egypt, 42, 43. New oppressions of the Holy City, 43, 44. 
Merchants of Amalfi found a church and hospital, 44, 45. 

Ce?it XI. The Klialif el-IIakim, 45. His persecution of the 
Christians, 45, 46. Persecution of the Jews in Europe, 46, 47. 
Hakim makes concessions to the Christians, 47. Vast increase of 
pilgrims of all classe.s, 48. Robert of Normandy a pilgrim, 49, 50. 
Way through Hungary, 50. Lietbert of Cambray, 40. Pilgrimage 
of the three German bishops, 51—53. Successes of the Turkman 
Togrul Beg, 53, 54. Kingdom of the Seljucidcs, 54. Invasion of 
Syria and Egypt, 54. Jerusalem made over to Ortok, 55. Indig- 
nation of the West, 55, 56. Excesses of the Turkmans in the Holy 
City, 56, 57. Pilgrimages nevu’thelcss continue, 57. Poverty and 
distress, 57, 58. 

Peter the Hermit visits Jerusalem, 58. He returns and preaches 
a crusade, 58, 59. First army of crusaders destroyed, 59. Second 
army reaches and seizes ATitioch, 59. Great battle and victory, 59. 
They break up for .Jerusalem, 59. New revolution in Syria, 59. 
Jerusalem taken by the Egyptians, 60. Captured by the crusaders, 
June 7. 1099; churches and convents erected, 61. Few remains 
now of the Christian dominion, 61. Reconquest by Saladin, 62. 
Importance of Jerusalem diminished, 62. Few vicissitudes ; building 
of the walls, 63, Burning of the church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
1808, 63. Becomes subject in 1832 to Muhammed *Aly of Egypt, 


II. Church of thk Holy Sepulchre, 64-80. Difficulty as to 
the identity of the ."’epulchrc; place of crucifixion, 64, 65. Ques- 
tioned by Korte and Clarke ; supported l ^:ff mteaubriand, &c. 65, 66. 
— Topographical argument; tho^atw^®ni<j.gi;:ouQicf shows th^.i^ 
ancient second wall must havp|pH] M B^*^e. pre<8|iift .sitG . 

Historical argument ; C 1 1 iitcai;j^f ™ V 
tion of the ^ame, 71-76. NoJl9|ji|ati<>i.: 
or if thet v did, it could not 
the place of the Ascension^ f and of 
HI. Statistics, 80-96.4|Kil]cn 


nad shows th^f t 
mi -sitG 

70, 71. .. BmdiIi 
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dominion, provinces, &c. 81, 82. Garrison, 82, 83. Population, 
usually overrated, 83-86. The Jews, 86-88. Latin Christians, ftS. 
Latin convents, 88, 89. Native Greek Christians are all Atabs, 89. 
Greek convents ; peopled by foreign Greek#, 89, 90. Greek bishops, 
90. Armenians, 91. Copts, 91. Chapels in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 91. Quarrels between the Greeks and Latins, 92, 93. The 
King of France protector of the Catholics, 93. — Taxes in Jerusalem ; 
Kharaj and Firdeh defined, 93. Depreciation of currency, 94. Bazars 
and gardens, 94, 95. Excessive dearness of living, 95. Manufactures 
and trade in Jerusalem, 95, 96. 

IV. Climate; 96. Wet and ’ ' Reasons, 96. Autumnal and 

winter rains, 97. Snow and * ^No particular periods of early 

and later rain, 97, 98. . of roads in winter, 98. Spring 

showers, 98. Summer without ’•ai . and cloudless, 98, 99. Tem- 
perature, 99. The harvest at different times in different tracts, 99, 
100. Land becomes parched, 100. 

V. Bethany, 100. Excursion thither and description, lOl. Pre- 
tended tomb of Lazarus, 101. Historical Notices, 102, 103. No 
trace of Bethpliage, 103. 


SECTION IX. 


Excursion from Jerusalem to Bethel, etc. 
Pages 104—151. 


General plan of travel, 104. Uncertain Topography, 104, 105. 
Confusion of travellers, 105, 106. Arabic Lists of names, &c. 106. 
— May Mil. Preparations and coinpanions, 107. Setting off, 108. 
View of city from northern part of Mount of Olives, 108. ’Anata, 
Anaihoth^ 109. Extensive views, 110. General character of the 
region, 110, 111. Guide, 111. Hizmeh, 111. Wide views to Jor- 
dan, <Jtc. 112, llv3. Jeba, Giheah of Saul, 113-115. Miikhmas, 
Michmash, 116, 117. Deir Diwan, 118, 119. Way to Taiyibeh, 119, 
120. Taiyibeh, 121-124. Hospitality, the Mcdafeh or inn, 122. 
Restless night, 123. Population and taxes, 124. Perhaps Ophra 
124. 


May 5th. Way to Beitin, 125. Eh'Alya, 125. Beitin, Bethel, 
125-130. Ruins of churches at some distance, 126. Ruins and 
spacious reservoir, 126, 127. Breakfast; tnilk and fine butter, 127. 
Historical Notices, 127-130. El-Bireh, Beeroth, 130-133. Ram- 
Allah, a Christian village, 133, 134. Arab schoolmaster, 134, 135. 
A quarrel, 135. El- Jib, Giheon, 135-139. Fbsition and remains, 
135, 136. Historical Notices, 1 7-139. Neby Samwil, 139-145. 
Pretended tomb of Sa^“5el, 139, 140. Prospect, 140. Not the 
Ramah of Samuel, 141, ^ Hist, of tin. tradition, 142, 143. Pro- 
^^ably Mizpeh, .143, 14 VVady Beit Hanina, 145. Return to 

... Kulonieh, 146. Horses for hire, 

i47. 


;;^0erusalem, 145, 146.^ 
^46, 147. Saddles^ 


A 4 
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Results highly gratifying, 148, 149. Approach of Sennecharib, 
d^cribed by Isaiah, 149. Nob, 149, 150. Many present names, 
doubtie^ of Plebrew origin, 150, 151. Same name in several places, 
151. ^ 


SECTION X. 

Excursion to ’Ain Jidy, th* Dead Sea, the Jordan, etc. 
Pages ' 1 — 319. 

Short stay in Jerusalem, 152. Insecurity of these districts, 152, 
153. Procure guides from the alleged robbers, 153, 154. — May 
Difficulty with the Mukariyeh, 155. Message to the governor, 155, 
156. Departure, 156. Rachel’s Tomb, 157. Pretended well of 
David, 157) 158. Aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, 158. Bethlehem, 
158-163. Meet an armed party of Bedawin, 158, 159. Hist. Notices, 
159, 160. Character of present inhabitants, 161. Disarming of the 
people, 162. Illustration of spreading garments in the way,” 162, 
Reflections, 163. Wells over the aqueduct, 163. Way to the Pools, 
164. Measurements, 165. Supply of water, 165-168. Way to the 
Prank mountain; Urtas, Etam? 168. Sheep of Palestine, 169. 
Appearance of the Prank Mountain, 170. Ruins of an ancient for- 
tress at the top, 170, 171. Prosi)cct, 171. Name and legend, 171, 
172. Probably ancient 173. lieth-haccerew, 174. 

Wady Khiireitun and cavern, S 175. Encampment of the Ta’a- 
mirah, 176. Character of the ti.oo*, 176, 177. Sheikh Muhainmed 
tlie Khatib, our guide, 178. Visit from the Sheikh of the Jehalin, 
3 79, 180. 

3Iay 9lh. Bedawin camp and flocks, 180. Baking and churning, 
180. Grinding with the hand-mill, 180, 181. Tekua, 7h/w, its 
ruins, Scq, 182-184. Our further course, 184, 185. Bir ez-Za’fe- 
raneh, 185^ Great Wady el-Khulil, 186. General character of the 
region, 187. Beni Naim, mosk and village, 187-190. Extensive 
view, 188. Probably the Cajihar Earticha of Jerome, 189. Purther 
course, 190. Zif, Zlph, 101. Plain west of Kurmul, 191, 192. 
“ Plucking the ears of corn,” 192. Way to Kurmul, Carmel, 192. 
Proceed to Ma’in, Maori, 193. Peasants from Yiitta, timid, 193. — 
May lOM. View from Ma’in, including nine ancient places, 193- 
196. Impression of the peasants hat the Franks will come and take 
possession, 196. — Return to Cam el; its remains, 196, 197. Castle, 
1.98. Hist. Notice.s, 199. Scene v " David’s adventure with Nabal, 
200. Similarity of personal mannci. at the present day, 201. 

Proceed eastwards towards the Dea*^’ Sea, 201. Camp of the 
Ka’abineh, 201. Descent great; co^. .ry becomes desert, 202. 
Beden, “ wilderness of En-gedi,” 203. Continual disappointment, 
201^. First view of Dead Sea in its deep chasm, 204, 205. General 
character, peninsula and shoals, 205. Hajr Usdum, 206. Moun- 
tains and general impressions, 206, 207. Descent of the pass, 208. 
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Optical illusion of an island, 208, 209. Fountain of ’Ain Jidy, 209. 
Alarm, 209, 210. Trees, plants, and thicket below the fountain! SIO, 
21 L Descent to the shore; rich plain with gardens of cuciimbers, 
211, 212. Water of the sea, its appearance and buoyancy, 212, 213. 
Driftwood, 213. Measurements, 213. Climate, 214. Ancient 
^edi/ Historical Notices, 214-216. 

The Dead Sea, 216-238. Length and breadth, 217.*!*— Form and 
character of the shores, 218. Phenomena, 219, 220. Mineral pro- 
ductions, 221. Depression of the l^vel of the sea, 222. — Character 
of the waters, 223. Analyses, 223-225. Level of the water varies, 
225. Deposites of salt, 226. Sr*'. . 3ntains neither animal nor 

vegetable life, 226-228. — Aspha'/^^t^ii, 228-230. — The peninsula, 

230-234 The Ford, 234, 235. — Apples of Sodom probably the 

'Osher, 235, 238. 

JffaT/ llf/i. Sunrise, songs of birds, 238, 239. Ascent of the pass, 
stern magnificence of the prospect, 239. Sebbeh, the sincient iHfa- 
sada, 239-242. Journey along the western side of the Dead Sea, 
242-253. The Rashaidoh, 243. Wady Dcrejeh, 244. Encamp on 
the cliff above 'Ain Terabch, 245. Prospect of the sea, 245, 246. 
Circuitous route, 246. (Ireat Arab road along the sea, 247, 248. 
Evening view, 248. — Jfay 12th, Desert region, 248, 249. Wady 
er-Rahib. the continuation of the Kidron, 249. Ras el-Fnshkhah and 
view, 250. I^irther N. the sea contracts, 250. Descent to the shore, 
rugged way, 251. Horse falls from a ledge, 251. Stink-stone, 251. 
'Ain el-Feshkliah, 252. Proceed along the shore ; ripe berries of the 
Ghiirkud ; immense lizard, 252, 253. Appearance of the tract, nitrous 
crust, 253, 254. Turn off* towards the Jordan, 254. Crossing-place 
el-Hclu ; appearance of the river, 254, 255. Its banks and verdure, 
254, 255. Rapid current, depth, i56. Bathe in its stream, 256. 
Different points in view, 256, 257. 

'fiiE Jordan and its Valley, 257-267. Present name, 257. 
The (iljor, 258. Hist, and topogr. notices, 258-261. Supposed in- 
uiu iation of the Jordan, 261. Scriptural account, 262. Probably 
never overflows, and why, 262-264. Influenco of the lakes, 264. 
The Cihor, Avhere not w atered, generally a desert, 265. Passage of the 
Israelites, 266, 267. 

Way to Jericho, 267-273. 'Ain Ilajla, JBeth-Hoglah^ 268. Kiisr 
Hajla, a mined convent 269-271. Site of another convent, 271, 272. 
Reach Jericho, 273. — May 13M. Visit to the Aga at the castle, 
273-276. Harvest and threshing-floors; the plain tilled by the 
people of Taiyibeh, 276. Process of thresliing, 276-278. Sheikh of 
the 'Adwan; places E. of Jordan, 278, 279. Village of Riha, 279, 
280. Indolence and dissoluteness o the inhabitants, 280. Rivulet 
and trees near our tent, 281. Larg block of Sienite, 281. Climate, 
282. Walk to the fountain ’Ain Sultan, 273-285. Paved Roman 
road, 283. Traces of ancient fouiv^ations, 285. View from the mound, 
286. Sheikh Mustafa and f' wished, 286. No trace of ancient Gil- 
gal, 287. — May lA^th, View ifoni the castle, 287, 288. Breadth of 
the valU^y, 289. Ancient trees and products no longer found, 290. 

\ The Zukkvim, probably myrohalamiyn^ 291. Other trees and plants, 
292, 293. Former culture of the sugar-cane, 293, 294. Origin of 
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the present village, 295. Site of ancient Jericho near the mountain, 
296-298. Hist. Notices, 298-302. 

Set off from tlie fountain, 302. Quarantana, 302, 303. Country 
at its foot, 303. Last view of tJie fertile plain of Jericho, 304. 
Wadys and ruins in the Ghor, 304, 305. Phasaiilisy now Fusail, 

305. No distinct Mount Nebo visible in the eastern mountains, 305, 

306. Jebel Jifad and Jebel 'Attariis, 306. Hoads to Bethel, 307. 
Tents and hospitality of Slicikli Mustahi, 307, 308. Arabs descending 
to the Ghor, 308. Fountains of Duk, 308, 309. Ascent of mountain, 
309,310. Desert tract, 310. Cemetery, 311. Cisterns by the way- 
side, 311. Ruins S. of Deir Diwan, probable site of Ai, 312, 313. 
Tell W. of Deir Diwan, 312, 313. Hist, notices of Ai, 313. Bethel,* 
314 , — Matj irdh. Way to Jerusalem; el-Birch, ’Atara, 314. Er- 
Ram, llamahi 315-317. Ruined KJian, 317. Tuleil el-FuI, 317. 
Scopus and Jerusalem, 318. Parting with tlie Khatib, 319. Dis- 
satisfied with the Mukariych, 319. 


SECTION XI. 

From Jerusalem to Gaza and Herron. 
Pages 320 — 462. 


Shutting up of Jerusalem, 320. We stop but a single day, 320, 
321. Preparations, guide, &c. 321. — 31inj Departure; go 

round by Beit Jala, 322. Statistics of the village, 322-324. Way to 
village of St. George, 324, 325. View from high point beyond Wady 
Bittir, and notices of the country, 325-327. 

Kustul, probably Lat. ^ Castelliim,' 328. — Soha^ its situation, 328. 
Not Modin, 328-330. Possibly for Zup/iy Zop/riaiy the ancient Ra- 
inathaim-ZopIiini of Samuel, 330, 331. Objeetion from the position, 
331. Objection as being on Mount Ephraim, 332-334. — Boundary 
between Benjamin and Judah, 334. It passes Kiijafh Jearimy ])ro- 
bably the present Kuryct el-’Eiiab, 334- 336. Its further course, 
336, 337. 

Way to Beit’ Atab, 337, 338. Ihut ’Atab, and wide view, 338-340. 
Way to Beit Nettif; ancient road, 340, 341. Beit Nettif and country 
around, 341,342. Climate, 342. Wide view of many ancient places, 
342-344. Inhabitants ; the parties Keis and YemeD, 344, 345. Hos- 
pitality of the people, 345. General hospitality, the Medafeh or 
MenziJ, 346, 18///. Fog in the vallies, 347. Proposed 

sc'arch after the site of Eloutheropolis ; reported ruins at Beit Jibrin, 
&c, 348. Wady es-8umt, 348, 349. Socoh, 349. Place of David’s, 
combat with Goliath, 349, 350. Well with flocks; drawing water 
‘‘with the foot,” 351. Remarkable excavations near Deir Dubban, 
352-354. Way to Beit Jibrin, 354, 355. 

Beit Jibrin, ruins of a strong Roman fortress, 355, 356. Ruined 
church, Santa llanneh, 357, 358. Peojdc wish the Franks to come, 
358. Former Slioikhs of the di^tnet, 358, 359. Beit Jibrin, if not 
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Eleutheropolis, is certainly the ancient Betogahra, 359, 360. Hist, 
tiotices, 360-362. Way to Tell es-SMch, 362, 363. Dliikrin, 362. 
Tell cs-Safieh, the Bkmchegarde of the crusaders, 363-367. — May 
\9th. Leave for Gaza; fertile country, 367, 368. Siimmeil, deep 
well ; error of Breydenbach, 368. General wish for the Franks, 
369. Burcir, 370. Threshing and winnowing, 371. Lively harvest- 
scenes, 371, 372. Immense olive-grove near Gaza, 372. Quarantine 
guard, 372. 

May 9.\st, Gaza ; letter of introduction, 373. Visit to the mosk, 
an ancient church, 373. Governor’s secretary, Tezkirah, 374*. Re- 
mains ot^ antiquity, places of former gates, 374-376. Geogr. posi- 
tion, 375. Dardn, 375. Sandy tract along the se.a, 376. Fertility, 
376. Population, 377. Trade, 377, 378. Hist. Notices, 378-383. 
Gaza probably not desert,” when the book of Acts was written, 
380. 

Region S. E. of Gaza ; Gerar, 383, 384. Leave Gaza for Beit 
Jibrin by a more southern route, 384. Huj, recently built up, 384- 
386. Return to Bureir, 386. Agriculture ; all the rich plains held 
by the government, 386-388. — 3Iay 22<i. Um Lakis, not Lachisk^ 
388, 389. Turn off to Tell el-Hasy ; harvest scenes, 389. Wady 
el-IIasy, 389, 390. The Tell and region, 390-392. ’Ajlan, Bgloiiy 
392. Es-Sukkariych, probably an ancient site, 392, 393. Difficulty 
for a guide, laziness, 393. Reapers and gleaners, parched corn,” 
394. El-Kuboibeli, 394. Beit Jibrin, 394. Men of Beit Jala, 39^ 
The Sheikh takes us to three clusters of very remarkable excavations, 
395-398. Cufic inscriptions, 396. Sepulchres, 397. The Tell, 397. 
Singular labyrinth, 397, 398. 

Not yet satisfied as to Eleutheropolis, 398. Roads to Hebron 
furnish a certain test, 399. Go to Dawriimch for the night by mis- 
take, 399-402. Conclude to visit cl-Burj and hire guide, 402. — 
3I(iy 23^/. The Sheikh attempts imposition ; wo return towards Beit 
Jibrin, t02, 403. Take the road for Hebron by Idhna, Jedna^ 403. 
Incident, disarming of the peasants, 403, 404. Reach Idlina, in two 
hours from Beit Jibrin, which identifies the latter with Eleutheropolis, 
404. 

Elfajtiteuopolis, 404. Identical with Betogabra and Beit Jibrin ; 
evidence from the s[)(?cifi cations of Eusebius and Jerome, 405-407. 
Hist. Notices serving to sustain their testimony, 408-412. Writers 
who mention Betogabra make no allusion to Eleutheropolis, and vice 
versa, 412, 413. The expression “ Betogabra of Eleutheropolis*’ 
considered, probably a gloss, 413-417. Tradition of Samson’s foun- 
tain in the vicinity, 417-420. — Gath^ 420-422. 3Iaresha^ 3Iaressa, 
JMoresheth, 423. Invasion of the Edomites; the south of Pales- 
tine called Idumea, 424. Possible origin of the excavations w^e visited, 
424, 425. 

Village of Idliiia, Jedna, 425-427. Hospitality of the Sheikh, 
426,427. Ascent of the mountain,* 427, 428. Teffuh, Beth^Tap- 
puaJty 428. Violent Sirocco ; drops of rain with dust, 429. Large 
oak, 429. Reach Hebron and encamp on the grassy western slope, 
430. Pressing invitation from Elias, .430. Delay at Hebron, 431. 

Hebron.. 3Iay 9Ath. General character and situation, 431, 432. 
Ancient pools, 432, 433. The Haraai, description, 434-435. A 
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mere wall around an interior court, 435, 436. Probably a Jewish 
structure surrounding the sepulchre of the patriarchs, 436, 437. Hist. 
Notices, 437-439. Jews’ window, 439. — Citadel in ruins, 439, 440. 
Manufactory of water-skins, 440. Bazars, 440. Manufactory of 
glass, 441. Go out to breakfast with Elias under the great oak, 
441-445. Camel-loads of arms from Dura, 441, Vineyards, how 
trained, 442. Wine and Dibs, 442, 443. The oak, 443. Elias 
and his family, breakfast, 444, 445. Threshing-floors ; scenes of the 
book of Ruth, 445, 446. — May 25th. Visit to the Rabbi of 
the Jews, 446-448, Synagogue and manuscripts, 447, 448. As- 
cend the western hill ; extensive view, 448, 449. Visit to the three 
governors of Gaza, Jerusalem, and Hebron, 449-451. Oflieial dinner; 
450, 451. Sheikh Sa’id of Gaza, his character and fall, 451-453. — 
Population and trade of Hebron, 453. Historical Notices, 454-462. 
Question as to the identity of the ancient and modern site, 457, 458. 
Hospital and former distribution of bread, &c. 459. Rebellion in 
1834 ; sacked by the Egyptians, 461. 


SECTION XII. 

Fuom Hkbuon to Wady Musa and Back. 

Pages 463 — 638. 

Delays at Hebron, 463. Visit from the Sheikh of the Jelullin and 
bargain for camels and guides, 464. Further delay ; shuffling conduct 
of Elias, 464, 465. — M(ff/ 26fh. Camels arrive^; departures 465. 
Way to Carmel, 465, 466. Ascend the ridge beyond, prospect to- 
wards the South, 466, 467. Country of the Jehalin, 467. Encamp 
over Sunday, 467. Notices of the Jehalin, 468, 469. — May 21 fh. 
Visitors in our tent, 4*69, 470, Engage five Haweitat, 470, 471. 

May 2Sth. New guide's and camels, Arab dilatoriness, 471. Diffi- 
culty about a head-guide, 471, 472. We at length set off’, 472. Tell 
’ Ariid, ancient Arad, 473. Rujeim Sclamcli and view, 473, 474. Uj)- 
por ez-Zuvveirali, 475. Wide prospect over the Dead Sea and southern 
Ghor, 475, 476. First descent, lower tract of chalky hills, 476, 477. 
Second descent; ez-Zuwcirali, fort and reservoirs, 477. Wady ez-Zn- 
weirah ; encamp in a side-valley, 477, 478. Our guides l(‘ss intelligent 
than those from the Tawarah, 478, 479. 

May 29th. Follow down Wafly ez-Zuweirah to the shore, 479. Sun- 
rise upon the Dead Sea, 480. Zuweirah has no relation to Zoar, 
which lay on the cast of the sea, 480, 481. Hajr or Khashifl Us- 
dum, (Sodom,) a mountain of fossil salt, 481-485. Bathe in the sea, 
485. Deep cavern in the mountain, 485. Alarm at an approaching 
party, 486. We prove ihe strongest, and our Haweitat begin to 
plunder; remonstrances, 486, '487- S. W. corner of the sea, 487. 
This end of the sea very shallow, and a flat extends far to the south, 

488. Eastern part of the Ghor (Safieli) fertile and well watered, 488, 

489. Range of cliffs crossing flic Ghor further south, an offset or 
step K/ the ’Arabah beyond, 489*, 490. Already known that the 
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waters of the ’Arabah flow nortliwards, 491, 492.— We keep along 
the western side of the Ghor; character, salt rills, 492, 493. ’Ain 
el-Beida, 493. S. W. corner of the Ghor, Wady el-Fikreh, 494. 
Keep along the base of the transverse line of cliffs, 495. 'Ain el- 
’Arus, 495. Wady Ghurundel and ruins, Arindcla, 496. Haweitat 
breakfast, 496. Mouth of Wady el-Jeib, the drain of the ’Arabah, 
497. Proceed up this deep broad chasm, 498, 499. Evening halt, 
romantic desert scene, 500. Results of the day, 500, 501. “ Ascent 

of Akrabbini,” 501. 

May?/dtli, Night-travel, 501. Leave Wady el-Jeib, desert of the 
'Arabah, 502. Rocks Humra Fedanand Wady Gliu\^eir, 502. Halt 
at ’Ain el-Buweiridch, 503. Violent Sirocco, 504. Routes up to 
Wady Musa, 504. Base of the mountains, porphyry cliffs, 505. Ro- 
mantic pass of Nemela, 506, 507. Juniper trees, 506. Encamp at 
the top of the pass, 507. — May 31s/. View from the brow of the 
mountain ; the ’Arabah, the western desert. Wady el-Jerafeh, Mount 
Ilor, &c. 507, 508. Region of Nemela, 508, 509. Sandstone form- 
ation, 509. Oleanders, 509. Sik or chasm, with a sculptured tablet, 
,510. Plain Sutuh Beida, village Dibdiba, 511. Poverty of inhabit- 
ants, 511. Way to Eljy, 512. Saracenic fortress, 513. Eljy, 513. 
’Ain Musa and brook, .513. 

Arrival at the valley ; tomb on the right, 514. Enter the valley ; 
commenceinent of the street of tombs, 514. Monolithic tombs, like 
those in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 514, 515. Tomb with pyramids, 

515. Entrance of the Sik, 516. Ornamental arch across the chasm, 

516. Width of the chasm and height of the sides, 516, 517. Oleanders, 
channels, pavement, 517. Magnificence of impression, 518. The 
Khiizneh, character and imposing effect, 518-520. Interior, 520. 
Tombs beyond the Khuzneh, 520. Singular ornament, 521. Am- 
phitheatre, .521. View from it, 522. Encamp; the object of our 
visit, 522. — Area of the ancient city on both sides of the brook, 523. 
Reinaiijs of a temple and bridges, 523. Triumphal arch, 524. Kiisr 
Far’on, a late structure, 524. Zub Far’on, column of a temple, .524. 
The whole area once occupied by a city of houses built of stoiw, 524, 
.525. — Western wall of cliffs with tombs, 525. Springs flowing ott* 
into a western chasm ; its character, .526, 527. 

Laborde’s delineations correct, but convoy no good general idea of 
the Avhole, 527. The ancient city not enclosed by perpendicular rocks 
on all sides, 527, 528, Perpendicular cliffs only on E. and W. 528. 
Nature of the ground N. and S. of the brook, 528, 529. Excavations 
and architecture ; their multitude, 529.. Most conspicuous tombs on 
the east, 530. Character of the rocks, reddish sandstone, 530, 531. 
Varying teints, like watered silk, 531. Two styles of architecture 
mingled, Egyptian and Roman-Greek, 532. The excavations not 
originally made for dwellings, 532, 533. Some of them temples, 533, 
534. — Silence and solitude of this city of the dead, 534. Feast and 
mirth of our Arabs, 534, 53.5. , 

June \st. Foreign Arabs, the Ma’az, nowin these mountains, 535. 
Sheikh of Wady Musa arrives, .535, 536. Visit to the Deir, 536-538. 
Probably a temple, 537, 538. — Sheikh of Wady Musa demands a 
present, &c., 538. I go again to the Khiizneh, 538. Noise of guns ; 
Arab quarrel ; Arabs sent to bring us back, 538-540. Sheikh turns 
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)ut to be the noted Abu Zeitun, 540. Discussions and disputes, 
541-543. We determine to return the way we came, giving up 
Mount Hor, 544. Attempt to go towards Mount Hor ; defiance, 
544, 545. Our departure unexpected to the Sheikh, 545. He sends 
after us to return, 545, 546. Comes after us himself, 546. We 
proceed on our way, 546. His demand a new thing, 546, 547. His 
tear of Muhammed 'Aly was our protection, 547. Regret at not 
visiting Mount Hor, 548. Descent to el-*Arabah, 549. Night-travel ; 
danger of being overtaken and plundered, 549, 550. Midnight halt 
and rest in the middle of the ’Arabah, 550, 551. 

Mountains of Edom, 551. Formation, height, character, 551, 
552. Divisions ; Mountains of Moab, Jebal esh-Sherali, 552. Ki- 
ll ismeh, 553. Tribes of Bedawin, 553. The llaweitut, 553, 551. 
Fcllahin of the mountains, 554, 555. Historical Notices of this re- 
gion, the ancient Edom and Arabia IVtrma, 555-564. Often visited 
by the crusaders, 565-568. Since then forgotten, 568, 569. — Ancient 
towns : Rabba, Rahbath Motih^ 569. Kerak, Charac Moah^ 569, 570. 
Tufiloh, TopheU 570. cl-Busairelj, JRozrahy 570, 571. .Ghurund(?l, 
Armdela ; Dliana, TJuma, Ma'an ; Usdakah, Zodocathu, 512, 

El-Hnmciyinieh, 572. 

Petra, Heb. Scia, the capital of Arabia Potra'a, 573, Historical 
Notices, 573-575. Suddenly vanishes before the Miihamniedan 
coiKiuest, 575, 576. Identity of Petra with Wady Musa, proofs, 576 
-579. Oblivion, 579, 580. 

Jtme 2d, Proceed across thc’Arabah to 'Ain el-Weibeh, 580, 58J. 
Character and position, 581, 582. Probalde site of Kadesli, 582-584, 
Marauding expedition recently encamped here, 584. Roads from el- 
Weibch, 584. Our Arabs take a wrong one, 584, 585. Their igno- 
rance, 585. Return to their usual road, 585, 586. Ascend to the 
first step or offset of the mountains, drained by Wady el-Fikreh, 586, 
587. A more formidable Jiscent before us, 587. Three passes up 
the same, 588. The hill Madiirah, legend of the Arabs, visited by 
Seetzen, 589. Pass es-Sulah, difficult; ancient road, Zv 2 >buth? 590, 
591. Evening; we continue to ascend gradually througJi a very 
broken region, 592. Encamp, excessively fatigued, 593. Other 
passes, es-Sufey and el- Yemen, 593, 594. 

Wady el-' Arab ah. Extent, names, character, 594, 595. De- 
pression of the middle and northern part, the Dead Sea, and Lake of 
Tiberias, 595. For the most part a desert, 596, 597. Fountains in 
it, 597. Roads, 597. Unknown to occidental geographers, 598. 
Mentioned in Arabian writei:s, 598, 599. Is tluj Arahah (plain) of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, 599, 600. Its existence unsuspected in 
modern times until the present century, 600, 601. 

The Dead Sea and Catastrophe of the Plain. A lake ex- 
isted here before the destruction of Sodom, 601, 602. Probably less 
extensive than the present Dead Sea, 602. The cities and fertile 
plain were on the south, 602. ^ Slime-pits or sources of bitumen, 603. 
Present character of the southern part of the sea, 603, 604. This 
may have been formed by some convulsion of nature destroying the 
fertile plain, 604. Perhaps by earthquakes or volcanic action, 604, 
605. The bitumen may have accumulated into an extensive stratum, 
like the Pitch lake of Trinidad, and thus have been intlamed, 605» 
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Barrenness would be caused by the masses of fossil-salt, 605, 606. 
Letter of Leopold von Buth, 606-608. 

Approach of the Israelites to Palestine, 609. Route to 
’Ain el-Hiidhera, 609. Did not pass on the west of Jebel ’Araif, 609. 
Impassable mountainous tract on the western border of the ’Arabah, 
609. They must have reached Kadesh through *the ’Arabah, 609. 
Position of Kadesh, 609-611. Twice visited by the Israelites, 611, 
612. Their wanderings, 612. Their supply of food and water a 
constant miracle, 613. 

June \^cL Alarm of a marauding party behind us, 613. We 
proceed across the tract et-Turaibeh, 614. Pass el-Muzeikah, third 
ascent towards Palestine, 615. Ruins of Kurnub, probably Thamara^ 
616. Kubbet el-Baul ; stray camel, 617. Wady ’Ar’arali and 
prospect towards Tell Arad, 617. Pits of water; site of Ar’arah, 
Aroer, 618. Leave Gaza road and cross towards el-Milh ; encamp, 
618, 619. — June Lose a camel, 619. Wells at cl-Milh, 619. 

Wady passes to Wady es-Seba’ and Beerslicba, 620. The bird Kiita 
in great numbers, not the quail, 620. Site at el-Milh, probably ancient 
Moladah^ Malatha^ 620-622. Thamara was a day s journey further 
south, probably at Kurnub, 622. — Our guides wish to go to their 
camp, and prevaricate ; we proceed tow^ards Semu’a and Hebron, 623, 
62 k Ascend another ridge or step of the ascent, 624. Start a jackal, 
624. This ridge probably the dividing line between the ^‘Mountains’' 
and the “South” of Judah, 624, 625. el-Ghiiwein, perhaps Ahiy 625. 
Young locusts, 625. Rafat, 626. Scmii’a, ancient Eshtemody 626- 

628. Yiitta, ancient Jnttahy 628. Urn el-'Amad, ruins of a church, 

629. Wady cI-Kuhlil, 629. Way hence to Hebron, fields and cul- 
tivation, 629, 630. 

Jimv. Bth. Despatcli our servant to Jerusalem for horses, 630. 
Visit from the Sheikhs of the Jehalin, 630, 631. Arrangement for 
paying over the price of the camels ; trial of skill between the Sheikh 
and Elias, 631, 632. Owner of camels, 632. Nature and habits of 
the camel ; not unlike tlu^ sheep, 632-635. Dine with Elias, 635, 636. 
Threshing-floors m^ar our tent, 636. — June 6th. Return of servant 
with horses. Pc. 636. Money })aid over through Elias ; his com- 
mission, 637. His latter fortunes, 637. Two English travellers, 637, 
638. 
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Note XXIX. Summeil, St. Samuel. Correction of an error ns 
to a Castle of St. Samuel and St, Abraham, 
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XXX. The “ uksert ” near Gaza. The “desert” in 
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XXXI. CuFic Inscriptions, at Beit Jibrin, 642. 
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Hijr. Only one city Petra ; sources of con- 
fusion, 653-659. 
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675. 
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JERUSALExM. 

HISTORY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I. HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

It is not niy purpose here to cuter into any critical 
discussion ; but merely to brinj^ together a few histori- 
cal notices of the Holy City, which may aid in throw- 
ing light upon some of the preceding details. They 
relate chicHy to the early centuries after the Chris- 
tian era. 

The picture wfiich Josephus has given us of the 
siege aiid o\ erthrow of Jerusalem by "^I'itus, is drawn 
in gloomy colours ; and presents a fearful siicecssioii 
of disease, famine, siiflering, and slaughter. The 
Romans had besieged tl)e city at a time when mul- 
titudes of the Jews were collected in it to celebrate 
the Passover. Eirst came pestilence, and then famine 
and the sword ; so that, according to the same histo- 
rian, there perished during the siege not less than 
eleven hundred thousand persons ; while ninety-seven 
thousand more W(nc made captives.* The devastation 
of the temple and tlic city was terrific ; and in a sense 

* .Tosepli. B. J. vi. i). a. This is ostimate ; though the destruction of 
doubtless a greatly exaggerated life was at any rate immense. 
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complete. The former was burned with fire ; and the 
walls of both, with the exceptions hereafter to be men- 
tioned, were levelled with the ground; so that a 
passer-by would not have supposed that the place had 
ever been inhabited.^ 

Yet amid all this destruction and the insatiable 
fury of the Roman soldiers, there is no evidence that 
it was the intent of Titus to lay a ban upon the city, 
and devote it to perpetual desolation. This indeed 
was sometimes done by the Romans in respect to con- 
quered cities ; the plough was made to pass over their 
ruins, as a symbol of exauguration ; and they might 
then never be again built up.' But Jerusalem was 
not thus made a doomed site ; no plough was passed 
over its ruins, as has sometimes been reported ; and no 
superstitious curse rested upon its future renovation. 
Josephus, the eyewitness and participator in all those 
scenes, who describes in minute detail the events and 
consequences of the siege, is wholly silent as to any 
such desecration. The report in question has no doubt 
arisen in modern times, from confounding a notice 
relating to the time of Adrian with the events which 
occurred under Titus.* 

The destruction of Jerusalem, however terrible, 
was nev'crthelcss not total. Josephus expressly re- 


* Joseph. E. vii. 1.1. 

- Servius ad Virg. 71 mi. lib. v. 
vs. 7.JO, “ Nam idco ad diruondas, 
vel exaiiguraiidas urbf’S aratrum 
adhibit am, ut codem ritu, quo con- 
ditre, subvcrtanlur.” So llurat. 
Cariii. i. od. 10 : 

“ et alti.s urbibu.s ultiinic 
Stcterc causae, cur )»erircnl 
^'unditufi, iinpriincrctquc luuris 
Hostile aratrum exercitus iusok is.” 

See also Seneca do dementia, i. 
c. ‘20. Deyling do /Klia* (Capitol. 
Origine et Hisf. ^ o ’u Deyliiig’s 
Observat Sacr. P. v. p. 

The assertion in question icenis 
first V ' have been made by Joseph 


Scaligor in a bap-hazard manner 
in liis Anlnt(t(h\ (id J^Aischii Cdiron. 
p. 2II. It is repeatcil by Valcsius 
in his notes on Kusebii Hist. Ecc. 
lib. iv. c. 0. p. 01 ; by Witsius, Mis- 
cell. Sacr. ii. Exerc. xii. 8; and by 
several other writers. Scaliger evi- 
dently confounded the later alleged 
passing of the plough over the site 
of the tcm])le by Titus Aunius Ru- 
fus, with the desecration of Jeru- 
salem itself; and has even changed 
the name of the person to Musonius 
Tyrrhenus. See a full exposure of 
the error in Deyling, 1. c. p. 450, 
seq. 
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lates that by order of Titus the whole western wall 
of the city, and the three towers of Hippicus, Phasae- 
lus, and Mariainne were left standing ; the former as 
a protection for the troops that remained here in gar- 
rison, and the latter as a memorial to posterity of the 
strength of the fortifications, which Roman valour had 
overcome. Titus stationed here at his departure the 
whole of the tenth legion, besides several squadrons of 
cavalry and cohorts of foot.* For these troops and 
their attendants there of course remained dwellings ; 
and there is no reason to suppose, that such Jews as 
had taken no part in the war, or perhaps also Chris- 
tians, were proliibited from taking up their abode 
amid the ruins, and building them up so far as their 
necessities might require. But, on the other hand, the 
language of Eusebius is no doubt exaggerated, when, 
in commenting upon a prophecy of Zeehariah **, he as- 
sumes, in order to explain it, that the city was only 
half destroyed under Titus.'* The remark of Jerome 
is probably nearer tlic truth, that “ for fifty years after 
its destruction, until the time of Adrian, there still ex- 
isted remnants of the city.”* This accords also with 
other subsequent accounts. 

For half a century after its destruction, there is 
no mention of Jerusalem in history. The Jews in 
Egypt had reA^olted under Trajan, and had been sub 
dued." 'Jliat Emperor died in a. d. 1 1 7 , and was 


' B. J. vii. I. 1. 

2 Ibitl. vii. 1. ‘J. 

3 Zed), xiv. 2, “ And half of the 
city shall forth into captivity, 
and the residue of the ])eo]>le shall 
not be cut off from the city.” 

Denionstr. Evanj:^. lib. \i. c. 18, 
Tort uvi> tiKotj TO iifiirrv 

TTnXdo^ a Tro\u)\k1$[ii ry <•#<; 

i) Trpotprfrfliu Compare Je- 
rome on the same passaj^c. 

** llicron. Epist. ad Oardanum, 
Opp. ed. Mart. ii. p. (UO, “ Civita- 


tis u5quc ad Iladrianum principem 
per (piinquajrinta annos mansere 
reliquia\” — When Chateaubriand 
asserts that th(' Christians returned 
from Pella to Jerusalem soon afU'i* 
its destruction by Titus, this is 
nothing more nor less than a mere 
figment of imagination ; Itiiu'*raire, 
liitrod. p. 1-4. Paris, 18;37. 

See generally, Miinter’s Jii- 
discher Krieg unter Trajan und 
Hadrian, 18*21, p. &c. 
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followed by Adrian, who spent the greater part of his 
reign in journe^'ing through the provinces of his vast 
empire, lie appears to have been in Palestine about 
A. D. up to which time, with slight exceptions, 

the Jews had remained cpiiet, though Avaiting doid)t- 
less for a favourable 0})portunity of shaking off the 
3’okc of Koman oppression, and reas.scrting their na- 
tional independence. The emperor could not but be 
aware of the state of feeling prevalent among them ; 
and it Avas natural tliat he should adopt precautionary 
measures to secure the fidelity and cjuiet of the pro- 
A'inec. One of these Avas to <lispersc the remaining 
JcAvs in colonies in Aarious parts, especially along the 
noi thern coast of Africa.- A measure more important 
in its consequences, Avas the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
as a fortified place, !>y Avhich to keep in check the 
Avholc JcAvish population. 

This determination of Adrian is assiicned bv the 
historian Dio Oassius as the cause of the subsequent 
rcA'olt and Asar of the Jcavs ; Avho could not bear that 
f()reigners should dwell in their city, nor that strange 
gods should be set up Avithin it.’ Eusebius, on the 
other hand, relates that the city Avas lebuilt and the 
colony f{)unded by Adrian, after the revolted Jcavs had 
been once more sidjdued.' These accounts are easily 
reconciled ; the Avorks had ])robal)ly already been 
commenced, Avhen they avcic Inoken f)ff by the rebel- 
lion, and after this was (|uelled they Avere again 
resumed and completed.'"’ 


> Mi'intcr, 1. c. 

> ( ’olonies of .Jews spnt by Adrian 
to Libya are mentioned by several 
hi.storians ; Jseif Miinter, 1. e. p. 

* Dio Oiss. lib. l\ix. c*. l i. 

Hist. JCee. iv. f». 

So Dasiiajrt: liii.-. des Jnifs, 
tom V. p. 1117 . Kottord. 1700. 
Miir.tor, {. c. p. dO. — The year in 
whicii fbe hiiildin" of new city 


was begun is very doubtful. Ac- 
cording to the Chron. Prisrhnle sen 
Alejandr. it would app(.*ar to have 
been in a. n. 119. Jlut this seems 
c|uite too carl}’ ; as Adrian was not 
in l’alc.stine until about A. n. IdO, 
and the war did not break out until 
after his departure. Miinter, pp. 73, 
74. 
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The undertaking of this renovation, tlien, was the 
signal for the Jews to break out into open revolt, so 
soon as the emperor had forsaken the East, apparently 
about A. n. 132. ' The long-sniotliered embers of 
liatred and diseontent now burst forth into a flame, 
which o^•erran and consumed both the land and the 
people with terrible desolation. The leader of' this 
war w’as the celebrated though mysterious Barcochba, 
“ Son of a Star.” llis sueeess at first was great ; the 
Jew's of Palestine all floeked to his standard ; the 
Christians also were tampered with, but refusing to 
join him were afterwards treated with horrid cruelty. - 
He appears to have soon got possession of Jerusalem. 
This is evident from the fact of the subsccpient recap- 
ture of the city by tlic Homans ; and it w'ould seem 
also, that coins (some of which arc still e.\tant) were 
struck by him in the Holy City.’’ The Romans at 
first made light of the rebellion, and disregarded the 
etforts of this despised people ; and it was not until 
the spirit of rex'olt had spread among the Jcavs through- 
out the empire, and the whole world (as Dio expresses 
it) was moved, that Adrian awoke from his apathy, 
'fhe rebel Jews had already got possession of fifty 
f()rtified ])laces, and nine hundred and eighty-five im- 
portant villages. The emperor now eolleeti'd troops 
from various quarters ', and took nu'asures to prosecute 
the w'ar in earnest. lie despatched his best oflicers 
into the revolted country ; and recalling Iiis most dis- 
tinguished general, Julius Severus, from Britain, sent 
him to tiike charge of the w'ar in the East. The 
struggle Avas long ami desperate. I'hc Jew's Avere 

‘ Miintcr, 1. c. p. 4.j. ^ An inscription now at Romo 

‘ Justin. Alart. Apol. i. 31. Eiisob. rocords, that oven the Caduli in 
t’hron. ad an. xviii. Iladriani. IVIauritania furnished troops for 
Orosii ITistor. vii. 1*2. See Miiuter, this expedition against the Jews ; 
1. e. p. hi). Miinter, p. S i. 

^ Miinter, 1. c. pp. 02, llJ. 
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numerous, and fought with the bravery of despair. 
Julius attacked tlieir smaller parties ; cut off their 
supplies of provisions ; and thus was able, more slowly 
indeed, but also with less danger, to wear out their 
strength and finally destroy them. ’ 

It is singular that the siege and capture of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans during this war is nowhere de- 
scribed, and only once mentioned, by a cotemporary 
writer. The historian Appian in the same century 
gives it a passing notice ’ ; but all we know further is 
fi’om the slight mention of it by Eusebius and later 
authors, the earliest of wliom wrote two centuries after 
the ei'cnt.® The writings of the Rabbins, the reposi- 
tories of Jewish tradition, are silent as to the siege, 
though they speak of the desecration of the site of the 
temple. Yet the various testimonies, although scat- 
tered, are too numerous and definite to admit of doubt 
as to the fact. Jerusalem must naturallv liavc been 
one of the chief points of JcAvish defence, and the 
possession of it one of the main objects of the Roman 
policy. Of the circumstances of the siege and capture 
we have no account. It was not now, as under Titus, 
the scene of the last great struggle of the war ; for 
this took place in the siege of the strong but now un- 
known city of Bcthcr, described as situated not far 


1 Dio Cass. lib. Ixix. c. 13, 14. 
Muator, p. (>(>. scq. 

’ A;pian. de Kcb. Syriac. 30. 
c(l. T.'iuclin. ii. p. Of), 

. . . . )}V it Kd'i llroXi^iator o ttjuu - 
"()(,• AiyvTTTov Kni 

o i)hiaTT(t(navi)r av^ic oiKirr^tt'^av 
Kiirl Kid 'AuHai'vij avytfj tir’ 

3 Euseb. Demonstr. Evnng. vi. 
18. as quoted above, page 3. note 
where he continues: , oi ; tu\vv 

Kurd avroKpuntpa^ 

.{tVf'i'Tfoir f,r.7(r ’hn'caiKt}^' 


ro XoiTTiii' TToXfdjr fifpog tfiiitrv 

7roA«nnjv'j;3rj )' av}(r t'itXavi'trai, wf 

Kill t!r I trno TTitflTTaV Uj^dTOV 

ynd<j-j((i roi/ tuttuv. So also Chry- 
sost. Oral. iii. in Judaios, torn. i. 
p. 431. Frkf. 1008. Ilieron. Cornni. 
in Joel, i. 4. “ yKlii qiioquo Iladri- 
ani contra .hidieos expeditionem 
legiinus, qui ita Jerusalem muros- 
que siibvertit,” &c. Ejusd. Comm, 
in Ezech. v. I ; in Habac. ii. 12-14, 
&c. &c. Sec these and other writers 
cited in Deyling, 1. c. p. 453. Mun- 
tcr, 1. c. p. 00-71. 
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from Jerusalem.’ Here the bloody tragedy was brought 
to a close, in the eighteenth year of Adrian, a. d. 135.-’ 
Thousands and thousands of the captive Jews were 
sold as slaves ; first at the terebinth near Hebron, 
where of old the tent of their fi^refathcr Abraham had 
stood, and where there had long been a frequented 
mai'kct ; afterwards at Gaza ; and then the remainder 
were transported in ships as slaves to Egypt.'’ By a 
deei'cc of Adrian, the Jews were henceforth forbidden 
ev'cn to approach their Holy City ; and guards were 
stationed to prevent them from making the attempt.'* 
Several of the writers who allude to the capture 
of Jerusalem under Adrian, speak of the city as hav- 
ing been laid a second time in ruins, and utterly de- 
stroyed.'’ But this circumstance stands in direct con- 
%/ 

tradietion with the known purpose of Adrian to rebuild 
the fbnncr city j a purpose which he afterwards ac- 
complished, aiul which he had probably begun to carry 
into execution before the war broke out ; since this is 
assigned as the very cause of the war." It must also 

1 Euseb. JJist. Ecc. iv', G. The iup* tyaoj/ 

U.siial 'I'alinudii! Illline is “ID'r'- oTnor //>/<%»(,’ »■>" ai’r/jl yh’rjrat, Kni 

Opj). ii. p. Kt'laml tov KartiXitj^ofth oif 'ioiuctinv 

Palavst- p. ]M ii liter, 1. C. p. 77. (byaz-Jouj 

seq. Euseb. II. E. iv. G. Ejusd. Cliron. 

iNliinter, p. 79. tJ’ihv upyoi'nd miiTy TToXfmr 

* llieroil. Conuu. in Zaebar. xi. tTida/rtn' Troon-rt/ifi kmi 'P m/muor 
4. “ Eeganiiis veleres bistorias et tcfnirn. Sulpie. 8everi Hist. Sac. ii. 
traditioiies j)laii;^eiitiiini diubeo- 4.>. “ Militum cohortein custodias 
rum, (juod iu tabernaeulo Abralue, in periietuum aptare jussit, quae 

ubi nuuc per aunos siii.;»’ulos mer- Juda»os oiniies Hiorosolyiiue aditu 
rains celoborrimus exercetur, post arceret.” 

ultimam eversioiiom quam susti- > Jerome is the earliest ; Comm, 

imcruiit ab Adriano, multa homi- in Ezech. v. I. “Post quinquaginta 

iium millia vciumdata sint, ot qme aunos sub A^lio Hadriaiio usque ad 
vendi non potuerint, translata in solum incensa atque deleta cst, 
^E;Ayptum, tarn nauiraglo et fame ita ut pristinnm quoque nomeu 
(juam "cntium c;ede truneata.” amiserit.” Eusebius, nearly a cen- 
Ejusd. Comm, in Jerem. xxxi. IJ. tury earlier, merely says, that “ the 
Chronicou Paschale sen Alexandr. jdace became inaccessible to the 

A. i>. 119, p. Sozom. Hist. Jews;” see Note \ on p. C. above, 

Ecc. ii. 4. Sec Iveland Palaest. Aliinter, p. seq. 
p. yi.'j. M (infer, I. c. j). 8,5. seq. ^ See ]). 4. above. 

< Justin. Mart. Aiiol. i. 47, vn le 

R T 
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be remembered, that the writers who thus speak, all 
lived some thi’cc centuries or more after the event. 
Nor docs a greater degree of credit seem due to the 
relation of Jewish writers, which is also repeated by 
Jerome, that the governor of the province, Titus An- 
nius Rufus, caused the plough to be passed over the 
site of the ancient tcrajile in order to desecrate it for 
ever.* There is no evidence that the Romans ever 
applied this symbol of perpetual doom to the sites of 
single edifices. And further, Adrian himself is ex- 
pressly said to have erected a temple to Jupiter upon 
the same spot*, a circumstance entirely inconsistent 
Avith such a desecration; and Julian, two centuries 
later, the zealous jirotector of ancient superstitions, 
encouraged the Jews themselves to undertake the 
rebuilding of their temple. — Both these accounts, there- 
fore, would seem rather to belong to the legmidary in- 
ventions pf a later age. 

The Avork of rebuilding the city Avould appear to 
have been resumed immediately atler the close of the 
Avar, if not betbre. In a. d. IJti, the emperor Adrian 
celebrated his Vicennalia, on entering u])on the tAven- 
ticth year of his reign. On such occasions, Avhich 
heretofore only Augustus and 'rrajan hiul lived to sec, 
it seems to have been customary to build or consecrate 
ncAv cities, or also to gi\c to f()rmer cities ncAV names.’ 
At this time the ncAv Roman colony established upon 
the site of the t()rnier Jerusalem, received the names 
of i 'AtUmia yElia CnintoUnn ; the former after the prae- 
nomen of the emperor, Aihus Adrian us ; and the 


The Rabbins call him Ttnamis 
Rufus; Eusebius simply ItufuF ; 
Hist. Ecc. iv. (). Svv (iem.-ir;. Taa- 
iiich, c. “ fpiando aravit Turauiis 
Rufus irnpius jnuticuu’ ” &c. Mai- 
inonidos in Bartoloc. Riblioih. 
Rabb. iii. p. 079. Ilieron. CaTiiiti. 
in Zethar. viii. 19. “ ('apta urbs 


Jiothol (R(;thcr), ad quam multa 
inillia confuj,aTaut Juda'orum ; 
aralum templum in iffiioniiniam 
t^eutis oppn'ssai, a Tito Annio 
Ruttb.'’ iMiiuter, 1. c. p.7l. 

" See Note ' on tlie next page. 

Tagi Critica AiUibaroniana ad 
Ann. Ohr. J02. 
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latter in honour of the Jupiter Capitolinus, whose fane 
now occupied the place of the Jewish temple.* The 
place became to all intents a Roman and pagan city ; 
Jupiter was made its patron god ; and statues of 
Jupiter and Venus were then or later erected on sites, 
which afterwards were held to be the places of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord.^ The city 
Aras probably strongly fortified. Of its citadel and 
the apparent extent of its walls, we have already 
spoken. “ 

The ancient capital of the Jews was henceforth 
long known only as yRlia ; and coins, bearing in their 
inscription the name COL. A EL. CAP. are still ex- 
tant from the time of Adrian to Hostilian about a. d. 
‘2.50. * The name Jerusalem went out of use, and was 
indeed to such a degree forgotten, that when a mar- 
tyr at Cmsarea under Maximin mentioned Jerusalem 
as bis birth-place, (meaning the heavenly city,) the 
Roman governor Eirmilianus inquired, AVhat city it 
was, and where it lay ? ’ In the days of Constantine 
tl’.c ancient name became again more current, though 
that of yhJia still remained in use, as is shown by the 
writings of Eusebius and Jerome.” Even so late as 
A. D. 53(>, the name of vElia appears in the acts of a 
synod held in .lerusalem itself' ; and it afterwards 


• Dio Cass. Ixix. 1*2. rd 

\t()0(Tu\rfl(t TTiAu' HVTfiV UiTl Ti/r v</- 
TarTKarptliTijr (uVoTiirror, i'jv Ktii Ai\iay 

Kii TTinuXi on’ofKtcTf-y kiu roi' rot' 

lUtoTi rov Otoft roVoi', lutui’ rfft Aii 
i-Tfiu)p (n'rfytl^)(n'Ti)r, v. r. X. 

Hist. Kcc. iv. (>. Hit'roii. Conini. 
ill Esai. ii. 8, “ Dbi tiiiondam prat 
teinpliim et rcli^io Dpi, ibi T!a- 
(Iriani statiia ot Jovis idoliiin collo- 
catiim est.” See also above, Vol. I. 
p. 4;37. 

Hicron. Ep. 49. ad Eaulin. cd. 
Mart. tom. iv. ii. p. 504. Suzoiiicn, 
II. E. ii. J. 

^ Sec above, Vol. 1. pp. 4di, 407, 


‘ ^liinter Jiitlisoiier Krio<x, itc. 
p. 94. I'lie coins of >Elia are found 
in Kasche’s la'xicon, toni. i., and 
the first Supplement. Sestini De- 
scri])t. Xumor. Vet. p. 544. iSIionnot 
Medailles Ant., tom. v. ]).51(). scq. 

‘ Euseb. de iMartyrib. Tahesti- 

1130, c. 1 1. 

'• Varticularl}" in their specifica- 
tions of the distances of places from 
this city; see the Onoinast. art. 
Bethel, and elsewhere. 

• “ In Colonia .Elia niotropoli, 
sive flierosolyniis;” Ilarduin. Con- 
c il. ii. ]) 1412. Labbc Coucil. v. 
p. 275. 
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passed over also to the Muhammedans, by whom it 
was long retained. ’ 

The history of Jerusalem, from the time of Adrian 
until Constantitie, presents little more than a blank. 
The Christians, wlio, as individuals or perhaps com- 
munities, had suft'ered so greatly from the atrocities of 
Barcochba and his followers, had become more dis- 
tinctly separated from the Jews ; and while the latter 
(as we have seen) were now prohibited on pain of 
death even fi’om approaching Jerusalem, the latter 
would seem to have resided in it without special mo- 
lestation from the Romans. At this period probably, 
if ever, the former church of Jerusalem, which as a 
body is said to haic jvitlidrawn before tlie sic'ge by 
Titus to Pella beyond the .Jordan ', re-established itself 
in the new city ; and in order to lay aside as far as 
possible every appearance of a Jewish character, 
elected its bishop Marcus and his successors from 
among the Gentile converts.' Between Afarcus and 
^Macarius in the time of Constantine, twenty-three 
bishops arc enumerated ; respecting whom, however, 
little is known. ^ Narcissus, in the beginning of the 
third century, under Severus, is related to ha\ e wrought 
miracles ; and Alexander, his successor, (bunded a 
library in Jerusalem, which was still extant in the 
daj's of Eusebius, nearly a century later." Yet both 
these bishops, as w'cll as other Christians, were 


' VdViyc¥ius relates tliat tlic name 
was in use among the Arabs 
in his da}’; Anuales, i. p. It 

i' mentioned also by Kdri.si, ed. 
Janb. by Ibti eI~\V.irdi in 

Abiilf. Syr. ed. Kohler, p. 179; and 
also by Mojr ed-J)in so lat<* a.s a. i>. 
14f)b ; Fumigr. dcs Orients, ii. pJ.‘3G. 
— It is found liktfwise in Adamna- 
nus, about a.d. 097; de Locis Saiict. 
i. 21. 

ivibob. IJ. E. iii. o. Epipha- 


nius (ob. 40a) deMensurib. etPond. 
XV. p. 171. ed. lY'tav. Ihiselfins is 
silent as to their return ; but it is 
atlinned by J'^piphanius. 

J The election of Marcus is re- 
lated by En.sebins under the I8th 
year of Adrian; II. JC. iv. 0. Lo 
Quieii Orions ( ’hrist. iii. p. 145. 

J J..e (iuien, 1. c. p. 14(>. seq. 
s Euseb. II. i:. V. 12. vi. 9, 10. 

Euseb. IJ. E. vi. 20. 
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exposed to perseeutions on account of their faith ; and 
the Christian church existed in Jerusalem, as else- 
where, only by sufferance. 

The severe prohibition against the Jews appears 
not to have been relaxed during all this interval of 
nearly two centuries ; and they continued to be shut 
out from the land of their fathers, and deprived even 
of the common rights of strangers upon its soil.* In 
the days of Constantine they w'ere first allowed again 
to approach the Holy City, and at last to enter it 
once a year, in order to wail over the ruins of their 
ancient sanctuary.* 

Mean time the influence and the limits of Christi- 
anity were continually increased and extended, as well 
in ralcstinc itself as in other parts of the Roman em- 
pire. The hearts of Christians in other lands yearned 
to behold the sacred city, and the scenes of so many 
great events and hallowed recollections ; and in that 
age of pilgrimages, the Holy Land did not of course 
remain unvisited. Even early in the third century two 
pilgrimages of this kind are recorded ; one that of 
Alexander, then bishop in Cappadocia, rvho became 
the successor of Narcissus in the see of Jerusalem’*; 
and the other, that of a female mentioned in a letter 
to Cyprian. ■* In the beginning of the fourth century 
these journies had become more common ; for Euse- 
bius, writing about a. d. 315, speaks of Christians 
who came up to Jerusalem from all the regions of the 
earth, partly to behold the accomplishment of pro- 

' Tcrtull. c. .IndiPos, c. i:,. Apol. ’ Soe above, Vol. 1. 
c. ^1. “ (juibu.s [.Tmk'is] nee adve- Itin. Hiero.s. p, od. UVssoling. 
nanitn jure terrani jwlriani .salfein Ilierou. Coniiii. in Soplioii. i. Jo. 
vesti/rjo salutarc ooncedifiir.” Jui- Kiisvb. If. Iv yi. ll. n/i' m- 

sob. Demonstr. Evauf^'. viii. IS. as fin'tir irri r« 'it/mmXf/iit kuI 

quoted above, on p. (i. nolo '. The tUv ro?rwr icrropias: 'ivtKtv iniroitj- 
romark in the text applies of course fitvoo. 

only to Judea; the Jews con- ^ Cypri.w. Epist. 7j. — Cyprian 

tinued to reside in Galilee in great died a. n. i-’dS. 

numbers. 
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phccy in the conquest and dcstmetion of the city, and 
partly to pay their adoration.s on the Mount of Olives 
■where Jesus ascended, and at the cave in Bethlehem 
where he was born.' 

In the conversion of Constantine, Christianity ob- 
tained a worldly triumph, and became thenceforth the 
public religion of the state. The difficulties Avhich 
had tonne rly beset the way of pilgrims to the Holy 
City were now removed ; the number of the pilgrims 
increased ; and an example of high inHucnce was set 
by 1 Iclena, the mother of the emperor. At the age of 
nearly fourscore years, but with a youthful spirit, she 
repaired in person to Palestine in the year to visit 
the holy places, and render thanks to (lod for the 
pro.sperity of her son and family. Having paid her 
adorations at the supposed places of ihe Nativity and 
.Vseension, and being sustained b^ the numiticc'nce of 
her son, she caused splendid churches to be erected 
on those spots, viz. in Bethlehein and on the Mount of 
Olives, which were afterwards still tin t her adorned by 
sumptuous presents from Constantine himself." She 
returned to Constantinople, and died there at tlie age 
of eighty, about the year 327 or .‘32.S. -’’ 

In the mean time, alter the transactions connected 
with the council of Nieea, as Eusebius informs us, 
the emperor Constantine (not without a divine adnio- 
nitam) became desirous of perlinjning a glorious work 
in Palestine, by beautifying and rendering sacred the 
place of the resurrection of our Lord. Eor hitherto, 
according to the same writer, impious men, or rather the 
whole race of demons through their instrumentality, 
had used every etfo't to deliver over that illustrious 
monument of immortality to darkness and oblivion. 

‘ lipacb. Deinoiistr. 1‘^vang. vi Ibid. iii. Ki. Tillcniont Mc- 

JO. vH ), moires poor servir a I’llist. Led. 

- j'di i) Vit. (Juiibl. iii, 42; 4d. tom. vii. p. 1(1. 
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They had covered the sepulchre ' with cartli brought 
from other ipiartcrs ; and then erected over it a sanc- 
tuary of Venus, in which to celebrate the impure rites 
and worship of that goddess. All these obstructions 
CJonstantine caused to be removed, and the Holy Se- 
pulchre to be purified. Not content with this, he gave 
directions to build a magnificent temple or place of 
prayer over and around the sepulchre. His letter on 
this subject to the bishop Macarius is preserved by 
Eusebius ; and presupposes the recent and joyful dis- 
covery of the “ sign (or monument) of the Saviour’s 
most sacred passion, which for so long a time had 
been liidden bencatJi the earth.”- "^I'liis discovery the 
emperor regards as a miracle, wliich it is beyond the 
capacity of man sufficiently to celebrate, or even to 
comprehend.* d’he church was completed and dedi- 
cated in the thirtieth year of Constantine, a. d. 535. 
On this occasion a groat council of bishops was con- 
vened by order of tlie emjieror from all the provinces 
of the empire, first at Tyre, and then at Jerusalem. 
Among them was Eusebius himself, who took part in 
the solemnities, and held several public discourses in 
the Holy City.' 

In like manner Cfiinstautiue gave orders to erect a 
church on the site of the terebinth of Mamre, where 
Abraham had dwelt ; and where, as was sui)po.sed, the 
Saviour had first manifested his presence in Palestine, 
d'he emperor wrote on the subject to Eusebius, who 
has preserved the letter. This church is also men- 
tioned by the Bord( aux pilgrim and by Jerome.’’ 

> Eusebius cvorvwlicre speaks of Eu.seb. A’ it. Const, iv. H3-47. 

the sepulchre as a cave, ])e Sozonien, ii. 'Jd. TilUanont Mc- 

Vit. Const, iii. 2(3. JJiJ. moires, &r. vii. \ 12. — The site of 

Euseb. Vit. Cou.si. iii. **10. the Jewish temple appears to have 
TO yv(ofji(rn<( Tou ay uoTtirno Utiiu.v beou left uiitoucheJ by Coustautine ; 
Trd^ovtj vTTo ry yy TT tXaf kpvkto* seC above, A ol. I. p. 438. 

' Euseb. A'^it. Const, iii. 31-53. 

^ See in general Euseb. Vit. Itin. Hieros. p. 391). ed. AVoss. 
Const, iii. 23-40. llieion. Onornast. art. Arhoc. 
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Such is the account which Eusebius, the cotempo- 
raiy and cyc-Avitness, gives of the churches erected in 
Palestine by Helena and her son Constantine. Not a 
word, not a hint, by which the reader would be led 
to suppose, that the mother of the emperor had any 
thing to do with the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or the building of a church upon the spot. But, as I 
have already remarked, this Avas the age of credulous 
faith, as Avell as of legendary tradition and invention, 
if not of pious fraud ; and this silencer of the father of 
Church History respecting Helena, Avas more than 
made good by his successors. All the Avriters of the 
fblloAving centiuy relate as Avith one voice, that the 
mother of Constantine Avas from the first instigated 
by a strong desire to search out and discover the Holy 
Sepulchre and the sacred cross on Avhich the Saviour 
had suffered. A divine intimation had pointed out to 
her the spot; and on her arrival at Jerusalem, she 
inquired diligently of the inhabitants. Yet the search 
was uncertain and difficult, in consequence of the ob- 
structions by AA'hich the heathen had sought to render 
the spot unknoAvn, I'licsc being all removed, the 
sacred sepulchre Avas discovered, and by its side ' three 
crosses, Avith the tablet bearing the inscription Avritten 
by Pilate. I'hc tablet Avas separated from the eross ; 
and noAV arose another dilemma, hoAv to ascertain 
Avhich of these three was the true cross. Macarius 
the bishop, Avho Avas present, suggested an appro- 
priate means. A noble lady of Jerusalem lay sick of 
an incurable disease ; the three erosses Averc presented 
to her in succession. The t\\'o first produced no ef- 
fect ; but at the approach of the third, she opened her 
eyes, recovered Inn- strength, and sprang from her bed 
in perfect health — In consequence of this discovery, 


Theodorct. Hist. Kcc. i. 17 . 
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Helena caused a splendid church to be erected over 
the spot, where the crosses were found. The same 
writers relate also the erection by Helena, of the two 
churches at Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives.* 

Leaving out of view the obviously legendary por- 
tions of this story, it would seem not improbable, that 
Helena was the prime mover in seai’ehing for and dis- 
covering the sacred sepulchre ; and that through her 
representations her son was induced to undertake the 
erection of the cliurch ; which in this way might still 
be appropriately ascribed to her. The emperor’s let- 
ter to Macarius, as we have seen above, seems to pre- 
suppose some such event.- Yet how are we then to 
account for the entire silence of Eusebius as to any 
such discovery by Helena ; supported as it is by the 
like silence of the pilgrim of Bordeaux, a. d. 333 ?'* 
Possibly Eusebius, the flatterer of Constantine, may 
have chosen to ascribe all to the piety and mag- 
nanimity of his patron ; and while the church was 
building under the emperor’s auspices for six or seven 
years after Helena’s death, her participation in it may 
have been unknown or overlooked by the pilgrim. 

However this may be, and notwithstanding the 
silence of Eusebius, there would seem to be hardly 


* Rufinibs ob. circa 410. lib. i. 
(xi.) 7, 8. Thcodorct 11. c. 440. 
lib. i. 18. Socrat. fl. c. 440. lib. i. 
17. SozouH'H fl. c. l^iO. lib, ii. 1. 
Kiifinus speaks of a divine intima- 
tion as well as of minute inquiry ; 
and so 8ozoinoii, and apparently 
Socrates. Sozonien also luontions 
the story of a Jew as one of the 
chief actors ; but rejects it. The 
story of torture and the like, be- 
longs apparently to a later ago. 
Comp. Paulin. Nolan. Epist. xi. 
Marinus Sanutus in Gesta Dei per 
Francos, ii. p. J21. Adrichomius, 
p. 17G. 

- Page 13. above. Wesseling 
denies this ; Itin, Hieros. p. 595. 


note on Golgotha. His chief rea- 
son is, that the word fiaorv^ior re- 
fers to the church built, and not to 
the sepulchre or cross found. The 
word, however, in the letter of 
Constantino, is not naprrnioy^ but 
yvoj^Hfrija ; Euscb, Vit. CoilSt. iii. 
30. 

J The Kin. Ukros. merely speaks 
of the church erected by Constan- 
tine over the sepulchre; and says 
not one word of Helena or of the 
cross. Even the churches of Beth- 
lehem and the Mount of Olives, 
which Eusebius ascribes to Helena, 
an' referred by the pilgrim to Con- 
stantine; pp. 595. 597, 599, cd. 
Wcssciing. 
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any fact of history better accredited, than this alleged 
discovery of the true cross. All the historians of the 
following century relate the circumstances as with 
one voice, and ascribe it to the enterprise of Helena. 
But this is not all. Cyrill, who was bishop of Jeru- 
salem from A. D. 348 onward, only some twenty years 
after the event, and who frequently speaks of preach- 
ing in the church erected by the munificence of Con- 
stantine, mentions expressly the finding of the cross 
under that emperor, and its existence in his own day.^ 
So too Jerome, describing in a. n. 404 the journey of 
Panla, relates that in Jerusalem she not only per- 
formed her devotions in the Holy Sepulchre, but also 
prostrated herself before the cross in adoration.' Yet 
neither of these fathers makes mention of Helena in 
any connection with cither the .cross or sepulchre. 
It would seem, honever, to be a.s little reasonable to 
doubt the existence of the alleged true cross at that 
early period, as it would be to give credit to the legen- 
dary circumstances related of its discovery. It was 
probably a Avork of jjioiis fraud. 

In the writings and traditions of succeeding cen- 
turies, the name of Helena became more prominent. 
Her memory and her deeds were embalmed and mag- 
nified in story as successive ages rolled on; until in 
the fourteenth century not less than thirty churches 
were ascribed to her within the limits of Palestine.’ 


• So in his Epist. ad Consfan- 
tiuni, 3. Opp. ed. Touttre, p. 3.V2. 

Ini fxfif yan rod .... Koj'orai'rirow 
Tor fT{)V narnur, to fTnin'iaiur rou 
frravojil h' 

roi. Also in (‘at. x. IP. p. I4(i. 

TO ‘Cv\oi> TO uywv TOO (Ti (IViiUr /Kto- 
(Ti'jufpov nno >//<»/' t-ioi- 

viifikvov. In othei place s h(» spe;.'\ks 
of portions of the; true cross r s al- 
ready distributed throughout the 
world, ( at. iv. 10. p. 57. Cat. xiii. 
4. p. 161 


IJicron. Epist 80. ad Eust. 
Epitaph. Eauhe, Opp. tom. jv. ii. 
p. 073. cd. Mart. 

^ So rsicephorus Callistus, fl. 
about A. I). 1300, Hist. Ecc. viii. 
30. p. ."jO.). seq. (*d. Duca'o. This 
writer enumerates by name seven- 
teen churches as built by Helena; 
and then says at the close, that she 
erected more than thirty in all. U 
is hardly necessary to remark, that 
his authority can weigh nothing 
against the silence of all the wri- 
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• And to the present day almost every remaining church 
in that country, of any antiquity, is in like manner 
referred in monastic tradition to the muniSeence of 
Helena. Yet if we adhere, as we must, to the testi- 
mony of all the writers near her time, the only churches 
which she can be regarded as having built, are those at 
Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives ; except so far 
as she may have taken part in the construction of those 
connected with the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Christian temple thus erected over the holy 
places at .Icrusalem, according to the description of 
Eusebius, had little resemblance to the structure 
which exists there at the present day.' The first care 
of Constantine was to erect a chapel or oratory over 
the sacred cave or sepulchre itself. This edifice was 
decorated Avith magnificent columns and ornaments of 
every sort. No mention is made of its magnitude or 
elevation, as is the case in respect to the neighbour- 
ing Basilica ; whence we may infer that the chapel 
was not large. Before this, on the East, was a large 
open court or area ornamented Avith a pavement of 
polished stones ; and surrounded on three sides by 
long porticos or colonnades. This place Avas appa- 
rently held to be the garden near Avhich Clirist Avas 
cmcificd ; and as such it is also mentioned by Cyrill 
as having been beautified by regal gifts.'' The eastern 
side of this court Avas shut in by the Basilica^ or 
church, erected over the rock on Avhich the cross Avas 
supposed to have stood, and Avhich Avas held to be 
Golgotha.® This edifice is described as of great extent 

ters of the fourth and fifth centu- ros. Catech. xiv. .5. p. 206. cd. 
lies. Touttee. 

' See in general, Euseb. Vit. ^ Comp. Cyrill. Cat. x. 19. 
Const, iii. 3.3-89. Toutt^'c Doscr. 2.3. ed. Touttce. From this 

«t Hist. Basilicse S. Kesurrect.' in rock or monticule was doubtless de- 
Cyrill. Hieros. Opp. p. 4 1 8. rived the epithet Mount, as applied 

''John, xix. 41. Cyrill. Hie- to the present Golgotha or Calvary. 

VOL. II. C 
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botii in its length and breadth, and of immense altitude^ < 
The roof was covered with lead ; the interior overlaid 
with variegated marbles ; the ceiling decorated with 
carved work; and the whole glittered in every part 
with burnished gold. The entrance was from the 
East, where were three gates; before which twelve 
columns, after the number of the apostles, formed a 
semicircle in front of the whole building. — It was this 
large church to which the name of the Martyrion was 
strictly applied, as standing over the place of the 
Saviour’s Passion. ^ The chapel over the Sepulchre 
was called the Anastasia or llcsurrcction.* But both 
these names seem also to have often been applied 
indiscriminately to the whole structure and to its 
various parts.^ 

The high example of Helena, the supposed discovery 
of the sacred places, and the erection of all these 
splendid churches, conspired to draw, in a still greater 
degree, the attention and the longings of the Christian 
world tOAvards Jerusalem. Pilgrimages were now mul- 
tiplied, as the dangers and difficulties were diminished ; 
and one of the most important documents of the 
age, is the Itinerary of a palmer from Bourdcaux 
in A. D. 333.‘ The dedication of the church of the 


Hence the expression ‘‘ Mount 
Calvary” has been adopted, almost 
without question, into every lan- 
guage of Christendom. Yet, in the 
New Testament tlun-e is no hint 
that Golgotha was in any sense a 
hillock; Matt, xxvii. 8.‘). Mark xv. 
22. Luke xxiii. 03. .John xix. 17. 
Neither Eusebius, nor Cyrill, (ex- 
cept as made to say so by the Latin 
translator,) nor .Jerome, nor the 
historians of the 4th and 5th cen- 
turies, speak of it as a mount. Yet 
the expression must have early 
become current, perhaps among 
the pilgrims; for the r. Hiercs. 
speaks of it as ‘‘monticulus Golgo- 
tha.” Kufinus has the expression, 


Golgothana riipes,” Hist. Ecc. 
ix. C>. Antoninus and Adamnatli^ 
make no allu.sion to a mount; but 
Bernhard, again, has “ Mens Cal- 
varia?.” At that time the usage 
appears to have become ftxed ; and 
is found in all later pilgrims and 
writers. 

‘ C.yrill Ilieros. Cat. xiv. 6. ed. 
Touttee. Compare Euseb. de Laud. 
Const, c. 9. .sub fine. 

^ The Arabic name of the pre- 
sent church is still eUKiyaineh^ the 
Resurrection. 

3 Tillemont Memoires, &c. tom. 
vii. p. 11. * 

^ Itiner. ilieros. seu Burdiga- 
lense. 
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‘ Holy Sepulclirc in a. d. 335, was afterwards celebrated 
annually by a festival, which continued for a week, 
and was resorted to by multitudes from all parts of 
the world.* Towards the middle of the same century, 
Hilarion first introduced the monastic life from Egypt 
into Palestine and Syria * ; which, finding there a con- 
genial soil, at once took deep root, and spread itself 
rapidly abroad throughout the land. 

The Jews, as wc have seen in the age of Con- 
stantine, were again permitted to approach .Jerusalem, 
and apparently to dwell once more upon their native 
soil. They had never been driven out from Galilee ; 
and under the reign of his successor Constantins, they 
formed the chief population of Diocacsarca (Sepphoris) 
and other towns ; and felt themselves in sufficient 
strengtli to take up arms in rebellion against the 
Romans. Rut they were soon subdued ; and in a. d. 
339 , this city was levelled to the ground."* The em- 
peror Julian, in abandoning Christianity, endeavoured 
as a matter of policy to win the confidence of the Jews. 
He showed them favour ; granted them privileges ; and 
gave them permission to return to Jerusalem, and re- 
build their sacred temple. They accordingly began 
to lay the foundations about a. n. 362 ; but the at- 
tempt, accoi’ding to contemporary writers, was ren- 
dered abortive by supernatural hindrances.’’ — Under 
the successors of Julian, the edicts would seem to 
have been j'cnew'ed, which prohibited the Jews from 


* Sozomeri, ii. 2G. 

2 Hieron. Vita Hilar. Sozom. iii. 
14. Tilleruont Mem. tom.vii. p.503. 
Neandcr Kirchcngeschichte, ii. ii. 
p. 503. 

3 See above, p. 1 1 . 

^ Socrates H. E. ii. 33. The- 
ophan. Chronogr. p. 33. Paris. See 
Reland Pal. p. 1000. For the Jews 
in Galilee, see in^Sec. AV., under 
Tiberias. 


Amniianus Marcellinui?, xxiii. 
1. “ raetueiidi globi flanmiarum 
prope fnndaineiita crebris assiiltibus 
erumpentes, fecere locum exustis 
aliquoties operibus inaccessum ; 
hoequo modo, ele lento destina- 
tius rcpellente, cessavit inceptuni.” 
Socr. H. E. iii. 20. Sozom. v. 
22. Tillemont Memoires, &c. vii. 
p. 409. seq. 


c 9 
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residing in Jerusalem ; for Jerome relates,, that in his 
day they were still forbidden to enter the city, except 
once a year, to wail over the temple.* Thus they 
continued to struggle on for a residence in the land 
and city of their fathers ; objects of contumely arid 
oppression on every side, and with little change in 
their general situation ; until at length the Muhamme- 
dan conquest gave them the opportunity of acquiring 
larger privileges, both in Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine. 

In the latter part of the fourth century, a. d, 384, 
Jerome, the celebrated father, took up his residence 
in Palestine, where he remained as a monk in the 
convent at Bethlehem until his death in a. d. 420. 
At this time monasteries and communities of anchor- 
ites (laurqe) were numerous®; and the whole of Pal- 
estine swarmed with monks and hermits. Jerome 
speaks expressly of “ the great multitude of brethren 
and the bands of monks,” who dwelt in and around 
Jerusalem.'* Even Paula, a noble Roman matron, the 
friend of Jerome, first made a pilgrimage to the holy 
places, and then retired to Bethlehem ; where she 
erected four monasteries, one for monks and three for 
nuns."* Nor was the throng of strangers and pilgrims, 
who came from every quarter of the globe to visit the 
holy places and adore the cross, less remarkable. The 
same father relates that devotees “ streamed to Jeru- 
salem from every part of the woi ld ; so that the city 
was crowded with persons of both sexes and of every 


I Hieron. Cotntn. in Zephan. i. 
15. “ usque ad praosenteni diem 
perfidi coloni (Ju(ia3i) . . . cxcepto 
planctu prohibentur in^redi Jeru- 
salem.” Then follows the passage 
quoted above, Vol. I. p. 351. note. 

^ A community of anchorites, 
dwelling near each other in sepa- 
rate cells, was called kav^a. Idura^ 


i. e. a street, village. See Neander 
K. G. II. ii. p. 504. Bolland in Acta 
Sanctor. Jan. torn.ii. p.298. 

“ Tantam fratrum inultitu- 
dinem et monachorum chores 
Ep. xxxviii. ad Pammach. tom. iv. 

ii. p. 308. ed. Mart. 

^ Hieron. Ep.dxxxvi. ad Eustoch* 
Epitaph. Paulie. 
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’class.”* From Gaul, Britain, Persia, India, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the whole East, princes and nobles thronged 
to the Holy City ; believing themselves to have less of 
religion, less of science, and not to have attained the 
highest point of virtue, unless they had paid their 
adorations to the Saviour in the very places, where 
the Gospel first shone forth in splendour from the 
cross.** Nor did the pilgrims limit their holy venera- 
tion to Palestine. Egypt was equally thronged ; and 
many also tra\’elled into Arabia, the supposed country 
of Job, to visit the dunghill and kiss the ground, on 
which the man of God had suffered with such 
patience.** Indeed, after the fourth and fifth centuries, 
there arc comparatively few of the more distinguished 
Saints of the Calendar, among whose merits one or 
more pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre are not 
enumerated.^ 

In such a state of things, it cannot be a matter of 
wonder, that the end should often be forgotten in the 
means ; that a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, instead of 
being resorted to merely as a means of elevating and 
purifying the religious feelings, and quickening the flame 
of devotion, should come to be regarded as having in 
itself a sanctifying and saving power ; and so the mere 
performance of the outward act, be substituted for the 
inward principle and feelings. That such was actu- 


^ “ Dc toto hue orbe concur- 
ritur. Plena est civitas universi 
generis hominuui ; et tanta utrius- 
que soxus constipatio, &c.’’ Ep. 
xlix. ad Paulin, tom. iv. p. ii. p, 505. 
ed. Mart. 8o Chrysost, in Ps. 109, 

$ 6. >/ OlKOVfli-Vif 

« See the Epistle under the 
mime of Paula ad Eustochium, 
Hieron. Opp. tom. iv. p. ii. pp. 550, 
551. 

» So Chrysost. Ilomil. v. de 
Statuis, Jl. tom. ii. p. 59. iJoXXoi 
pvp fiaKpav Tivd Kai outtovtiov 
airodijpiav trrfWovTai dno ropv Trt- 


pdnoy rT/ij yi/C ff’c 'Apa€iav 

rpkxovTtCi iva T})v Korrpiav tKtiPifv 
iCioai, Kul ^taadpevai Kara(J)t\fj<Tii)(n 
Ti)v yi]v, 

» See the Indices to the many 
volumes of the Acta Sanctorum of 
Bolland, art. Peregrination &c. 
Some of these holy men made no 
less than three pilgrimages to the 
Promised Land. So St. Cadocus, 
bishop of Beneventum, and Theo- 
dosius, bishop of Anastasiople, ii> 
the sixth century ; Acta Sanctor. 
Jan. tom. i. p. 60L April, tom. iii. 
p. ■ I ' 
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ally the case, is obvious from the language of Jerome 
and other fathers, who strove against this tendency. 
The former declares, that “ the places of the cross and 
of the resurrection of Christ can benefit only those who 
bear his cross, and who with Christ rise daily. From 
Jerusalem and from Britain, the celestial halls are 
equally open.”* And he goes on to relate of Hilarion, 
who spent much of his life as an anchorite in Palestine, 
that he only once visited Jerusalem and the sacred 
places.® To the same effect is the language of Gregory 
of Nyssa®; who justly appeals to tlic corruption and 
licentiousness which prevailed in Jerusalem, as a proof, 
how little such external impressions can contribute in 
themselves to the purification of the heart. 

The effects which would naturally follow from all 
these circumstances in respect to the topography of 
the Holy Land, have already been pointed out in the 
beginning of the preceding section. Almost as a 
matter of course, every place celebrated in the Bible 
was sought after by the credulous piety of monks 
and pilgrims, and its site definitely assigned. Whether 
this were done correctly, was not often with them a 
matter of strict inquiiy. Yet, during the fourth cen- 
tury, there is less reason for regret and complaint in 
this respect, than in the succeeding ages. Eusebius 
had composed his Ouomasticon in Greek, apparently 
about A. D. .330, after the sites of the holy places in 
Jerusalem had been determined'*; and this was now 
translated and revised by Jerome during his residence 
in Palestine, before the mass of foreign tradition, which 
afterwards spread itself abroad, had taken root or cast 
its darkening shadows over the land. This important 

1 Ep. xlix. ad Paulin, tom. iv. Ncander Kirchcngeschichte, bd. ii. 
p. ii. p.5(i4. ii. p. 7:31. 

a Hieron. 1. c. ♦ See the art. VoXytM, Golgotha, 

3 Gregor. Nyss. Epist. ad Am- the site of which had already been 
brosium «'t- BigiUs&aip. Compare fixed. 
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work serves to show the state of topographical tradition 
as it then existed ; and often stands in direct contra- 
diction to the specifications of later ages.' 

During the centuries after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the metropolitan sec of Palestine was at Cte- 
sarea ; to which the see of Jerusalem was subject like 
the rest.^ But when in the fourth century the holy 
places at Jerusalem became known, and were deco- 
rated with splendid edifices, and the Holy City began 
to reassume its importance in the Christian world, its 
bishops were not slow to bring forward its claims to 
a higher rank, as the original scat of the apostolic 
church. Bven so early as at the Council of Nicea, 
A. D. 325, its traditional claims had been acknow- 
ledged and aflirmcd ; saving however the dignity of the 
then metropolitan see.’* Cyrill as bishop of Jerusalem 
contended long with Acacius of Caesarea for the su- 
premacy ; though he was 'at last compelled to yield 
to the authority of the primate, by whom he was de- 
poseil.^ His successor, John, claimed also to be inde- 
pendent of Caesarea, and appealed to the Patriarch 
of Alexandria ; for which he is censured by Jerome.® 
The following bishop, Praylus, was a meek and holy 
man, and apparently avoided such controversies. But 
Juvenal, bis successor, who held the chair of Jerusa- 
lem from about a. d. 420 to 458, exerted himself to 
the utmost to establish the authority of his see, not 
only as superior to Caesarea, but as independent of 

^ See more above, Vol. T. p. 375. ^ Concil. Nic. Can. vii. 

- So Jerome, as if addressing (rwi'i^na KfKpdnjKe Kal Trapdeorng 
himself to John, bishop of Jerusa- tv AiXiq tninKovov 

lem, and referring him to the coun- Tifidfr^ai, txtrio rijv dKoXov^iav ri)g 
cU of Nicea, exclaims : “ Ni fallar, n/iiic, Ty fitiTponoXH (TifjCofikvov row 
hoc ibi dccernitiir, iit P«ila3stina3 oiKtiw dhwparos, Labb. Concil. 
metropolis Caesaraea sit, et totius tom. i. p. 47. 
orientis Antiochia llieron. ICg. ^ Theodoret. H.E. ii. 26. Sozom. 
xxxviii. ad Pammacb. tom, iv. p. li. iv. 25. 
p. 330. ed. Mart. . Hier©n. 1. c. 
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the patriarch of Antioch. It was not however until 
the Council of Chalcedon, a. d. 451 — 3, that he was 
able after long efforts to effect his purpose. It was 
there decreed, that Jerusalem should be thenceforth 
an independent patriarchate, comprising the three 
Palestincs ; while Antioch should retain the two Phe- 
nicias and northern Arabia.^ 

Amid all the religious or rather theological contro- 
versies, which agitated the oriental churches during 
these centuries, it was hardly to be expected that 
Palestine, crowded as it was with ecclesiastics and 
monks, should remain in peace. On the contrary, it 
actually became one of the chief scats of strife and 
fierce contention, which were not in all cases appeased 
without bloodshed. In the fourth century, the Arian 
controversy had much to do with the repeated deposi- 
tions of Cyrill from the sec of Jerusalem.- In a.d. 415 
Pelagius himself’ appeared before two tumultuous 
synods at Jerusalem and Diospolis (Lydda).“ About 
the same period we find in and around Jerusalem the 
germ of the controversy, which a century later raged 
with such vehemence against the Origenists.'* 

The declaration of the Council of Chalcedon (a. m 
451) in favour of the doctrine, of the two distinct na- 
tures of Christ, was the signal for tlie outbreak of 
violence on the part of the Monophysites, its opposers ; 
whose chief seat at first was in Palestine and Egypt. 
Theodosius, a fanatical monk, who had already excited 
tumults in the council, returned to Jerusalem ; and 
having ingratiated himself with Eudocia, the widow 
of the late emperor Theodosius 11., Avho resided in 
Palestine, he soon obtained influence throughout the 

1 Concil. Chalcedon. act. vii. 2 Sozoni. H. E. iv. 2.5. 

Labb. tom. iv. p. See also ^ Ncander K. G. ii. iii. p. 1222,. 

Le Quien Oriens Christ, tom. iii. seq. 

p. IIU. seq. t . 4 Meander l.c. p. 1424. seq. 
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convents, and raised a fierce party against the decision 
of the council. His partisans took possession of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, deposed the patriarch 
Juvenal, drove him from the country, and elected 
Theodosius in his stead. The orthodox bishops and 
moderate men were now everywhere deposed; some 
were slain, and their places filled hy unworthy per- 
sons and even malefactors. The emperor Marcian, 
on hearing of these events, took measures to replace 
the exiled patriarch in his station, and restore things 
to their former order; but this could only he done 
after fierce conflicts ; since both parties (as Evagrius 
expresses it) acted only according to the dictates of 
their rage. Theodosius retired secretly to Mount Sinai ; 
where he was followed by a letter missive of the emperor, 
to which we have already alluded in another place.* 

The controversy continued to rage in Egypt, ac- 
companied with many tumults ; and the successive 
emperors, themselves weak-minded or vacillating men, 
were unable to quench the flames of discord. Under 
Anastasius I., who began to reign in a. d. 491, and 
was himself opposed to the decree of the council of 
Chalccdon,^ the Monophysite party acquired new 
strength, and gar e occasion to ncAV disturbances, un- 
der its two distinguislicd leaders, Xenaja or Philoxe- 
nus, and Severus.'^ The tumults broke out first at 
Antioch, wherc Elavianus, the mild but orthodox 
patriajch, was assailed in a. n. 512 by a host of 
fanatic monks from the neighbourhood, who forced 
their way into the city, and demanded that he should 
anathematize the acts of the council of Chalcedon. 
The people of the city however sided with the patri- 

' Vol. I. pp. 183, 184, For the tor. Jan.'^^toni. ii. p. 313. Uvagrii 
general history of this tumult, see Hist. Ecc. ii. 5. JLe Quien Oriens 
Vita St. Euthemii, ]So. 7t3., in Chfist. iii. 166. 

Cotclerii Monuni. .Eccl. Graecae, Neander K. G. ii. iii. p. 1128. 

tom. ii. p. 26 1 ; Lat, in Acta Sane- seq. 
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arch, rose upon the monks, and slew a large number, 
who found their only sepulchre in the waves of the 
Orontes. The monks of Coele- Syria also, among 
whom riavianus had lived, hastened to Antioch to 
tender him their services and protection. Yet he was 
ultimately deposed in the same year, and driven into 
exile at Petra. He was succeeded in his office by the 
Monophysite leader Sevems. ‘ 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem was at this time 
held by Elias ; whose influence among the monks and 
clergy of Palestine, however great, was yet less than 
that of the celebrated anchoi’ite, St. Sabas, the founder 
of several lanrcp and monasteries ; and among them, 
of that which still bears his name in the desert be- 
tween Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. In the very 
same ycai', a. d. 512, Severus of Antioch sent messen- 
gers to Elias, who refused to acknoAvledge him. The 
message was repeated in May, a. o. 51.3, accompanied 
by several clergy and some of the emperor’s troops. 
This roused the indignation of Sabas in his holy 
retreat ; he repaired with other abbots to .Jerusalem ; 
expelled the messengers of Severus from the city ; and 
collecting a multitude of monks betbre Calvary, pro- 
nounced anathemas against Severus and all those of 
his communion, in the presence of the magistrates and 
of the officers and troops whom the emperor had sent. 
Still, the power of the state at length prevailed. The 
emperor sent Olympius, who then held the command 
in Palestine, with a body of troops to Jerusalem ; and 
as Ehas still refused to disavow allegiance to the 
decrees of Chalcedon, he was deposed and banished to 
Allah. There he died in a. d. 518; being visited in 
his last moments by Sabas." 

* Evagr. H. E. iii. 32. Monum. Eccles. Grsec. tom. iii. 

. 5 Cyrill. Scythop. Vita Sabse, pp. 30B-10, 324. Lc Quicu Oriens 
56, 60^ Gr. et Lat. in Cotolerii Christ, iii. p. 181. scq. 
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His successor in the patriarchate, John III., who 
was expected to anathematize the council of Chalce- 
don, not only did not do this, but took at first a neu- 
tral course, and afterwards made common cause with 
the orthodox party. Disputes and fierce passion con- 
tinued to prevail among the ecclesiastics and monks 
of Palestine ; but they seem not to have broken forth 
into deeds of open violence. The accession of the 
orthodox emperor, Justin I., in a. d. 518, was hailed 
with triumph by Sabas and his disciples. The new 
decrees of this emperor in favour of orthodoxy were no 
sooner known in Jerusalem, than an infinite multitude 
of monks and laymen collected in that city ; the holy 
Sabas and a council of bishops hastened to assemble ; 
and at a festival celebrated on the 6th of August, the 
imperial decrees were openly promulgated. 

Justinian, who ascended the throne in a. d. 527, 
was the still more decided and despotic friend of the 
orthodox faith. Sabas died about a. d. 532 in the 
odour of sanctity, at the great age of ninety-four years.* 
Not long after his decease, new troubles and dissen- 
sions broke out among his immediate disciples and 
flock. The unquiet spirit of oriental Monachistn, 
which had hitherto expended itself’ in the Monophy- 
site controversy, or been controlled- by tjie predomi- 
nance of a master spirit, or felt the influence of the 
imperial despotism, now began to manifest itself in a 
different form. The tendency and doctrines of the 
Origenists w-ere again broached, especially by Nonnus 
in the new laum foimded by Sabas near Tekoa, and 
in several others. The same doctrines found admis- 
sion also among many of the members of the principal 
laura of Sabas ; but the great body remained faithful 
to the orthodox doctrine, and expelled the others, to 

• ' Cyrill. Scyth. Vita Sabae, in tom. iii. p. 353. seq. Le Quten 
Cotelerii Monum. Eccl. Grsec. Oriens Cbr. iii. p. 194. scq. 
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the number of forty, from the community. These 
retired to the laura near Tekoa ; and the united band 
of the Origenists now attempted to get possession of 
various monasteries. They even attacked the chief 
laura of Sabas, with force and violence, but without 
success.^ 

In A. D. 536, at the suggestion of the Rpman 
bishop, Agapetus, then at Constantinople, and of 
Mennas, patriarch of that city, the patriarch Peter of 
Jerusalem held a synod composed of the bishops of the 
three Palestines ; at which not only the decrees of the 
synod of Constantinople in the same year against the 
Monophysites were confirmed, but the dogmas of Origen 
were also publicly subjected to anathema. This mea- 
sure caused great indignation among the followers of 
Nonnus, and gave rise to further tumults.^ The edict 
of the synod was however subscribed by all the bishops 
and abbots of Palestine, except one ; which so en- 
raged Nonnus and the other chiefs of the Origenists, 
that they renounced the communion of the orthodox ; 
and withdrawing from the laura near Tekoa, -dwelt 
in the plain. After long negotiation they returned to 
the laura, retaining still great bitterness against the 
inmates of the laura of Sahas ; which thev manifested 
by open aivl violent attacks. They succeeded at 
length in obtaining possession for a time of this chief 
laura ; an Origenist rvas installed as abbot in the 
seat of the holy Sabas.’’ This however did not long 
continue. The holy Conon was afterwards made 
abbot ; Eustochius (about A. n. 545) succeeded to 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem ; and, by command of 
the emperor, the military force was employed to drive 

» Cyrill. ibid. p. 360-*2: Baronins Cyrill. Vita Sabae, 1. c. p,365, Le 
Ann. A. B. 532. viii. seq. Le Quien Quion 1. c. p, 204. seq. Neander 
ibid. p. 190-200. K. G. ii. iii. p. 1 135. seq. 

« Lebb. Concil. tom. V. p. 275-87. ^ Cyrill. Scyth. Vit. Sabae, ibid. 

Baronius Ann. a. i>. 500. xciv. p. 070. 
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out the Origenists from their strong-hold, the new 
laura (so called) near Tekoa. From this time peace 
appears to have been restored.* 

1 have dwelt the longer upon these gloomy details, 
in order to show the extent, as well as the character 
and spirit, of that body of monks and ecclesiastics 
with ^which Palestine was thronged ; and who for so 
many centuries were the only persons to investigate 
the Scriptures, and fix the traditional topography of the 
Holy Land. 

Despotic as Justinian was in behalf of orthodoxy, 
he was no less a passionate builder of churches and 
monasteries, as well as of fortresses ; and to such an 
extent was this passion carried out during his long 
reign, that the cotemporary historian Procopius has 
left us a work in six books, treating solely of the edi- 
fices erected by this emperor.- In Constantinople 
itself, the church of St. Sophia remains to this day a 
monument of his taste and public munificence. With 
the conv(nit erected by him at Mount Sinai "we have 
already become acquainted. ' In Palestine the Samar- 
itans made insurrection against Justinian, as they had 
foimerly done uiider the empei'ors Zeno and Anastasius ; 
slaughtered the Christians of Neapolis ; and destroyed 
their churches. They were however speedily subdued ; 
and the emperor rebuilt the churches and erected 
a new one strongly fiirtificd on Mount Gerizim. This 
was in the third year of Justinian, a . d . 529.^ In 
the same connection, and as if occurring about the 
same time, Procopius describes the erection of a large 
church at Jerusalem by Justinian in honour of the 
Virgin, on wliicli great expense and labour were be- 

* Cyrill. ibid, p.375, seq. Evagr. ^ See above iu Vol. I. p. 184. 

H. E. iv. 38. ^ Procop. de JEdific, v. 7, 

2 lUpi Tutv roif ^e<T7rurov 'lovtrri- Chron. Pascbale seu Alexandrin. 
vtavov KTi(Tfidru)v, De JEdificiis Jus^ pp. 3*25, 326. ed. Ducange, Parisi 
tiniani, kQ. in the Corpus Scriptor, 1688. 

Historise Byzant. 
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stowed, in order to make it one of the most splendid in 
the world. This church, as we have seen, was appar- 
ently the edifice now known as the mosk cl-Aksa, 
on the southern part of the site of the temple.’ The 
same writer ascribes to this emperor the building of 
not less than ten or eleven monasteries in and around 
Jerusalem and Jericho, a Xenodochium or hospital for 
pilgrims at Jericho, and also the building up of the 
walls of Bethlehem and other cities.® Eutychius in the 
ninth century relates the same general facts respecting 
Justinian ; and adds that he erected also a hospital for 
strangers in Jerusalem. ■ 

This public provision for the accommodation of 
pilgrims in the Holy Land, serves to show, that their 
numbers at this period were not diminished. On the 
contrary, the pilgrims from the West would appear to 
have increased ; and it was regarded as a pious duty 
of occidental princes and wealthy individuals, to make 
further provision for their wants. At the close of this 
century, Gregory the Great of .Borne (a. d. 590 — 604) 
is said to have sent the abbot Probus with a. large 
sum of money to Jerusalem, where he too erected a 
splendid hospital for the reception of pilgrims/ To 


1 See above, Vol. I. p. 438. Pro- 
cop. de iEdif. v. 6. 

2 Procop. do iEdificiis Justiniani, 
V. 9. 

3 Eutychii Annales, Arab, et Lat. 
ed. Pococke, Oxon. 10.58, tom. ii. 
pp. 158, 159. seq. — Of the church 
built by Justinian in Jerusalem, 
Eutychius merely says, “ he coin- 

leted the church of Helena which 
ad been begun by the patriarch 
Elias ;** of course in the same cen- 
tury ; ibid. p. 108. Eutychius also 
relates, that Justinian at the same 
time caused the church in Bethle- 
hem to be rebuilt ; and being dis- 
pleased at the manner in which his 
legate had constructed the edifice, 
he ordered his head to be struck 


off. Both these accounts have an 
air of the fabulous. 

» Bolland Acta Sanctor. Mart, 
tom. ii. p. 157. Possibly this hos- 
ital, or that of Justinian, may 
ave been the edifice still used by 
the Muslims as a hospital, where 
food is daily distributed to the 
poor. It is called by the Franks the 
Kitchen of Helena, and is situated 
oil the street in which we resided, 
running down eastward below the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Its 
portal, if I remember right, exhi- 
bits an architecture of the Byzan- 
tine type. See Turner’s Tour in 
the Levant, ii. p. 268. Schubert’s 
Reise, ii. p. 585. The Arabic name 
is et-Tekiyeh. 
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such an extent was this feeling of duty at length car- 
ried, that in the following centuries there was scarcely 
a city of note in France or Italy, in which the charity 
of Christians had not provided a hospital for the pious 
wanderer to Rome and the Holy Land ; while in Con- 
stantinople, at least in the ninth century, there were 
several establishments of the same character.* 

To the close, of the sixth century belongs also the 
Itinerary of Antoninus Martyr, or Antoninus Placen- 
tinus ; for he is called by both names. His descrip- 
tion of the Chm’ch of the Holy Sepulchre corresponds 
with that of Eusebius as above given. Of the author, 
nothing further is known. 

The journey of the pilgrims to Jerusalem was also 
facilitated, and the interest taken by all in the Holy 
Land was cherished and augmented, by the commer- 
cial intercourse, which at this period was kept up with 
the East by several cities along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The merchants of Marseilles in the 
sixth and seventh centviries sent their ships to Alex- 
andria and the coasts of Syria ; and received from 
thence paper, oil, and the silks and spices of the re- 
moter East.^ In the sixth century at the court of king 
Guntram of Burgundy, the wine of Gaza was regarded 
as the highest delicacy.'' — In like manner the mer- 
chants of Syria and the East travelled with their Avares 
into the Occident, and extended their AA’anderings 
throughout the greater part of France and Spain.^ 

Another motive which scrA'^cd at this period and 
later to encourage and multiply pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, was the desire of obtaining the relics of saints and 


1 Muratori Antiq. Ital. Med. Wilken Gesch. der Kreuzzuge, i. 
-®vi, tom. iii. p. 575. BolIaudiActa p. 17. 

Sanctor. Mart. tom. ii. p.298. Wilken 3 Gregor. Tur. vii. 29. 

Gesch. der Kreuzz. i. p. 10. Greg. Tur. iv. 38. Wilken 

2 Gregorius Turonensis, v. 5. 1. c. pp. 17, 18. 
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holy persons; among whiph not a few were tlibgeS 
to have appertained to our Saviour himself ’ Abotit 
this time the bones and other remains, especially 6f 
those who had suffered martyrdom, became an object 
of idolatrous veneration. Churches and eohvents held 
it to be necessary to possess (if possible) the skeletons 
or other memorials of their patron saints ; or at least 
those of other saints of holy renown ; in order to in- 
crease their own authority and consideration with* the 
people. Among the laitj'^ too, the most sacred oath 
was that taken upon the relies of a saint ; and the 
possession of a relic was regarded as a protection 
against every species of evil.^ Hence such relics were 
sought for with avidity, and purchased at a high price. 
They were indeed to be found in great numbers in 
the West ; for the saints of France and Spain, and es- 
pecially those of Italy, did not fail to leave behind 
them memorials possessing a wonder-working power. 
Yet relics from the Holy Land enjoyed nevertheless 
the pre-eminence ; and those churches and convents 
were especially venerated, Avhich could boast of pos- 
sessing some relie of the Saviour or of his cotemporary 
followers.- The shrewdness of the oriental clergy was 
not slow to take advantage of this superstition ; and the 
pilgrims who sought in Jenisalem and elsewhere for 
relics, were seldom necessitated to seek in vain. The 
common people at length manufactured them accord- 
ing to tJie demand ' ; although, in practising this fraud. 


1 Capitular. Caroli Magn. lib. vi. 
c. 209. “ Omne sacraraentuni in 
ecclesia et super rcliquias juretur 
. . Sic ilium Deus adjuvet rt 
illi Sancti, quorum istae reliqiiia3 
sunt, ut veritatem dicat.** Pharle- 
magne also took relica with him in 
time of war. So too the Byzantine 
Greeks. See Wilken, 1. c. p. 12. 
Du Fresno in Vlllahardouin Hi^t. 
de r Empire de Con8tantitiit)|>ie, 
Paris, 1657, fol. p.3U-ia 


‘ Wilken, 1. c. p. 12. 

^ Thus, in a. n. 1027, a common 
man in France made a regular 
trade of such fabricated relics^ pre- 
pared moistly from the bones of 
persons W dead. Several 

oishopi iipPp^sed the cheat, ahd 
shared %ams. See Rodolpb, 
Glaher, Francor. Hist. it^. 8.; in 
Du Chesne Scriptores Hist, Franc* 
tom. iv! Bouquet*s Reeuell, t. x. 
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they did not go beyond that of the, priests both of the 
East and the West, in distributing to all the world 
pieces of the true cross.’ — These relics from Palestine 
were sold in the West to clergy and laity at a high 
profit; and thus a pilgrimage to Jerusalem often be- 
came a source, not only of spiritual renown, but also 
of emolument. So profitable indeed did this trade in 
relics become, that Syrian merchants repaired with 
them to Europe for sale.- 

Thus had now rolled on the first six centuries after 
the Christian era. For half of this long period Jeru- 
salem had remained in darkness, beneath the oppres- 
sive sway of heathen domination. During the other 
half, she had again reassumed her station as the Holy 
City of the Christian world ; and the relations in 
which she stood towards the AVTst, if not always of 
the holiest character, were nevertheless such as to ex- 
cite even in worldly minds a deep interest in her for- 
tunes. Another period of longer and deeper darkness 
was now about to commence ; and Jerusalem, “ the joy 
of the whole earth,” Avas once more to be trodden 
down by the barbarian hordes of a false religion, under 
a thraldom from which even yet she is not emanci- 
pated. 

The Persians under Chosroes I. had already made 
inroads upon the Roman empire during the reign of 


’ The trade in pieces of thti 
true cross commenced very early ; 
for Cyrill of Jems. (c. JaO.) luen- 
tioTi.s that they were already dis- 
persed throughout the world ; see 
above, p. 10. note The sacred 
cross was alleged to have an in- 
herent power of rc-prodiictiun ; so 
that, when a portly was taken 
away, it was agald re- 

placed: “ III maten^M^usata vim 
yivam tenons, ita ex illo tempore 
muumcris pa*ne quotidic hominum 
votis lignum suum commodat, ut 

VOL. II. 


detrimenta non sentiat, ot quasi in- 
taeta pernianeat,” &c. See Paulin. 
Nolan. (11. A. i). 400,) Epist. 11, 
scu 01. Vt'ry many abl)cys and 
convents had portions of the cross 
to show. Sec Wilken, 1. c. p. 13. — 
In like manner, Charles the ^^ald 
foumled a convent in Aquitaine, 
“ in quo posuit pra'putium Domini 
Jesu Chriati.*' Chron. Sithiense 
ad aim. 875, in Marlene Thesaiir. 
Nov. Anoedot. toiti. in. 

i Oragor. Turonqnsis^ viii. 31. 
Wilken, 1. c. p, 15. 
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Justinian, and had extended their conquests into the 
heart of Syria, as far as to Antioch and the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Under Chosroes II. the war was 
renewed against the emperor Phocas and his successor 
Heraclius. The Persians penetrated into Syria; cap- 
tured Damascus in a. d. 613 ; and then directed their 
victorious progress southwards towards Jerusalem. 
They were joined on the Avay by tlie Jews of Tiberias, 
Nazaretb, and the mountains of Galilee. In the month 
of June, A. 1 ). 6 14, the Holy City "was invested and 
taken by storm ; many thousands of the clergy, monks, 
consecrated virgins, and other inhabitants were slain ; 
the splendid churches were throAvn down, and that of 
the Holy Sepulchre burned with fire ; Avhilc the patri- 
arch Zacharias, Avith the true cross, and multitudes of 
the inhabitants, AAcre carried aAvay into captivity.* 

Many fugitives from Palestine and Syria noAV re- 
tired to Alexandria, Avhere they Avere cherished by 
the bounty of the patriarch John Eleemon (the com- 
passionate). This munificent patron also sent large 
supplies of provisions to the miserable inhabitants Avho 
remained in Jerusalem. And Avhen, not long after, 
Modestus Avas appointed as the vicar of Zacharias 
during his exile, the same patriarch furnished him 
with a large sum of money and a thousand labourers 
from Egypt, to aid in rebuilding the Holy City and its 
churches.^ 

1 The particulars of this siege, sand ; and Eutychius ascribes the 
and its consequences, arc related slaughter to the Jews. The Sara- 
by a coteniporary writer in the ceris or Arah.s would appear also 
Chronicon Paschale .sen Alexan- to have acted with the l^'rsians ; 
drinuni, p .‘385. ed. Paris. Also they plundered the monastery of 
by Antiochus, at that time abbot St. Saba, and massacred forty-four 
of the convent of St. Saba, in P>i- of the monks. Antiochus, 1. c. 
blioth. vet. Patrura, tora.i. p. t02J3. Le Quicn, p. 252. 
seq. Later writers arc • Theo- a See the life of St. John Elee- 
phanes Chronographia, p. 252. ed. raon by Leontius, a cotemporary 
Paris EiUychii Annal. ii. p. 2Pi. Cyprian bishop; Lat. in Bollandi 
Comp. Le ( hiii n Oriens Christ, iii. Acta Sanctor. Jan. tom. ii. p. 500. 
p. 250. seq. i'heophanes gives the Le Quien, iii. p. 250. seq. 
number of th* lain at ninety thou- 
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Although Palestine and Syria remained under the 
yoke of the Persians, yet Modestus appears not to 
have been hindered in the Avork of restoration. He 
proceeded to build up again from their foundations 
the churches of tlic Resurrection and of Calvary, as 
also a church of the Assumption.' AVhether in doing 
this he changed the form of the buildings around the 
Holy Sepulchre, we arc not told; but the description 
of Arculfus, as given by Adamnanus at the close of 
the centui'y, seems not to tally with the accounts of 
Eusebius. According to him, the Holy Sepulchre was 
covered by a small tefrorium (tugurium?) cut from 
the same rock, and standing in the midst of a large 
circular church constructed over it." The Basilica or 
Martyrion of (Constantine was situated as before. 
Adamnanus further describes a church of Golgotha 
between the Basilica and the Sepulchre ; but this is 
not mentioned by Bernhard two centuries later.’ Both 
these Avriters however speak of a church of St. Mary, 
adjacent to the buildings of the Sepulchre on the 
south ; and this is not improbably the church of the 
Assumption restored by Modestus. 

After vears of discomfiture and disaster, the tide 
of A’ictory turned at length in faA'our of Heraclius. He 
routed the armies of the Persians, put their monarch 
to flight, and pursued them into their OAvn territory. 
Early in a. d. 628, Chosrocs Avas deposed and mur- 
dered by his son Sirocs ; avIio immediately concluded 
an inglorious peace AAith the Roman emperor. The 
patriarch Zacharias and other captiA'es aa'ctc restored 
after fourteen years of exile, and the true cross was 

* Antiochi £pist. in Biblioth. vet ^ “ Valdo grandis ccclesia .... 
Patr. Grajc. tom. i, p. 1023. seq. supc’i illud construct*!.” Adaran. 
I-'G Quien, 1. c. p. 259. Baron. i. 2. 

Anna!, a. i>. 616. vi. — Antiochiia * See t'lc description and plan of 
describes Modestus as a second Adamnanus, i. 2. seq. Bernhard 
Bezaleel, or at least a Zerubbabel. d« Locis Sanct. 10. 

D 2 
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given up. The emperor returned first to Constanti- 
nople, where he made a triuinplial entry ; and in the 
following year repaired in person to Jerusalem, which 
he entered on foot, bearing the true cross upon his 
shoulder.' 

But the restoration of the Holy City to the dominion 
of the Christians, was not of long duration. Jerusalem 
had indeed been freed from the yohe of the. disciples 
of Zoroaster ; but only in order to be .speedily sub- 
jected to the more galling and ])ermancnt bomlage of 
the folloAvers of Muhainmed. The arms of the false 
prophet and his companions had already subdued 
Arabia, Syria, and Bgypt ; and in a. n. G36 the troops 
of the Khalif Omar appeared bcf()rc Jerusalem. The 
city was bravely defended by the patriarch Sophro- 
nius. After a long siege’, the Khalif himself repaired 
to the camp ; and the patriarch at length surrendered 
to him the Holy City in a. d. 637, on condition that 
the inhabitants should be secured as to their lives, 
their families, their property, and their churches. The 
latter were neither to be destroyed nor appropriated 
to the Muhammedans. The gates were opened ; and 
Omar entered in a garment of camel’s hair, the com- 
mon apparel of his countrymen. He was not very 
cordially received by the patriaich ; who, on .seeing 
him in this garb, exclaimed : “ I’liis is of a truth the 
abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing in the holy place!”* The Khalif 
honourably fulfilled his jiromises ; and performed his 


1 Chron. Pascluil. p. :M>8. sttp 
0(1. Paris. Tli(.*ophavi. Cliroiuj^T. 
p. 273. cd. Paris. Barouii Aniial. 
A. i>. fj28. i. ii. Lc 1. c. 

P. 2 ‘ 17 . Ill A f>. (idl, lIoiai’liiT- , 
rotiriii" biTtB'c li.i' MhliauHiu'daiis, 
carried will, liiia ilu* lr;u; <‘iu; to 
Ojnstanlii'nj;^^ win ro it was seen 
an*' doscf.bt^l t»y Arciilfo.s at the 


close ot' the century. Theophan. 
Chronop:r. ji. 2so. Adaniuan. dc 
Lo(!. Sanct. iii. 3. 

‘ (Jhrislian writers say tlie siege 
continued two years ; Arabian 
writers, four inontlis. 

' in alluhiou to Maith. xxiv. la. 
Tiieophanos Chronograph, p. 

(‘d Par. 
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devotions only on the steps of the Basilica ; in order 
that his followers might have no pretext to claim pos- 
session of the church after Ins departure, under the 
pretence that he had worshipped in it.' I'he further 
procecilings of Omar and his successors in erecting a 
inosk upon the site of the Jewish temple, have already 
heeu narrated." 

From this time onward until the era of the crusades, 
a period of four and a half centuries, the history of Jeru- 
salem again presents little more than a hliink. A few 
scatteied notices drawn from the itineraries of pilgrims 
and the eotemporary Avorks of European authors, with 
the traditions recoi-ded hy later oi-iental Avriters, furnish 
all the materials Avhieh exist for such a history ; and, 
strange as it may ajipear, e\'en these liaAc never yet 
heel) fully collected and arranged.'’ 'I'lic names of the 
successive patriarchs are indeed preserved ; but the 
ihrouicle of their lives illustrates the progress of theo- 
logical controversy, rather than the history of Jeru- 
salcra.'* We can here, of course, only touch upon some 
of the jn-incipal events. 

d’'he remainder of the scAX'nth century as avcII as 
the greater portion of the eighth, is barren of incidents 
relating to Jerusalem. The Muslims extended their 


' The oarliost writers wlio do- 
scribo these events are, Theo- 
pbanes, l.c., and Kntychius, Annal. 
ii. p. *284. seq. The former livetl 
apparently nearly or quite two 
etmturies after the event, and the 
latter about a. i>. a87(). The .\ra- 
hian writers, VTmaeiu (el-MaViin), 
Abulfoda, and Abulfaragius (Bar 
HebriTMis), who give still more par- 
ticulars, are all of the thirteenth 
century. 

' See above, Vol. I. p. 14(». 

^ The notices of Jerusah in dur- 
ing this period are best given hy 
^Vilken (whom I liave in part fol- 
lowed) in his introdiietion. (ic.^ch 
fler Kreiizz. i. p. I. seq See alt’ 


Miehaud ili.st. des Croi.'^ades, tom. 
!. The work of Gibbon contain.^ 
some of these notices. Witsins, in 
hi.s jirofessed history of .Teru.salem, 
utterly passes over this whole pe- 
riod. Miscell. kSae. tom. ii. excrc. 
xii. 10, 41. William of Tyre 
wrote a work entitled, J)e Grslis 
oriitilalifim Prinvipiim^ covering 
the time from the cvnupiost of Je- 
rusalem to the era of the crusades ; 
hut it is unfortunately lost. AVill. 
Tyr. i, J. fin. 

> See Bapi>ehroch Patriarehnr. 
ITioros. Hist, (.^hronol. ]n*i‘1i\ed to 
ttwy \( !.; San(4or. Maii, toin. iii. 
liO (Jnien Oriens (Christ iii. }q> 
•JSO >00 

3 
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conquests ; subdued the northern coast of Africa and 
the kingdom of Spain ; and threatened to advance into 
France ajid Italy. Meanwhile the Christian pilgrims 
to Palestine resumed their wonted course apparently 
in peace ; and the Holy City, which the Arabians also 
called el-Kuds (the Holy), became likewise a place of 
pilgi’imagc for the Muhammedans.’ These pilgrimages 
were still connected with the spirit of trade. Arculfus, 
who visited Jerusalem about a. u. 697, relates that a 
fair was held there annually on the fifteenth day of 
September, which was attended by an innumerable 
multitude from every quarter, for the pui poscs of mutual 
traffic and intercourse.'^ 

Towards the middle of the eighth century, the 
sceptre of the Khalifs, atlcr a long and bloody struggle, 
was transferred from the race of the Ommiades to that 
of the Abassidcs.' About a. n. JbO, Almansor (el- 
Mansur), the second of his race, founded the city of 
Bagdad, and removed the scat of the Khalifate from 
Damascus to his new capital on the banks of the 
Tigris. During this century, cartlupiakcs were fre- 
quent in Syria and J^alestinc.^ d'he situation also of 
the Christians in the East appears to have become 
more difficult and less secure. Patriarchs and bishops 
were deposed and driven from their homes at the 
caprice of their Muhaminedan rulers ; and exactions 
and oppiessions were the natural consequence of the 
existing relations of society.'' Yet the pilgrims from 

1 Eutyrh. Annal. li. \). •‘5C4. 7.>0. Ciironogr. pp. a'>4, J357, 3G1. 

D’JIorbelot Eiblioth. Or, art. Cods. ccl. Iran's. 

2 Adamnan. dc Loci.s Sanet. i. ■ *So tho patriarchs of Antioch 

i. ap.d Jerusalcrn ; Elrnacin Hist. 

The general history jf this Same. lib. i. 17. p. 8*2. I.ugd. T^at. 
change ni;;y he seen in Gibbon. 1025. Sec, too, the letter of the 
chap. Hi. Syrian monks to the second Coun- 

^ Violent »!arthquakes. wlrch de- cil of Xicea, .v. d. 787, in Labb. 
stroyed chnrtJies, convenfh, and (Joncil. tom. vii. p. 170. seq. 
even whob* i vies, are mentioned he Qnicn Or. Christ. Hi. p. 297. 
by rhecpliancs in a. i>. /4G, 719, socj. 304. Also Acta Sanctorum, 
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the West seem in general to have been looked upon 
with favour ; and they seldom suffered harm in their 
persons or hindrance in their pursuits. Among them 
at this period was St. Madelveus, bishop of Vei’dun in 
France, who made a strong impression upon the pa- 
triarch Eusebius by his piety and fervent devotion.^ 
About A. D. 78G, St. AVillibald, bishop of Eichstadt, 
with seven companions, made the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, which they tra\ ersed in all directions ; 
visiting Jerusalem no less than four times, and Emessa 
and Damascus twice. They first passed through 
Emessa (Hums) on their w'ay to Jerusalem ; and the 
inhabitants, not being accustomed to the sight of pil- 
grims, and ignorant whence they came, wondered at 
their strange appearance, and regarded tlicin as spies. 
They were brought before a wealthy Sheikh to be 
examined ; who, after iiupiiry, said, “ I have often seen 
men from their part of the world ; they seek no harm, 
and only wish to fulfil their law.” Yet they were 
kept for some time in prison, though treated "with 
great courtesy ; until, through the influence of a Span- 
iard, the Emir of the city ordered them to be set at 
liberty.' 

.fust at the close of the same century, a furious 
civil war raged in Palestine among the various tribes 
of Saracens or Arabs inhabiting the country. In 
A. D. 796 the monastery of St. Saba wais again pillaged, 
and many of the monks slain. The fortunes of the 
war also laid waste the cities of Gaza, Askelon, and 


Jul. tom. iii, pp. .531, *537. .5.51. — 
In A. j). 7.57, the Khalit* increased 
the tribute, stripped the churches, 
and compelled Ihe Jews to pur- 
chase the spoils; Theophan. Chro- 
nogr^p. 301. cd. Paris. 

^ St. Madelveus was made bi- 
shop in A. D. 753, and died about 

n 


A.D. 776. See the Chron.Virduncnse 
by Hugo Flaviniacensis, in Labb. 
Nov. IViblioth. Manuscr. tom, i. 
p. I lO. seq. Le Quien, 1. c. p. 30l). 
scq. Acta Sanctor. Oct. tom. ii. 

• Si. 'iVillibaldi Hodieporicou, in 
Mabillou Acta Sanct. ()rd. Bene- 
dict. sa*c. iii. p. ii. p. 373. 

4 
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Sariphaea, and converted Eleutheropolis into a de- 
sert.* 

In the latter part of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century, amid the general darkness of 
those ages, it is interesting to meet with two cotem- 
porary monarchs, lords of the Orient and Occident, 
who both exerted a mighty influence upon their re- 
spective quarters of the globe, and are still the heroes 
of many a romantic talc, and landmarks in the history 
of the Avorld. In the East, Ilarun cr- Rashid (Aaron 
the Just), who swayed the sceptre from a. d. 78G to 
809, is celebrated as the ideal of Arabian justice, 
magnanimity, and splendour ; and procured for the 
empire of the Khalifs a renown, both in learning and 
in arms, unequalled in its previous or later history. In 
the West, Charlemagne w.as the sagacious founder of a 
new and still more powerful empii’e, which he go\Trn- 
cd with equal wisdom and justice llw the long period 
of some forty years; having reigned from a. u. 771 to 
A. 1 ). 814. 'Die interjacent position of the Ilyzantinc 
empire, prevented these two sovereigns from l)ecoming 
rivals or enemies ; and there was too mueh of noble- 
ness in the character of botli, not to awaken a mutual 
sentiment of respect and good-will. 

Another motive also prompted the monarch of 
the West to set on foot and cultivate an inter- 
change of courtesies and friendship. His compas- 
sion fa- Christians in pov'crty and suffering was not 
confined to the wdde limits of his own realms ; but 
was likewise awakened for those languishing under 
the oppression of the folloAvers of the false prophet, 
both in Africa and Asia.- ’"I'hc situation of the Iloly 
Land could not, of couise, but excite his sympathy. 

‘ 8cc Ijj(‘ abroinit of tliciso civil tom. iii. p. I(i7. seep Lc Quien, 
wars and .assacres by Stephen, 

a cotempor. : . monk ot St. Saba, ' - JCj^inhardi Vita Car. Magni, 
in .I’ollant’i ‘. la Sanctor. Mart. viii. vd xvi. 
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He sent ambassadors to distribute alms in the Holy 
City ; and they were also charged with presents and 
a message to the Khalitj to intercede with him in be- 
half of his Christian subjects. Harun received the 
messengers with courtesy ; immediately granted all 
their requests ; and even went so far as to make over 
to Charlemagne the jurisdiction of the Holy Sepulchre 
and its appurtenances.’ The ambassadors on their 
return were accompanied by those of the Khalif, 
bringing rich presents of \'estments and spices and the 
choicest products of the eastern world ; and bearing 
to the emperor the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and of 
(Jalvary, as the symbol of possession. A few years 
before, the Khalif, at the emperor’s request, had sent 
Iiim tlie only elephant he happened to possess.^ In- 
deed, so strong was the mutual admiration of the two 
inonarchs, that according to l^ginhard, the biographer 
of Charlemagne, this empci'or preferred the friendship 
of llarim to that of all the kings and princes of the 
world ; ami regarded him alone as worthy to be dis- 
tinguished with honours and magniticcnce.'' To the 
end of his life Charlemagne continued to send alms to 
the Christians in Jerusalem, in aid of the poor and for 
the rebuilding of churches ; and his example was fol- 
lowed by his son 1 A>wis the Pious, and by his grandson 
Lewis the (xerman.* 


‘ “ Sod eii-im .sacrum ilium et 
yalutarom luciim, ut illiiis potostati 
ascriberotur, concc-syit ; ” Kgiiih. 
1. c. V. 

Egiiihardi Vita Car. Mi\^ui, v. 
T1 h 3 prosonts of tbo Khalif aro 
described in the Amidfcs Aletif^nsts 
ad aim. 8U7, in llouquet’s Kecueil 
dcs Hist. Fr. tom. v. p. ;h‘)4. The 
elephant arrived in a. i>. ; 

Aniial. .Loistdiani ad h. ann. in 
Duchesne, lorn. ii. p. ■ t. seq. 
The keys are sometimes said to 
have been sent by the ])atriareh of 
Jerusalem ; but as .EginliartI ex- 


pressly says that the Holy Sepul- 
chre was made over to Charle- 
magne by the Khalif, the keys were 
also probably sent by his order. 
See, generally, J.e Quieii Orieiis 
Christ, iii. p. niS. se<[. iidO. 

^ “ Cum .\aron . . . talem ha- 
buit in amicitia com^ordiani, ut is 
gratiam ejns oinniniii qui in toto 
orbe terrarimi erant Eegiim ac 
Ih-ineipmn amiciti;e praiponeret,” 
iS:e. Kginhard, 1. c. 

J ',o late as a. d. 810, there is 
a ('(f/iiUdtiruun of Charlemagne, 
evtitlevl, ' Do eleemosyna initttnda 
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These of course were palmy days of pilgrimage ; 
but after the death of Harun er-Rashid the prospect 
was again clouded. The dissensions among his sons 
spread also through the provinces ; the people Avere 
divided into factions ; and each party rejoiced in the 
opportunity to wreak its fury on the Christians. The 
Holy City did not escape the storm ; churches were 
destroy^ed, and convents pillaged ; and among the lat- 
ter, the monastery of 8t. Saha, which seems ever to 
have been a special object of vengeance, was again 
plundered, and the monks massacred, in a.d. 812.* 

The remainder of the ninth century presents no 
important incident in the histoiy of Jerusalem, save 
the visit and Itinerary of the monk Bernhard and his 
two companions, about a. d. 870.* His account is 
very brief ; but the description of the Holy Sejmlchre 
and its appurtenances is quite distinct. He speaks 
indeed of four churches round about it, though he enu- 
merates only three, viz. that of the Sepulchre itself upon 
the west, that of St. Mary on the south, and the Basi- 
lica on the east, forming three sides of an open court, 
and all connected by walls. Adjacent to the church of 
St. Maryq there was already a hospital, in which all 
the Latin pilgrims were received. This traveller is 
the first to mention the jugglery of the Greek holy fire ; 
and he also speaks of a library founded by Charlemagne 
in the church of St. Mary. 

The renown of the house of the Abassides lingered 
long in its decay. The munificence of Almamon (el- 
Mamun) the son and second of the successors of Harun, 

ad Hlerosolymas, proptor ccrlesias ' Thcophanes Chronogr. p. 40i). 
Dei restituendas/’ (>apit. i. ann. cd. Paris. Baronii xVniial. a. d. 812, 
810, c. 17. Monacli. Sanp^all. ii. xi. 

c. 14. Wilken, l.c. p. 2/. Por too The writer was cotemporary 

later legend, which relates that with Pope Nicholas I., who died 
Charlemagne himself repaired to a. i>. 887 ; and with Theodosius, 
Falestiuc, see Wilken, 1. c. i. anh. who was patriarch of Jerusalem 
p. 3. from A. D . bf)7 to a. i>. 870, 
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who held the sceptre for thirty years (a. d. 813 — 843), 
and the patronage which he gave to learning, sustained 
for a time the waning glory of his race. Under him 
the Christians still enjoyed favours, and were found 
among his officers of trust and the attendants of his 
person.' But his successors held the reins of empire 
with a feeble hand ; the various provinces were dis- 
tracted with feuds and bloody wars ; and the Christian 
subjects became every day more and more exposed 
to violence and oppression. The empire was tom 
with dissensions ; and the Holy Land was again made 
the scone of‘ battles and bloodshed, during the long 
wars waged by the Khalifs cither against the various 
foctions and revolted governors of cities, or against 
new heretical sects, which strove to propagate their 
tenets by the sword. ^ One pro\ ince after another was 
thus wrested from the sway of the Khalifs. At length, 
in a. d. 969> Mu'ce, of the race of the Fatimites, whose 
ancestors for sixty years had reigned as Khalifs at 
Kairwan (Cyreiie) over a great part of Africa, ex- 
tended his conquests throughout Egypt and Syria, and 
transferred the scat of his empire to the new city of 
Musr el-Kahii’ah, the present Cairo. 

The Holy City bad now fallen into the hands of 
new masters, who were inclined to pay little regard 
to the stipulations or usages -which had found place 
under the former dynasties. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is said again to have been set on fire ; and 
the patriarch John was committed to the flames.^ The 
Christians were subjected to new oppressions and 

' Eutychii Annal. ii. pp. 4;U, sect, a. d. 800. Syria and Egypt 
432. were twice dismembered from the 

‘ See a sketch of some of those empire, first by ho Tulunides, 
wars and factions in (iibbon, a. d. 838 ; and then by the Ikshides, 
chap. Hi. More fully in Peguignes a. p. 934. 

Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. Sacy, (>edreni Ilistor. Compend. 

Expos6 de la Religion des Druzes, p. < 31. cd. Par. Le Quien, 1. c, 
tom. i. introd. — The Karmathians p. 4(36. 
were a new and powerful religious 
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afflictions ; against which they would seem to have 
complained bittci ly to their brethren of the West. A 
letter of the pope Sylvester II. (a. i). 999 — 1003) is 
still extant, intended to rouse the w'cstern church to 
active sympathy in behalf of her oriental sister.' The 
ships of Pisa actually made descents upon the African 
coasts ; and not improbably, the necessity of a general 
war against the followers of the prophet, and in behalf 
of the Holy Land, had already begun to occupy the 
minds of men." 

Yet in the ojiprcssion of the Egyptian Khalit’s there 
was a pause, and the Christians of the Holy Land, 
either from a habit of suffering or the policy of their 
oppressors, obtained a breathing-spell.* ddie pilgrims 
from the West, and especially the western merchants, 
were not unwelcome guests ; tor the tolls and exac- 
tions to which they w'ere subjected, contributed to fill 
the coffers of the Muslim rulers. The merchants of 
Amalfi in Italy, were particularly favoured ; and were 
able to purchase many commercial privileges. As 
they often visited the Holy City in their peregrin'd- 
tions, they obtained from the Khalit’ permission to 
erect there a domicile, which they might call their 
own. d'hoy accordingly founded a monastery, with -a 
church in honour of the Virgin, at the distance of a 
stone’s throw from the Holy Sepulchre, in Avhich all 
the .services were performed in the Latin tongue; ^Wd 
which, for this reason, took the name of S7. Mariji dtt 
Ldfhift. Adjacent to this a nunnery was not long 
afterwards erected, in honour of Mary Magdalenc.| in 


‘ Mabillon refers this lett<^r to 
.\. i). JhSH ; Acta Sanctor. Onl. 
Heiied. t. iv. p. H'l V has oft'-ii 
laren priiit inl ; e. in I'oiiquet’s 
Ihrcueil, t. > |>. 4'Jii. TJie ^ iin- 

inoness .f the letter is doubtef] ; 
hut not I'o- tael of such iii appeal, 
Wilier: I p. 


- Wilkon, 1. c. p. 2f). 

< Will. Tyr. i. 4. “ Sub quo 
prineijiatu [I‘]f;yi)ti(U*nni], sicut 
<*a])ti\is Solent alifjuando tomponi 
imlul^^’entiffra eonet'di, a suis lUixie- 
tatihiis eo-pit. aliqnanliiluTU cssft 
remissiu.^',” ^ce 
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which the nuns devoted themselves to the care of the 
poor female pilgrims. But as even in those perilous 
times the numbers and the need of pilgrims continued 
to increase, so that even l)oth these convents were in- 
sufficient to I’eceivc them, the monks procured a Xeno- 
dochium or hospital to be built within the same pre- 
cincts, in which the poor and the sick found a shelter, 
and were fed from the; fragments of the monastic tables. 
The hospital was dedicated to St. .lohn Mleemon, the 
former patriarch of Alexandria; and in it, at a later 
])eriod, arose the celebrated order of the Hospitalers or 
Knights of St. John of .lerusalem.' 

The third of the Fatimite Khalifs in Egypt was 
el-Hakim, who mounted the throne at the age of eleven 
years in a. d. 99(i- He became a wild and visionary 
fanatic, who gave himself out as the prophet of a new 
religion ; and his whole reign was a series of violence 
and inconsistencies.- By Arabian writers he is de- 
scribed as a compound of atheism and insanity.'* About 
A. I). 1010, prompted by suspicion or some motive 
equally unworthy, he became jealous of the Christians, 
who had hitherto enjoyed tram] nil lity and even honours 
under his reign ', and set on foot a furious per.secution 
against them both in Egypt and Falcstinc. Disre- 

' The fouiulini^ of the church which is nieiitioiird by Cedreiius, 
and monastery of St. Mary de as abovi* quoted, p. 4;}. n. 

Latina by the inercliants of Ainalli ‘ Thi.s Ivlialif, el-Hakirn, is 
is related two centuries after by ro'^fanletl as the prophet of tho 
William of Ty 'e, lib. xviii. 4, o; Druzes. He built a mosk in 
and by Jacob de Vitry, c. (»4. Hut Cairo, which is still standing; and 
a church of JSt. Mary* is mentioned in an inscription over one of the 
in the same place by Adainuanus, doors, bearing dale in a. u. JOJ, 
A. 1). 097 ; and in Bernhard’s time, (.v. i». lOHB,) he is already treated 
A. T>. 870, the same ehurcli was as a prophet. See Wilkinson’s 
still in existenc(‘, and also a hospi- Thebes, eS:c. p. o47. Gibbon, chap, 
tal for Latin jiilgrinis. Not inipro- Ivii. 

bably these may have been de- * Klinacin Hist. Saracen, iii. 0. 
stroyod at tho capture of Jerusalem p. 200. 

under Mu’ez, and again rebuilt » (.’hrisiians even enjoyed tho 
by merchants of Ainalli. This may otlu^,' of Vizier. Bar Hebr. Chron. 
perhaps be the destruction of build- Syr. p. 211. 
iugs around the Holy Sepulchre, 
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garding the claims of usage and the concessions of his 
predecessors, he imposed upon his Christian subjects 
and upon the pilgrims enormous contributions and 
taxes ; and forbade the celebration of the Christian 
worship in the churches. But this was not all. The 
houses of Christians were broken open, and the in- 
mates hurried off', without accusation or trial, to death 
by the cross and by impalement. Sons and daughters 
were tom from the houses of their parents, and com- 
pelled, sometimes by the bastinado and sometimes by 
blandishments, to apostatize from their faitli, or were 
delivered to the cross. No one was secure in his px’O- 
perty or life ; the former was confiscated and plundered 
at will. To erown this exhibition of hatred towards 
the Christian name, the Khalif gave orders to demol- 
ish the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and this order 
was fully carried into execution by the governor of 
Ramleh, to whom it was directed. The building was 
razed to the foundations; and much labour was ex- 
pended to deface and destroy the sepulchre itself. ‘ ^ 

The news of these atrocities was carried by the 
pilgrims to Europe ; and awakened universal indigna- 
tion and griefs Yet instead of combining to take 
vengeance on the direct authors of these calamities, 
a report was spread abroad that the Jews had been the 


> “ Praedicta ccclesia usque ad 
solum diruta,” are the words of 
'William of Tyre. The above de- 
scription is drawn chiefly from this 
writer; lib. i. c. 4, 5. See also 
Elmacin, lib. iii. 5, fj. Ademarus 
in Labb. Nov. Biblioth. Man user, 
tom. ii. p. 174; and in Bouquet, 
tom. X. p. 152. Albericus, as quoted 
in Le Qulen Or. Christ iii. p. 475. 
seq. Baron ii et Pagii Annalcs, 
&c. A.i>. 1009. The mother of 
el-llaki)r was a Christian ; her 
brother <)r< «ites was at thi.s very 
time patvu/ h of Jerusalem, and 


was put to death. The extritva- 
gancies of the Khalif had prob^Iy 
been referred to his Christian ori- 
gin and propensities ; and, accord- 
ing to William of Tyre, it wft?, to 
clear himself from this calumny, 
that ho set on foot this persecuiioti. 
Will. Tyr. i. 4. 

“ Eodem anno (1010) 
phus, Petragoriem episcopus, 
rosolymis rediens, retulit qua^'^^bj 
yiderat nefanda.” Chron. Adeni^ri 
in Labb. Nov. Biblioth. ii. p. 
Bouquet, tom. x. p. 153. V/ 
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cause of this persecution, by secretly informing the 
Khalif of a proposed warlike expedition against Jeru- 
salem ; thus instigating him to set on foot the persecu- 
tion against the Christians. The Jews themselves 
now became the sufferers, and throughout all France 
were subjected to violent persecution ; which, if per- 
haps less bloody than that which it was intended 
to avenge, was at least equally unjust.* Yet the Khalif 
himself, Avith an inconstancy common to weak and 
insane minds, afterwards repented of his violence ; he 
allowed the multitudes who had apostatized from 
Christianity to return to their former faith ; and gave 
permission to rebuild the churches Avhich had been 
destroyed."’ This concession would seem to have been 
long inoperative, or at least slowly acted upon ; for, 
although el-Hakim died in a. d. 1021, it Avas not 
until ten years afterwards, and on the application of 
the Greek emperor Romanus, that his successor edh- 
Dhahcr confirmed the permission, so that the rebuilding 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre could be com- 
menced.^ J’he successor of Romanus granted aid in 
the Avork.'* Then there Avas joy throughout the Chris- 
tian Avorld ; and pilgrims flocked exulting to Jerusalem, 
bearing gifts for the restoration of the House of God.* 
The church of the Sepulchre was completed in a.d. 1048; 
but instead of the former magiAificcnt Basilica OA’er the 
place of Golgotha, a small chapel only noAV graced the 
spot.® 


’ Rod. Glaber Histor. iii. 7 ; 
in Bouquet, tom. x. Duchesne, 
tom. iv. Chron. Ademari, in Bou- 
quet, tom, X. p. 16*2. Lc Quien, 
1. c. pn. 478, 480, 

^ Elmacin Hist. Sarac. iii. 6. 

260. Chron. Ademari, 1. c. 
ill. Tyr. i. 6. Bar Hcbr. p. 216. 

3 Will. Tyr. i. 6. Albericus in 
I<e Quien, 1. c. p. 493. Cedrenus, 
P- 731. ed. Par. Comp. Baronii 


et Pagii Annales Ecclcsiast, a. i>. 
1031. 

^ Will. Tyr. ibid. 

* “ Tunc quoque de uni verso 
terrarum orbe increuibilis homi- 
nura multi tudo exultantcr Hiero- 
soiymam pergentes, domui Dei 
restanranda^ plurima detulerunt 
munera.’' Rod. Glaber, iii. 7. 

“ Oratoria valde modica.** 
Will. Tvr. viii. 3. 
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The increase of pilgrims had indeed become very 
great ; and it is not improbable that a dread of their 
power and vengeance, may have bad an inttuence on 
the conduct of el-Hakim and his successor. A wild 
idea had prevailed in some minds, that the Saviour’s 
second coming was to take place in the year 1000 ; 
and othci’s now saw in the disorders of the times a 
progiiostic of the near approach of Antichrist.’ Under 
the influence of these circumstances, and perhaps of the 
concessions of the Khalifs, multitudes of all ranks and 
classes flocked to the Holy City. It was no longer 
sinale pilgrims with staff and scrip, a monk or an 
abbot, or c^'cn perhaps a bishop with a feiv companions, 
who Avended their way to the Promised Land, and 
Avcrc sustained Avholly or in part by the alms of the 
pious ; but henceforth also the common people and 
laity in great numbers, and especially nolflemcn and 
princes, oflcn with a large retinue of armed followers, 
assumed the garb of pilgrims, and found their Avay into 
the East. Even nolde ladies did not shrink from the 
haj'dships and dangers of the pilgrimage. Many of the 
pilgrims desired to find their death in the Holy Tamd^® 
It Avas perhtips in order to keep back these throngs, or 
more probably in order to deriAc the greater proip; 
from them, that tlie Muslims about this time demawJ^d 
of every pilgrim the tribute of a piece of gold, as |flc 
price of entrance into the Holy City. ' 


' Ro(J. G la her, iv. (}. 

“ Anno I). iH.i'i, ex nniver.stj 
orbe tarn innunienibilis inultifndo 
confluere ad Srpulchruin 
vSalvaloris Hierosolyinis, (juantam 
nullus hoininuni prius sjicrare po- 
i'riniitus cMiiiii ordo infe- 
rioris plebi.s ; (kinde vero rnediti- 
; postha*c perrnaxinii quiip-e, 
rf'jfos, coni ties, ac prahsiiles . ad 
ultiinuiM vero, (piod nunquain con- 
ti^erat, nmlierey .nnlci: nobiles 
enrn pat • 'lioribuF. illuc perrexit. 


Idiiribus enim erat monti«i ddiftldr- 
rinm niori prins(|narri ad proprid 
rovertertaitiir.” Rod. Glabcr, iv. 

Aurrtfs^ Jlisantltifu a 

ffold Ryzant, equivalent to^rfbont 
five Spanish dollars. Firstviften- 
lioned in tint (h:sta CovhhImt^ A n- 
ffrf/asf'nsvtTii, in D’Achery 
lorn. iii. p. Ibi. VVilli^ of 
Tyre nirMitions the iinpostti||l of 
file anrttis in this centiir^q 
the exact time ; lib. i. 10. * C' 
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Among the remarkable pilgrimages of this period, 
was that of Robert Duke of Normandy, the father of 
William the Conqueror, which was undertaken in a. d. 
1035, in spite of the remonstrances of his barons.' 
Having settled the succession upon his illegitimate ,3011 
William, and leaving him under the proteetion and 
guardianship of the French king, he set off with a 
large retinue of knights, barons, and other followers. 
He himself, like every pilgrim, went barefoot and in 
palmer’s weeds, with staff and scrip. In passing through 
cities, he sent his train forwards ; himself following 
alone in the rear in all humility, and bearing patiently 
the insults of the rabble. He took the way through 
Italy to Constantinople, where his piety and charity 
obtained for him the respect of the emperor and the 
Greek nobles. The former tendered him presents, 
and Ibrbadc his subjects to receive payment for articles 
furnished to the Norman duke ; but the pilgrim refused 
the gifts, and ordered his people to pay for every thing. 
The tanperor commanded that no wood should be fur- 
nished to him, in order that he might be compelled to 
receive it free from the royal magazines ; but Robert 
purchased a large quantity of nuts, the shells of which 
he inpd as fuel. During his journey through Asia 
Mirior he fell sick, and caused himself to be trans- 
ported in a litter by Saracens. Meeting a Norman pil- 
grim, who was returning home and inquired if he had 
any message to send : “ Tell my people,” said he, “ that 
thou hast met me where 1 was borne of devils into 
Paradise.” Before the gates of Jerusalem Robert 
found a crowd of needy pilgrims, too poor to pay the 
entrance money, and awaiting the arrival of some 
wealthy and generous fellow-pilgrim, who might open 

' Described in the coteinporary quel\ Rccueil, tom. xi. p. 326. seq. 
Chronique de Normandie iu liou- Wilken Gesch. der Kr. i. p. 37. 

VOL. n. E 
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for them the Holy City. For each of these he paid a 
golden Byzaiit. The Muslims admired his devotion 
and muniticcnce ; and an Knur caused all that lie had 
paid for tlic pilgrims to he restored to him ; but Robert 
immediately distributed it among the poor pilgrims, 
and made to the Aluslims also costly presents. He 
died on his way home, at the city of Nicea ; and the 
relies that he had eollceted, were deposited in the 
abbey of Cerisy, which he had l()imded. 

About this time the eonvei'sion of the Hungarians 
to Clnistiauity, which took place gradually at the 
close of the tenth and in the first half of the eleventh 
centuries, opened a new route fi)r pilgrims to the II 0 I 3 ' 
Sepulchre ; since they coidd now traverse the Avhole 
distance to Constantinople by land, through a Chris- 
tian country. One of the first to avail himself of this 
route, was the bishop Lietbert of (,'ambray in a. d. 
1054. He was attended by so great a company of 
pilgrims, that the party was called “ e.vcreitus Domi- 
ni,” the Lord's host. The king of Hungary at first 
distrusted the intentions of this numerous Viody, hay*' 
ing been but little aeeustonied to the sight of pilgrims'^ 
but he afterwards treated them with kindness. Tlte 
pilgrims travelled b^- land as far as to Laodieea in 
and then took ship on account of the insecurity oirtlic 
country. But l)eing driven back by a storm, and Icaarn- 
ing from other pilgrims, that the Christians were 
then excluded from the holy places in .lerusalem, mid 
treated with indignity, the bishop and his eonipa- 
nions returned to France.' The same route was jfol- 
lowcd by Count William ol‘ Angouleme, about ftf i). 

1 Dom. Liiitbcrh Episc. ^'a- Ilolv Sepulchre i.s also men 
in frAcliory’.s Spicile^iuni, in tlie life of the cotempor 
I'ol. l.’Tri. ii. p. 1 : 38 . so(j. c. Wnlfrinnus, a. i». KIdO, in 1 

This trrnporary exclusion of Iho di Arta Sanct. Mart., fom. iii. 
(’hiristib from the (jimreh of the fin. Pagii Critica, &c. a.i>. 10 
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1062 , attended by sonic of his counsellors, several 
abbots, and a large company of noblemen. They too 
Avcrc treated Avith great courtc.sy by the king of Hun- 
gary in their passage through Ins dominions.' 

Ihit the most celebrated pilgrimage of this period 
Avas that of scAeral (jermau bishops in a. d. 1065, 
AA’hicli is mentioned by all the chroniclers of that age.'"’ 
The party Avas coni]X)sed of Siegfried, archbishop of 
Maintz, and the bishops (liinther of llambcrg, Otho of 
llatisbon, and William of Utrecht; IblloAA’cd by no 
less than scAxm thousand persons both rich and poor. 
.'Vmong these Avas Ingulphus, the Ihiglish secretary of 
William the f 'oncpieior, Avho Avith otliers joined the 
party from Normandy, attracted by the fame of the 
immense preparations. The bishops tra\'cllcd Avith 
g'X'at jAomp ; carrying AA’ith them dishes and acsscIs of 
gold and sihei', and also costly tapestry, Avhich AA'as 
hung Aip around their scats Avhenever they made a 
halt." Bishop (lunther of Bamberg Avas celebrated 
tor his personal beauty, as aaoII as for his talents and 
learning ; so that Avhere\er the pilgrims eaAAie, a crowed 
ran together to get a sight of the handsome bishop ; 
and made sometimes so much disturbance, that his 
companions had to uige liiin to shoAA’ himself to the 
people. They set off in the autumn of a. n. 1064, 
taking the route through Hungary to Constantinople, 
and reached Syria in safety. But the rumour of their 
AAcalth, and the pomp Avith aaIucIi they traA’clled, had 


' “ Mapna cater va nobilium.” 
Chron. Ademari in J^outjiiet. 
tom. X. p. 1G*2. Labb. nov. Biblioth. 
tom. ii. 

- Most fully in ilio cbrouu les of 
Lambertus Schafuabnrg’ensis and 
Marianus Scotus, both printed in 
Pistorii Scriptures Ker. (ienuanie. 
torn. i. pp. 172. 452. Francof. IGI3, 
or torn. i. pp. J3d2. G51. cd. Struve. 


Likewise by Tngnlphns in his His- 
tory ; see S\n*iplores lloi*. Angl. cd. 
Fell. p. 7G. ed. Savill. p. 5l;3. See 
also llaronii Annai. a. d. 10G4. 
xliii-lvi. 

» “ Dbi episcopi sedebant, dor- 
sal in pallia pendebant ; scutellas et 
vasa aiirea ot argentea portabant.” 
Mar. Scot. 
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preceded them, and excited the cupidity of the wan- 
dering predatory hordes with which Palestine has ever 
been infested. On the day before Easter they were 
attaeked by a large body of these Arabs in the vicinity 
of llainleh, and, after losing many of their companions, 
were compelled to take refuge in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where was a deea^'ed castle or place enclosed by 
a w'all, in which they could defend themselves, and 
where they were besieged by the Arabs.* 

On the third day, exhausted by hunger and thirst, 
they made known their readiness to capitulate. The 
chief Sheikh, with sixteen others, w'as admitted into 
the castle, but rejected all proposals for the purchase 
of their freedom and safe escort, and w’ould hear of 
nothing but an unconditional surrender. Umvinding 
his turban, and making with it a noose, he threw it 
around the neck of bishop (lunther, exclauning that 
he W'as his property, and he would suck his blood and 
hang him up like a dog before the door. The bishop 
felled him to the earth with a blow' ; the Sheikh and 
his follow'crs were seized and bound ; and the pil^f 
grims, elated by this turn of affairs, continued the coit- 
test w’ith renewed vigour. The prisoners were cx», 
posed upon the avails, w'hcrc the combat was hottest 
and the shower of arrows thickest ; and a person w'itiih 
a drawn sword w'as stationed by each, threatening, to 
cut off his head, if the Arabs did not cease from the 
attack. The son of the chief Sheikh now held back 
his followers, in order to save his father’s life ; ittld 
meantime the Governor of Kamleh came up with a 

> Quoddam castolliim nomino of the name. A closer analogy is 
Ji^Carvasnlimy Mar. Scui Lamb rt supplied by the ancient name (?<i- 
of AschafFenburg speaks only of a pharsatarnn (KafpanmtXa^a)^ \vbii?h 
village and a “niaceria” jn.st ready Josephus describes a.s a villoffc 
to tumble down of itself. The pil- in or near Judea. 1 Macc. vii.-iU* 
grims held this place to be Caper- Joseph. Antiq. xii. 10. 1. ’A 
Gauni) troTJi the supposed similarity 
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force in aid of the pilgrims ; at whose approach the 
Arabs fled. The prisoners were delivered over to the 
governor ; and he recognized with pleasure in the 
Sheikh a rebel chief, who had for many years given 
great trouble to the Egyptian Khalif, and several 
times defeated the forces sent against him. The go- 
vernor now caused the pilgrims to be escorted in safety 
to Jerusalem, and back again to the sea; receiving 
for his civility and aid a present of five hundred gold 
Byzants. But of the original host of seven thousand 
pilgrims, only two thousand lived to return to their na- 
ti\e land; and the bishop Gunther also died on the 
way back in Hungary. Ingulplms and others returned 
through Italy ; and he observes of his own companions, 
“ that they sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and 
Avell-appointcd horsemen ; but that they repassed the 
Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the staff* in their 
hand, aird the wallet at their backs.”' 

But another revolution w-as now impending over 
Syria, still more disastrous in its immediate conse- 
quences to the Christians of the East; and destined 
to kindle uj) at last those Holy Wars, which for ncai'ly 
two centuries deluged the soil of I’alcstine with the 
choicest bloud of Europe. 

Ever since the conquest of Syria by the Fatimite 
Khalifs of Egypt in a.d. 9f>9» the dynasty of the 
Abassides bad still continued nominally to reign at 
Bagdad, in the possession of a mere shadow of honour 
and powTr; while their chief commanders, under the 
title of Emir el-Omara, ruled with unlimited authority 
both the Khalif and his realms. This high post had 
now been held for a century by the race of the Bu- 

’ This is Gibbon’s poinnoiis pa- nia pingiios cxivimus, vix viginti 
raphrase of the simpler language pauperes porogrini ct omnes pc- 
ot Ingulphus: ‘‘ Et tandem de tri- dites niacic rnultb attenuate reversi 
ginta ecpiitibus, qui de Northman- siimus/ ’ Ingulph. 1. c. 

3 
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ides*, when the Turkish or Turkman leader Togml 
Beg, of tlie fainily of Scljuk, came with a large army 
from Khorasan to Bagdad, and extended his conquests 
to the Euphrates. This conqueror drove the Buidcs 
from the post of Phnir cl-()mara, which he took upon 
himself ; deprived the Khalif of even the remaining 
shadow of temporal power ; and reigned as Sultan 
over all the lands of the Khalifate. llis nephew. Alp 
Arslan, penetrated into Asia Minor as far as to Ico- 
nium ; took prisoirer in battle tlie (ireek emperor 
Romaiuis Diogenes in a. i>. 1071; and carried con- 
sternation to the gates of Constantinople. He was 
succeeded in a. n. 10"^ by his son Melck Shah; Avho, 
following out the rude tcudal .system of the Turkmans, 
bestowed on his kinsman Suleiman Asia Minor and 
the adjacent countries west of the luiphrates, Avhich 
he was to conquer and hold as a tief under the Sultan 
of Bagdad. Suleiman was successful in his operations, 
and <!stablishcd in a.d. 1073 the Selji'ik kingdom and 
dynasty of Bum, extending iVoi]) the Euj)hrates to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and having its metropolis tirst 
at Nicea, and afterwards at Iconium.- 

While Suleiman was thus establishing his dominion 
in Asia Minor, .Melck Shah despatched another of his 
generals, Atsiz the Kharismian, to tnake war upon the 
Syrian possessions of the Egyptian Khalif. He took 
the city of Damascus after a long siege in a.d. I 076 ; 
the inhabitants having been compelled to surrender 
by famine. During the two following years he 
dued the greater part of“ .Syria, marched against Eg^pt, 
and penetrated almost to ( ‘airo. The Khalif tr^g- 
bled and fled by night ; but his people rallied, defi- 
ed the invader, and drove him back upon Syria. At- 
siz retirerl to Damascus, taking the route by KumWh 


‘ Hist, dfs Huns, 

ium. I. . }) 100. u. i. ]>|), 108. 170. 


' Dejjuignc.s, 1. c. lib. xi 
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and Jerusalem, which he pillaged, a. d. 1077-' In 
consequence of tliis defeat, Melck Shah now be- 
stowed the Syrian provinces as a fief upon his brother 
Tutush ; who in a. d. 1078 laid siege to Aleppo ; 
got possession of Damascus by treachery ; and carry- 
ing his victorious arms from Antioch to the borders of 
Egypt, established t!ie Scljuk kingdom of Syria or 
Aleppo; which he held under the nominal sove- 
reignty’ of his brother, the Sultan of Bagdad.- 

Following out tlie same system of feudal reward, 
these Turkman leaders bestowed also upon their officers 
the hereditary command, or rather the property^ of 
particular cities and districts, as a recompense for the 
services of tliemselves and th<‘ir followers. In thi.s 
way, in a. d. lOS.’l or 1081, the Holy City was made 
t)ver by" Tutush to his general Ortok, the chief of a 
'^rurkman horde sein ing under his banner, dliis chief- 
tain continued to liold the city as Emir of .lerusalcm 
until his death in a. i>. 1091 ; when it passed into the 
hands of his two sons, Ilghazy and Siiknu'in.' 

The I'v'rmaiH'nt approach of the savage Turkman 
hordes to the shores of the Bosphorus, spread dismay 
not only among the Christians of the Constantino- 
politan enq.iie. hut also throughout Europe. The Cireck 
emperor wrote letters to the western Cihristians, im- 
ploring their aid against the terrific progress of the 
Turks.^ 'I’he imjictuous Hildebrand, as pope Gregory 


' Doguij 2 :iios, tom. ii. p. *21(1. — 
William of Tyre allirms tluit .leru- 
salem was subject to the Tvuks for 
thirty-eight yours ; whicli wouM 
give A. 1). K)(j0 or 10(11 for tluj 
time of their first conquest; lib. i. 
6. vli. 19. This must at any rate 
bean error; for in the year lOGo, 
when the pilgrim bishops visited 
the Holy City, it wa.s still under 
the Egyptian Khalif. 

^ Jieguignes, lib. xii. - A sum- 
mary and chronology of all the 

E 


four or live Siljuk dynasties, is 
given by Deguigues, tom. i. i. p.*J41. 
seq. 

’• Ahulfedm Anuales, ed. Adler, 
torn. iii. pp. *200. *280; comp. p. *233. 
Doguignes Hist, dos Huns, tom. n. 
ii. p. l:U. 

•* One of these letters is pre- 
served by Guibort, “ verbis taineii 
v(“^tita inoi.^,” as he frankly says ; 
Giiibert Abbot. Hist. Hieros. in 
Gc.sta Dei per Francos, pp. 475, 
47.0. 

4 
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VII., for a time took up the cause of his eastern bre- 
thren ; and in a. d. 10/4 wrote letters exhorting the 
western church in general, and also individuals, to take 
arms in behalf of tlic emperor and the churches of 
the East. He even held out the hope, that he himself 
would bear them company in this holy expedition.’ 
But his attention was soon diverted from the dangers 
of the East, and absorbed in his own struggles for 
supremacy over the monarchs of the West. His suc- 
cessor, Victor HI., was actuated by similar views ; but 
as the unbelievers of Afi ica at this time often ravaged 
the Italian coasts, he first turned the vengeance of 
the Christians against them. In a. d. 1086 he caused 
a crusade to be jjreachcd in Italy against the African 
Muslims, promising to all who should take part in it 
the full absolution o^ their sins. A (diristian host Avas 
collected and proceeded to Africa, under the standard 
of St. Peter; where it desolated the chief cities of 
the Arabs, and is said to have destroyed a hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants. This was a prelude worthy 
of the approaching crusades in the Holy Land.^ 

The dominion of the Turkmans in Palestine, these 
fierce sons of the eastern deserts, could only render the 
condition of the Christians and pilgrims still mo|i| 
deplorable. These Avihl hordes knew no law and fto 
right, save that of the sword ; they neither knew nor 
cared f()r ancient usage nor stipulation ; and in their 
rage f(jr gain and their rude fimatic zeal for the rgh- 


gion of the fSdse prophet, th(*y perpetrated every 
cies of cruelty and outrage against the followcrq^ 
the cross. In Jerusalem esj)ecially, under the 
liion of Ortok and his sons, the native CJiristians|.tA( 


* The prencral letter is found in " Chronicon Casinimi auc£ 
Gregor, lib. ii. .‘37; and a one Ostiensi, in Muratori 

particulai one to Count AVdliara of loros Ilcrum Jtalicaruin, to0i>^Sv. 
Burgundy, iitid. i. 46. Mansi Col- p. 480. 

Ject Cor.’ii ::An. XX. 
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pilgrims were overwhelmed with insult and driven to 
extremity. Troops of these savage oppressors often 
forced their way into the churches during divine ser- 
vice ; terrified the Avorshippers by their wild noise and 
fury ; mounted upon the altars ; overturned the sacred 
cups ; trod under foot the consecrated vessels ; broke 
in pieces the marble ornaments ; maltreated the clergy 
with contumely and blows ; seized the patriarch him- 
self by the hair and beard, and dragged him from his 
seat headlong to the ground ; and several times threw 
him into prison, in order that the Christians might 
redeem him AAUth large sums of money.' 

It might be supposed that this state of things, when 
knoAvn in Europe, Avouhl haAe scrAcd to allay the 
rage for pilgrimage, and haA'c deterred the Christians 
of the West from exposing themseWes to dangers and 
contumelies hitherto unparalleled. But the custom 
had beconu' too firmly established, and pilgi-images 
during this century had been too frequent, to be at 
once l)rol<.en otf. Multitudes of pilgrims still flocked 
to the Iloiy City ; and as the Turkmans AAere noAV 
more rigorous in exacting the price of cnti'auce than 
thq governors of the Egyptian Khalifs formerly had 
Iwi, thousands of pilgrims, Avho had consumed or lost 
their all upon (he Avay, Avere compelled to lie Avaiting 
l)eibre the gates. Here many of them died, AAorn out 
AA’ith famiiK' and nakedness. Whether living or dead, 
the pilgrims Avere now an intolerable burden to the 
inhabitants. If admitted into the city, they AACre the 
source of continual dread to the Christians, lest bj^ their 
incautious behaviour they should excite the fury of 
their oppressors. So great also Avere their numbers 
and penury, that the convents and hospitals AA^ere 
unable to receive more than a sm ill part of them ; and 


‘ \Vill. Tyr. i- .‘0. Comp, alto ibid. i. 8. 
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the care of the remainder fell upon the citizens. Not 
one pilgrim in a thousand had the means of sclf-sub- 
sistcnce.' The Christians of the East now re 2 )aired to 
Europe, lamenting- their misciy and imploring- help. 
The pilgrims who returned confirmed their accounts, 
and supported their appeal for aid.2 

It was in the midst of tlicse calamities that the 
celebrated Peter the Hermit repaired as a pilgrim to 
Jerusalem, in a. d. 1093 and 1091,’ His soul was 
filled with indignation at the horrors he beheld, and 
his spirit roused to vengeance. He reproached the 
patriai’ch for his pusillanimity, and exhorted him no 
longer to submit to such indignities ; but the ]>atri- 
arch had no power to break the chains of oppression, 
and could only commission Peter to go fi)rth as his 
ambassador, to awaken the energies of Eurojie in 
behalf of their suffering fellow ( Jiristians.’ Peter 
hastened to Home ; obtained the ready sanetion and 
support of the pope Urban 11.; and traversed Italy and 
France, proclaiming- to high and low the miseries of 
their brethern in the East, and urging them to arise 
for the deliverance of the Holy City and to take ven- 
geance on the infidels. His clforts were crowned 
with astonishing success ' ; fin-, as we have seen, 
ground was already prepared and the seed souai. 
The pope urged the cause Avith all his ehupienec at 
the crowded Councils of Placentia and Clernion^. in 
A. D, 109-5 and 109b; and Christian Europe roi^^d 
itself in frenzy, for a crusade against the ojjjjre^rs 
of the Holy Land. 


1 -Will. Tyr. i. 10. 

Baldrici Archiepisc. Hist. 
Hlcros. in Gosta Dei ]>v'i Francos, 
p. BG. Wilken’s Gesch. der K»*. i. 

'f’ T|jo autiiorities for tliO follow- 
ing narrul' ve are found in all the 
liatoruHis v;f the crusades. 


» In such veneration was^|cr 
held by the people at large, 
they even plucked hairs froit^iis 
iiiuio, and preserved them as r^cs; 
“ praesertirn cum otiam d 0 ;’j?jus 
mulo pili pro rcliquiis raporentttf!’’ 
Guibert Abbot, ii. 8 . in Gesta 1 ei 
per Francos. 
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The first host of tliese pilgrim-warriors set off at 
once bj way of Hungary, under the guidance of Peter 
himself; without preparation, without discipline, and 
without supplies. After many hardships and much 
turbulent dissension, they succeeded in reaching Con- 
stantinople ; but had hardly set foot on the shores of 
Asia Minor, when the A\’hole host was annihilated by 
the Turks. This was in a.d. 1097* A second and 
better appointed army Avas already on the way, under 
leaders of more renown and greater experience. They 
nnu’ched to Constantinople ; and after many hindrances 
and several battles, succeeded in reaching Antioch, 
and encamped bef<)re that city on the 18th of October, 
A. I). 1097. iVftcr a long siege of nearly nine months, 
they became masteis of the city by treachery, .Inly 3, 
A. D. 1098 . Scarcely Avere they in possession, Avhen 
an immense Turkish host appeared before the Avails, 
to Avhieh they gave battle on the lOth of July, and 
gained a complete victory. This opened to them the 
Avholc of Syria ; and there Avas noAV nothing to hin- 
der their a<lAance upon Jerusalem. But the dissen- 
sions and indecision of the princes delayed the impa- 
tient Avarriors still ilnir months ; until at length, on the 
24th of November, they broke up from Antioch, and 
proceeded on their march for the deli\crance of the 
Holy City. 

During the progress of these events, the affairs of 
Syria and Palestine had assumed a ucav aspect. On 
the death of the Sultan Melck Shah in a. d. 109^> his 
brother Tutush of Syria aspired to the empire of the 
Seljucides ; made Avar upon his ncphcAV Borkiaruk 
the son of' Melck Shah ; but was defeated and slain in 
battle, A.D. 1095.' Dissensions arose betAveen his sons 
lliidhwan and Dckak lor the succession in Syria; 


Deguignt's Hist, dos Hans, tom. 1 . i. p. ‘247. ii. ii. p.Sa. 
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and the Emirs of the several cities and districts took 
occasion of the anarchy, to make themselves for the 
time independent. Such was the case with the sons 
of Ortok in Jerusalem ; to which lludhwan unsuccess- 
fully laid siege in a. o. IO96.' In like manner the 
Fatimite Khalif of Egypt, cl-Mustaly, profiting at 
length by the distracted state of Syria and the dissen- 
sions of the Seljuk princes, despatched an army into 
that country under his Vizier Afdal, in order to reduce 
it again to his own dominion. Afdal marched through 
the land ; summoned lludhwan to acknowledge the 
Khalif of Egypt ; took possession of Tyre ; and having 
besieged Jerusalem for forty days, received the surren- 
der of the city from the inhabitants.* The two sons of 
Ortok, Ilghazy and Sukman, retired to the region of 
Edessa, established themselves afterwards at Maredin 
and Haifa, wlicre they founded tlie two dynasties of 
the Ortocides, Avliich became famous in the wars of 
tlie crusades. The surrender of Jerusalem took place 
after the famous battle of Antioch.'* The city was 
left in charge of the Ihnir Iftikar ed-l)auleh; who 
had now governed it for eleven montlis in the name 
of the Egyptian Khalif, when on the /th of June, 
A. I). 1099, the host of the crusaders appeared before its 
walls.'* 

It is not my province here to n'coiint the events of 
this siege, nor the Jiistoi'y of Jerusalem in general 
during the crusades. Suffice it to say, that after an 


« AbulfetlfP Annales ad a. ji. 
4H8. Dognignes, 1. c. torn. r. i. 
p. ‘247. II. ii. jip. H4, K7. Keinalod- 
(lin in AVilkcni’s Ciosch. der Kr. bd. 
ii. Hoyl. p.2H. svq. 

- Abultedai Aniial. ad a. ii. 492. 
j3oguignos, 1. c. tom. ii. ii. p. ^^34. 
I. i. p. 249. srq. 

So \V illlam of Tyro and Gui- 
ber^ exprcidy: Wil’ Tyr. vii. 19. 
Guib. Abb. vii. 3. p. The 


fonnor writt r also says, that the 
Kgyptians Iiad been only eleven 
months in posso.'^sion of the citY, ix. 
10. Yet Abiilfeda places the iJgyp- 
tiaii conquest two years carli(?r, iii 
A. I). 1090 ; in which he is followed 
by Deguignes, toni. ii. ii. p. 134. 
8ee AVilken Comment, de liell. 
Cruc. Hist. pp. 00, 01. 

4 Hegiiignos, tom. ii. ii. p. 09. 
AVill. Tyr. viii. 6. 
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investment of nearly forty days, the Holy City was 
taken by storm on the 15th day of July. Some of the 
frightful scenes which then ensued I have already had 
occasion to describe.' 

After order was restored, and the city purified, one 
of the first cares of the Christian Avarriors was to 
establish churches according to the Latin rites and 
constitution. It Avas also not long before convents of 
Latin monks and nuns sprang up in Jerusalem and in 
various parts of the country ; and thus the mass of 
foreign tradition, of Avhich the oriental church had long 
laid the foundation, Avas now built up and decorated 
anew, by the fresher zeal and lore of their AA'cstcrn 
brethren. 

The Christians retained possession of Jerusalem for 
eight and eighty years ; until it Avas again Avrested 
from their hands by Saladin in a. n. 1187. During 
this long period they appear to haA’c erected several 
churches and many convents. Of the latter feAv if 
any traces remain ; of the former, saA'c one or tAvo 
ruins, the church of the Holy Sepulchre is the only 
rnTmorial that survives in the Holy City, to attest the 
power or even the existence of the Christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem. The crusaders found the buildings con- 
nected Avith the Sepulchre as they had been completed 
in A. o. 1018 ; a round church with an open dome 
over the Sepulchre itself, and a small separate chapel 
covering Calvary and the other sacred places. These 
edifices Averc regarded by the crusaders as too con- 
tracted ; and they accordingly erected over and in 
connection Avith them a stately temple, enclosing the 
whole of the sacred precincts ; the Avails and general 
form of Avhich probably remain unto the present day. 
The grand entrance then, apparent]}', as noAV, Avas 


See above, \ol. T p. 441. scq. 
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from the South.'— To the southward of this church, 
the site of the hospital or palace of the Knights of 
St. John continues to this day unoccupied, an open field 
in the heart of the city, \Yherc the fo\indations and a 
few broken arches alone remain to testify of its former 
solidit}?^ and splendour. 

Of the conquest of' Jerusalem by Saladin, the sub- 
sequent demolition of the walls, the two successive 
surrenders of it by treaty to the Christians, and its 
vaiying fortunes until it finally reverted to the Mu- 
hammedans in a. d. 1244, I have already spoken, in 
tracing the changes which have taken place in the 
walls of the city.' In that ^ear the forces of the Sul- 
tan Nijin ed-l)in Eyub of Egypt, the seventh of the 
Eyubitc dynasty established by Saladin, took posses- 
sion of the Holy City, after the deteat of the combined 
forces of the Christians and Syrian Muslims at Caza. 
From that time onwards Jerusalem appears to liave 
sunk in political and military importance ; and its 
name scarcely occurs in the slight histories we have 
of the two successive iMemluk dynasties, the Baharites 
and the Circassians or Borgites, who reigned over Egyj[^ 
and the greater part of Syria duiing the fourtcenw! 
and fifteenth centuries.^ In all their wars in Syria, 
the nature of the country led the great and frequent 
military e.xpeditions between Egyjit and DarnasCds 
to take the route along the coast and the adjacent 
plains ; and rarely did a Sultan turn aside to visit the 
neglected sanctuary in the mountains.^ The pilgrims 
and travellers who found their way to Jerusalem 

‘ 'Will. Tyr. viil. a. Tlio lime See above, Vol. I. p. 469. seq. 

u lion this edifice was erected is not Degui;,^nes Hist. (ic« Huns, 

rneiitioiKMl ; but it appears to have tom. iv. lib. iil, *J*J. 
been after .\. d. 1 HKi ; for Saewulf, ^ I'wo visits of the Jiorgite Sultan 
who visited Jerusalem in that year, Sheikh Mahmud or Abu cri-Nusr, 
speaks only of the former church, arc recordt^d in a. n. 141 4 1417. 

whi^ «ome held to Uo the work of Deguignes Hist, des lluns, torn. iv. 
JuStfman ! p. pp. .‘jib. jiy. 
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(luring this long period, make no mention of its imme- 
diate masters, nor of any military changes. 

In A. D. 1517, Jerusalem with the rest of Syria 
and Egypt passed under the sway of the Ottoman 
Sultan Selim I. ; who paid a hasty visit to the Holy 
City from Damascus after his return from Egypt.’ 
From that time until our own days, Palestine and 
Syria have continued to t'orm part and parcel of the 
Ottoman empire. During this period Jerusalem has 
been subjected to tew vicissitudes ; and its history is 
barren of incident. Suleiman, the successor of Selim, 
(u'ceted its new walls in a. d. 1512; and so recently 
as A. D. 1808, the churcli of the Holy Sepulchre was 
partially consumed by conflagration. A fire which 
commenced in the Armenian chapel on the 12th of 
October, destroyed the great dome, the Greek chapel, 
and various other parts, as well as many of the mar- 
ble (‘olinnns. The cditice was rebuilt by the Greeks ; 
and after twelve months of labour and an enormous ex- 
pense, was completed in September a. d. 1810. The 
fund# were collected from the contributions of Chris- 
tian^dn various countries. The stranger who now 
visl'Spi*iis imposing temple, remarks no obvious traces 
of it's recent desolation." 

In A. 1 ). 1832, Syria became subject to the domi- 
nion of IMuluunmed .\ly, the present Pasha of Egypt ; 
and the Holy City opened its gates to the victor 
without a siege. During the insurrection in the dis- 
tricts of .b'rusalcm and Nabulus in a. d. 1834, the 
Fellahin seized upon Jerusalem, and held possession of 
it for a time ; but under the stern energy of the Egyp- 
tian government, oi’der was soon restored, and the 

' V. Hammer Gcsch. Acs Osman- also the {fcni ral account of (he fire 
isehen Reichs, bd. ii. s. j-2(>. drawn up in Italian by the Latin 

_ ' Turner’s Journal of a Tour ’monhs, Turner, ibid. Appendix, 
u> the Levant,, vol. ii. p I6.». See p AP7. 
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||6fy pity revertcsd to -its allegiance upon the approach 
of Ibrahim Pasha with his troops.* 


n. — CHURCH OF the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


The circumstances ' 6onnectccl with the discovery 
of the Holy Sepulclu’c in the fourth century, and the 
erection of- edifices over and around it under the au- 
spices of Constantine and hift mother Helena, have al- 
ready been detailed.'^ In tracing the further history 
of the city of Jerusalem, we have also noted some of 
tlm changes to .which this, spot has been exposed. 
Twice, at least, the church of the Holy Sepulchre ap- 
pears to ha^^• been totally destroyed; once in the 
seventh and again' in the eleventh century, besides 
the various partial desolations to which it lias been 
subjected.® After all the preceding details, topographi- 
cal and historical, we arc now prepared to enter upon 
the discussion of another question of some intcrest|^ 
I mean the genuineness or probable identity of th^ 
site thus ascribed to the Holy Sepulchre. 

The place of our Lord’s crucifixion, as we aBa>\C x| 
pressly informed, was without the gate of the 
city, and yet nigh to the city.* The Sepulchre, w"C a^ 
likewise told, was nigh at hand, in a garden, in <.^c 
place where Jesus w'as crucified.’’ It is not ther^rc 
without some feeling of wonder, that a stranger, 
unacquainted wfith the circumstances, on arriving in 
Jerusalem at* the present day, is pointed to the place 
of crucifixion and the sepulchre in the midst of the 
modem city, and both beneath one roof. This latter 


See the Report of the Rev. Mr. 
Thtinson, &c. Missionary Herald, 
^835, pp. 44-51. Marrnont s Voyage, 
a,ii. iii. Menf»in’s Hist, de 
tie iixii 18*23 a Tan 
p. 73, sen 


- above, p. 12. seq. 

S(;o above, pp. 34. 43. 40. 

^ lleb. xiii. 12. John xj**, 20. 
The same is also implied il^tJohn 
xix. 17. Matt, xxvii. 32, 

^ John xix. 4J, 42. 
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fact, however unexpected, migfit 0(5^^on less siirpjrise ; 
for the sepulchre was nigh to Calvary. But IStenfeallx 
the same roof are further shown the stdj^^ on which 
the body of our Lord was .anoifited lor burial, the 
fissure in the rock, the holes in which the crosses stQod, 
the spot where the true eros^,, was foipid by Helena, 
and various other places said' to have be^ connected 
with the histoiy of the crucifixion’;' most ^ of which it 
must have been difficult to identify even ^er the 
lapse of only three centuries ; and' particularly so at the 
present day, after the desolations and numerous changes 
which the whole place has undergone. 

The difficulty arising from the present location in the 
heart of the city, has been felt by hiany pious minds, 
from the days of St. Willibald and Jacob de Vitry to 
our own time ; but it has usually been evaded, by 
assuming that the city was greatly enlarged under 
Adrian towards the north or west ; or, sometimes, that 
the ancient city occupied a different site.’ 

The first to take an open stand against the iden- 
tity of these holy places, was Korte the German book- 
s<i^r, who visited Jerusalem in a. n. 1738^ at the 
time with Pocockc. WJiilc the learned Euglish- 
mkli slightly passes over this topic, entering into no 
discission and expressing no opinion-, the honest sim- 
plicity' of the unlearned German led him to lay before 
his countrymen a plain account of the impression made 
upon his o\vu mind, and his reasons for distrusting the 
correctness of the common tradition. Unacquainted 

• vSt. 'NVillibaldi Hockrpor. od. but without makiuf^ an\" now sug- 
Mabillon, p. 37.>. Jac. do Vitriac. gestiou ; ii. p. 615. — The absurd 
Hist, llioros. c. GO. 'NVill.-dc Bal- 'hvpothosis of Dr. Clarke, which 
densel, od. Canis. p. 348. IVlonco- transports Zion across the Valley 
iiys was not satistied this of Hiniioiu, serves as the fit basis 

solution; torn. i. p. 307. (iuares- of liuekiiigbainh solution; Travels 
roius disposes of the ol>j:'ctions of in Pal. pp. *281. 287. 

nonnullos nebuloncs oevidentales ^ « PueocUe, Desev. of the East, 

hsereticos” in a summary way, vol. ii. p. 16. seq. fol. 

VOL. II, 
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witli the historical facts, he confines himself solely to 
a common-sense view of the case ; and urges the im- 
possibility that the present site could have been with- 
out the ancient city, because of its nearness to the 
former area of the Jewish temple.' The reasoning of 
Korte seems to have made a considerable impression 
among the Protestants of the continent ; and is often 
referred to.- But he had no follower among the tra- 
vellers of the last century ; though in the present, the 
voices of powerful assailants and defenders are heard 
among both Catholics and Protestants. Ciiiitcaubriand 
led the way in a most plausible defence ; and Dr. 
Clarke, a later writer though an earlier traveller, 
followed with a violent attack. In later years the 
parties have been re\ ersed. Sebolz, Catholic professor 
at Bonn, declares that the place of the crucifixion 
cannot have been where it is now ])ointed out, because 
this spot must have been within the ancient city; 
though he strangely enough admits the identity of the 
Sepulchre.'’ On tlie other hand, several Protestant 
travellers and ^vriters take sides with the tradition, and? 
support the genuineness both oi‘ the Sepulchre an(^ 
Golgotha.' 

A true estimate of this long agitated (picstfeiJ 
must depend on two circumstances. As there cam 1;^' 
no doubt, that botli Golgotha and the Sej)ulchrc lay 
out.side of the ancient city, it must first be shown that 
the present site may also anciently have been with- 


Jonas Kortens Rclse, &c. pp. 
210 . 212 . 

The work of riessinj?, “ Uo- 
ber Golj^otha nnd (Jhristi Grab,” 
Hallo, 17H0, discusses the suliject 
oTjJtiistorical grounds in coniieelion 
wmvthr report oi Korit*. The au- 
thqj^xhibits great diligence, and 
Jleict' d many '^ood materials; 
wrought up in such, a 



way as to become * a kern<il of 
wheat in a bushel of chalf.’ 

' Sc.holz, Roise, p. 190/* l)e 
Golgotha' .situ. lioun, lH2o, 4. 

» So Jh'rggren, Ihickingham, 
Elliott, ii. p. 449, &c. Also Bau- 
nier, in ;his raUistina, p. 95.5., seq., 
followed by Schubert, Keisfe» 
ii. p. 509. scq. 
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out the walls. Or, should this in itself appear to be 
impossible, then it must be shown, that there were in 
the fourth century historical or traditional grounds for 
fixing upon this site, strong enough to counterbalance 
such an apparent impossibility. The following obser- 
vations may help to throw some light on both these 
points. 

Our preceding investigations respecting the temple 
and the ancient walls of Jerusalem, seem to show 
conclusively, that the modern city occupies only a 
portion of the ancient site ; a part of Zion and a tract 
upon the north, which were formerly included in the 
walls, being now left out. The nature of the ground 
and the traces of the ancient third wall which w'e 
found', demonstrate also that the breadth of the city 
from E, to W. is the same now' as anciently. There 
can therefore be no (juestion, that the site of the present 
Holy Sepulchre falls within the ancient city as described 
by Josephus. Hut as the third or exterior wall of that 
w'ritcr Avas not erected until ten or twelve years after 
the death of ( Jnist-, it cannot here be taken into 
account; and the (piestion still arises, whether the 
prea^it site of the Sepulchre may not have iallen Avith- 
out the arcnud or interior AA'all ; in Avhich case all the 
conditions of the general (piestion Avould be satisfied. 

This second Avail, as avc have seen, began at the 
gate of Ciennath, near the tOA\er of Hippieus, and ran 
to the fortress Antonia on the N. of the temple.' Of 
the date of its erection we are nowhere informed ; but 
it must probably have been older than the time of Heze- 
kiah, AA'ho built within the city a pool, apparently the 
same Avhich noAV exists under his name. ' We have, then 

I See above, Vol. I. pp. 4(54- 4G7. Thiis second wall was also appa- 
471. rently tho norther a wall attacked 

See Vol. I. p. 4G5. .Not by Antiochus, adjacent to which 

^ See above, Vol. I. p. 4GI. seq. there was a level tract or plain. 

^ See above, Vol. I. pp. 487, 488. Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 8. 2. 
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three points for determining the probable course of this 
•wall ; besides the general language of Josephus and the 
nature of the ground. We repaired personally to each 
of these three points, in order to examine there this 
very question ; and the first measurement I took in 
Jerusalem, was the distance from the western side of 
the area of the temple or great mosk to the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. I measured from the western en- 
trance of that area on a direct course along the street 
by the Hospital of Helena, to tlwv street leading N. 
from the Bazar ; and then from this street to a point in 
front of the great entranee of the church. The whole 
distance pro\cd to be r22.‘l feet, or about 407 yards; 
which is 33 yards less than a quarter of an English mile. 

On viewing the city from the remains of the ancient 
Hippicus, as well as from the site of Antonia, we were 
satisfied, that if the second wall might be supposed 
to have run in a straight line between those points, 
it would have left the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
without the city ; and thus far have settled the topo- 
graphical part of the question.' But, it was not less 
easy to perceive, that in thus running in a straight 
course, the wall must also have left the Pool of Heze- 
kiah on the outside ; or, if it made a curve sufficient..to 
include this pool, it would naturally also have included 
the site of the tSepulchrc ; unless it made an angle 
expressly in order to exclude the latter spot. And 
further, as we have seen, Josephus distinctly testifies, 
that the second wall ran m a circle or curve, obvioqsly 
towards the north. “ Various other circumstances 
also, which go to support the same view, such as the 
nature of the ground, and the ancient to^vers sA the 
Damascus Gate, have already been enumerated,'’ .. Ad- 

' The reader will be able easily KuK-Xor/uj'or. Sec Vob 1 P- 
to follow the detail.' upon iheplan 4dl. 

Vf Jerusalem. 3 ibid, pp, 4h2-Id4. 
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jacent to the wall on the north, there was a space of 
level ground, on which Antiochus could erect his hun> 
dred towers.' All this goes to show that the second 
wall must have extended further to the north than the 
site of the present church. Or again, if we admit 
that this wall ran in a straight course, then the whole 
of the lower city must have been confined to a small 
triangle ; and its breadth between the temple and the 
site of the sepulchre, a space of less than a quarter of 
an English mile, was not equal to that of many squares 
in London and New York. Yet we know that this 
lower city at the time of the crucifixion was extensive 
and populous ; tiirce gates led from it to the temple ; 
and ten years later Agrippa erected the third wall far 
beyond the limits of the present city, in order to shelter 
the extensive suburbs which before were unprotected. 
These suburbs could not well have arisen within the 
short interval of teir years ; but must already have 
existed before the time of our Lord’s crucitixion. 

After examining all these circumstances repeatedly 
upon the spot, and as I hope without prejudiec, the 
minds of l)oth rnv companion and myself Avere forced 
to the couA iction, that the hypothesis Avhich makes 
the second wall so rim as to exclude the alleged site 
of the Holy Sepulelirc, is on topographical grounds 
untenable and impossible. If there Avas {ircjudice upon 
my OAA’u mind, it Avas certainly in fivour of an opposite 
result ; for I Avent to .Jerusalem strongly prepossessed 
Avith the idea, that the alleged site might have lain 
Avithout the second Avail. 

But even if such a A’icAv could lie aduAitted, the ex- 
istence of populous suburbs on this part is strongly at 
variance Avith the probability, that here should have 
been a place of execution Avith a garden and sepulchre. 
The tombs of the ancients were not usually Avithin their 
' Joseph. Anti^. xiii. 8. 2. 
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cities, nor among their habitations ; and excepting those 
of the kings on Zion, there is no evidence that sepul- 
chres existed in Jerusalem. 

Let us now inquire whether tliere were probably, in 
the time of Constantine, any such strong historical or 
traditional grounds tor fixing upon this site, as to 
counterbalance the topographical difficulties, and lead 
us on the whole to a different conclusion. 

Chateaubriand has furnished us Avith the clearest 
and most plausible statement ot‘ tlie historic testimo- 
nies and probabilities, which may be supposed to have 
had an influence in determining the spot ; and from 
liim later Avriters IniAC drawn their chief arguments.' 
I gi\'e an epitome of his remarks, d'hc first Christian 
church, he says, at Jerusalem, Avas gathered imme- 
diately after the resurrection and ascension of our 
Lord ; and soon became A cry numerous. All its mem- 
bers nnist have had a knowledge of' the saered places. 
They doubtless also consecrated buildings for their 
Avorship ; and Avould naturally erect them on sites ren- 
dered memoi'ablc by miracles. Not improbably the 
Holy Sepulchre itself Avas already honoured in this 
manner. At anv rate there Avas a regular succession 
of JcAvish-Christian bishops, from the Apostle James, 
doAvn to the time of Adrian, aaIio could not but Iuia'c 
prcscrAcd the Christian traditions-; and although dur- 
ing the siege by J’itus the church AvithdrcAV to Pella, 
yet they soon returned and established themselves 
among the ruins. In tlie course of a few months’ ah- 
sence, they could not have forgotten the position of their 


> Itincrairc, Socond Mriiioire, 
tone i. p. 1*2:2. scq. Tar. 

- Even boro tho usual loosouoss 
and iuacouracy of ♦ho Fronch wri- 
te;* do not abandon tiim. Jfo liirn- 
self assigno a. . as thr first 
Vear of Jamefi, and a. d. IC17 as the 
beginning of the new succesaion of 


bishops from tho (iontiles under 
Adrian ; and thru gravely affirms 
that the succession ot‘ thirteen 
.Jewish Ijishops, between these two 
dates, occupied a space of I ‘2^1 
years, “ cent vingt-trois ans !” 
pp. I*2;i. 1*2.';. 
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sanctuaries ; wliich, moreover, being generally with- 
out the walls, had probably not suffered greatly from 
the siege. And that the sacred places were generally 
known in the age of Adrian, is proved incontestably 
by the fact, that, in rebuilding Jerusalem, that emperor 
set up a statue of Venus upon Calvary and one of Ju- 
piter over the Holy Sepulchre.' dJius the folly of 
idolatry, by its imprudent profanation, only made more 
public “ the foolishness of the cross.” From that time 
onward till the reign of Constantine, there was again 
a regular succession of bishops of Gentile origin ; and 
the sacred places could not of course have been for- 
gotten. 

Such is the general ease, as stated by Chateau- 
briand ; and I am not aware of having in any par- 
ticular weakened tlie strength of his argument. It is 
indeed a strong one at first view ; and at one time 
made a deep impression on my own mind ; though 
this impression was again weakened and in part done 
away, wb.en be aflerwards goes on to arlinit the alleged 
miracles w hich are said to have accompanied tlie find- 
iiig of the cross. The long list of subscijuent tcsti- 
inonie.-' which he adduces, has no bearing on the ques- 
tion, and is a mere work of supereix>gation ; for who 
has ever doubted the identity of the present site with 
that selected under (.'onstantine ? Let us now exa- 
mine the argument more closely. 

That the early Christians at Jerusalem must have 
had a knowledge of the places where the Lord was cru- 


' V(*t, ii] another part nf the same 
work (vol. ii. p. 17), ( ’liateaubri- 
and nd’ers with approbatioli to tbo 
Mjntomc Bclloruiu JSucr. for the 
rather rcMiiarkablo eivf iimstaiice, 
that Adrian, at the riMpiest of the 
l.^hristians, enclosed the Jloly Se- 
pulchre and the adjacent sacred 
places svilh walls; and this is quoted 

1 - 


by rrokosch (p. o4), as a iierniis- 
^ion f^ranted by Adrian to erect a 
eliiireh over tlie Sepulchre! The 
Kpitoine in question is a legendary 
tract of the lifi enth century, and 
is found in Canisii Thesaur. Monu- 
inentor. Keel. ed. Hasiiage, tom. iv. 
p. 4‘Jd. setj. The passage referred 
to is on p. 1 to. 
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cified and buried, there can be no doubt ; that they 
ereeted their ehurehes on places conseerated by miraeles, 
and especially on Calvary and over our Lord’s Sepul- 
chre, is a more questionable position. There is at least 
no trace of it in the New Testament, nor in the history 
of the primitive church. The four Gospels, which de- 
scribe so minutely the circumstances of the crucitixion 
and resurrection, mention the sepulchre only in general 
terms ; and although some of them were written thirty 
or forty years after these events, yet they arc silent 
as to any veneration of the sepulchre, and also as to 
its very existence at that time. The writers do not even 
make in behalf of their Lord and Master the natural 
appeal wliich Peter employs in the case of David, 
“ that he is both dead and buried, and his sepvdchre is 
with us unto this day.”* The great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles too, whose constant theme is the death and resur- 
rection of our Lord and the glory of his cross, has not 
in all his writings the slightest allusion to any rever- 
ence for the place of these great events or the instriK 
ment of the Saviour’s passion. On the contrary, thf 
whole tenor of our Isold’s teaching and that of Pij^l, 
and indeed of eA ery part of the New d'estainent, Avas 
directed to draw off the minds of men from an attach- 
ment to particular times and places, and to lead the 
true AA'orshippers to worship God, not merely at Jera- 
salem or in Mount Gerizim, but everyAvhere “ in spirit 
and in truth.”-’ — The position that the Christian 
charches in the apcjstolic age were without the Avails 
of the city, is a mere fancy springing from the similar 
location of the sepvdchre ; and still more fanciful and 
absurd is the assertion, that those churches, if any such 
there Avcrc, might have c,scapcd destruction during the 
long siege by Titus. 


ii. 2r). Comp. Otn. xxxv. 20. 


‘ John iv. 21. 23. 
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The alleged regular succession of bishops, from the 
time of St. James to the reign of Adrian, is also a 
matter of less certainty, than is here represented. 
Eusebius, the only authority on the subject, lived two 
centuries afterwards ; and says expressly, that he had 
been able to find no document I’especting them, and 
wrote only from report.* 

More important is the circumstance related in 
connection with Adrian, that this emperor erected 
heathen temples on Golgotha and over the sepulchre, 
about A, D. 135. Could this be regarded as a well 
ascertained fact, it would certainly have great weight 
in a decision of tlie question. But what is the evidence 
on which it rests ? The earliest witness is again Eu- 
sebius, writing after the death of Constantine ; who 
merely relates that a temple of Venus had been erected 
over the sepulchre by impious men, but says not 
one word of Adrian. The historians of the following 
ce;i|tUry relate the same fact in the same manner.- It 
is 'fjicrome alone, writing about a. d. 395, or some 
sijdy years later than Eusebius, who affirms that an 
idoldiad stood upon the spot from the time of Adrian.^ 
I'lierc is morco\ er a discrepancy in the accounts. Eu- 
sebius and the other historians speak only of a temple 
of Venus over the sepulchre. Jerome on the other 
liand places the marble statue of Venus on the “ rock 
of the cross,” or Golgotha, and an image of Jupiter on 
the place of the resurrection. Here the Latin fixther 
is probably w-rong ; for Eusebius was an eyc-xvitness ; 
and the former is therefore equally liable to have been 
wrong in ascribing these idols to Adrian. 

What then after all is the amount of the testimony 
relative to an idol erected over the place of the resur- 

^ Hist. Ecc. iv. 5 . 3 Hieron. Ep. xlix. ad Paulin. 

^ Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 26. So- tom. iv. ii. p. 564. cd. Martianay. 
ci’at. II. E. i. 17. Sozotn. ii. 1. 
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rcction, and serving to mark the spot? It is simply, 
that writers e.r post facto have mentioned such an idol 
as standing, not over the sepidchre known of old as 
being that of Christ, but oiH-r the spot fixed upon hy 
Cofistantine as that .sepulchre. Their testimony proves 
conclusively that an idol stood upon that spot ; but 
it has no bearing to show that this spot was the true 
sepulchre. Kusebius, the cotemporary and eye-witness, 
makes no mention of any tradition connected with the 
idol. Jerome, sixty years later, is the only one to 
ascribe it to Adrian ; and Sozoinen in the middle of 
the fifllr century is the first to remark, tliat the heathen 
erected it in the hope, that Christians wlio came to pay 
their devotions at tlie sepulchre, would thus have the 
appearance of worsliipping an idol.' Yet from tlicse 
slender materials, the skilful pen of Chateaubriand lias 
wrought out a statement so definite and specious, that 
most readers nho ha\ e not liad an opportimify of inves- 
tigation, Innc probably regarded the matter as a >|J?11- 
established fact. l 

Thus then the positive proofs alleged in favoit^of 
an earlier tradition respecting the Holy Sepultthre, 
vanish away ; and there remains only the possibility, 
that a fact of this nature might have been handed 
down in the church through the succession of bishops 
and other holy men. Yet there are also \ arious circum- 
stances, Avhich militate strongly even against such a 
nrobabilitv. 

X. ^ 

One of these is the utter silence of Eusebius and of 
all following Avriters, as to tlu* existence of any such 
tradition. Nor is this all; for the language both of 
Tusebius and of Constantine himself, seems strongly 
to imply, that no such former tradition could have 
been (“xtant. Eusebius relates, in speaking of the 
place of the resurrection, that “ hitherto impious men, 

1 SozoHKii, II. K. ii. I. 
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or rather the whole race of demons through their Instru- 
mentality, had made every effort to deliver over that 
illustrious monument of immortality to darkness and 
oblivion.” They had covered it with earth, and 
erected over it a temple of Venus ; and it was this 
spot, thus desecrated and wholly “ given over to for- 
getfulness and oblivion,'” tliat the emperor, “ not 
without a divine intimation, hut moved in spirit by 
the Saviour himself,” ordered to he purified and 
adorned Avith splendid buildings.-' Such language, 
certainly, \Amuld hardly he appropriate, in speaking of 
a spot well knoAvn and definitely marked by long tra- 
dition. The emperor too, in his letter to Macarius, 
regards the discoA'cry of “ the token of the Saviour’s 
most sacred passion, Avliich for so long a time had been 
hidden under ground,” as “ a miracle beyond the capa- 
city of man sufficiently to celebrate or even to com- 
prehend.”' d’he mere removal of obstructions from a 
AAO-li-kmnvn spot, could hardly have been described as 
a miracle so stupendous. Indeed the Avhole tenor of 
the language both of Eusebius and Constantine goes to 
shoAv, that the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre Avas 
held to be the result, not of a previous kuoA\dcdgc 
deri\ ed from tradition, but of a supernatural interpo- 
sition and roA’clation. 

I have already alluded to the silence of Eusebius 
respecting the part Avhich Helena bore in these trans- 
actions ; and have detailed the circumstances under 
Avhich, according to later Avriters, she Avas enabled to 
find and distinguish the true cross.' AVe haA-^e also 
seen that this supposed cross Avas certainly in existence 

‘ rt Kai ayroii^ 7raf)atn^oft! • refers to the sepulchre or to the 

^ cross; most pn hably to the latter. 

“ Kiiseb. A' it. Const, iii. ‘J/), See above, pp. 12, l;i. I 

•* Ibid. iii. 30. It is here doubt- ^ See above, p. 14. scq. 
ful whether the word (sign) 
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SO earlj'^ as the time of Cjrill, only some twenty years 
after its alleged discovery by Helena.' It would seem 
therefore to be a necessary conclusion, that this main 
circumstance in the agency ascribed to Helena, must 
have had some foundation in fact ; and, however diffi- 
cult it may be to account for the silence of Eusebius, 
it would also appear not improbable, that these later 
accounts may be in the main correct, at least so far as 
they ascribe to Helena the chief agency in searching 
for and discovering the supposed Holy Sepulchre. Yet 
even in these accounts, she is nowhere said to have 
acted in consequence of any known tradition ; but 
only to have received a “ divine suggestion,” and also 
to have inquired diligently of the ancient inhabitants, 
and especially, according to some, of the Jews,^ At 
any rate, therefore, the place of the Sepulchre was 
not then a matter of public notoriety ; and the alleged 
miracle, which attended her discovery of the true 
cross, serves at least to show the degree of ready cre- 
dulity with which the search was conducted. 

Thus far the balance of evidence would seem to be 
decidedly against the probable existence of any pre- 
vious tradition. But we arc now prepared to advance a 
step further ; and to show, that even Avere it possible to 
prove the existence of such a prevailing tradition, still 
this would not have been of sufficient authority to coun- 
terbalance the strength of the topographical objections. 

The strongest assertion Avhich can be made in the 
case, as avc have seen, is the general probability, that 
such a tradition might have been handed down for 
three centuries in the church through the succession of 
bishops and other holy men. But for the value of 
such a tradition, supposing it to have existed, we have 

^ See pp. 15, 16, thorities, as given above, pp* 

• * See tne account and the au- 15. 
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a decisive test, in applying the same reasoning to 
another tradition of precisely the same character and 
import. The place of our Lord’s ascension must have 
been to the first Christians in Jerusalem an object of 
no less interest than his sepulchre, and could not but 
have been equally known to them. The knowledge 
of it too would naturally have been handed down from 
century to century through the same succession of 
bishops and holy men. In this case, moreover, we 
know that such a tradition did actually exist before 
the age of (Constantine, which pointed out the place 
of the ascension on the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
Eusebius, writing about a. d. 31. *3, ten years or more 
l)eforc the journey of Helena, speaks expressly, (as we 
have already seen,) of the many Christians who came 
up to Jerusalem from all parts of the earth, not as of 
old to eolebrate a festival, but to behold the aecom- 
plishmcnt of prophecy in the desolations of the city, 
and to pay their adorations on the summit of the Mount 
of^Olives, where Jesus gave his last charge to his dis- 
ci|fles, and then ascended into heaven.' Yet notwith- 
standing this weight of testimony, and the apparent 
length of time and unbroken succession through which 
the storv had been handed down, the tradition itself 
is unquestionably false ; since it is contradicted by 
the express declaration of Scripture. According to 
St. Luke, Jesus led out his disciples as far as to Beth- 
any, and blessed them ; and while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into heaven.'^ — 
Yet Helena erected a church upon the Mount of Ol- 
ives ; and assuredly there could have been no tradition 

• TlOV flc XplfTTOV TTfTrKTTfVKOrotV TtiQ (TVmXtIftC pVGTrjpia TTapaCt^iOKO-^ 
ciiravTMV ypQ (TvifTpfxov-' ToCf re tov orpavovi; 

rwv, wfj naKat^ k. r. X. . . kul avocov Trnronjfi'i'ow Euseb. Dc- 
Tip: tTTi TO TiZv VKauov woustr. Eviui". v\. IB. p. 2B8. 

frpofjKvvfjCTKoQ . . . tr^a [^roT' XJyop^ Colon. 1088. 

Toig iavrou pa^t]ralQ ini ri)(: aK/xn- Luko XX’lV. 50, 51. ScC ItiOVe 

ptiag rou nJji I’XaiwV C>por,; ret TTfoi in Vol. J p. 375. note >. 
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better' accredited in respect to the' Holy Sepulchre. 
Indeed, the fact that no pilgrimages were made to the 
latter, goes strongly to show that there was no tradi- 
tion respecting it Avhatcvcr. 

We arriv'e at a similar, though less decided result, 
in following up another parallel tradition of the same 
kind. The Cave of the Nativity, so called, at Beth- 
lehem, has been pointed out as the place where Jesus 
was born, by a tradition which reaches back at least 
to the middle of the second century. At that time 
Justin Martyr speaks distinctly of the Saviour’s birth, 
as having occurred in a grotto near Bethlehem.' In 
the third century, Origen adduces it as a matter of 
public notoriety, so that even the heathen regarded it 
as the birthplace of him whom tlie Christians adored.'^ 
Eusebius also mentions it several years before the 
journey of Helena ^ ; and tlie latter consecrated the 
spot by erecting over it a church. In this instance, 
indeed, the language of Scripture is- less decisive than 
in respect to the place of the ascension ; and the evan- 
gelist simply relates that the Virgin “ brought foVth 
her first-born son, and laid him in a manger ; because 
there was no room for them in tJic inn.”^ But the cir- 
cumstance of the Saviour’s being born in a cave would 
certainly have not been less remarkable, than his 


1 Tt rort rov iraulov 

hf iTTflCl) OVK 

h' ry K(ofiy tKtIvy ttov KaraXvn-aiy ii' 
ck (TTryXitlifi TIPI (Tuptyyiuj rz/c Kiofiytj 
KarfXvffi' Kai tote avr(Zv opnop ticeTy 
kTETOKEl ij MapUt TOP XpifTTOJ', K(fl tP 

tfxirpy avTOP tTf^^klKfi. Justill. IVlart. 
i)ial. cum Tryi)h. 78. p. 17o. Hag. 
Com. 1742. 

Origen. c. Celsum, i. 51. 0pp. 
tom. i. p. 867. cd. Helarue. 

3 Euseb. Demonstr. E'vang. vii. 
2. p. 848. col. 1088. In this pas- 
sage, instead of via tijc roiT aypov 
htlEnjQy it should doubtless read ha 


rT/c Toif (h’Tpuv Comp. the 

Tf/c ytppi/fTEior fipTpop, as Used of the 
same cavern, Euseb. Vit. Const, 
iii. 48. — Jerome, seventy years 
later, aftlrms, that from the time 
of Adrian onwards Adonis was 
worshipped in this cavern ; but, as 
all the earlier writers are silent as 
to any such desecration, it is per- 
haps nothing more than a rhetori- 
cal parallel to the statue of Venus 
ill Jerusalem. Ilieron. Ep. xlix^. 
ad Paulin. Opp. tom. ii. ii. p. 564i| 
ed. Mart. 

^ Luke ii. 7. ; comp. vs. 12. 16. ' 
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having heen laid in a manger ; and it is natural to sup- 
pose that the sacred writer would not have passed it 
over in silence. The grotto moreover was and is at 
some distance from the town ; and although there may 
be still occasional instances in Judea, where a cavern 
is occupied as a stable, yet this is not now, and never 
was, the usual practice, especially in towns and their 
environs. Taking into account all these circumstances, 
—and also tlie early and general tendency to invent 
and propagate legends of a similar character, and the 
prevailing custom of representing the events of the 
gospel-history as having taken place in grottoes', — it 
would seem hardly consistent with a love of simple his- 
toric truth, to attach to this tradition any much higher 
degree of credit, than we have shown to belong to the" 
pju'allel ti'adition respecting the place of our Lord’s 
ascension. 

The t\vo traditions which we have now examined, 
both pi'esent a much stronger case, than any thing 
which ever has been or can be urged in behalf of the 
supposed Holy Sepulchre. Yet one of them at least, 

» On tlie subject of {,n*oUoc‘s, I both ; if that of the Tkptisl’s or of 
.subjoin tho very apposite roniarks our Saviour’s nativity ; if that of 
of Maundrell, Joununj^ §t. Apr. the agony, or that of St. Peter’s 
19 lh: “I cannot forbear to men- repentance, or that where the 
tion in tins place an observation. Apostles made the creed, or this 
which is very obvious to all that of the Transtigiiratioii ; all these 
visit the Holy Land, viz. that al- jdaces are also grottoes. And, in 
most all passages and histories a word, wherever you go, you find 
related in the Gosped arc repre- almost every thing is represented 
sonted by tliem that lUidertakc to as done under ground. Certainly 
show whore every thing was done, grottoes were anciently held in 
as having been done most of them great esteem, or else they could 
in grottoes ; and that, even in such never have been assigned, in spite 
cases where the condition and tho of all probability, for the places in 
circumstances of the actions thcm% which were done so many various 
selves seem to require places of actions. Perhaps it was the her- 
another nature. Thus, if yoij mit- way of living in grottoes, from 
would SCO the place where St; the fifth or sixth century downward, 
Anne was delivered of the blessed that has brought them ever sinc^- 
Virgin, you are carried to a grotto; to be in so groat reputation.” The 
if the place of the Annunciation, it historical notices in the text, show 
is also a grotto ; if the place where that this practice is of much earlier 
the blessed Virgin saluted Eliza- date tluin is here assigned. 
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and probably both, have no foundation in historic truth. 
On this ground then, as well as on all others, the 
alleged site of the Sepulchre is found to be without 
support.* 

Thus in every view which I have been able to take 
of the question, both topographical and historical, 
whether on the spot or in the closet, and in spite of all 
my previous prepossessions, I am led irresistibly to tJi® 
conclusion, that the Golgotha anil the tomb now sh(^n 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, arc not upon tlie 
real places of the crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord. The alleged discovery of them by the aged and 
credulous Helena, like her discovery of the cross, may 
not improbably have been the work of pious fraud. It 
would perhaps not be doing injustice to the bishop 
Macarius and his clergy, if we regard the whole as a 
well laid and successful plan for restoring to Jerusalem 
its former consideration, and elevating his sec to a 
higher degree of influence and dignit y-. 

If it be asked. Where then arc the true sites of Gol- 
gotha and the sepulchre to be sought ? I must reply, 
that probably all search can only be in ^ ain. ^l"c know 
nothing more from the Scriptures, than that they were 
near each other, without the gate and nigh to the city, 
in a frequented spot." This would favour the conclusion, 
that the place was probabl}' upon a great road leading 
from one of the gates ; and such a spot would only be 
found upon the western or northern sides of the city, 
on the roads leading towards Joppa or Damascus. 

Ill STATISTICS. 

The details in the preceding pages have extended 
themselves far bcj’ond the originally proposed; 

and will at least prove t( the reader, that during our 

' After this tlisciission, it vvouhl form and condition of the prMpt 
be of fittle avail to d\v” upon the sepulchre a^aUist its antiquit||iAU 
arguments usually drawn from the John xix. *20. ^ 
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sojourn in Jerusalem, our attention Avas directed more 
to the topography and antiquities of the Holy City, 
than to its present social and political relations. The 
facts, however, which wc gleaned upon these latter 
points, may not be devoid of interest, and may help to 
fill out or correct the accounts of other Avriters. 

The glory of Jerusalem has indeed departed. From . 
her ancient high estate, as the splendid metropolis of 
the Jewish commonwealth and of the AA’hole Christian 
world, the heloA cd of nations and ‘ the joy of the Avholc 
earth,’ she has sunk into the neglected capital of a 
petty Turkish province ; and Avherc of old many hun- 
dreds of thousands thronged her streets and temple, we 
now find a population of scarcely as many single thou- 
sands dwelling sparsely within her Avails. The cup 
A)f Avrath and desolation from the Almighty has been 
poured out upon her to the dregs ; and she sits sad and 
solitary in darkness and in the dust. The Saviour 
“ beheld the city and Avept OA cr it, saying. If thou hadst 
knoAvn, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
Ajhieh belong unto tby peaee ! but uoav they are hid 
from thine eyes !”' He Avept at the calamities and the 
(loom Avhich Avero then coming upon the city, and 
Avhich iioAV for almost eighteen centuries have boAAcd 
her heavily to the ground. That Avhich our T.iord AAcpt 
over in prospect, avc uoav see in the terrible reality. 
Lcnig since haA’c the days come, Avhen “her enemies 
cast a trench about her, and compassed her round, and 
kept her in on CAery side, and IniA c laid her eACii Avith 
the ground, and her children Avithin her ; and have not 
left in her one stone Aipon another!” 1 1 oav fearfully, 
and almost to the lettci’, this ‘ burden ’ of Jerusalem 
has been accomplished upon her, the pi'cceding pages 
niay serve to testily. 

Under the Egyptian rule in Syria, the ftnaner 

1 l.uke xix. 4i. soq. 

(i 


VOL, n. 
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Pashaliks of ’Akka and Aleppo have been done away. 
The whole country is united under one civil govern- 
ment, the scat of which is at Damascus ; while the 
independent military command is intrusted to Ibrahim 
Pa.sha. The same system is also followed in the seve- 
ral districts into which the country is divided. Thus 
in the district of Jerusalem, which inchidcs the hill 
country around the city from Sinjil on the north to 
about half way to Hebron on the south, there is a 
Mutcscllim or ci^•il governor, residing in the city, and 
likewise a military commander. The powers of these 
two chiefs, perhaps from policy, are not very distinctly 
marked, nor separated by any very definite line. The 
former, however, seems to be tlie responsible person 
for the due administration of justice ; and he too was 
the actor in disarming several villages while we were 
there, which would seem to fall more naturally under 
the jurisdiction of his colleague. 'I'he district of He- 
bron is subordinate to that of Jerusalem, and is admin- 
istered only by a deputy-governor. The llcdawin 
tribes around Hebron and in the deserts further south, 
were under the superintendence of Sheikh Sa’id, the 
civil governor of (laza ; who collected from them the 
tribute, and controlled their })redatory excursions 
against other tribes. — The little intercourse which we 
had occasion to seek with the two governors of Jeru- 
salem, has already been mentioned. ' 

A considerable body of troops usually lie; in garri- 
son at .feriisalem ; but the number is variable, and we 
did not learn the average amount, '^riicy were at this 
time mostly Syrian troops, taken by force as soldiers 
in tht; country itself ; and of course exceedingly dis- 
contented with the service. Shortly before our visit, 
a mutiny had occurred among them ; a large* number 
had de.scrtcd, ma/iy of whonj had been retaken ; while 

' above, Vul I. pp. 300. 
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others were still wandering about as outlaws and 
robbers. It was the usual policy of the Egyptian 
government to I'cmovc the Syrian regiments from 
their own soil to Egypt or other places, where they 
would be less reminded of their bondage ; and during 
our stay in Jerusalem a large detachment of its garri- 
son was sent off to Yafa, intended for a more distant 
service. The troops we saw, were in general com- 
po.sed of line-looking young men. They are lodged in 
Jerusalem in the citadel, adjacent to which new bar- 
racks had recently been erected ; and also in the 
former house of the governor of the city, on the north 
of the llarain, now converted into a barrack. A mili- 
tary guard was regularly kept at each of the city- 
gates. W't' saw also several times parties of soldiers 
at the fountains and wells round about the city, wash- 
ing their garments and spreading them upon the 
ground to dry. 

'fhe population of Jerusalem has been variously 
estimated according to the fancy of ditlerent travellers, 
from 1.5,000 up to nearly 30,000.’ No doubt the num- 
her has varied much at dilVerent times ; and entire 
certainty can never be hojK-d tor under an ori- 
ental govi’inmeiit, where a census of the whole 
population is a thing unknown. Indeed, until within 
the last tew years, there would appear to Innc been 
no data wliatcver accessible to a traveller, on which 
to found a calculation. 'Ida' more common estimate 
of late years among the Franks, has been the round 
itinnl)er of I.'), 000 iidiabifants ; of which the greater 
part have been supi>osed to be Muhammedans. \Ve 
ti)und, however, reason to distrust the accuracy ot both 
those statements. 

' Turner, 26,0a(i, vol. ii. p. 2(>.1. I.‘>,n00, p. iOS. Sal7.b.irhcr, (in 

Richardson, 20, (HM), vol. ii. p. C.'ai. isa7) not less than 2.‘>, 000 , vol. ii. 
^holz, is, 000, p. 271. ,)owett, p. 1 1:*. 

o 2 
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The introduction of the Egyptian system of taxa- 
tion and military conscription into Syria, has led to 
the ciuimcration and registry of all the males who are 
of an age to be taxed or to bear arms. Wo could not 
learn that this age is very exactly defined ; but it is 
usually reckoned as commencing at about eighteen or 
twenty years. Accoiding to the proportion generally 
assumed, this enumeration may thus be regarded a.s a 
loose census of one fourth of the popidation. As this 
measure was a great innovation, and led to conse- 
quences wliich excited much alarm and opposition, the 
nuiuber of persons thus registered in the difierent cities 
aiid lillages lu'camc everywhere an object of interest 
to the inhabitants, and was very generally known. 
On our inquiring of diilerent individuals respecting the 
number enrolled in a particular p.lace, tlie answer given 
was almost unilbriuly the san.e. We found this there- 
fore to be the best, and indeed the only positive basis, 
on which to found an estimate of the population of any 
citv or village. Yet even this emuncratiou is not 
always correct ; as the partiality or negligence of the 
authorities often causes the list to fall below the ac- 
tual number. Among the imdtitudes belonging to 
different seers, there are always eyes keen enough to 
Avatch and detect the errors arising from this source; 
and we not unfre<iuently rec-eived two reports, one 
according to the official registry, and the other accord- 
ing to the alleged truth. — I have dwelt the longer 
up n*. this topic here ; because these remarks apply 
not only to .lerusalem, but to all our subsequent tra- 
vels in Palestine.' 


1 In rf;ranliii" tuid pr.rti:«l cmi- 
moration as the nnlv ba.sis 

for a »;encral I am 

to havo till? coiifiin iico of my 
frioml i)r. ; whos rt?- 

searc^K's iu. » the iei-oEr''os and sta- 


tistics of K;rypi and Syria dnrnic^ 
the sarno year, as the* accredited 
of tlie J)ritish fifovernniciit, 
Wi re carried on under facilities nii«l 
to an extent to which ours could 
make no pr* tt'iision. 
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The inhabitants of Jerusalem dwell in separate quar- 
ters according to their religion, — Christian, Jewish, 
and Muhammedan. I'lie Chi’istian quarter extends 
along the upper or western part of the city, between 
the Latin conv ent at the N. W. corner, and the great 
Armenian convent in the S. W., including also the 
church of the Holy Sopulcluc. The Jewish quarter 
occupies the north-i'astern ])art of Zion, and ex- 
tends upwards so as to include the greater portion 
of the hill lying within the walls. J'he IVIuhamine- 
dans arc in the middle and lower parts of the city. 
After careful inquiry, the information which we found 
most worthy to be relied upon, ainounted to the fol- 
lowing. 

I. The Mciiammi'uans arc reckoned in tlic govern- 
ment books at men, but amount really to 1,100. 
'This gives at the utmost a round numlier of 4, .500. 

II. Of the Jews onlv .500 males are enrolled: but 
there are actually many more. According to the care- 
ful estimate of the Rev. Mr. Tsicolayson, who has a 
better opportunity of judging than any other person, 
the whole number of the Jews at this time was about 
:5,000. In lininer years the number had sometimes 
amounted to 5,000. 

III. Cinii'TiA.vs. 'I'hc (irerhs arc reckoned by the 
govermneut at 400, but are actually loO ; the La/i/is 
at *260; the .Iniii’iiid/is at IdO. 'Total S50 males, in- 
dicating a ])opulation of about .4,500 in all. — Hence 


Mulianiiiiodans - 1,000 

.Knvs - - 

Christians - ;i,.'j-»o 

Total ropulation ll ,000 


If to this we add something fir possible omissions, and 
for the inmates of the convents, the standing popula- 
tion of the city, exclusive of the garrison, cannot well 

<; 3 
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be reckoned at over 11,500 souls. The Muhamme- 
dans, it will be seen, are more numerous than either 
the Jews or Christians alone, but fewer in number than 
these two bodies united.* 

Of’ all this native population, as w'cll as throughout 
Syria and Egypt, the Arabic is the vernacular lan- 
guage ; as much so as the English in London or the 
French in Palis. The Jews are for the most part 
not natives of the country, and speak a corrupt med- 
ley of tongues among tbemselves. Among the other 
foreigners, the (ireek, Armenian, and Italian languages 
arc also found ; but whoe\ er desires to obtain access 
to the common people, whether Muhammedans or 
Christians, can do it only through the medium of the 
Arabic. 

Of the Jews now resident in Palestine, the greater 
number are sueh as have come up to the land of their 
flithers, in order to spend the remainder of their lives 
and die in one of tlie four holy places — Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Tiberias, or Safed. d’hose in Jerusalem de- 
sire to lay their bones in the Valley of Jehosha[)hat.' 


1 I Ikivo more recently learned 
(Oct. IS^O) that some e.f or.r friends 
in .Icriisalein, cti the .‘'tren;:th of 
later information, have brt n led to 
estimate the nuniher of tin; Mu- 
hainmedans at about ],.)()() higher, 
or in all ; .and tlic Jews at 

7,000, arcordin;' to the rejtorted 
eiHirneration obtained by Sir Moses 
Moiitedore in a. o. 1^00. 'l'lii.s 
would for the whole* popula- 
tion of the city about souls. 

Ihit 1 have yet to Icani tliat the 
new si/iirccs td’ infoniialion as to 
the Miihamrncdans wert' more cor- 
rect than ours. As to the Jews, 
the ennnieration in rpiestion was 
out by tlieriisel v('s, in tlie ex- 
ju'cfn.ion of receiving a ( ertn’ t 
amoiiiit of alms for eV'-ry name re- 
turned. It is therefore obvious, 
that they hen^ had as stronpr a mo- 
tive to exaggerate tia»r number, 


as they often have in other circiini- 
stanees to iind(‘rrate it. llesides, 
this number of 7,hi>h rests merely 
on report ; Sir Moses himself has 
published nothing* (;n tlie subject; 
nor eoiild his agent in I.ondeii 
atVord me any information so late 
as Nov. In JO." The Seotti.-h depu- 
tation of eh‘rg\men in ISHH, as 1 
Jearnefl from .some of its inemher.s, 
e.vtiinated the .lews in .Jernsahdii at 

0. 000 souls; while Mi . t almou, who 
aeeompanied tluin, himself a eoii- 
vertc'd .lew, still supposed tliein 
not to excc(‘d J,o(H) in all. — 'Ih^' 
estimate of the Jlritish Consul at 
Jjeirut, who makes the whole po- 
pulation of Jerusalem only 10,000, 

1 , '^ on the other Jiand crrtninly too 
lowd Se‘o Dr. llo wring’s Keport on 
Syria, p. 7. 

- JSee above, Vol. I. p. 'jl7. 
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They come hither from all parts of the Levant, and 
especially from Smyrna, Constantinople, and Salonika, 
in which cities there arc many thousands of this peo- 
ple. Two years before our visit, the Jews were said 
to have flocked in great numbers to Syria, and parti- 
cularly to Damascus and Tyre, whei’c formerly they 
were not permitted to reside. But subsequently, as 
the high prices of provisions and of living in general 
increased, this circumstance prevented the coming of 
more, and compelled the return of many ; so that the 
number of Jews in Jcrusalcin had been much dimi- 
nished. They live here, for the most part, in poverty 
and filth. A considerable amo\int of money is col- 
lected ft)r them by their emissaries in different coun- 
tries ; but as it con\es into the hands of the Rabbins, 
and is managed by them without responsibility, it is 
understood to be administered without much regard to 
lionest}' ; and serves chiefly as a means of increasing 
their own influence and control over the conduct and 
consciences of their poorer brethren. 

Most of the Jews now in Palestine appear to be of 
Spanish or l\)lish origin ; very few are from ( Jermany, 
or are abU' to sjieak the (lerman language. 'Phe very 
motive- ivhicli leads them thus to return to the Land 
of IVomise, .sinews their strong attachment to their 
ancient faith ; and would of itself point a priori to 
the conclusion, A\hich is found to be true in fact, viz. 
that the .lews thus resident in Palestine arc of all 
others the most bigoted, an<i the least, accessible to 
the labours of Christian missionaries. The efforts of 
the English IMission have as yet been attended with 
very slight success; and it remains to be seen, whether 
the proposed erection of a .lewish-Chvistian ehuveh in 
Jerusalem will add to the influence and prosperity of 
the mission, d'he site was purchased during our stay 

c. 4 
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in the city ; and the building is understood to be now 
in progress. 

The Christians of the Latin rite live around the 
Latin convent, on Avhich they are wholly dependent. 
They are native Arabs ; know no other language than 
the Arabic ; and arc said to be descended from Catho- 
lic converts in the times of the crusades. They are 
in number about 1,100 souls, according to the pre- 
ceding estimate ; and live partly by carving crosses 
and beads for rosaries, and partly on the alms of the 
convent.’ — The I.,atin convent in Jerusalem, like all 
those in the Holy Ivand, is in the hands of the Francis- 
cans, or Minorites, of the class termed Frttfrrs j\Jinores 
ah Ohservanlid. 1 liave already mentioned their for- 
mer residence on Mount Zion, and their removal to 
the present building in a. n. l-lGl.' This convent 
contains at present between forty and filly monks, 
half Italians and half Spaniards, and takes rank of 
all the other Catholic monasteries in the Fast. In it 
resides the Intendant or Frincipal of all the Convents, 
with the rank of an Abbot, and the title of “ Guardian 
of Blount Zion and Custos of the Holy Land.”'' He is 
always an Italian, and is appointed or at least con- 
firmed at Rome every three years. I'he same indivi- 
dual is sometimes reappointed, 'fhere is also a Vicar, 
called likewise President, who takes the place of the 
Guardian incase of his absence or death. He is chosen 
in like manner for three years, and may be an Italian 
or a Spaniard.’ The Procurator, who manages the 

> .Sal/ln’cbor gi\e.s tlio iiinnlMH* Sanctir ; ” (^narcsniiiLs, tom. I. 
at C)ihcr native < '.itliolic.s p. IO/j. 

are found also in connect icai with » “ Vicarius slve Vrieses Qiia- 
tho Latin convents at Bethlehem resinius, i. p. 4(»H. Vornierly the 
and \ izareth. Vicar was ttsually a French monk; 

‘ iSeo above, Vol. I. p. 3 .jS. nolob but this seems no longer to be the 

" Guardianus sacri Montis case. Scholz, p. 

&ion ft Custos (Vracsul) Terrio 
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temporal concerns, is always a Spaniard, and is elected 
for life. The executive council, called Discretorium, 
is»coinposed of these three officials, and of three other 
monks, Patres discreti. 

The cost of maintaining the twenty convents be- 
longing to the establishment of the “ Terra Santa,” is 
rated at 4(),()()0 Spanish dollars per annum. They 
arc said to be very deeply in debt, contracted in for- 
mer years, when the wars in Europe cut off for a time 
their usual eleemosynary supplies. Under the Egyp- 
tian government, they are freed from the numei'ous 
exactions to which they were formerly subjected from 
the caprice and greedine.ss of pashas and governors ; 
and pay a rt'gular tax for the propert}' nhich they pos- 
sess. Eor their buildings and lands in and around 
•lerusalem, including tbe holy places, the annual tax 
is said to be 7, <>00 piastres, or about 350 Spanish 
dollars.' 

The ('luistians of the (Jreek rite (not monks) are 
all native Arabs ; ha\ e their own native priests ; and 
enjoy the privilege of having the service in their 
eluirches j)erfonned in their own mother-tongue, the 
Arabic. They amount in .lerusalem to nearly 2,000 
souls 'fhe Creek convents are tenanted bv foreign- 


' StT' Srlif)lz ]). 104. sc(|. 

Solzbaclier ii. p. 

sorj. 'Phe amount of the present 
tax is jiiven on the authority of the 
latter writer; who, as (’anon of 
Stephen’s Cathedral at Vienna, 
and a Catholic pil<,^rim of rank, may 
sijppni:(‘d to have had access to 
tin* best information. Yet I am not 
>^nre that this alleged sum of 7,000 
l)iaslrcs (like so many other things) 
18 not ^’opied by him from Scholz, 
^vlio was there in a. d. ; p. 107. 
—The following list of the (.kitholic 
roiiv(3nts now’ connected with that 
Jerusalem is from the same 
authority: Lethkhem ; St.John’s 


in file Desert, an hour and a half 
S. W. of .lerusalem; Hainicb, Yafa, 
Haifa, ’Akka, Nazareth, Sidoii, 
lleirut, Tripolis, Laris^^a, Aleppo, 
Damascus, and one on Mount 
J.ebanon; also in Alexandria, Ro- 
setta, and (\iiro in Kgypt ; and in 
J.arnaka and ^licosia on the island 
of Cypru.«. In Jerusalem, Rethle- 
hem, and Nazareth, half the monks 
are Italians and half Spaniards ; in 
Yafa, Ramleh, and St. John they 
are all Spaniards ; and in the other 
convents all Italian.;. The whole 
number of monks is about two 
hundred. 
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ers, all Greeks by birth, mostly from the Archipelago, 
speaking only the Greek language. There arc eight 
convents for men, containing in all about sixty monks, 
viz. the great convent of Constantine near the Church 
of the Sepulchre, in which most of the monks and the 
officials reside ; and those of Demetrius, Theodorus 
(Arabic Tadrus), George, Michael, Nicolas, Johannes, 
and George in the Jewish quarter. All tliesc minor 
establishments arc chiefly used for the accommodation 
of pilgrims, and arc kept by only one or two monks 
and lay brethren. There arc also live convents of 
Greek nuns, containing in all about thirty-five, who 
arc foreigners like the monks ; ^ iz. those of the Holy 
Virgin (Panagia, Arabic es-Seideh), llasil, Catharine, 
Euthymius, and another of the Virgin Mary. In the 
vicinity of Jerusalem the Greeks haAe also the convents 
of the Holy Cross (Deir el-Musiillabeh) about three 
quarters of an hour W. S. \V. of tlu' city ; that of Mar 
Elyas towards llethlchem ; one at the (Jrotto of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem ; and the renowned monastery 
of Mar JSaba, founded about the beginning of the sixth 
century, and situated on the continuation of the valley 
of the Kidron, as it runs off to the Dead Sea. 

All these Greek coinents in and around the city 
arc under the government of three vicars (Arab. IJ’i/- 
kil) of the I’atriarch of Jerusalem, who himself resides 
at Constantinople. I he present vicars were the Greek 
bishops of Lydda, Nazareth, and Kerak (Petra), dhey 
were assisted by the bishops of Gaza, Niibulus, cs-.Salt 
(i. e. Philadelphia), and Sebaste ; who with the Archi- 
mandrites flirm a eouneil. J'he vicars, with the. con- 
currence of the council, appoint the siqieriors of the 
several convents; and all the priests within these 
flioeescs are ordained at Jerusalem. Indeed all the 
bishops abo\e named live there permanently, in the 
great convent near the Church of' the Sepulchre, d'he 
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Greek bishop of ’Akka alone was said to reside in his 
own diocese.* 

The Armenians have their large monastery on 
Mount Zion, said to be the wealthiest in the city, with 
the splendid church of St. James. Not far off is a 
convent of Armenian ninis, called cz-Zeituny. Out- 
side of the city, on INIoiint Zion, the pretended house of 
Caiaphas serves as a smaller convent, and is occupied 
by monks.** Tlio Armenians arc for the most part 
not natives ; and those not attached to the convents 
are usually merchants. 

The Coptic Christians consist only of monks in 
their convent of es-Sullan, situated on the nortli side of 
the pool of Hezekiah. At tlic time of our visit, it had 
just been rebuilt.'* There is also a convent of the 
Abyssinians ; and we were likewise told of one be- 
longing tp tlie .bicobitc Syrians.' 

Of tln'se Christian sects, the Greeks, Latins, Arme- 
nians, and Copts, have their own Chapels in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre; and the three former have 
also convents or dwellings within the walls of the 
church, for the monks who are shut up here to pei- 
forin the n'gular ollices day and night.'’ .‘\long the 
walls of the circular church around the Sepulchre 
itself, are niches with altars f(>r several of the minor 
sects ; as the Abyssinians, Jacobites, Ncstorians, Ma- 
ronites, and others ; but their service is pertormed m 
these chapels only occasionally. It is well known 
that a deep hatred exists among all these possessors 


‘ Scholz, p. 2(Vi, The procodlnjij 
infonuatiou respect the Greek 
Christians iind convents was ob- 
hiineil IVum intelligent natives of 
tliat persuasion. 


' See above, ^'oI. 1. 
o-VJ. 


pp. 6^8, 


' See Yol. I. p. ISH. 
* Scholz, p, '27:). 


" Tliet^e inonivs are confined 
to the. ehnrch, piMvisions being 
brought to them daily from their 
respective convenis. 'The Latin 
monks are relieved every ihreo 
nioiith.«. In I8;{; there was only 
one Copt thus re.^iding in the 
ehurch. iSalzbaclier, vol. ii. pp. 77, 
82 . 
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of the Holy Sepulchre towards each other. Especially 
is this the case between the Greeks and Latins ; in 
whom it seems to be irrcconcilcablc, and gives occa- 
sion for constant intrigues and bitter complaints on 
cither side. The Greeks have indeed the advantage 
in their greater cunning ; in the far greater number of 
their pilgrims ; and in their proximity to the regions 
Avhenee their resources are derived. They are con- 
sequently enabled to prosecute their purposes more 
systematically and AA’ith greater effect. During the 
Avars in Europe the I.atiiis Averc comparatively forgot- 
ten ; their pilgrims dwindled away to nothing ; and 
their re .sources were in a measure cut off 

The Greeks took occasion of these circumstances 
to get possession by degrees of many of the holy places, 
in and around tlie churches of the Sepulchre and at 
Bethlehem, Avliich had formerly been in the hands of 
the Latins ; and notAvithstanding all the efforts of the 
latter, these have not yet been recovered. Near the 
close of the year the Ihince de .Joinville, son of 

the king of France, visited the Holy City ; and one of 
the first rcfjucsts of the Latin fithers Avas, that the 
influence of the French monarch might be employed 
to recoAcr for them all the sacred plaecs, Avhich the 
Greeks had so unjustly Avrestctl froiii them ever since 
the crusades. The prince promised his suj)])ort ; and 
a representation is said actually to have been made 
by the French cabinet to the 'Furkish court, through 
their ambassador at ( 'onstantinople. A firman was 
grant. 1, commanding the Greek patriarch to deliver 
up to the Latins the possession of the sacred places in 
question ; but still the CJreek spirit of intrigue Avas 
able to evade the execution. .V timely present of 
some oOO purses' to the governor of Syria, is .said to 


* A pnrsc ib i^juivaleu tu 'lOO j iabtros, or about t') Spanish dollari?. 
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have stayed all proceedings. Further negotiations 
were set on foot at Constantinople ; but they appear 
to have led to no result.^ 

The kings of France have ever been the protectors 
of the Catholics in the East ; and the French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople has always acted, and still 
acts, as their patron and advocate with the Porte. 
When we were in .Jerusalem a splendid salver of gold, 
for the presentation of the host, had just arrived, a 
present from the Queen of the French to the convent. 
They possess also the portrait of king Louis Philip, 
a gill from himself. 

Formerly all the Cluistians of Jerusalem paid their 
ta.ves to the government through their respective con- 
vents ; that is to say, the monasteries became the 
collcc‘tois of the taxes; a system which gave oppor- 
tunity lor great extortion on the part of the convents. 
'Fhc 1‘igyptian government has done away this system, 
and ajjportions and collects its own taxes from all the 
Christian sects, except the Latins. For these the 
Latin convent pays the Kharaj or extra ta.x for 
Christians, thc‘\' being lery poor. Xo Firileh or ordi- 
nary capitation-tax is ])ai(l by any of the inhabitants 
of .lerusalem, whether Muslims, Christians, or Jews ; 
because, it is regarded as a sacred place, and because 
of the poverty of the people. The inhahitants of the 
\illages pay the Pirtleh, as well as the Kharuj and 
other taxes.'-’ — .\t the same time, the Pasha of Egypt 
has abolished all the tolls and tribute which under the 
name of d-VihuJ't' were Ibrmerly so oppressive to the 

' Salzb.'iclier, ii. p. !>S, scq.— lu upwards; varying: from Ij to .500 
all such questions the Egyptian piastres, according to the supposed 
gOTorunient <lcclincs to interfere; ability of the indivitlual. The A'Aa- 
■•uid gravely refers the parlies to laj is a similar extra tax on Chris- 
tlie Sultan at Constantinople, as tiaiis and .lew s, — a species of tole- 
the highest trihnnal, ration-tax. Compare Dr. Bowving’s 

• The rirdih is a tax laid upon Keport oil .Syria, p. Hi. 
every male inhabitant from l.> year* 
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pilgrims and traveller. Even the entrance money, 
which for so many centuries was paid for admission 
to the Ciiuich of the SepuIcJire, is in like manner 
done away. 

From these fact.s, however, it must not be inferred, 
that the exactions of the Pasha are in themselves less 
oppressive than those of the Sultan. The preference 
lies rather in the more equal manner in which the 
extortions arc now' conducted. The burdens to be 
endured are more detinitely known ; and no distinc- 
tion is made, as formerly, between the Christian and 
the Mussulman. Yet the whole mode of proceeding, 
as well as the enormous amount of taxation, is sutll- 
cicntly oppressive ; as we had abundant occasion to 
see in the course of our subsequent journics. While 
we were at Jerusalem, the value of the Turki.sh gold 
coins of twenty Piasties, which had alwa^'s been the 
common currency of the country, ^vas by a decree of 
the Egyptian government at once cut down to 17i 
Piastres, a loss of nearly fburtecn per cent. It would 
be natural to suppose, that a measure of this sort 
would hav'c been fixed to go into operation on a par- 
ticular day, and that this day would have been pub- 
licly made known. Yet nothing of the kind took 
place. The measure was proclaimed on ditVerent days 
in different places, and in each went immediately into 
operation. In Jleirut and in Yafli, it was known and 
acted upon for nearly a fortnight before it was pro- 
claimed in Jerusalem. It was said that the authorities 
of the latter city had a large quantify of this coin on 
hand, of which they wished first to rid themselves hy 
paying it away at its full value, 'fhe consequence 
wa.s <hc greatest confusion among the tradesmen, and 
the impossibility of guarding agaiirst loss. 

The Baz nrs have been already alluded to, as situ- 
ated in the middle of the city, on and near the princi- 
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pal street running N. to the Damascus Gate. They 
consist of* two or three narrow lanes roofed over, with 
open shops on each side, occupied by inci’chants and 
sedentary artisans. They appeared not to he well 
furnished, even f'or an oriental city. The markets are 
supplied by the peasants from the neighbouring vil- 
lages. There seemed to be no gardens of any impor- 
tance round about the city, except those below Hiloam. 
Wheat wovdd appear not to grow well around Jeru- 
salem, but is brought from other quarters. In one of 
our journics northward, we met a small caravan of 
camels belonging to liethlehcm, loaded with wheat 
from Nabulus. The exhausted situation of the conn- 
try arising from the maijitenance of an immense army, 
the kneed export of wheat to Egypt, and the general 
discouragement to labour and enterprise, have naturally 
caused an* enormous increase in the cost of the neces- 
saries of life. In iSdS the cost of living in Jerusalem 
liad become threefold. 'I'o this succeeded plague, 
which has prevailed more or less ever since ; and then 
the suspense and miseries of actual Avar ; so that the 
prices of provisions, as I am informed, had in 1839 ad- 
vanced to the quadruple of Avhat they Avere only four 
or tiAC years since. 

JerusakniA has fcAV lAAanvAfactuves •, and no exports, 
except Avhat is carried aAvay by the pilgrims. The 
inanufiet lire of soap is one of the principal. For "this 
there are nine establishments, Avhich appear to have 
been long in existence. The mounds of ashes Avhich 
they have throAvn out at some distance from the city 
on the North, Iuia’C almost the apjx'arance of natural 
hills. At Easter large quantities of perfumed soap 
are said to be sold to the pilgrims.' Oil of sesame is 
made to a considerable extent ; for this there are nine 


' Comp. Turner, vo! ii. p. ‘io.i 
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presses. There is also a large tannery for leather, just 
by the eastern entrance to the court before the Church 
of the Sepulchre. All these establishments are private 
property, not controlled by the government ; and are in 
the hands of the INIuslinis. 

The chief ai'ticles manufactured by the Christians, 
both here and at Bethlehem, arc rosaries, crucifi.xc.s, 
models of the Holy Sepulchre, and the like, carved in 
olive-wood, the fruit of the Doin-palm said to be 
brought from iMecca, mother of pearl, or sometimes in 
the species of black shining stone found near the Dead 
Sea. .Some of these :ne neatly executed. The con- 
course of pilgrims at I'iaster converts the city into a 
sort of toy-shop or finr; and immense (juantities of 
these tokens are carried away, after Inu ing hcen didy 
consecrated by the priests. Mcrehiints idso resort 
hither at that sciison fiom Damascus and other places, 
bringing their wares of various kinds ; so that the 
whole city then wears an air of bustle and business, 
strikingly in contrast with its. stillness and listlessncss 
during the remainder of the ycfir. 'fhe wares find a 
ready sale among the pilgrims; and the iunmal Easter 
fair of Jerusalem is relatively not much less important 
than those of Leipzig and Frankfort. 


IV CLI.MATE. 


The climfite of the mountainous tract on which 
Jerusalem is situated, diflers from tlnit of the tempe- 
rate jffirts of Europe and America, more in the alter- 
nations of wet and dry season.s, than in tin,' degrcc.s of 
temperature. The variations of niin jind sunshine, 
which in the West exist throughout the whole year, 
are in Palestine confined chiefly to the Litter part of 
autumn and the winter; while the remaining months 
enjoy almost uninterruptedly a cloudles.s sky. 
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The autumnal rains, the early rains of Scripture, 
usually commence in the latter half of October or 
beginning of November ; not suddenly, but by degrees ; 
which gives opportunity for the husbandman to sow 
his fields of wheat and bai'lcy. The rains come mostly 
from the west or S. W.', eontimiing for two or three 
days at a time, and falling especially during the nights. 
Then the wind chops round to the north or cast, and 
several days of fine weather succeed. During the 
monfhs of NoA'cniber and December the rains continue 
to fall heavily; afterwards they return only at longer 
intervals and are less heavy ; but at no period during 
the winter do they entirely cease to occur. Snow' often 
falls in Jerusalem in January and February to the 
depth of a foot or more ; but does not usually lie long." 
The ground never freezes ; hut Mr. Whiting had seen 
the pool back of his hou.se (llezekiah's) covered with 
tliin ice for one or two days. 

Rain continues to fall more or less through the 
month of March, but is rare after that period. Dur- 
ing the ])resent season, there had been little or none 
in Marcli, and indeed the whole (piantity of rain had 
been less than usual. Nor are there at the present day 
any ])articular peiiods of rain, or succession of showers, 
A\liic)) niiglit be regarded as distinct rainy seasons. The 
whole period from October to March now constitutes 
only one continued season of rain, w ithout any regular- 
ly intervening term of prolonged fair weather. Unless 
therefore there has been some change ui the climate 
since the times of the New Testament, the early and the 
latter rains, for which the husbandm.an waited with 

' Luke xii. oi. 'When ye sec - So Shaw in 1722. Brown, 
a ‘cloud rise out of the west, near the close of tl ' century, found 
straightway yc say, There' couieth here very deep snow for* several 
a shower; and so it is.’’ These days. Comp. Scholz, p. The 

words were spoken by our Lord at information in the text is derived 
Jerusalem. * fn»m our resident friends. 

VOL. ir. 
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longing, seem rather to have implied the first showers 
of autumn, which I’evived the parched and thirsty earth 
and prepared it for the seed ; and the later showers of 
spring, which continued to refresh and forward both 
the ripening- crops and the vernal products of the 
fields.* 

During the whole Avinter the roads, or rather 
tracks, in Palestine, are muddy, deep, and slippery ; so 
that the traveller at this season is subjected to the ut- 
most discomfort and inconvenience. When the rains 
cease, the mud soon disappears, and the I’oads become 
hard, though never smooth. Whoever therefore wishes 
to profit most by a journev in Palestine, will take care 
not to arrive at Jerusalem earlier than the latter part 
of March. During tlic months of April and May, the 
sky is usually serene, the air mild and balmy, and the 
face of nature, after seasons of ordinary rain, still green 
and pleasant to the eye. Showers occur occasionally; 
but they are mild and refi eshing. On the 1st of May 
Ave experienced shoAvers in the city ; and at evening 
there Avas thunder and lightning, (avIucIi are frequent 
in AA'inter,) Avith pleasant and reviving rain. The Gth 
of ^lay Avas also remarkable tor thunder and l‘or scA’eral 
shoAA'crs, some of Avhich Averc (jiiite hcaA'y. I'hc rains 
of both these days extended fiir to the north ; and 
overtook our missionary Iricnds Avho Averc returning 
from Jerusalem to Tleirut. Put the occurrence of rain 
so late in the season, Avas regarded as a ATiy unusual 
circ uinstance. Morning mists hoAvcA'cr are occasionally 
seen at a still later period. 

Ill ordinary seasons, from tlic cessation of the shoAV* 
ers in spring until their coinmenceinent in October or 
iSoA ember, rain never fills, and the sky is usually 
serene. If during the Avinter there lias been a suf- 


‘ James /. 7. Prov. xvi. 1.0. 
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ficiency of rain, the husbandman is certain of his crop ; 
and is also perfectly sure of fine weather for the in- 
gathering of the harvest.' The high elevation of Jeru- 
salem secures it the privilege of a pure atmosphere ; 
nor docs the heat of summer ever become oppressive, 
except during the occasional prevalence of the south 
wind, or Sirocco,^ During our sojourn from April 
14th to May 6th, the thermometer ranged at sunrise 
from 44" to 64" F., and at 2 i». m. from 60" to 79 " F- 
This last degree of heat was felt during a Sirocco, April 
30th. From the loth to the 13th of June at Jerusalem, 
we had at sunrise a range from 56" to 74" ; and at 2 
p. M. once 86", with a strong N.W, wind. Yet the 
air was fine, and the heat not burdensome. The nights 
arc uniformly cool, often with a heavy dew ; and our 
friends had never bad occasion to dispense with a 
coverlet Upon their beds during summer. Yet the total 
absence of rain soon destroys the verdure of the fields; 
and gives to the whole landscape the aspect of drought 
and barrenness, 'riie only green thing which remains 
is the foliage of the scattered fruit-trees, and occasional 
vineyards and fields of millet. The deep green of the 
broad fig-leaves and of the millet, is delightful to the 
eye in tl.e midst of the general aridness ; while the 
fiihage of the olive, with its dull grayish hue, scarcely 
deserves the name of verdure. 

'Fhe harvest upon the mountains ripens of course 
later than in the plains of the Jordan ami the sea- 
coast. 4'he b.arlcy -harvest precedes the wheat-har- 
vest by a week or fortnight. On the 4th and 5th of 
June the people of Hebron were just beginning to 

‘ “ Snow in snnimor ainl rain Jcronio's Conuiicnlary upon ibe 
in harvest” were thiiifi^s incoinprc- passage. 

hensible to a Hebrew; IVov. \xvi. ‘ Luke xii. 53. “ And when ye 
L llain in wheat-liarvest. oeeur- see the 5onth wiinl blow, ye say, 
r<-d only by a miracle; i Sam. xii. There will be heat; and it conieth 
17. Compare Amos iv. 7. nnd to pass.” 

II 2 
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gather their wheat ; on the 11th and 12th the thresh- 
ing-floors on the Mount of Olives were in full opera- 
tion. We had already seen the harvest in the same 
stage of progress on the plains of Gaza on the 19th of 
May ; while at Jericho, on the 12th of May, the thresh- 
ing-floors had nearly completed their work. The first 
grapes I’ipen in July; and from that time until No- 
vember, Jerusalem is abundantly supplied with this 
delicious fruit. The general vintage takes place in 
September. found ripe apricots at Gaza in May ; 

and they are probably brought to .Jerusalem, though 
I do not recollect to ha\e seen any there. The fine 
oranges of Yafii were fimnd in abundanec both at 
Jerusalem and Hebron. 

In autumn the whole land has become dry and 
parched ; the cisterns are nearly etupty ; the tew streams 
and fountains fail ; and all nature, pliysical and animal, 
looks forward with longing to the return of the rainy 
season. Mists and clouds begin to make their appear- 
ance, and showers occasionally to fall ; the husbandman 
sows his seed ; and the thirsty earth is soon drenched 
with an abundance of rain. 

V. nKTUANV. 

It was on one of the last days of our stay at Jeru- 
salem, (June lltli,) that mounting the spirited mules 
we had engaged for our journey northwards, and 
accompanied by our friend .Mr. Lanneau, we lode out 
to l>t thany. Passing along the wall from the Damas- 
cus Gate to that of St. Stephen’s, we then descended 
and’ crossed the bridge in the valley, and followed the 
camel road which ascends obliquely the side of the 
Mount of Oliv'^'s back of the village of Siloam, and 
crosses the ridg^' at a low'cr spot some distance south 
of the summit. It then winds N. around the head of 
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a Wady running- off S. E., and, after crossing another 
lower ridge, passes on towards Jericho. Here, on the 
eastern slope, (strictly of the Mount of Olives,) in a 
shallow Wady, lies the village of Bethany ; in a direc- 
tion about E. S. E. from Jerusalem. Wc reached it in 
thi'cc quarters of an hour from the Damascus Gate. 
This gives a distance of a little less than two Roman 
miles from the eastern part of the city ; corresponding 
well to the fifteen furlongs of the Evangelist.' On the 
W. N. W. is a hill partially separated from the higher 
ridge of the Mount of Olives by a deep valley ; the 
head of which wc went round in returning over the 
summit of the mount. .Just south of the village is a 
^•ery deep and narrow Wady or ravine running down 
towards the cast ; and on its further side on higher 
ground, J-i. E. from Bethany, about one third of a mile 
distant, is seen the deserted village of Abu Dis. 

Bethany is a poor a illage of some twenty families ; 
its inhabitants apparently are without thrift or indus- 
try. In the walls of a few of the houses there arc 
marks of antiquity, — large hewn stones, some of them 
bevelled: but >liey have all obviously belonged to 
more ancient editiees, and been employed again and 
again in the construetion of successive dwellings or 
other buildings, 'fhe monks, as a matter of course, 
show the house of Mary and Martha, that of Simon 
the leper, and the sepulchre of Lazarus. The latter 
is a deep vault, like a cellar, excavated in the lime- 
stone rock in the middle of the village ; to which there 
is a descent by twenty-six steps.- It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark, that there is not the slightest proba- 
bility of its ever having been the tomb of Lazarus. 
The form is not that ot‘ the ancient sepulchres ; nor 
does its position accord with the narrative of the New 

’ John xi. 18. werv' twonty-two steps; Ilin. p. 

* 111 the days of ( ’utovu us there ‘276. 

ll 
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Testament, which implies that the tomb was not in the 
town.' 

The Arab name of the village is el-’Aziriyeh, 
from cl-’Azir, the Arabic form of Lazarus. The name 
Bethany is unknown among the native inhabitants. 
\ ct there is no reason to question the identity of the 
place. The distance from Jerusalem and the situation 
on the road to .Icriclio arc sufHcicntly decisive. The 
Jfi/t. Hieros., in a. d. 33.3, already mentions here the 
crypt of Lazarus ; and Jerome some seventy years 
later speaks of a clmrch as having been built over it.' 
In the seventli century it is further mentioned by botli 
Antoninus iMart vr and Arculfus ; at that time the 
church (Basilica) was standing o\er the supposed 
sepulchre, and a large monastery had been established.' 

About A. I). 1132, Mclisinda, the (pieen of king 
kulco of Jerusalem, wishing to li)uud a nunnery over 
which her younger sister Iveta might preside as abbess, 
selected Betlniny as the site, and obtained it from the 
canons of the Holy Sepidchre in exchange lor Tekoa. 
iSlic then established liere a convent of Bhick nuns 
professing the rule and institutes of St. Benedict, — the 
same order of whicli her sister was already a member 
in the nunnery of St. Anmi in Jerusiilem.' The new 
convent was more richly endowed than any other in 
.Syria ; and f()r its protection, the (|uecn caused a strong 
tower of hewn stones to he erected at a great e.xpense. 
The buildings were not completed until near the death 
of '-.ng buleo in a. j). 111.3. An aged matron ofap- 
pio'.cd piety was made the first abbess ; who was soon 
succeeded by the high-born Iveta.-' 'J\vo centuries 


' .Tohn xi. .11. 

Ilin. If'uTOs Wcssrling, 

p. .000. Ilicron. Ononiasticoii, art. 
Betkatiifi , Eusebius docs nr ' men- 
tion ’t 


Adamnamis, i. 24. 

^ See above, Vol. 1. p. 344. 

J' Will. 7yr. XV. 20. Jac. dc 
\ itriaco, .i8. Wilkcn Gcsch. dcr* 
Kreuzz. ii, pp. 016, 0J7. 
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later, this convent was no longer in existence.* Bro- 
carxius in the thirteenth century docs not allude to it ; 
and Rudolf de Suchem in the fourteenth speaks only of* 
three churches, one of which was used by the Arabs as 
a stall for cattle. In a. d. 1484 Felix Fabri found only 
the church over the sepulchre of Lazarus ; and this in 
the days of Cotovicus had been converted into a niosk. 
Since then the place is often mentioned by travel- 
lers ; and has been gradually falling more and more 
into decay. 

Of the village of Bctliphagc no trace exists. In 
coming from Jericho our Lord appears to have entered 
it before reaching Bethany - ; and it probabl}’^ therefore 
lay near to the latter, a little below it towards the cast. 
Of course, it could not well have been where Abu Dis 
now stands ■' ; and still less on the spot which the 
monks assign to it, halfway between Bethany and 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, where there is no- 
thing to show that a village ever stood, 

Wq reUirned to Jerusalem by the somewhat shorter 
route over the summit of Mount Olivet. 


* Vortot relates, without citinp^ 
his aulliorilN, that in a. d. hi.Vt 
the pupt? granted the Castle (for- 
titied convent) of Helhany to the 
Knights llosjiitalers ; tin* nuns, 
after tin* destruction of Jerusalem, 
having retired to Kiirope. Ilistoiro 
(les ('hev. liospit. de .St. Jean, \c. 

i. p. too. 

’ Matt. x\i. 1. Lnkc xix. ‘Jt>. 

Schubert sugge8ts that Ahii 
Dis may liave been the site of the 


ancient nahurini; Keiso, iii. p. 70. 
'rhis, of course, is a mere coujec- 
tuiv ; tliough llahuriin was not far 
from Jerusalem, beyond the Mount 
orOlive>; -J Satn. xvi. .'j. Josepli. 
.\ut. vii. 0. 7. Vet, as David came 
to Hahurim on hi.s way to the 
Joniaii, after ]>a>sing owv the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, it 
would seem that ihi.s place must 
have stood further north than Abu 
Dis. ‘J SaiiL xvi. 1. o. 
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Having thus been for several weeks diligently 
occuj)icd in investigating the anti(jiiities and interest- 
ing teatures of the Holy City, the time had now 
arrived, when, aceording to our plan, it heeaine neees- 
sary to extend our researches to other parts of the 
country. We still regarded .lerusalem as our head- 
quarters ; as the central point from which to make 
excursions ; and by vaiying our routes in going and 
returning to and tioin different points, we were en- 
abled to see mueh more of the country, than woidd have 
been possilde by merely fra\elling once or twice along 
the same road. Our routes often crossed each other; 
but I do not recollect that we ever passed f()r any dis- 
tance over the same ground twice, excepting the short 
interval between Jerusalem and Jkthlehem, and one or 
two like instances. 'I'hree times, for example, we w’crc 
in Hebron ; but in no instance did w e enter or leave the 
tov n bv the same route a second time. 

ik i<)rc entering upon the account of our further 
travels, I must beg the reader to recall to mind tlic 
remarks already made upon the mass of foreign 
ecclesiastical tradition, ',hieh has been fastened not 
only upon Jcru'-aleni and its environs, but also upon 
the whole eoiint’-y west of the Jordan.' Besides this, 

‘ See the beginning of Sect. VII. Vol I. p. 371 . 
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many travellers have exercised their own discretion, 
(not always the most enlightened,) in assigning the 
ancient Scriptural names of places to such sites as , 
they might happen to fall in with or hear of; without 
stopping to impiire, wliether some otlicr place might 
not have an equal or better claim to the proposed appel- 
lation.* Others, and especially the older travellers, 
professedly give a description of the various parts of 
the Holy Land; but in such away, that it is usually 
difhcult and often impossible to distinguish Avhat they 
have actually' visited and seen, from that which they 
IVavc only heard or read ofj or rchite perhaps merely 
from conjecture. Very rarely do they mention the 
modci n names of the places, which they thus call only 
by Scriptural appellations ; so that Avhen the same 
ancient name has a diversity of application, as is often 
the case, it is only by close attention to minor circum- 
stances, that we can determine what modern place is 
meant. 'I'lms, f<)r instance, under the name of Shiloh, 
it is difficult to tell whether a writer is speaking of 
Neby Sannvil, or of one r)f the various other points 
which have* been assumed as its site. The true site 
appears to have been visited by no traveller.- 

1 have made these observations in order to draw 
the reader’s attention to the confusion and discrepan- 
cies which prevail among the books of travels in 
ralestine; and also in order to found upon them thi.s 


‘ An instan<"o of tliis is fur- 
nislicd by * Dr.’C ’larl' O, who is very 
much disposed to oonvort tlui 
iortress Sanur, (wliich be writes 
Saiitorri,) betwet'u >iabu]us ninl 
denin, into the ancient eit) of Sa- 
maria ; because hr saw no otiter 
appropriatt^ .site for tfte latter town 
iipon that route. Vet, as he ad- 
mits, Maundrell and others bad a 
century before found tb< name of 
Sebasto (Samaria), and dc‘.‘<eribod 
ds site upon another route 'I'hc 


same is mentioned by Mannde- 
ville and William of Haldensel in 
the 14th century ; and also by 
st'veral other travellers. (Marke's 
Travel, ^cc. Ito, part ii. vol. i. 
p. oO t. 

'riiese remarks apply parti- 
cularly to the tra t, of Ih-ocardns, 
the travels of IJreydenbach, and 
other like works. VAen Cotovicua 
is not wholly free from the sani« 
fa-.b ; and l*ococke’s writings must 
be ufccd with great caution. 
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further remark, viz. that if a traveller at the present 
day is unable to find many of the ancient places men- 
. tioned and described by earlier writers, the reason often 
lies not in liis own ill-success ; but in the flict, that 
those writers have described places which they never 
visited, and which in all probability no longer existed 
in their day. 

As a preparation for our further journies in Pales- 
tine, my companion had taken great pains to collect 
from various quarters the native naines of all the 
places in those parts which we hoped to visit. This 
practice he had commenced so early as the year 183-1, 
during a journey through Haunin and the northern 
parts of Syria ; and had aftcrwaids continued it with 
express reference to our proposed investigations in 
Palestine. In Jerusalem itself, there was frequent 
opportunity of making the acquaintanee of intelligent 
Sheikhs and other persons from the towns and villages 
in that and other districts ; and they ■were in general 
ready to communicate all they knew respecting the 
places in their own neighbourhood. 'I'his mode {>f ob- 
taining information wc preferred to a direct a])plicatiou 
to the government ; not wishing in any way to awaken 
distrust or risk a denial. J'lie lists of names thus 
made out, were in some respects more complete than 
any which the government could have furnished ; 
inasmuch as the latter has to do only with inhabited 
towns and villages, while our attention was <h'rectcd 
in at least as great a degree to the deserted sites and 
ruined places of which the cormtry is so full. '^Phe 
lists thus obtained "were afterwards enlarged and cor- 
rected by our own observations and further inquiries ; 
and subsequently revised and copied out by my com- 
panion. In this form, although far from complete, 
they are nevertiielcss more so than any thing of tlio 
kind which has hitherto been attempted in Palestine 
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and Syria ; and by the advice of eminent scholars they 
are subjoined in the Second Appendix to the present 
work. They are to be regarded only as the first step 
towards a collection, wliich may hereafter become of 
great importance to biblical geographers. 

Our first excursion from Jerusalem w'as towards the 
N. E. into a region which, so far as I know, has never 
been visited by any Frank traveller. AVe returned on 
the second day by a more western and better known 
route. Our friends had heard, that villages existed in 
that quarter, bearing names wl;icli might be regarded 
as the Arabic forms of Anathoth, Gibeah, and Bethel ; 
but none of them had ever yet visited these places. 
They liad liowever become acquainted in Jerusalem 
Avith some of the native Christian priests from Taiyi- 
beh, a la?gc village three hours or moi'c N. E. of el- 
Birch, and from Kam-Allah, another village just west 
of the latter place. It was therefore proposed that 
some of our friends should join us in the excursion, in 
order that while they thus afforded us countenance 
and aid, they might also return the visits of the priests, 
and awaken in them an interest for the distribution 
of books and the ditfusion of instruction. The party, 
ns at length made up, consisted of ilfcssi’s. Lanneau, 
Nicolayson, Paxton', and ourselves ; in all six persons, 
besides oiK' of our servants. W c were all on horseback, 
with an extra mule for the tent and baggage, and two 


‘ The Rpv. ,1. 1). Va\ton, also 
an Amcncau, rrsiilcd for nearly 
^wo y(*ars at llcirnt, and Ins siiuv 
published a work entitled : Ltift rs 
on Palestine and Etjijpty uriffeu 
dimntj ft residence there in the 
years 18^0-7-8. Lexington, Ky. 
18:39, 8vo. Reprinted Lend. 18:39. 
This gentleman married the widow 
ot Dr. Dodge, a former niissionarv 
in Syria ; but wa.H not Iiiinseff 


connected with any Mission. — In 
his Letleri?, Mr. Wwton mahes no 
allusion to his excursion with us ; 
but introduces the names of the 
j)la‘'es which he now saw for the 
first time into a letter dated Oct. 
Ih: 3(); thus leaving upon the mind 
of the reader the impression, that 
he became acquainted with them 
nearly two years earlier. Lett. xv. 
r \r>9. Load. 
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attendants (Mukarin, muleteers) on foot, who had 
charge of the animals.* 

Fridm/, Mmf Ath. We intended to have set off' 
this morning with the rising sun ; but the arrange- 
ments for a large party delayed us ; so that it was 
seven o’clock before all was ready. 'I’hcn occurred 
various other delays ; some of the party went out at 
St. Stephen’s gate, and others by that of Damascus ; 
and it was not until 7!> o’clock that we mustered 
at the N. K. corner of tlic city-Avall and took our de- 
parture. The road descends obliquely into the Valley 
of Jchoshapliat, and tlien crosses the ridge extending 
between the Mount of Olives and Scopus, at a point 
just at the left of the northern sununit of the former. 
We reached tin* top of tlic ridge in twenty-five minutes. 
This point, and more especially the adjacent summit, 
presents, I think, the tincst view of .Jerusalem any- 
where to be tbund. The city is seen diagonally ; and 
the view thus includes the (Jreat Mosk and the deep 
valley, which arc not seen so well from the Damascus 
road; while, at the same time, the domes and minarets 
are here exhibited to the eye witii far better cfFect 
than from the other summit of (.)livet. d'he Dead 
.Sea Avas also visible, and the little village cl-’isawiych 
in a valley beloAV us about a (juarter of an hour 
distant, bearing N. /O" E. Ear in the north was the 
high village er-lljuii, the ancient Uamah, on the cast 
of the jN'abuhis road. JJc/orc us uas a wide pros- 
pect of broken hills and vallies, extending to the plain 
of the Jordan. 

Our course thus far had been N. " Ik J'hc Avay 
now l)ecamc more winding, but in the general direction 
N. E. Wc lost sight of .ferusalem, and descend- 

‘ The Mukary is hidiscriiDi- driver of camels, horses, asses, 
/lately the o#tier or provider and mules, 
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ing rather steeply came in twenty minutes to the 
bottom of Wady es-Sulcim, here running E. by S. to 
join Wady Sidr further down, and afterwards the 
Farah. In the same direction we w'ere told of the 
ruins of a convent, called Dcir es-Sidd. We thus left 
el-’lsawiyeh on tlie right behind a ridge ; and cross- 
ing the valley obliquely, ascended another ridge skirt- 
ing it on the north ; beyond which runs also a deep 
parallel valley, called Wady cs->Selani. We kept 
along upon this ridge, which becomes gradually wider ; 
and at o’clock reached ’Anata, situated on the same 
broad ridge, at the distance of one hour and a quarter 
from Jerusalem. There can be no question that this 
is the ancient Anathoth, the birth-place of the prophet 
Jeremiah; which Josephus describes as twenty stadia 
distant fiem Jerusalem, and which Eusebius and Je- 
rome also place in the tribe of Benjamin about three 
miles from the same city towards the north.' Eccle- 
siastical tradition, as is well known, has selected for 
Anathotli another site, at the village of Kuryet cl- 
’Knab on the road to Kamleh, a distance of three hours 
from Joresaleni.' 

’Anata seems to have been once a walled town 
and a place of strength ; but I do not Hud it directly 
mentioned b\ anv writer since the da vs of Jerome.'’ 
Portions of the wall remain, built of large hewn 
stones, and apparently ancient ; as are also the foun- 
dations of some of the houses. One of our party found 
the fragments of a column or two among the ruins. 


’ J(*r. i. I. rt Hipron. Coiuin. in 
loc. “ qni hahitabani conlra sop- 
tent rionalein Jorusalom in tortio 
nViliaro ct viciilo Anathotli.” Oiio- 
inast. art. Ana f hath. Joi-ioph. Ant. 

7, 3. wSoo the other authorities 
collected by Roland, rala.'st. p. 

^ Adrichomius, p. M. Ootovi- 
cus, p. \ 4 (i Quarosmius, ii j», l.>. 


^ ]trocardus, iiuloed, Tuontions 
.Anathoth, but places it close by 
Kamah of Rcnjamin ; c. vii, p. 179. 
He had probably lu ird of the name 
’Anata, without knowing its exact 
position. Brevdcnbach copies Bro- 
cardus. In like manner Nau has 
meroly the passing remark, that 
Anathoth lies a league east of Jeru- 
salem ; Voyage, p. 49. 
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The houses are few, and the people seemed poor and 
miserable, amounting only to a few scores. The vil- 
lage lies where the broad ridge slopes off gradually 
towards the S. E. On this side are tilled fields ; and 
we had passed several others on our way. The grain 
was still standing ; the time of harvest not having yet 
come. Fig-trees and olive-trees are also scattered 
around. From the vicinity of ’Anata a favourite 
species of building-stone is carried to Jerusalem ; and 
we met several troops of donkies loaded in this manner 
with the materials of future dwellings ; a hewn stone 
being slung upon each side of tlic poor animal. Larger 
stones arc transported on camels. 

From this point there is an extensive view over 
the whole, eastern slope of the mountainous tract of 
Benjamin ; including also the valley of the Jordan 
and the northern part of the Dead Sea. 'I'hc region 
before us was that alluded to by the pro})het Isaiah, 
near the end of the tenth chapter, where the approach 
of Sennacherib towards Jerusalem is described; and 
from the spot where we now stood, several of the 
places there mentioned were visible. Thus er-llam 
(Hamah) bore N. N. W. on its conical hill ; and Jeba’ 
(Gibcah) Avas before us, bearing N. 10’ E. The 
nearest village was Ilizrneh N. 20" J‘h, and fiir in the 
distance we could distinguish Taiyibch lying N. N. E. 
^ N. on a lofty hill, which was to be the limit of our 
excursion. 

d he whole tract ov(‘r which avc were now about 
to pass, is made up of a suc(*ession of deep rugged A'al- 
lies running towards the east ; with broad ridges of 
uneven table-land betA\ccn, often broken and some- 
times rising iido high points. The.sc terminate towards 
the cast in high clifis overhanging the plain of the 
Jordan. " I have abeady remarked, that the great 
nonhem road fro n Jerusalem to Nubuhis passes along 
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the water-shed of the mountainous country; where 
the heads of the vallics running off in opposite direc- 
tions often interlap.* Our present road lay at some 
distance further east ; so that the rallies, where we 
crossed them, had now become very deep. The sides 
of these W adys indeed are here so steep and high, that 
in descending into them, we were usually obliged to 
dismount from our horses. I'he whole district is a 
mass of limestone rock ; which everywhere juts out 
above the surtace, and imparts to the whole land an 
as])cct of sterility and barrenness. Yet wherever soil is 
found among the rocks, it is strong and fertile ; fields 
of grain are seen occasionally ; and fig-trees and olive- 
trees are planted everywhere among the hills. I.,ower 
down the slope, towards the Jordan valley, all is a 
frightful dvsert. 

M’ith some difficulty we obtained a guide at ’Anata 
to conduct us to I'aiyiheh. Our object in this was not 
so much to learn the way ; lor that was tolerably 
plain ; hut rather to have a person always at hand, of 
whom Avc could inquire respecting the various villages 
and features of the country as they eame into view. 
W e continued this practice during our future journies, 
so iiir as possible ; and found it generally necessary 
to obtain a new guide at the end of every few miles ; 
inasmuch as the peasants, though well acquainted 
Avitli the inmiediate neighbourhood of their own villages, 
seddom know much of the country at a distance from 
their homes. 

Our route now led us to Hizmeh. Leaving ’Anata 
at 9'“ 10', we descended A cry steeply in ten minutes to 
the bottom of Wady cs-Sclain, which, w’ith the Suleim, 
runs into Wady el-loirah further down. Crossing a 
low ridge and a small shallow AVady, avc ascended 
again more gradually, and came at 9“ 50' to Hizmeh, 
' $co above, Vol. 1. p -'^ 0 . 
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situated on the top of the next high ridge, with a deep 
valley on the north. Its position is similar to that of 
’Anata ; though the ridge is not so high. The village 
is about as large as ’Anata, and was now deserted ; 
the inhabitants having about two months before all fled 
across the Jordan to escape the conscription, leaving 
their fields of wheat and their olive and fig-trees with 
none to attend them. The houses are solidly built of 
stone ; but wc saw here no appearance of' antiquity ; 
nor do I know of any ancient name to w’hieh the fi)rm 
Hizmeh corresponds. 

Here, as on all the high points we crossed, there 
was a wide view o\er the whole slope ([uitc to the 
Jordan and its valley, including the Dead Sea and the 
eastern mountains. M'e could trace the course of the 
Jordan by the green trees along its banks. The trans- 
parency of the atmosphere rendered distant objectf 
very distinct ; so that the plain of the Jordan .seemed 
not more than two hours distant, though its real dis- 
tance wa.« not less than f()ur or five hours. In- that 
direction wc coidd see Wady i‘M''arah as it ran otV 
towards the plain, bearing S. H~)" hi.' From this point 
er-Ram bore N. oo" W. ; and .feba', the next village 
on our route, due north. A high conical hill near the 
Nabulus road, called I'ell el-Fiil, with a large heap of 
stones upon the top, was everywhere a sightly object, 
and bore from Hizmeh S. / ()" W. 

Leaving Hizmeh at 10 o’clock, it took us again ton 
minutes to de.sccnd into the deep ^■alley on the north, 
which I suppose to be the Farah. Here arc enclosures 
of fig-trees ; and on the projecting point of a low hill at 
the right of the mad, arc a few ancient walls, some 

> The name of this Wady meaning ‘ a heifer,’ while the 

suggest a comcid* nee with the Anvbic sipiifies ‘ a mouse.’ 

Pnrah of Benjamin ; do ’i. xviii. could hear of no village called 
23 But these names come from Farah, as related by Buckiiigha’’^f 
dilterent roots; the II threw word Travels, 4to, p. 31*2. 
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broad as if for terraces, and others apparently foun- 
dations ; but there are not enough of them to be re- 
garded as the ruins of a town or village. Our guide 
called them Ma’dad. Ascending again, we now came 
out upon the table-land of the next ridge, and reached 
Jeba’ at 10'‘ 40'. It lies upon a low, conical, or rather 
a round, cininence on the broad ridge, which shelves 
down like all the rest towjird the Jordan valley, and 
spreads out below the village into a fine sloping plain 
with fields of grain now in the milk. The views of 
the Dead Sea and Jordan and of the eastern moun- 
tains Avere here still more extensive ; while across the 
deep ravine on the north we could sec the next village 
on our route, Mfikhmas, the ancient Miehmash, lying 
directly over against Jeba’ in a direction about N. E. 

The \ iilage of Jeba’ is small, about the size of 
those already described ; and is half in ruins. Among 
these are occasionally seen large hewn stones indicating 
antiquity, 'riicre is here the ruin of a square tower, 
almost solid; and a small building having the appear- 
jwice of an ancient church. Two nights before, our 
visit, rol'bers hud entered the village ; and breaking 
into the houses of the principal inhabitants, wounded 
flicm with swords. 'I'o-day the men were all out on 
the si-arch ; and we found only women. 

Besides Mukhinas, we could here see se\oral other 
villages, \ i/. Deir Diwan N. by E. 'I’aiyibeh N. 

I'i. Burka lying this side of Dcir l)iw:in N. 9° \V. 
el-Kudeirah X. E. Huinmdn N. N. E. E. This 
latter village finins a remarkable object in the land- 
scape ; being situated on and arouiul the summit of a 
conical chalky hill, and visible in all directions. '^rUeve 
can be little doubt of its being the identical rock 
Hinnnon, to which the remnant of the Benjamites ded 
after the slaughter of the tribe at (ii’oeah. A place of 
this name is also mentioned by Ivusebius and Jerome, 

voi,. n. I 
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as existing in their day fifteen miles north of Jeru- 
salem.' 

In respect to Jeba' itself, I was for some time in 
doubt, whether it is to be regarded as the ancient 
(libcah of Saul, or as the Geba of the Scriptures. 
Both these places arc described as lying over against 
Michmash towards the south, across a “ passage 
which now proves to have been a very deep and rugged 
valley." Gibeah also was situated near to Ramali" ; and 
it would follow that Geba must have lain somewhat 
further down towards the east upon the same high 
ridge of land. Ramah (cr-Ram) still lies about half 
an hour nearly west of Jcl)a’ ; but is not visible from 
it on account of intervening higher ground. I’he name 
Jeba’ corresponds indeed more directly to the Ibnn 
Geba ; and did there exist any traces of an ancient 
site between the present Jeba’ and cr-Ram, I shoul® 
have had no hesitation in regarding that as the site of 
Gibeah of Saul, and making Jeba’ and Geba identical. 
This point we could not now investigate ; but at a 
subsequent period (May 15th) we examined carefully 
the ground between er-Kam and Jeba’, and avci'c con- 
vinced that no town or village had ever existed in that 
quarter. The surface is mostly covex'ed over with 
rocks ; and not a trace of foundations anywhere ap- 
pears. There remains theref()re little doubt, that the 
present Jeba’ repre.scnts the Gibeah of Benjamin ; and 
it is not improbable that future search jnay discover 
the foundations of Geba fiirther down, although the 

> Judg’. XX. 4.J. 47. xxi. l;i. and tho sanio place. J3nt that 
Euseb. et Ilioron. Onomast. art. there were two distinct places is 
liernmon. evident from .Josh, xviii. 24. comp. 

So Gibeah, I Sarn. xiii. lo, Id. vs. 28. I Sain. xiii. 2. comp. v8. 3. 
xiv. 4. Geba, Isa. x. 29.— As these Isa. x. ,‘39.— See, generally, Kelaud 
two nam'^8 are only the masc. and Palaist. pp. 801. 810. Ck'senius 
fein. form of the same word, signi- Lex. Ileb. art. Thesaur. art. 

fying ‘hill,’ they have sometimes 

Jheen supposed to refer oi.l^ to one ^ Judg. xix 13 14 
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name has perished. Indeed, one of our guides after- 
wards assured us, that such ruins actually exist to the 
eastward of J cba’ ; but it was then no longer in our 
power to seek them out, or ascertain the truth of his 
report. 

Gibeah is often mentioned in Scripture. Here was 
the scat of an abominable transaction, which led in 
its consequences to the almost total destruction of the 
tribe of Benjamin.' Saul was born here, and con- 
tinued to make Gibeah his residence after he became 
king ; and here too was the scene of Jonathan’s ro- 
mantic adventure against the Philistines.^ It was in 
Gibeah that the Gibeonites hanged up the seven 
descendants of Saul ; and this was followed by the 
toucbijig maternal tenderness of Kizpah, who “ took 
sackcloth and spread it for her \ipon the rock, from 
tlie beginning of harvest until water dropped upon 
them out of heaven, and suflered neither the birds of 
the air to rest upon them by day, nor the beasts of the 
field by night.” * Jerome mentions Gibeah as being in 
his day level with the ground ^ ; and since that time it 
appears to liave remained unvisited by travellers. 
Ben jamin of Tudela indeed speaks of it, and Brocardus 
probably had heard the name of Jeba’, which he calls 
Gd/xia ISaulta ; but neither of them knew its exact 
position.'’ 

We left Jeba’ at iP’ 10' for Mukhinas. TJic de- 
scent into the valley was steeper and longer than any 
of the preceding. The path led down obliquely, and 

' Judg. xix. I t. soq. &c. — Schubert sought for Gibeah 

’ Saul, 1 Sam. x. ‘Jfi. xi. 4. xv. and also Analhoth just. N. of Juru- 
d4. xxiii. 10. xxvi. I. Jonathan, salein, noar the usual Nabulus road, 
t Sam. c. xiv. No wonder ho found no traces of 

^ 2 Sam. xxi. (>-10. their sites, lleiso, ii. pp. 581. 580. 

^ Rp. 8(i. ad Eustoch. tom. iv. ii. ' Bcnj. de Tud. par l>arat. p. 102. 
p. ()73. od. Mart. “ In Gabaa iirbe, Brocardus, c. vii. p. 178. Cotovicus 
ad solum diruta, paululuin mistook or-Rain for Gibeah ; Itin. 
substitit, recordata poccati ejus,” p. i33l. 

I 2 
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we reached the bottom in half an hour. It is called 
Wadj es-Suweinit. It begins in the neighbourhood 
of Beitin and el-Birch ; and as it breaks through the 
ridge below these places, its sides form precipitous 
walls. On the right, about a quarter of an hour below 
where we crossed, it again contracts and passes off 
between high perpendicular precipices, which (our 
guide said) continue a great way down and increase 
in grandeur. In one of them is a large cavern called 
Jaihah. This Wady was said to run into another 
called the Fuwar coining more from the north, which 
receives also the Farah and then empties into Wady 
el-Kelt. This latter issues out upon the plain not far 
from Jericho. AVe doubted at the time the correct- 
ness of this infcirmation ; but our own SLU)sequeut 
observations tended to confirm it. 

This steep precipitous valley is probably “ the pas- 
sage of Michmash,” mentioned in .Scripture.' In the 
valley, just at the left of where we crossed, are tAvo 
hills of a conical or rather a spherical fiirm, liaving 
steep roeky sides, Avith .small A\'adys running up be- 
hind each so as almost to isolate them. One is on the 
side tOAvards Jeba', and the other tOAvards Mukhinas. 
These Avould seem to be the tAvo rocks mentioned in 
connexion Avith Jonathan’s adventure - ; they are not 
indeed so ‘ sharp’ as the language of Scripture Avmdd 
seem to imply ; but they are the only rocks oC the 
kind in this vicinity. The northern one is connected 
tOAvards the Avest Avith an eminence still more dis- 
tinctly isolated. This A'alley appears to have been, at 
a later time, the dividing line between the tribes of 
Benjamin and Ephraim.* 

' I Sam. xlii. 23. Compare Isa. Judah and Bnnjamin, 2 Kings, 
X. 29. xxiii. 8; while Bethel on its north 

I Sam. xiv. 4, o. side, further west, was on the 

^ (Jeba on the sontli Me of t) is southern border of Ephraim; Josh, 
was the northern limit uf xvi. J, 2. xviii. 13. Judg. i. 22-2(>. 
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Crossing the valley obliquely, and ascending with 
difficulty for fifteen minutes, we came upon the slope 
on which Miikhmas stands, a low ridge between tAvo 
small Wadys running S. into the Suweinit ; the ground 
rising towards the N.. beyond to the still higher land 
which extends to Dcir Diwan. The rocks here by the 
side of the path were cut away in several places. We 
reached the village at 12 o’clock. It was even more 
desolate than Anathoth, but bears marks of having 
been a much larger and stronger place than any of the 
others we had passed. There arc many foundations 
of large hewn stones ; and some columns were lying 
among them. Here the prospect tOAvards the E. and 
N. is cut off by higher ground. We could look back 
upon .Icba’; jind cr-llam bore S. 70" W. 

'I’hcrc seems to he no reason for any doubt as to the 
identity of Mukhinas Avith the Miclnnash of Scripture. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe the latter as a large 
village nine miles distant from Jerusalem, and not far 
from Hamah.* We aactc nearly three and a half hours 
in reaching it, over a ycry rough and diflieult road. 

Passing on Avithout stopping, and taking a more 
northerly eoAirse, avc ascended gradually, and soon 
crossed the high broad sAvell of land before us. We 
noAv struck upon the eastern side of a narroAV but 
deep side valley running. S. into the SiiAveinit nearly 
at right angles. ’Phis aac fiillowed up to its head at 
Deir DiAvan. Opposite the point Avhere avc came upon 
it, at the bottom of the valley, in the steep Avestern 
Avail, arc several sc])ulehres excavated in the rock. 
The path keeps along the verge of the high ground, 
gradually approaching the bottom of the valley as the 
latter ascends. At 12'" .*15' avc Avere opposite the vil- 

’ Onomast. art. Alar/imas . — The lirocardus, c. vii. QnarcsmUis, ii. 
inonks have usually transferred the p. 760. 
site of Michmasii to d-Jiircli; 

I 3 
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lage of Biirka, bearing W. N. W. across the valley, 
high up on the liill-side, a quarter of an hour distant. 
The high point of Neliy Satmvil had also been for 
some time in sight, and now bore W. S. W. The vil- 
lage of Kudeirah lay N. 18° W. and Deir Diwan N. 
10° E, At 12'* 50 ' the valley had become more shal- 
low ; and tombs and quarries appeared again in its 
bottom on the left, near the low point of a hill be- 
tween the valley and a more western branch. On this 
low Iiil], as we ivere afterwards told, there arc traces of 
an ancient site, which we explored more, fully at a 
later period.' We reached Deir Diwan at D 05', in an 
hour and five minutes fiom Mukhmas. 

Tin's is a large and tolerably wealthy place, com- 
pared with all the others wc had seen to-da}-. It lies 
in an uneven rocky basin, at the head of the valley we 
had followed up ; and its position is high, although 
shut in by hills. This is shown by the rapid ascent 
of the small Wady from the south ; while on the 
north the place is skirted by another very deep and 
rugged valley running towards the east. The decli- 
vities around were now covered with grain, olive and 
fig-trees, all growing among the rocks as beflire ; and 
every thing appeared thrifty. The place is said to 
produce large quantities of figs ; and we had hojiad 
to have obtained here some of the dried fruit ; biit 
their stock of it was exhausted. As we rode into the 
town, we were welcomed by a company of twenty or 
thirty men, who conducted us to the fiat roof of a 
house, and treated us with great civility. They luul 
never before seen a Frank among them. Their vil- 
lage, they said, was anciently situated on the low hill 
towards the south, where ^licre are ruins ; and on ^e 
site was then a convent. But 1 apprehond 


See under May i Uli. 
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that this was nothing more than a niodc of accounting 
for the name Dcir (convent). There arc no marks of 
antiquity about the present village. 

About an hour from Dcir Diwan towards the 
northwest, lies I3citin, the ancient Bctlicl, not in 
sight ; and it follows fi'om the scriptural account and 
from the nature of the country, that the city of yki, 
dcsti'oycd by Joshua, must have been somewhere in 
the vicinity of the spot on which we now were.' 
The name however has utterly perished ; we inquired 
diligently after it throughout the whole region, but 
without finding the slightest trace. I'he city might 
have been situated perhaps upon the site with ruins 
S. of Dcir Diwiin ; or iqion a rocky Tell (hill) bearing 
from the village N. Ki’ W. and overlooking the deep 
northern lalley. Another place of ruins, el-’Alya, 
was also pointed out, bearing N, .50” E. at some dis- 
tance across the same valley. But our researches 
to-day respecting Ai were so unsatisfactory, that we 
renewed them at a later period ; though with not 
much belter success.” 

Eroin this place I'aiyibeh, our next stage, bore N. 
'23" I'k situaft'd on lery high grouml. 'fhe village of 
Kudeireh bore S. ijO” W., er-llam S. lo” W., Jeba’ S. 
12" W., and Rummon on its lofty rock E. N. E. .( N. 

Having remained 1‘or half an hour at Dcir Diwan, 
we set off again at l'‘ 33' for J ai\ ihch ; although oiu- 
guide w as very desirous of proceeding directly to Beitin. 
His reason probably was the much shorter distance of 
the latter place. After five minutes we began to de- 
scend the very rugged wall of the valley on the north, 
the steepest and longest descent we had yet made. 
The valley here caniu)t well be less than two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred feet in depth. \\”e dismounted 


I I 


’ Jobh. V. vii. viii. 


" uiulcv May 1 Itli. 
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as usual, the path being very difficult for the horses, 
even witliout a load. Before us, towards the right, 
was llumnion, on a naked conical point of the ridge, 
rising steeply on the N. side of the valley ; the houses 
being apparently built in terraces around the hill from 
the top downwards. It took us thirty minutes to 
reach the bottom of the valley. This seemed to have 
here more than one name. Some called it el-Miityah ; 
Avhile another spoke of it as Wady el-’Asas. It is the 
great drain of the adjacent tract ; and passes down to 
the plain of the Jordan, issuing from the mountains 
at some distance N. of Jericho under the Jiame of 
Wady Naw:Vimeh, where we iifterwards encountered jt 
again. 

We now entered a narrow branch-valley which 
comes into Wady el-Miityah from the N. nearly at 
right angles. It is called W^idy el-’Ain, from a spring 
of water which descends into it further up, from the 
western hill. The region is \’ery rocky ; and we 
advanced l)y a rugged and often dangerous path. 
During the whole day we saw very little grass ; the 
chief herbage everywhere was the furzy plant Bellaii ; 
and in tliis valley I was struck witli the lre(|ucnt 
appearance of the common sage of our gardens, inter- 
spersed Avith the fragrant Za ter. At 2*’ 25' we came 
upon the fountain which gives name to the Wady'; a 
pretty spring issuing from the rocky wall upon our left. 
I'hc A'alley extends quite up to Taiyibch, having its 
head in a basin on the N. W. of the hill, on which that 
place i situated. 

^ Instead of following the direct j’oad up the valley, 
"Avlnch Avould have brouglit us to the village in one 
ftom the fountain, or at 25', the guide at about 
half way mistook the path, and led us up a side IV^ady 
on the right, to the high open country lying bcliWeen 
'^raiyibeh Discovering the uptake, 
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we now stmck across the fields towards the north 
without a path, passing over a high hill which afforded 
a wide prospect, and at length reached Taiyiheh ; losing 
about twenty minutes by this detour. 

The village of Taiyiheh crowns a conical hill, on 
the highest ridge or tract of land which we had yet 
crossed. On the very summit of the hill arc the ruins 
of a tower, once similar apparently to those we had 
seen in almost all the villages. From these ruins the 
houses extend down the sides of the hill, chiefly 
towards the S. E. On the W. and N. arc fertile basins 
of some breadth, forming the beginning of Wadys ; 
and these are full of gardens of olive and fig-trees. 
Many olive-trees are also scattered upon the hills 
around. From the site of the old tower there is a 
splendid view over the whole eastern slope, the vale 
of the Jordan or el-dhor, the Dead Sea and the east- 
ern mountains comprising the districts of the Belka 
and of Jebel ’Ajliin. In the latter, towards the E. N.E. 
a break was seen, where the valley of the Zurka comes 
down ; and just north of it, the ravine of ’Ajlun with 
the .Saracenic castle, Kulat er-Rubud, perched on a 
lofty rock high u{) in the mountains, and hearing 
N. ,55" E.‘ Further S. the site of Nimrin was pointed 
out.- On the cast of the sea the mountains seemed 
to come down in precipices close to the water ; so 
that apparently no road coidd pass. Occasional ra- 
vines were visible in the naked rocks. Towards the 
S. the view took in the Frank mountain (el-Fureidis) 
beyond Bethlehem. Neither Jerusalem nor the Mount 
of Olives was visible. Near at hand was Rummon, 

‘ Barckhardt visited and do- so AbiiltVda, Tab. Syr. od. Kohler, 
scribes this castle; Travels in pp. l;k The same district was 
>^yria, &c. pp. ‘JG7. Compare visited by my compan ion, Mr. Smith, 
Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p. GOG. in 1834 ; see Second Appendix, B. 
From the inscriptions it appears to Tart 11. iSos. \I. XU. 
have bcea built under Saladin ; and Sec further under May 13tlu 
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now below us. Tlic landscape exhibited little of ver- 
dure or beauty ; yet its stern and desert features were 
strongly impressive.* 

Close by Taiyibeh, S. E. E. on the top of a lower 
hill sixty or eighty rods distant, are the ruins of a 
small church of St. George ; of which the walls are still 
partially standing. 

The inhabitants of Taiyibeh arc all native Chris- 
tians of the Greek rite. Their priests had visited the 
missionaries in Jerusalem, and we now found here 
friends, who seemed exceedingly glad to welcome us 
to their village. As we wished, if possible, to proceed 
further to-day, JVIr. Smith and myself repaired imme- 
diately to the ruined tower, taking with us one or two 
of the inhabitants to point out and name to us the 
various objects in view. On returning, we found our 
companions sitting with the priests and others before 
the Meddjhh-, sipjiing coffee out of small cups in tlw 
oriental style. The Mukarys had concluded to stop 
here for the night, and without asking leave had 
unloaded the horses ; so that we were in a measure 
compelled to remain. 

A place was now .selected and the tent pitched; 
and we obtained a su])ply of mats, lights, and eatables 
from the village, ^\'e took this course both because 
we preferred our tent to the small and uncomfortable 


» Here Nve took, atnon" others, 
the following beariii«»^s : Uuninion, 
S. .>■' vV. Frank Mountain, 8. 

. I t - Rum, 8. W. Ncby 
8amv. il. 8. oO" W. el-’ Alya, 8. (>()' 
W. Khan ITudhrhr, a ruir* d Khan 
on the way from .Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, S. Dead Sea, nortliwest 

ba\;, S. K. N. end of the sea, 
SJilt"* F. Wady /urk.i, rnoutli, N. 

Knral er-Ruh id, N. oj’ K. 
Deir .Tcrir, a sm ill Muslim villaj^e 
Xie^r Taiyibeh, N. ,j L. 


'' The Mcdafeh is a sort of piildic 
house, set apart for the reception 
of travtdlors. J-^acdi villafic has one 
or more. In those parts of the 
country not yet corrupted by the 
fretpieney of foreij^n travellers, 
the stranger is hospitably enter- 
tained by the inhabitants, without 
the expectation of a n ward. Of 
this wo found several inslaiiees; 
see at licit Nettif nndm* Afiliy 17th. 
See also Ilurckhardt’s T^tds in 
Syria, 5cc. pp. ‘JbJ. 3o\. 
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dwellings of the inhabitants, infested as they are with 
vermin ; and because too we hoped thus to have more 
the command of our own time. But in this latter 
particular we reckoned without our host. The inha- 
bitants crowded about us with tlieir Sheikh and three 
priests, until the tent was completely full, besides a 
multitude standing around the door. ^Ir. Lanneau 
distributed among them several books and tracts in 
the Arabic language ; and they became quite clamor- 
ous for more. They wci’c especially delighted with 
the psalters ; and each of the priests obtained the 
promise of a Bible, for which they were to come 
or send to Jerusalem. The Sheikh we did not like ; 
he was shy, though cringing in his manner ; and 
almost from the first, as he accompanied us to the 
ruined church, began to inquire about his bakhs/tish. 
iVderwards in the tent, he declared himself an Ameri- 
can ; and to convince* us of it, drank milk in a cup of 
tea l)ef()rc the priests, although it was on Friday and 
thcrclbre unlawtid. It was only by ordering the people 
away that we could get room to eat ; and it was quite 
late l)efi)rc we could even think of sleep. 

At length, however, we made sliifl to arrange our 
couches within our somewhat narrow limits, and laid 
ourselves down. The captain or responsible guard of 
the village himself ke])t watch by our tent, accompa- 
nied by two or three others ; and to beguile the night 
and keep themsclyes awake, they one after another 
repeated talcs in a monotonous tone of voice. This 
served their own purpose ; and had too the further 
ertect of aiding to keep us awake ; so that, what with 
the voices of the Arabs, the barking of dogs, the crawl- 
ing of heas, and the bum of nuiskitoes, we were none 
ol' us able to get much sleep all night. — T.vo or three 
nights bct()re, robbers had entered the village and 
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stolen several sheep. The desert towards the Dead 
Sea was said to be full of them. 

Taiyibch eontains seventy-five taxable inhabitants, 
showing a popidation of from three to four hundred 
souls. The only other villages north of Jerusalem 
within the province, containing Christians, were said 
to be llani-Allah and Jifneh, which we afterwards 
visited ; and the smaller ones of Bir Zeit and ’Ain ’Arik, 
each witli twenty-five Christian men and the rest Mus- 
lims. The land of Taiyibeh is held by the peasants 
in freehold ; except tliat in a certain sense the whole 
village belongs to the Harani esh-Shcrif, to the Mu- 
tawclly of which it pays annually seventy-five Mids 
(measures) of barley and wheat. The Mid is equal 
to sixteen Sad, or twelve Ruha’ of Egypt.’ Besides 
this there are paid in taxes to the governinent : for 
each olive and fig-tree one piastre ; for each she-goat 
and ewe one piastre ; and for each ox seventy-five 
piastres, which is intended rather as a tax upon the. 
land ploughed, than upon the oxen. Each man alsd 
pays one hundred piastres as Firdch. or capitation-tax ; 
and being all Christians and free from the, military 
conscription, each pa^s an additional tax of twenty- 
five piastres, which is reckoned to the Khardj or 
toleration-tax.2 "riie village Avas said to pay in alj^ 
not far from seventy-five purses annually, equivalent to 
1875 Spanisli dollars. — The Sheikh, el-lided, literally 
the “elder of the village,” is here as elscAvhcro the 
chief man, and the medium of communication with the 
govt'! ni lent. 

The remarkable position of Taiyibch Avould not pro- 
bably have been left unoccupied in ancient times ; ImtT 
ain unable to identify it with any earlier site, unless it Ui 

' The Egjptiiiri Ru' a' is the 5 Sec above, p. 9;j. Note*. ' 
twenty-fourth prirt of un Ardeb. 
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the Ophra of Benjamin. This city, according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, lay five Roman miles east of Bethel; 
which accords well with the position of et-Taiyibeh.‘ 

Saturday, May 5th. Taking with us a guide from 
Taiyibeh, we set off at 4'' 50' for Bcitin, intending to 
visit on our way the ruins at el-’ Alya. We followed 
down the narrow valley by the road of yesterday for 
forty minutes. Here we turned W. N. W. up another 
branch, and then passed up an ascent, reaching the 
top at 6 o’clock. From this point cl-’ Alya lay ten mi- 
nutes towards the south. We found there only a few 
ruins of small houses on a high plateau, with a deep 
valley on the west and S. W., but no traces of anti- 
quity. Not far off to\\’ards the cast is a spring of 
water, called ’Ain ol-’Alya, ‘ Upper Spring,’ to dis- 
tinguish it from that in the valley below, which we 
passed yesterday. The village probably derived its 
name from the fountain. - 

Returning to the point where we had left our road, 
we now proceeded again at C)'' 40' on the same general 
course towards Bcitin. We soon crossed a broad 
shallow Wady, running nearly south, apparently one 
of the heads of that })assing down on the north side of 
Deir Diwaii ; and at 7'' 10' reached the eastern branch 
of the great Nabuhis road on the higher land beyond. 
Hence Taiyibeh bore N. 7G° I'h and cl-Bireh S. 4(F Alh 
Hescending gradually by this road S. AF. we came to 
the site of Bcitin at o’clock, just at the left of the 
path ; making a distance of two hours from 'f aiyibeh. 
The ruins lie upon the point of a low hill, between 
the heads of two shallow AV'adys, which unite below 
and run off S. S. E. .J, 8. into the deep and rugged val- 

* Josh, xviii. 2.‘}. 1 Sain. xiii. 3(V' W. *Aiu Yebrud, on the Na- 

17. Kuseb. et llieron. Ononiast. huhis road, IN. W. Toll 'Asvir, 
art. Aphra. with a Woly, N hV E. For seve- 

- From Doir Diwaii boro ral of (hose places as seen from 

S. rp W. Bir Zeit, near Jifna, N. Jifna and the vicinity, sec under 
\V. 'Atara, beyond Jifna, N. June l.‘Uh. 
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ley es-Suwcinit, which passes down between Jeba’ 
and Mukhinas. The spot is shut in by higher land on 
every side ; so that the only places we could see dis- 
tinctly from the ruins were el-Bireh S. 48° W. and 
Sha’fat S. 10° W. 

Perceiving however some ruins across the valley 
S. E. E. on the higher ground, wc immediately pro- 
ceeded thither, and came in eight minutes to what the 
Arabs called Buij Beitin and also Burj Makhrun, 
‘ Castle of Beitin or Makhrun.’ It is the ruin of a 
small sipiare fortress of hewn stones, including a Greek 
church. Several columns were lying among the ruins, 
on one of wliich a cross was carved in relief. — Pro- 
ceeding still in the direction S. by E. i E. we came in 
ten minutes more to the ruins of another larger Greek 
church, situated on the highest spot of ground in the 
vicinity. The lower walls are still very distinct, and 
many columns are lying about ; though it seems to 
have been long ago destroyed. To this ruin one of the 
Greek priests at Taiyibch, who had been delving a 
little into Biblical history, had chosen to give, the 
name of Ai ; and we found the same name among some 
of the people of that village. But there is not the 
slightest ground fir any such hyjiothesis. There never 
Avas any thing here but a church ; and Ai must have 
been further off from Bethel, and certainly not directly 
in sight of it.’ 

We now returned to the site of Beitin, and took a 
nearer survey of its ruins. They occupy the whole 
surfice of the hill-point, sloping towards the S. E. and 
cover a space of three or four acres. They consist of 
AX'ry many foundations and half-standing walls of 
houses and other buildings. On the highest part, to- 
wards the N. N. W. are the remains of a square tower ; 

' From this cliiiivli oi'ithi boro IJ. ’Alya, N. .>4’’ E. Deir Diwaii, 
N. N. W. J W. Taiyibch, E. by K. C.V’ E. ur-Kani, S. 2«" W. 
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and near the southern point the walls of a Greek 
church, standing within the foundations of a much 
larger and earlier edifice built of large stones, part of 
which have been used for erecting the later structure. 
The broken walls of several other churches are also 
to be distinguished. In the western valley are the 
remains of one of the largest reservoirs we saw in the 
couirtry ; measuring :314 feet in length from N. AV. to 
S. E. and 217 feet in breadth from N. E. to S. W. 
I’he walls were built of massive stones ; the southern 
one is still entire ; those upon the sides are partly 
gone ; while the northern one has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. 'J’he bottom was now a green gi’ass-plat, 
having in it two living springs of good water. Here 
Ave spread our carpets on the grass Ibr breakfast, by 
the side of these desolations of ages. A few Arabs, 
probably from some neighbouring village, had pitched 
their tents here for the summer, to watch their flocks 
and fields of grain ; and they were the onl}’ inhtibitants. 
Erom them avc obtained milk and also butter of ex- 
cellent (piality, which might have done honour to the 
days, wlien the flocks of Abraham and Jacob were 
pastured on these hills. It Avas indeed the finest Ave 
found anyAvhere in Palestine. 

There is little room fl)r question, that both the 
name and site of Bcitiu are identical Avith those of the 
ancient Bethel, 'fhe latter Avas a border city between 
Benjamin and Ephraim ; at first assigned to Benjamin, 
but conquered and aflerwards retained by Ephraim.' 
According to Eusebius and Jerome, it lay tAvclve Ho- 
man miles from Jerusalem, on the right or east of the 
road leading to Siehem or Ncapolis (Nabulus).^ From 
Bcitiu to cl-Bireh avc found the distance to be forty- 

' Josh. xvi. l,*i. xviii. IJ. ‘2*2. the other notices collected by lie - 
Jud{^. i. 22-2(5. 1 Kings xii. 29. l.'iiul IVoin Josephus and elsewhere, 

^ Onomast. art. Jicthd^ I’alaist. ji. (»J(». 

Agniy \(n\di' Luza. Se<‘ 
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five minutes, and from Bireh to Jerusalem three hours, 
with horses. The correspondence therefore in the 
situation is very exact; and the name affords decisive 
confirmation. The Arabic termination in for the He- 
brew el, is not an unusual change ; we found indeed 
several other instances of it entirely parallel.^ Yet 
the name has been preserved solely among the common 
people. The monks appear for centuries not to have 
boen aware of its existence; and have assigned to 
• Bethel a location much further towards the north.® 
Our friends the Greek priests at Taiyibeh had also 
recognised the identity of Beitin and Bethel ; and had 
endeavoured to bring into use the Arabic form Beitll 
as being nearer to the original ; but it had found cur- 
rency only within the circle of their own influence. 
From them the missionaries in Jerusalem had heard 
of the place and had learned the name Beitil ; though 
from others they had heard only of Beitin.’ 

Bethel is celebrated in the Old Testament. Abra- > 
ham first pitched his tent in Palestine on the high 
ground eastward of this spot, still one of the finest 
tracts for pasturage in the Avholc land.^ Here Jacob 
slept on his way to llaran, and saw in his dream the 
ladder and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon it ; and hither he afterwards returned and 
built an altar, and called the place Beth-el, ‘ House of 


1 Thus for ITeb. Jrzred \vt‘ havo 
Zer'in ; iiistoad of Wady IsmfCil 
(l.shn.ac‘l), wo heard Wady Jsninin ; 
and t’lf name Jh.il Jibrin also 
occurs ill Anibic writers under the 
form Btit i. c. Gabriel. 

- lirueardus ])lacc*s IhThel two 
Ica^^ucs south of Samaria, on the 
way t( Sichom (Nabulus), upon a 
hi;rh mountain ; c. vii. p. 177. Ku- 
gesippus sets it a inih.* froiu Si- 
chem, on a pait of Mount Gerizim ; 
see in L. Allatii J-yrn.u.Kta, (M. 
Agr. K'oo, pp. Ill, il-j. 8e(‘ also 


Breydcnbach, Reissb. p. 127; and 
(iuaresmius, tom. ii. jtp. 7f)2, 7t)d. 
Maundrcdl lookt'd for Hethel near 
Sinjil ; March ‘J.ith. Schu IxM-t sup- 
pos(Ml hinis(‘If to be near Jiethcl, 
2.\ hours north of el- Bireh; Roise, 
iii. p. 12t). 

' Idliott, travi'lling bore with 
Mr. iSicolayson in saw this 

spot, and writt's the name errone- 
ou.'^Iy JJtl/icfl. Travels, vol. ii- 
p. 41 1. 

•» Gen. xii. 8. 
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God.’‘ Samuel came once a year ta Bethel to judge 
the people.® In later times it becaAie notorious as a 
seat of idolatrous worship, after* Jeroboam had erected 
here one of his golden calves. Tliis was denounced at 
the time by a prophet of the Lord, who then transgressed 
and was destroyed by a lion.* Bethel came afterwards 
into the possession of Judah ; and king Josiah destroyed 
its altars and idols, burning upon them dead men’s 
bones from the sepulchres.* After the exile, the place 
was again inhabited by the returning Jews ; and was 
fortified by Bacchides the Syrian in the time of the 
Maccabees.* 

In the New Testament Bethel is not mentioned ; 
but it still existed, as we learn from Josephus ; and 
was captured by Vespasian.*’ Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as a small village in their day.’' This is 
the last notice of Bethel as an inhabited place. The 
name is indeed mentioned by writers of the times of 
the crusades ; but apparently only as a place known 
in Scripture history, and not as then ia existence.'’ 
Yet the present ruins arc greater than those of a small 
village ; and show that after the time of Jerome, the 
place must probably have revived and been enlarged. 
J'he ruined churches upon the site and beyond the 
valley, betoken a town of importance even down 
to the middle ages ; and it certainly is matter of sur- 
prise, that no allusion to the place as then existing 
occurs in the historians of the crusades. The site 


’ Gon. xxviii. lO-lO. xxxi. 1^15. 

2 1 Sam. vii. Ki. 

^ I Kings xii. c. xiii. 

2 Kings X. 20. xvii. 28. 

^ 2 Chr. xiii. 10. Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 11. 8. — 2 Kings xxiii. 1 /j-I 8. 
We did not remark any sepulchres 
in the vicinity ; but they may very 
probably e\\ki in the deep rocky 
valley south of the town. 

VOL. It. 


’ Ezra ii. 28. Xch. vii. 82. xi. 
81. — 1 Macc. ix. .jO. Joseph Antiq. 
xiii. 1. 8. 

»> Joseph. IL J. iv. 0. 0. 

7 Onoinast. art. Af/ai. Je- 
rome’s words arc : ‘‘ Hethcl . . . 

usque hodic parvus licet vicus os- 
tenditur.” 

^ Will. Tyr. viii. 1. Brocard. 
c. vii. p. 179. 


K 
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ivould seem already to have been forgotten in ecclesias- 
tical tradition. During the following centuries, Bethel 
was sought for near to Sichem' ; and it is only within 
the last three or four years that its name and site have 
been discovered among the common people, by the 
Protestant missionaries in Jerusalem. The monks even 
now know nothing of it ; and the traveller who com- 
municates only with them, is still led to believe that 
Bethel and its very name have perished.- 

Wc left Bethel at Oil o’clock, and ascending li-om the 
western AVady entered the Nabulus road, and proceeded 
towards el-Bireli. The path soon begins gradually to 
descend into the broad valley N. of Birch, which runs 
off E. S. E. finining the principal liead of AVady cs- 
Suweinit between Jeba’ and Mukhmas. AVe soon 
passed a fountain on our left, called ’Ain el-’Akabah ; 
and not long after a cavern on the right, supported by 
two columns, and ser\ ing as a reservoir for water ; 
being apparently supplied by a spring Avithin. The 
bottom of . the broad a alley is eidtivated, and seemed 
fertile. AA'e reached Birch at half past ten, situated on 
the ridge running from AV'. to E. Avhich bounds the 
northern prospect as seen from Jerusalem and its 
vicinity. A shalloAver Aalley has its head just on the 
south, Avhich also runs E. and joins the northern one 
further doAvn at the end of the ridge. 

Birch may be seen at a great distance both from 
the N. and S. d'he hou.ses are Ioav ; and many of 
tlicni half under ground. Many large stones and 
vari(.)us substructions testify to the antifjuity of the site. 
Here are also the remains of a fine old church Avith 
pointed arches, Avhich mark it as being of the time of 
the crusades. It was probably erected by the Knights 

• So BrocftidiiQ, ^"uf^esippiis, - So Lord Lindsay, Letters, 
Breydenbach, and mary uUier.'*. vol. ii. Schubert, Rew, 

See above, n Note p. 
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Templars, who then owned the place.' The walls, the 
recess of the altai', and the sacristies, arc still standing ; 
the former measured ninety foet in length by thirty-five 
in breadth. On the southern edge of the village is a 
Khan in ruins ; and a few minutes further S. W. on the 
right side of the Jerusalem I'oad, is a fine flowing fountain, 
W'ith a trough of stone, connected with a small Muslim 
building or place of prayer. Here several females were 
employed in washing. The water was anciently con- 
ducted into two large reservoirs a little below on the 
other side of the path ; in one of which, portions of two 
of the sides still remain tolerably entire, while the other 
is more in ruins. 

Birch, as we were afterwards informed, now con- 
tained one hundred and thirty-five taxable persons ; 
and sixty more had been taken away as soldiers. 
This gives a populatioir of some seven hundred souls, 
all Muhammedans. The first seizure of soldiers took 
place after the rebellion in 1834. At that time all 
such as failed to produce the arms which the govern- 
ment required them to surrender, were at first impri- 
soned in Jerusalem, and then marched oft’ to Yafa ; 
where all who were fit to serve as soldiers, were trans- 
ferred to the army. Since that time there had been 
three regular consci'iptions. The Niiziv (^yar(lcn) of 
the sub-district in wdiich cl-Birch is situated, resided 
at this time at Beit Iksa, and was one of the former 
Sheikhs. 

From cl-Bireh, Jerusalem (the eity) bore S. 4° W. 
and el- Jib (Gibeon) S. 32'’ W.- — ^'rhe distance from 
Jerusalem is reckoned at three hours with horses or 
mules ; although with fast travelling it may be passed 
over in 2^ hours. From Birch to el- Jib we travelled 

’ Brocardus, c. 7. p. 178. Samwil, S. 30^ W. Ham-Allah 

’ Other bearings from el-Bireh about W. Kefr Mnrr (ruins), N. 

Sha’fat, S. 4" W. Neby 25'* K. TeirAsiir, N. 42^ E. 
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in an hour and a half by way of Ram- Allah ; the 
direct route would occupy about fifteen or twenty 
niimitcs less. 

I hold cl-Bireh to be the Beer or Becroth of Scrip- 
ture, unless these were names of two distinct places' ; 
and in that case el-Birch corre.sponds to the latter, 
Becroth. Tlic correspondence of the names is in 
itself sufficiently decisive. And further, according to 
Eusebius, Becroth was seen by the traveller in passing 
from Jerusalem to Nicopolis (Wniwas), at the seventh 
Roman mile. This road was the present camel-path 
fi’om Jerusalem to Ramleh passing near cl-Jib ; and 
to this day the description of Eusebius holds true. 
The traveller, on emerging from the hills into the plain 
around el-Jib, sees el-Bireh on his right after a little 
more than two hours from Jerusalem.- — From the time 
of Jerome to the crusades there is no further mention 
of Becroth. Brocardus first again speaks ol‘ 
which was regarded by the crusaders and later eccle- 
siastics as the site of Michmash. At that time it 
belonged to the Knights Templars, who probably 


’ Beer is nicntioiiod only once 
in Scripture, as the jilace to ^vhich 
Jothani fled, .Jud^^. ix. i5l. It is 
merely the same word in tlie siii- 
f^ular, ‘ well,’ of which Beerotli is 
the plural, ‘ welhs.’ Yet Ihischiiis 
and Jerome place Beer in the^rreat 
plain ten milc.s N. of Eleutheropo- 
lis (Onornast. art. litra) ; 

and I find in our li.sts a de.stu'ted 
villap-e, el-l>ireh, at the present 
day, adjacent to the month of ^Vady 
el-\Surar, not far from the site of 
Beth-shemesh. Sec Second Ap- 
pendix, B. Ih. I. No. VI. J. 

‘ Onornast. art. UfjohO Jirrrof/t. 
In the corresponding article of 
Jerome, a false translation, (-r 
more probably a corruption of the 
text, has occasioned great difficulty. 
Eusebius says that P TOth was 
I'lTo T/.v FiJai.';', i. e. belonged 
to the Gibeonites, as relatcu in 


Josh. ix. 17. This Jerome trans- 
lates “ ,su/j collr as if 

Beerotli was situated under the 
hill on which (iibeon stood. Yet, 
in the article Chcj^hirn, 

also one of the (iiheonitish cities, 
he correctly renders the very same 
])hrase, 7ro\ir r—o T/}i> I'lft irn'u', bv 
“ vieus (id civitatfm partiiuns 6V/- 
The former in.stance, there- 
fore, i.s either an error in transla- 
tion, or a corruption. — Instead of 
Nicopolis, the text of ,l(Tomo also 
has Acapolis ; making B(‘eroth to 
be s(wen miles from Jerusalem, on 
the road to tlie latter city. This 
is also an error ; for tlie actual 
distance is three liour.s, equivalent 
to nine Boman miles. The text 
of luisebins is here, in every 
respect, the correct one, See 
further Reland Pala?st. p. 018. 
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erected here the church now in ruins. Maundrell 
seems to have been the first to remark its coincidence 
witli the ancient 13cer.' 

Leaving el-Birch at 11'' 10', we crossed the low 
ridge or swell west of the fountain, and came in twenty 
minutes to llam-iVllah. Tliis swell forms here the 
dividing line between the waters running to the Jor- 
dan and those of the Mediterranean. On our right 
as Avc approached the village, was a deep rugged 
Wady runnijig S. W. and issuing from the mountains 
(as we afterwards found) not far from the lower village 
of Beit ’Ur, the ancient Beth-horon. Ham- Allah itself 
lies on higli ground, tliough there are higher swells in 
the vicinity, especially towards the S. E. It overlooks 
the whole country towards the west, including por- 
tions of the great plain, as far as to the sea ; which 
latter was in si^ht for a Ion" distance. The hills of 

o o 

white s uul which skirt the shore south of Yiifa were 
distinctly visible." 

The inhabitants of Ham- Allah are all Christians 
of the Cl reek rite; and arc reckoned at two hundred 
taxable men, giving a population of eight or nine hun- 
dred souls. The priests had hoard from Jerusalem of 
our coming ; and as we entered the house of the princi- 
pal priest, the large room was speedily tilled with guests, 
who came to bid us welcome. They soon ranged 
thcmsc'lvcs along the walls, scpiatting upon their feet 
or sitting cross-legged ; while avc were accommodated 
with mats and a carpet by the side of the priest, and 


' Brocardiis, c. 7, p. 17H. Maun- 
d roll’s Journov, Mar. Sec 

above, ]>. 1 17, and Note. 

' From Jtani- Allah we obtained 
the following bearinps : Mount t>f 
^llivcs, S. IT’ K. Uafat, S. 11" 
Neby Sanuvil, S. 18" \V. 
JFiddn, a village, S W. Beit 
Ibiia, S. ()0" W. Doir Kadis, N- 
6*2" W. Bus Kciker, a eastlc to- 

K 


wards the plain, N. 57" W. el- 
danieh, N. o.V" W. Doir Abu Mesh- 
’al, N. 4.>" W. (For this and the 
three preceding places, see other 
bearings which determine their 
position, under Ji. ie 9th, at Beit 
’Ur el-Foka and Um Kfish.) Abu 
Shukheidiin, ruins, N. 1*2" W. 
’Atara, N. by E. j E. Tell ’Astir, 
N. >0 E. 

3 
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permitted to stretch our limbs at full length. Coffee 
was served round to all ; and was broyght to us by a 
young man, Avho was in training for the priesthood. 
The conversation became animated, and was well sus- 
tained by the priests. The staff Avhich I had brought 
from Sinai, excited great curiosity, as coming from one 
of their holiest places, and as being professedly of the 
same species of wood Avith JVfoses’ rod. It was a fes- 
tival day ; and the inhabitants seemed all to be well- 
dressed and in good eirenmstances*."'*' Indeed the village 
had more the appeai'ance of thrift and wealth, than 
any we had yet seen. The houses arc substantially 
built, and arc all modern ; there being here apparently 
no traces of antiquity. The country around is ftrtilc 
and well cultivated, yielding grain, olives, figs, and 
gi'apcs in abundance. 

llam- Allah belongs, like Taiyibeh, to the Ilaram, 
or great Mosk ; to Avhich it annually pays about three 
hundred and fifty mids of grain.' llesides this, it was 
said to pay to the government for each olive tree one 
and a quarter piastre ; lor each ass ten piastres ; for 
each ox se\cnty-tive j)iastres ; and on every fhdddn 
(acre) of figs and grapes thirty piastres. Tor each 
man, the Firdtdi Avas sixty-live piasties ; and the 
Khardj from thirty to sixty piastres. 

We noAv bent our course toAvards el-Jib, lying S. 
by W. i W. r.eaving Kam-Allah at 1 2.( o’clock, and 
crossing first a sAvell of land Avhich fc)rms the Avater- 
shed, AA’C then followed doAvn the shalloAv and some- 
Avhat Avinding Wady cd-I)eir among Ioav hills. Our 
friend the priest had furnished us Avith a guide, who 
proA'cd to be the schoolmaster of Ram- Allah. He had 
hoAvever only five or six boys under his care ; and con- 
sidered their education as completed, when they bad 
read through the Arabic Psalter. His pay consisted 

' See p. 121. above. 
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in fifty piastres received for each boy thus carried 
through his education ; besides ten paras piastre) 
every Saturday, and three piastres on finishing eaeh of 
the seven lessons of the Psalter. 

As we were following down the Wady just men- 
tioned, we were disturbed by a loud quarrel between 
our Muslim muleteer and a Christian of Rarn-Allah, 
who had joined the party. The latter showed a bloody 
face ; having been beaten, he said, by a Muslim in a 
iKMghbouring village. He was in a state of great ex- 
jy,ement ; and said he was going to take us to his 
lemy, that we might beat him in return. His claim 
on us was founded solely on the fact of his being a 
Christian ; and it was some time before he could be 
persuaded, that it was none of our business to interfere 
in his quarrel. 

We left Beit-Unia at some distance on the right ; 
and at 1'‘ l(f passed near a village (llafiit?) on our 
left. Here we came upon a beautiful plain, which ex- 
tends far west, nearly to the brow of the mountains, 
and also towards the east and south ; in which direc- 
tion it is bounded by the lofty ridge of Ncby Samwil. 
In this plain towards the south, separated from the 
hast' of rv'eby Samwil by a narrow fertile tract, is the 
isolated oblong hill or ridge on which el-.Hb is situated. 
It is compose^l of horizontal layers of limestone rock, 
forming almost regular steps, rising’ out of the plain ; 
in some parts steep and difiicult of aeeess, and capable 
of being everywhere very strongly I’ortilicd. The 
camel-road from Jerusalem to llandeh leads along the 
northern side of the hill, passing onwards across the 
plain till it divides, and descends the mountain lx)th at 
Beit ’Ur and through Wady Suleiman. In the west 
is spread out the fine meadow'-like })lain, with a large 
neglected well at some distance, called Bir cl-’Ozciz. 
’flic hill may be said to stand in the midst of a basin. 
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composed of broad vallies or plains, cultivated and full 
of grain, vineyards, and orchards of olive and fig-trees. 
It was decidedly the finest part of Palestine, that I had 
yet seen. 

Indeed the whole tract west of the main water-shed, 
seems to he less rocky and sterile than that along the 
eastern slope. The rock is apparently softer, and is 
more easily disintegrated into soil. The open tract 
or basin around el- Jib, however, lies upon a secondary 
division of the waters ; those of its western end de- 
scending directly towards the Mediterranean ; while 
those of the middle and castei’n parts flow around the 
northern end of the ridge of Ncby Samwil into the 
deep valley, whieli runs off S. W. between that ridge 
and Jerusalem to the western plain. 

We reached the \illagc of cl- Jib situated on the 
summit of tliis hill at a quarter before two o'clock. It 
is of moderate size ; but we did not learn the number 
of sovds. 'The houses stand very ii regularly and un- 
evenly, sometimes almost one above another. They 
seemed to be chiefly rooms in old nuissive ruins, which 
have fallen down in every direction. One large mas- 
sive building still remains, perhaps a former castle or 
ton er of strength. J'he lower rooms are vaulted, with 
round arches of hewn stones fitted together with great 
e.xaetness. The stones outside are large ; and the 
wliole appearance is that of antiquity. Towards the 
east the ridge sinks a little ; and here, a few rods 
from the village, just below the top of the ridge to- 
wards the north, is a fine fountain of water. It is in 
a cave excavated in end under the high rock, so as to 
form a large subterranean reservoir. Not far below 
it, among the olive-trees, arc the remains of another 
open reservoir, ab )ut the size of that at Hebron ; per- 
haps 120 feet in h :,gth by 100 feet in breadth. It was 
doubtless anciently intci.ded to receiie the superfluous 
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waters of the cavern. At this time no stream was 
flowing from the latter.' 

It is not difficult to recognise in el- Jib and its 
rocky eminence the ancient Gibeon of the Scriptures, 
the Gabaon of Josephus ; although the specifications 
Avhich have come down to us respecting the position of 
that place, are somcAvhat confused.- There is however 
enough, in connection with tlie name, to mark the 
identity of the spot. The name Jib in Arabic' is 
merely the abridged form of the IlebreAv Gibeon; and 
presents perhaps the most rcmaihablc instance that 
occurred to us, in Avhich the 'Ai/i. of the IIcbrcAV, that 
most tenacious of Icttcis, has been dropped in passing 
over into the Arabic.’ In icspcct to the site of Gibeon 
the Scriptures are silent ; but Josephus relates, that 
Gestus, marching from Antipatris by Acay of Lydda, 
ascended tiie mountains at llcth-horon, and halted at a 
place called Gaiaion, fifty stadia from Jerusalem.'* Je- 
rome also relates of Paula, that passing from Nicopo- 
lis, she ascended the mountains at Beth-horon, and 
saAv upon her right, as she journied, Ajalon and Ga- 
baon.'’ This ascent at Beth-horon is on the present 
camel-road from Jerusalem to Kamleh and Yafa, 
Avbicb noA\' passes along on the north side of cl- Jib, as 
it anciently in like manner passed by Gibeon. These 


' From ol-.l'i!), Nfby SamwU 
botv S. '2\'^ W. I>i<l(ln, S. 70' \V. 
Rain- Allah, N. hy Iv \ K. .liHiiroh, 
N. (Jo 'F. Kulundia, IS. h.y’ K. Bir 
Nfltala, S. 77’ 10. 

- Josophus in ono place gives 
the distanct' of (iahium from Jem- 
snltMii at fifty stadia, and in an- 
other at forty stadia B. ii. Uh 
1. Anlitj. \ii. II. 7. This shows 
that both are merely ccinjectural 
estimates. lOiisebius places Gi- 
bcon at four Uonian miles west of 
Bethel ; while the corre.snotiding 
•'iiTicle of Jerome sots it at llu* same 
distance on the east ; Ononiust. 


art. Vdi uiny, GdOaon, The text of 
Jerome is hero probably corrupted. 
The nearest route between el-Jib 
ami Jerusalem by Neby Samwil is 
about 2}, hours or sixty stadia (TrJ 
Koman "miles) ; while the camel- 
road cannot well he less than three 
hours, or some seventy stadia. — 
See further notices in Roland Pa- 
liust. p. SIO. 

■’ See above, Vol. I. p. J7G. Note 

» Joseph. B. J. i., 19. 1. 

•** Ilieron. Bp. Sd. ad Eustoch. 
Epitapli. Paula', 0pp. t. iv. ii. p.()73. 
ed Mart. 
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circumstances taken together, leave little room for 
doubt as to the identity of the two places.* 

Gibcon is celebrated in the Old Testament ; but is 
not mentioned in the New. It was “ a great city, as 
one of the royal cities and to its jurisdiction belonged 
originally the towns of Beeroth, Chephirah, and Kir- 
jath-Jearim.- The city is first mentioned in connec- 
tion with the deceit practised by its inhabitants upon 
Joshua; by which, although Canaanites (Hivites), they 
induced the Jewish leader not only to make a league 
Avith them and spare their lives and cities ; but also 
in their defence to make Avar upon the fiie kings by 
Avhom they Avere besieged. It Avas in this great battle 
that “ tlie sun stood still on Gibcon.”'* The place 
afterwards fell to the lot of Benjamin, and became a 
Levitical city'; Avhere the tabernacle Avas set up for 
many years under l)a\id and Solomon.'' Here the 
latter youthful monarch ottered a thousand burnt- 
offerings ; and in a dream by night communed Avith 
God, and asked for himself a Avise and understanding 
heart instead of riches and honour.** Here too it Avas, 
that Abner’s challenge to Joab terminated in the de- 
feat and flight of the former, and the death of Asahel ; 
and here also at a later period Amasa Avas treacher- 
ously slain by Joab.” — The notices of Gibcon by Jose- 
phus, and by Busebius and Jerome, have already been 


‘ Pocockc saw ol-Jib from Neby 
Sarnvil, and also bold it to bu 
Gibcon. Dcscr. of the East, ii. 
p. 4M. if/i. So, too, VoTi Troilo in 
IGCG; licisebcschr. p. 200. 

Josh. X. *2. ix. 1 7. 

Jo.4i. c. ix. X. 1-14. 

Josh, xviii. ‘2.>. xxi. 17. 'In 
these passajfes the ♦hree tf>\vns, 
Gibcon, Gcba, and (iibcah (Gi- 
bcath ), are distinctly enumerated ; 
comp, xviii. *24. 2H. Thv.se names, 
however, were sometimes con- 
founded ; e. Gibcon for Gcba, 


1 Cbroii. xiv. IG. Comp. 2 vSani. 

V. 

• I Cbron. xvi. :V). xxi. 2^). 
^SChron. i. :i . — The ark at. this time 
was at Jornsalom ; 2 C!\ron. i. 4. 

“ 1 Kin. iii. 4-l.>. 2 Chr. i. 3-IJ3. 

' 2 Sam. ii. 12-^2. xx. 8-12. 
The ‘ Pool of Gibcon,* mentioned 
in the story of Abner, may well be 
the waters of the fountain described 
in the text; and these arc also 
probably ‘ the great (or many) 
waters in Gibcon,’ spoken of in 
Jer. xli. 12. 
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referred to in the preceding paragraph. The name 
Gabaon is mentioned by writers of the times of the 
crusades, as existing in the present spot ; and among 
the Arabs it already bore the name el- Jib.* It seems 
afterwards to have been overlooked by most travellers ; 
until in the last century the attention of Pocockc w'as 
again dii'ccted to it. 

We left el-Jib at 2'‘ 25', descending on the southern 
quarter through orchards of pears, apples, figs, and 
olives, and also vineyards, into the narrow strip of 
plain wdiicli skirts the hill upon this side. We now 
had before us the elevated ridge of Xeby Samwil ; 
w’hich, beginning at no great distance on the left, rises 
rapidly towards the S. W. into the highest point of 
land in the whole region ; and then sinks off gradually 
in the same diveetioii into lower and less marked bills 
and ridges. Its general course is thus from N. E. to 
S. \V. 'fhe elevation cannot be less than some 500 
feet above the plain ; and is apparently greater than 
that of the Mount of Olives. I'he waters of the plain 
arc drained off eastward by a valley around its north- 
ern end ; and here passes also a road to Jerusalem 
which we took at a later period.- Our way now' led 
us directly to the summit, up the steep but not difficult 
ascent of the north-western side. The top is crowned 
by a small miserable village and a neglected inosk. 
This point we reached at 2'“ 55', in half an hour from 
el-Jib ; and found ourselves upon the most sightly spot 
ill all the country. 

The niosk is here the principal object ; and is re- 
garded by Jews, Christians, and Muhammedans, as 
covering the tomb of the prophet Samuel. It is now 
in a state of great decay. IVc were admitted without 

' Win. Tyr. viii. 1. Uenj. de Boliaoddin mentions el-Jib; Vita 
Tud. par Barat. i. 85. Brocard. Saladin. p. “24;J. 
c. ix. p. 184. Marin. Sanut. p. 249. • Sec under June 9lh. 

Breydcnbach copies Brocavdus. 
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ceremony to eveiy part of it ; ascended to its flat roof 
and minaret ; and examined, so far as we chose, the 
pretended tomb in a more private apartment. This 
is only a box of boards. The building was evidently 
once a Latin church, built up on older foundations in 
the form of a Latin cross ; and probably dates from 
the time of the ci'usades. There arc few houses now 
inhabited ; but many traces of former dwellings. In 
some parts, the rock, which is soft, has been hewn 
away for several feet in height, so as to form the walls 
of houses ; in one place it is thus cut down apparently 
for the foundation of a large building. Two or three 
reservoirs are also in like manner henvn in the rock. 
These cuttings and levellings extend over a consider- 
able space. 

The view from the roof of the mosk is very com- 
manding in evciy direction. Below in the S. E. is the 
deep Wady Beit llanina stretching off towards the 
S. W., and further in the fiirmcr direction arc seen 
Jerusalem, the ^fount of Olives, the Frank Mountain, 
and a large portion of the eastern slope, with the 
mountains beyond the Jordan and Dead Sea. In the 
N. W. the fertile plain of cl-Jib lies immediately be- 
low ; and further on, the eye embraces a large extent 
of the great lower y)lain along the coast, as well as of 
the Mediterranean itself. In a clear day Yafa may 
be distinctly seen ; a slight haze now intercepted it 
from our view. A large number of villages were visi- 
ble on every side. J’he most important bearings 
which wc got here, were the lollowing : Mount of 
Olives S. 40" E. Jerusalem S. 3 . 0 " E. Frank Moun- 
tain S. 10" E. el-Kiistul S. .'■>0" W. Soba S. .51" W. llani- 
Ich N. 66" W. -1-Jib N. 21" E. cl-Birch N. 30" E. 
Taiyibeh N. .50" I'.* 

' Othc'r bearings of minor jilac^'s vjiJIcy below, S. 72'^ E. Sba’^it, 
were; Beit ilaviina; across the i?. 00- E. Lilia, in the great 
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The tradition that here is the tomb of the prophet 
Samuel, necessarily includes the supposition that this 
spot is the Ramah or Ramathaim-Zophiin of the Old 
Testament, the birth-place, residence, and burial-place 
of that prophet.' That this was a different city from 
the Ramah near Gibcah of Saul (now er-Riim) on the 
cast of the Nabulus road, is obvious ; for the latter is 
only half an hour from Gibeah, Saul’s residence ; and 
its situation docs not at all accord with the circum- 
stances of his first visit to Samuel when in search of his 
father’s asses, nor with David’s subsequent flight to 
Samuel for refuge.' — Rut the same difficulties lie 
with almost equal force against the supposition, that 
the present Ncby Samwil can be the Ramah of the 
prophet. As such, it could not well have been un- 
known to Saul ; since as being the highest point in the 
country and not more than an liour and a half or two 
hoiirs distant from his native place, it must have been 
before his eyes, if not in Gibeah itself, yet whenever he 
went out into the adjacent fields. 

But thci'c are still greater difficulties. There can 
be little doubt, that the visit of Saul to Samuel, above 
alluded to, took place in Ramah, where the prophet 
entertained him in his own house. At his departure 
in order to return to Gibeah,* the prophet anoints him 
as king, and describes his way home as loading him 
“ by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border of Benjamin.”* 
This circumstance is decisive against the identity of 
Ncby Samwil with Ramah. We have already seen 
that the site of Rachel’s tomb cannot well be called 

valley, S. 12^ K. Mar Elyas, 8. of Bam-Allali, N. 18^ E. Jedireh, 
Jenisaleni, S. 7° E. Ilethlehom, N. HI" E. Kulundia, N. 44'" E. 
wS. E. licit Iksa, below us on Bir Nebala, N. 31" E. Rummon, 
the hills, S. 4^ W. *Ain Karim, N. 33"’ E. er-Ran , N. 73^ E. 
with the convent of St. John, S. 1 Sam. i. 1. 19. ii. 11. viu. 4. 

2(E W. Deir Ycsln, S. 37^ AY. xlx. 18 xxv. 1. xxviii. Jl. 

Beit Dukkah, N. 77'’ \V. Biddu, « 1 Sam c. ix. xix. 18. 

N. 48*^ \V. Beit Onia N. 4^ V. 1 Sara. x. 1, 2. 
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in question ' ; and therefore the Ramah of the prophet 
must have been so situated, that a person going from 
it to Gibeah would naturally, or at least without dif- 
ficulty, pass near to the present sepulchre N. W. of 
Bethlehem. But from Neby Samwil, Gibeah lies 
about E. N. E. and not more than two hours distant ; 
while the tomb of Rachel boars directly south at the 
distance of nearly three liours. Hence, every step 
taken from Neby Samwil towards the sepulchre of 
Rachel, only carries a person away from Gibeah. — I 
shall have occasion hereafter to speak of the probable 
site of the Ramah of the prophet ; my sole object here 
is to show, that it could not have been the present 
Neby Samwil. 

The true site of the Ramah of Samuel seems to 
have been early forgotten ; since both Eusebius and 
Jerome place it, with still less probability, in the plain 
near Diospolis or Lydda." Yet the present tradition 
as to the prophet's tomb must have sprung up not long 
after their day ; for apparently Procopius alludes to 
this spot, when he relates that Justinian caused a well 
and a wall to be constructed for (the monastery of) 
St. Samuel in Palestine.* At the close of the seventh 
century Adamnanus describes the ground north of 
Jemsalcm as rocky and rough, as far as to the city of 
Samuel or Ramah.’' '^fhe crusaders found here the 
name of St. Samuel ; and with little regard to consis- 
tency, held the place to be also the Shiloh of Scripture ; 
or, as Brocardus expresses it, “ Mount Shiloh, which is 
now called St. Samuel.” ’' Here stood a Latin convent 
of the order of Pra nionstrants ; which was plundered 


1 Sec above, Vol. I. pp. 322, 
375. 

- Onomast. art. Armatha *9o- 
phim. 

Procop. de A''Alitic. v. 9. 

* ])(• Loc, Sanct. i. 21. 


“ Mons Silo, qni nunc ad St. 
Samueleyn dicilnr ; ’* Brocardus, 
C.9. p. 184. Will. Tyr. viii. l.--Thc 
true Shiloh lay north of Bethel, 
towards Shoehorn or Nabulus ; 
Jirdg. xxi. 19. 
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by the troops of Saladin as he was preparing to besiege 
Jerusalem in A. I). 1187J To the same period proba- 
bly belongs the Latin church now converted into a 
mosk. From that time onward to the present day, 
the natives have known the place only as Neby Sam- 
wil ; while the monks and travellers have varied in 
desci’ibing it cither as Shiloh or Ramali. In later cen- 
turies the name of llamah has predominated.- Most 
travellers have been contented to adopt the information 
of their monastic guides ; although a few have ven- 
tured to call in question its accuracy.’’ 

As however Neby Samwil is one of the most 
marked places in the vicinity of Jerusalem, and was 
unquestionably the site of an ancient town, it became 
to us a matter of interest, to ascertain if possible, 
what city of antiquity had occupied this sightly spot. 
Among the scriptural names after which we made 
diligent search in this region, (though without success,) 
was that of Mizpch, a city of Beniamin renowned in 
the Old 'restament ; where the tribes often assembled ; 
where Samuel otiered saeritice and judged the people ; 


Rad. Co;i’;;Tsh. Chron. An- 
in Martfiie ot Durand Doll, 
anipl. tOTU. V. ]). AVilkoii 

dcr Kroiizz. iii. ii. pp. 

‘2S)!). — HcMijaniin of Tudola also has 
tho nann? San Snnun l dr Sedit ; 
and relates llu* U’frond, that wlu'ii 
tho Kdoinitcvs (Christians) took 
Ramlch from tho Ishmaolitos, they 
found thoro, near the .fews’ Syua- 
the tomb of Samuel, from 
wiiich they transferred his body to 
the present St. Samuel, after ereet- 
inf]^ there a larp:o church ; Reiij. de 
Tud, par Baratier, i. p. B'J. No- 
thin}^ of all this is found in any of 
the historians of the crusades, who 
would not have been likely to over- 
look such a transaction; while, too, 
as we have seen, the present name 
is older than the time of the cru- 
sades. Besides, Jerome relates 
that the bones of Saimud weVe 


removed to Thrace, under the 
emperor Arcadins; Ilieron. adv. 
Viijilant. p. ‘28;i. Reland Talcest. 

p. ?)().>. 

2 Thus we find Shiloh in Marin. 
Sanut. p. *249. Breydenbaeh in 
Reissb. pp. 180. 18(>. Nan, p. ,501. 
/uallardo names it both Shiloh 
and R.iinah, A'ia<rgio, n. 119. Qiia- 
resmins gives it as Uamah^ ii. 
p. 727 ; and so Von Troilo, p. 290. 
Pocoeke, ii. p. 4S. fol. Elliott, 
Travels, ii. p. 412. 

J Cotovieiis appears to confound 
this spot with Soba ; his descrip- 
tion of S(5l)a applies cnly to the 
present Neby Samwil ; pp. 31(5, 
317. Doubdan, following the au- 
thority of Jeron e, transfers the 
tomb to Ranileh ; pp. 488, 489 ; 
comp. p. 1 14. Sandy s also ques- 
tions the report of his monkish 
guides, p. 13,5. Loud. I(5j8, 
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where Saul was chosen king by lot ; and where, under 
the Chaldeans, Gedaliah the governor resided and was 
assassinated.' The position of this city is nowhere de« 
scribed, neither in the Old Testament nor by Josephus ; 
and we only know that it must have lain near Ramah of 
Benjamin ; since king Asa fortified it with materials 
brought from tlic latter place.” The name too, which 
signifies “ a place of look out, watch-tower,” implies 
that it was situated on an elevated sjiot. 

There arc two such high points, which in these 
respects might correspond to the site of Mizpeh. 
One is Tell el-Fiil (Bean-hill) lying about an hour 
south of cr-Ram (Ramah) towards Jerusalem. This 
we afterwards visited. It is high, and overlooks the 
eastern slope of the mountains, and has upon it the re- 
mains of a large square tower ; but there are here no 
traces of any former city, either u])on or around the 
hill.''' The other point is Neby Samwil, which, though 
somewhat further distant from er-Rdm, is a higher and 
more important station than the other. On these 
grounds, as well as from tin* traces of an ancient town 
upon it, I am inclined to regard Neby Samwil as the 
probable site of Mizpeh. And further, the writer of 
the first book of iMaccabces describes i\liz])eh as situ- 
ated “ over against Jerusalem,” implying that it was 
visible from that city ^ ; a description which is true of 
Neby Samwil, but not as to Tell el-Ful. Eusebius 
also and Jerome describe Mizpeh as lying near to 
Kii jath-Jearim, which must have been on the west of 
Giheon, perhaps at Kuryet el-’Enab ; and this too 
points to Neby Samwil rather than to the other hill.' 

’ Josh, xviii. •2(). Judf^. XX. 1. ^ Karfvnvn 'iffwi'/raXy/i; 1 Mac. 

x\i. !. ] Sam. vii. o-l(i. x. n. iii. ‘10. * 

scq. Kings xxv. 22-‘2.5. Jer. • Onomast. art. Mas- 

c. xl. xlt. IJoth writers confonnd here 

s 1 Kings XV. 2‘2. 2 Cliroii. the Mizpeh of (iilead, where Jeph- 

3 tvi. (>. tbah dwelt (.Jijdg. xi. 34.) 

3 above, p. 112, and also the Mizpeh of the text. Coitnp. 

-under Ma> also Jer. xli, 10. 12. 16. 
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From Ncby Samwil we bent our course towards 
Jerusalem. The distance is reckoned at two houi’s; 
but as our horses were now travelling homewards, 
we accomplished it in one hour and fifty minutes. 
Leaving at 3^ o’clock w'C descended along smaller 
spurs and ridges towards the gi'eat valley, the declivity 
on this side being in general much less steep than the 
asednt from el-Jib. We had here on the left licit 
Haniiia across the valley ; and on the right Beit Iksa 
on the hills ; while before us low down in the Wady 
on its eastern side was seen the village of Lifta, where 
many mules arc kept. Mere, somewhere towards the 
right, is situated apparently the fountain of St. Samuel 
mentioned by travellers, in a sort of grotto.’ At 4'* 20' 
Beit Ilanina bore N. 45° E. and Lifta S. 10° W. 

Wc reached the bottom at 4'' 40', which is here nar- 
row and very stony, but planted with tine vineyards 
and orchards of fig and olive trees. This valley has 
two main heads ; one coming from the plain around 
el-Jib, down which passes a different road to Jerusa- 
lem ; and the other from near er-Uam. 'fhey unite 
just below Beit Ilanina, which stands on the ridge be- 
tween, and gives its name to the Wady below, as it 
passes off towards the S. W.- We crossed the bottom 
very oliliquely, having over us on the right a little vil- 
lage with green gardens around it ; and began imme- 
diately to ascend by a small branch Wady on the 
opposite side. After ten or fifteen minutes we loft its 
bed, and passed up the very rocky slojie to the 'fombs 
of the Judges and head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 


* Most distinntly by Doubdan, 
p. 114. Also by Quar’smius, ii. 
p. 7‘28. Von Troilo, p. Po- 
cocko, ii. p. 48. fol. 

* For the lower part of this val- 
ley, see under May 17lh. Eccle- 
siastical tradition regards it as the 
valley of Elah (Terebinth), in 

VOL. II. 


which David slew Goliath, I Sam. 
XV ii. ‘J. scq. Hence travellers usu- 
ally give it the name of the Tere- 
binth or TnrpoLiino valley. But 
the scone of that battle was un- 
questionably in a different place ; 
see under May 18th. 


1 . 
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This point we reached at 5^ 50', and came in another 
half liour to the Damascus Gate. Here we found a 
quarantine guard stationed, to watch against the en- 
trance of persons coming from Yafa, where the plague 
was now raging. In Jerusalem itself no new cases had 
occurred ; and w e hoped the alarm w as over. 

One of the two Mukariych who accompanied us on 
this excursion w^as from Kulonieh, a village overhang- 
ing the western side of the great valley below Lifta, 
at the point where it is crossed by the direct road from 
Jerusalem to Ramleli.* As we came from Neby Sam- 
wil, he gave us the following account. The village of 
Kulonieh belongs to Omar Kffendi^, to wJiom it pays 
110 mids of grain annually. The tax to the govern- 
ment consists of one piastre for every ew'c and shc- 
goat, ten piastres for every ass, twenty for every horse 
and mule, thirty for every camel, and seventy-five on 
every ox ; one piastre for every olive-tree, and thirty- 
five on each Feddaii of fig-trees or vineyards. The 
Firdeh or capitation tax tlie preceding year w\as sixty- 
nine piastres. As fast as men are taken aw^ay for 
soldiers, or die, the Firdeh is divided among the re- 
mainder ; so that the government takes care to lose 
nothing. Our attendant had been taken as a soldier, 
but proved unfit, and was therel()re released. Yet he 
had to pay thirty dollars to procure a man to serve in 
his place. To raise this sum he sold an ox and several 
sheep ; and after they w^ere sold, had to pay taxes upon 
the proceeds. 

price of our horses and mules on tliis and other 

1 Kulonieh is an hour and a half of no historical fact to at count for 
from Jerusalem. From the con- such au etymolof^y. According to 
vent of St. .T(*hn (’A'n Karim) it Scholz there arc here niriny old 
bears N. in K. Fiie part ui the walls built of hewn stones, lieisc, 
great valley between is broad, and ]>. Kil. 

planted with trees. ch, Kei:e, - Ajiparently the same personage 

. 120, — The name seems to come who figures in lUchardson’s 'Qsil- 
id Co/on u/ ; but I know vels, vol. ii. p. seq. 

lyf- ’ 
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excursions was fifteen or sixteen piastres a day for 
each animal; or if at any time we chose to lie by, the 
half of this price only was to be paid lor every such 
day of rest. With the keeping of the animals or 
attendants, we had no concern ; nor was any thing 
extra paid for the men. The horses we had now and 
afterwards, were slender and active, and also exceed- 
ingly hardy. They were fed usually only at night ; 
commonly on barley or other grain, with straw" ; and 
occasionally when there was a scanty herbage around 
the tent, they were suffered to crop it. Their gait is 
a fast walk ; never a trot ; for upon the mountains the 
state of the roads renders this for the most part impos- 
sible. They arc sure-footed, and exceedingly sagacious 
in picking their way among the rocks ; and we found 
little difference in this respect between horses and 
mules. These remarks apply of course only to horses 
lor hire ; and not to the sleek and well-fed animals 
(usually mares) of the Sheikhs and Avealthy indi- 
viduals ; which, with equal hardiness, exhibit a w’onder- 
ful degree of activity and flectness. 

The cajiarison of the animals for hire is also not 
very splendid. Arab riding-saddles with stirrixps are 
sometimes given ; but they are usually narrow and 
hard; so that we at last came to prefer the common 
huge pack-saddles. These arc vciy long and broad, 
stuflcd with a large mass of straw ; and cover almost 
the whole of the poor animal, from whose back they 
arc seldom removed. We had our own stirrups ; and 
usually Avcrc able (though not ahvays) to muster a 
bridle for each of ourst.'lvcs; while our servants were 
quite contented, if they made out to obtain a halter. 

Our rate of travel with horses and mules appears 
to have been on the average A cry nearly three Roman 
miles the hour ; Avhich is equiA alcnt to 2.4 gcographi- 
cal miles of 60 to the degree, or Q.78 (nearest 2|) 
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English miles. ^ This would apply, I think, very accu- 
rately, during our present excursion, to the distance 
passed over between Beitin and cl Jib. But on the 
other hand, between ’Anata and Taiyibch, where we 
had to cross several very deep and rugged vallics, and 
found the whole road rough, a considerable allowance 
must be made from this average. On the plains again, 
where the roads were level and smooth, the rate of 
travel naturally rose somcwliat above the average. 


This excursion was to us deeply interesting, and 
we returned from it highly gratiiicd. It liad led us 
through scenes associated with the names and historic 
incidents and deeds of Abraham and Jacob, of Samuel 
and Saul, of Jonathan and David and Solomon; and 
we had been able to trace out the places where they 
had ]i\'cd and acted, and to tread almost in their very 
footsteps. True, iu Jerusalem itself the associations 
of this kind are still more numerous and sacred ; but 
thc}^ are there so blended together, as to beconu‘. in a 
measure indistinct and less impressix e ; while here in 
the country, they stand forth before the soul in all 
their original freshness and individuality. It was like 
communing with these holy men themselves, to visit 
the places wliere their feet had trod, and where many 
of them had held converse with the Most High. I 
hope that in this respect the visit was not without its 
proper influence upon our own minds ; at any rate, it 
scrvcfl to give us a deeper impression of the reality and 
vividness of the Biole-history, and to confirm our con- 
fidence in the truth and power of the sacred volume. 

7 he region through which we passed on the first 
day, as I have already remarked, was that described 

» The Roman mile is us. .ally See more in Note VII. at the ot 
iDckoned St 75 to the degree. Vol. I. / 
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by the prophet Isaiah as the scene of Sennecharib’s 
approach to Jerusalem.' This approach is portrayed 
in the most vivid colours ; indeed the whole descrip- 
tion is the highly-wrought poetic expression of a 
prophetic vision. Every thing lives and moves ; the 
various towns upon the conqueror’s route, tremble and 
cry aloud and flee away in terror. All this is probably 
to be viewed in the light of a divine threat or pro- 
phetic warning ; for although Sennecharib at a later 
period actually invaded Judea, yet he himself did not 
come against Jerusalem ; but sent llabshakeh thither 
from Ijachish with an army.' The route too which 
the pi'ophet describes, can never have been a common 
way of approach to Jerusalem. It presupposes, that 
the monarch and his army, instead of keeping along 
the great feasible northern road to the city, turned off 
at or near Bethel towards Ai, situated doubtless in the 
\ icinity of the present Deir Diwan ; from wdiich point 
to Jerusalem by Michmash and Anathoth, they would 
have to cn)ss not less than three very deep and difficult 
vallies. 

However iViis may be, the route itself is very dis- 
tinctly traced, and we Avere able in a great measure to 
follow' it out. Of the probable sites of Ai and Gcba I 
have already spoken ; and we ourseh es visited Mich- 
mash, Gibeah r)f Saul, Hamah, and Anathoth. Of 
the other places mentioned, no further trace remains. 
Migron must have been situated somewhere between 
Deir Diwain aiul Michmash ; and Gallim and Laish, 
Madmcnah and Gcbim, Avcrc prol)ably further south 
and nearer to Anathoth.' Arrived at Nob, the Assy- 

‘ Isa. X. to connect this Laish with that on 

‘ Isa. xxxvi. xxxvii. ‘2 Kings the northern border of ralestine; 
xvhi. xix. Judges xviii. 7. 21). It more pro- 

^ All these places obviously lay bably had some relation to the 
within this tract, and almost within person of that name, a native of 
sight of each other. It i.s contrary C»aliim ; 1 8am. xxv. 44. 
to all the circumstances of tlie case, 

L 
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rian makes a halt ; and “ shakes his hand against the 
mount ol' the daughter of Zion.” This language im- 
plies that the Holy City Avas in sight from Nob ; which 
therefore must have been situated someAvhere upon 
the ridge of the IVrount of Olives, north-cast of the city.* 
We sought noAv and aftci'wards all along this ridge, 
from the Damascus road to the summit opposite the 
city, for some traces of an ancient site Avhich might be 
regarded as the place of Nob ; but without the slight- 
est success. This Avas probably the city of the priests 
destroyed hy Saul ; for although there appears to hav'c 
been another Nob near the plain toAvards Lydda, yet 
the ark of God after its return from the Philistines 
in the days of Samuel, seems never again to have 
departed from the mountains.- 

As one result of this excursion, as AA’clPas of our 
subsecpient researches, the remark presents itself, that 
Avhilc A ery many of the ancient llebrcAv names have 
in this Avay perished, there exists at the present day a 
class of name.s, Avhich, although not occurring in the 
Scriptures, are ncA crtheless probably of IlebreAV ori- 
gin, and have come doAvn from the earliest times. 
'Plius, I apprehend that all (or nearly all) those appel- 
lations in Avliieh the Arabic Avoid Beit appears as a 
component part, are only the successors of ancient 
IlebrcAV names Avith Betk (house), Avhether found in 
the Scriptures or not. Many of these indeed do thus 
occur, as Bethlehem, Bethel, Beth-horon, and the like; 
but. a still larger number exist at the pre,sent day, 
of Avhich the Bible makes no mention. Such arc Beit 

‘ So Jerome professedly from * 1 Sam. c. vi. xxi. 1-9. xxii. 
Hebrew tradition : “ Stans in oppi- 9-10. Jerome mentions a Nobe not 
dulo Nob et prociil urbem conspi- far from Lydda; probably the Beit 
cions Jerusalem O . lu. in Ksa. Nuba of the crusaders and of the 
X. .02, Nob is also nnuitioned as present day; see under June 9th. 
one of the t itles of Benjamin near llieron. Kp. 86. ad £>i^tpch. Kpi- 

tapli. raula*, p. 673. ' 
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Hanina, Beit Iksa, Beit Unia’, Beit Jala, which have 
been already noticed, and very many others. The same 
is true of names like el-Hizmch, Tell ’Asur, ’Atilra, arid 
others similar ; which, although apparently of Hebrew 
origin, arc not distinctly found in connection with the 
district in which they now cxist.^ 

That such should be the general fact is not surpris- 
ing ; although, so far as I know, it has never been dis- 
tinctly brought into notice. The Bible docs not claim 
to be a geographical work, nor to enumerate all the 
town.s and villages of the Promi.sed Land. Indeed, in 
most of the recorded lists of Hebrew cities, we find the 
express addition of “ their villages,” and sometimes of 
“their toAvns and villages,” of which no names are 
given.’ Among these unknoAvn names were doubtless 
many of those which have survived to our time. 

Another trait of the ancient Hebrew topography 
is the repeated occurrence of the same name. Thus 
there were sc^■cral Ilamahs and Gibeahs, two Canncls, 
two Miz})ehs, t\vo Aroers, two Socohs, and many similar 
instances. The same trait appears also in respect to 
the Arabic names of the present day. We found not 
less than three Jeba’s, three or four Taiyibchs, two 
el-Birchs, two ’Ataras, two .Shuweikehs (Socoh), two 
Itafats, and many other like examples. 


' This iiaiiio might be supposed 
to correspond to the Hebrew He- 
thulia; but the liible ineiitioiis no 
such ])I;ice in tliis region. See Ke- 
I.'ind l\il. pp. (iiVJ. 

^ Does Tell ’Asur perhaps cor- 
respond to the Azor of Dcnjamin, 
which is mentioned wiih Uumah 
and Anathoth? Neh. \\. If 
so the Hebrew H has passed over 
into the Arabic 'Ain, as in Beit 


T)r for Beth-horon. We saw Tell 
’Asur from el-’Alya» ol-Bireh and 
Jifna. — ’Atara is tiie Heb. Afnrol/i, 
but seems hardly to correspond to 
the place so called on the border of 
Ephraim, Josh. xvi. o. 7. Sec more 
under May 15 and June 1 J. 

* So Josh. XV. J*2. J(>. tl. 47. &c. 
xviii. 24. 28. xix. 7, 8. \6. 2J. &c, 
I Chrou. viii. 12. jNeh. xi. 25-31. 
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EXCURSION TO ’AIN JIDY, THE DEAD SEA, JORDAN, ETC. 

E remained in Jerusalem after our return, only 
so long as was necessary- to make preparations for an- 
other journey. Our former excursion had led us along 
the eastern slope of the mountains on the north of the 
Holy City ; and we now proposed to explore the con- 
tinuation of the same tract on the south, comprising 
the district lying between the Hebron-road and the 
Dead Sea, as far south at least as to the place called 
’Ain Jidy ; and then along the western shore of that 
sea to the Jordan. A prominent object in my own 
mind, was to find (if possible) somewhere upon or near 
the coast two high points, from which avc might ob- 
tain a view of the whole extent of the Dead Sea, and 
make oliservations in order to determine its lenjith 
and breadth. In this however we were only partially 
successful ; the nature of the country and the basin of 
the sea turning out to be very ditfeient tiom what I 
expre+cd. 

1 fie districts we were now about to visit arc usually 
regarded as among the most insecure in Palestitie. 
Tlie desert along the sea is inhabited, if at all, only by 
a te\'.' Bedawin, of whom we heard the worst reports as 
thieves and robbers. The tract was said now also to 
be til II of deserteis and outlaws, who lay here con- 
cealed and subsisted by thieving and robbery ; a^as 
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likewise the case on the north of Jerusalem.’ Whether 
this reputation of the country be well founded or not, 

1 will not undertake to decide ; but certainly the dis- 
trict has a right to it by .ancient prescription ; for it is 
the very same region into which David with his band of 
six hundred adventurers withdrew from the pursuit of 
Saul, and dwelt long in the caves and lurking-places.- 
Tlre plain of the Jordan too, around Jericho, is con- 
sidered as very unsafe ; partly because of the thievish 
character of the inhabitants, and partly as being ex- 
posed to excursions from the lawless Arabs of the 
eastern mountains. Three weeks before this time, some 
of our friends had accompanied the annual caravan of 
pilgrims to the Jordan ; and had there spoken with 
several merchants from Damascus, who were going to 
cs-Salt and Kerak. The very next day, these merchants 
were shot dead and their goods plundered. 

As our intended journey became known, our ears 
were tilled with stories of this kind ; and we were 
urged to take with us a guard of soldiers from the 
governor of Jerusalem. I’or this wc had no sort of 
inclinatioTi ; partly because wc must then have been 
in a measure under their control, and not they under 
ours ; and jiartly because, with such a guard, we coidd 
only expect to excite the ill-will and perhaps the hos- 
tility of the Arabs we might fall in with ; and thus 
frustrate in a degree the \ ery object of our journey. 
Still, as it was not prudent to travel without some 
escort, we thought it more advisable to obtain the 
services of the supposed robbers themselves, or of per- 
sons on good terms Avith them, Avho might at tlie same 
time .act both as guards and guides. Sheikh Mustafa, 
the head of a Avandcring tribe of half 1 Vrwishes AA’ho 
frequent the vicinity of Jericho, Avas spoken of; but 

‘ See under Jeba’ and lAiyibcb, 
pp. U3. 123. 


1 Sam. xxiii. 13-26. c. xxiv. 
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was not then to be found at Jerusalem. Anothei 
son Avas then recommended, Avho had been a lei 
the rebellion of 1 834 ; a price was set upon his Head> 
and he had been ever since an outlaw, but had n^er 
been taken. He Avas knoAV'ii to be often in Jerusahesfi, 
and Avas on good terms A\'ith the convent in Bethle- 
hem. Indeed, a fcAV days before, he had been guide 
and escort to a party of our friends, including several 
hidies, in an excursion from that convent to several 
places in the vicinity of Bethlehem. As he A\'as of 
course on good terms Avith all the other outlaAvs and 
Arabs, and could thus protect us from any attack, aac 
commissioned our Arab-Grcck friend and agent Abu 
iSelameh, to find him out and engage him. The latter 
applied to the Greek coincnt at Bethlehem, which 
readily undertook the matter ; but they aftci'Avards 
sent AA-ord, that as the country Avas noAV very unsafe, 
it AA'ould be prudent to take a larger escort, and not 
trast ourselves to the care of a single person, 'riicy 
accordingly sent to us the Sheikh of the Taamirah, a 
tribe of Arabs living S. E. of Bethlehem towards the 
Dead Sea, and noted as being among the foremost on 
occasions of rebellion and robbery. He Avas a noble- 
looking man, and avc at once made a bargain Avith him, 
that he should accompany us Avith three of his men. 
We Avere to pay him ten piastres a day for himself, 
and five or six piastres for each of his attendants. He 
fulfilled his contract honourably ; and avc had no reason 
to i A pent of our choice. 

The Christian Sabbath passed aAvay in quiet enjoy- 
ment ; and Monday Avas occupied in Avriting out our 
journals and various other preparations. Wc hoped 
for a time that Mr. Whiting would have accompanied 
us ; but it Avas not convenient for him ; so that the 
party Avas limited to our own original number of three, 
Avitb "ur two servants. We engaged six horses, inclu- 
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(ling one for the tent and luggage ; with the condition 
that they should be accompanied by three men, in 
order to render our party as large as possible. At 
evening our Sheikh came and slept in the house ; 
ha^tng appointed his men to join us at Bethlehem. 

Tuesday, May 8th. The horses were brought be- 
tween 6 and 7 o’clock ; but with only two men and 
without bridles. We demurred to this state of things ; 
and a difficulty arising, they went off again, leaving 
their earnest-money in our hands. While we were 
endeavouring to procure other horses, Abu Sclameh 
came in, and immediately set off affer' the men to bring 
tlicm back ; as the owner of the horses seemed to be 
l)is particular friend. In this he succeeded, as he said ; 
the men and the horses came back, and a brother of 
the owner with them. But we found that our Arab 
friend had gone a little beyond his instructions in the 
terms of conciliation ; we were indeed to have the 
bridles, but the owner was to send only the two men ; 
the third Avas to be furnished by our Sheikh from his 
tribe, and we were to pay for him. We thought it 
best on the whole to submit to this imposition, rather 
than to lose inoi’c time ; and accordingly got all things 
in readiness to mount. We took our tent as before ; 
but carried all our bedding and blankets upon our oa\ui 
saddles. ( )ur provisions and utensils were distributed 
ill small sacks ; which Avere then deposited in capacious 
saddle-bags, slung across the horses of our servants. 

But another delay uoav arose ; the brother of the 
oAvner and the muleteers all affirming that in order to 
visit .Jericho, Avherc there is a small garrison, it was 
ncccssaiy to have a Tezkirah from the governor. We 
doubted the fact, and afterAvards found that aa'c were 
right; yet in order to be on the safe side, Ave sent 
Komch Avith our Finnan to the governor, accompanied 
by the OAA’ncr’s brotlicr, in order to obtain the desired 
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paper. This latter was a man of enterprise and 
daring ; some ten years before, he had combined' with 
a few others and suddenly got possession of the cita- 
del, turning out the garrison and afterwards cl<jsing 
the gates of the city for a time against the Tuffeish 
government. As our messenger he was now courte- 
ously received by the governor ; and it so happened 
that the Aga in command at Jericho was present. 
The governor immediately gave him A crbal orders to 
receive us at Jericho, and attend to all our wants ; 
and also to send with us an escort of soldiers to the 
Jordan. This latter kindness avc afterwards took care 
to avoid. 

All these matters being at length arranged, we 
left the Yafa Gate at ten minutes before 10 o’clock, 
on our way to Bethlehem, across the valley of Hin- 
nom and along the plain of llephaim, by the same 
route by which we had first approached Jerusalem.’ 
At 10 o’clock we were opposite to \Vady cl-Wcrd, 
leading out between high hills from the S. W. corner 
of the plain. It here runs W. by S. and is soon joined 
by the Wady Ahmed. In this valley, in siglit of our 
road lies the village of Beit Sufafa ; and further off’ in 
the same direction, esh-Sherafat, on the southern hill. 
Both of these now bore West. On the northern hill, 
over against the latter place, we coidd see the village 
cl-Mulihah, bearing N. 'Jif W. I’urther down the val- 
ley, out of sight, lies ’Ain Yalo, a fountain, from which 
water is often brought to Jerusalem.®' At 10'' 45' 

1 See above, Yol. 1, p. i)24. monks,) on one of the ways leading 

2 See Vol. I. p. 4B‘2. We were from Bethlehem to the convent of 
not able to ascertain whether this St John ("Ain Karim), through 
is the fountain regarded by the Wady Ahmed. MaundrcII makes 
monks ns St. PhiliifSj where they it less than an hour from Beit Jala; 
suppose him to have baptized the Pocorke rather more; and Doubdan 
cMimich ; but this is ir't iii.,>roba!>Ie. describes it as being at the point 
7'his latter i« situated in Wady et- where tlio (inza road crosses the 
U>rd, east tin? village of cl- .alloy. Manndrell, Apr. 2. Pocockc, 

ilVeloJeb (tlie St. of the ii. pp. l.>, 4H. Doubdmb p. 
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Sher^fat bore N. 80° W. and Malihah N. 55° W.‘ 
When we reached the gate leading to the Greek con-i 
vent Mar Elyas, ten minutes later, these villages were 
already shiit out from view by intervening hills. 

We had lingered on the way, so that we were now 
as long in passing over this interval to the convent 
with horses, as we fonnerly had been with camels. 
It is usually reckoned one hour. The convent lies in 
the fields at some distance from the road, on the verge 
of the ridge, having a wide prospect across the deep 
vallics on the South.* 

From this point two paths lead to Bethleliem ; one 
direct, descending and crossing tlic deep valley on the 
South ; the other passing more to the right around the 
head of the valley, and so by Kachel’s Tomb. We 
took the latter, now as before; and at 11'‘ 10' Mar 
Elyas behind us bore N. 44° E. and Beit Jala S. 60° 
W. — At 1 1‘* 20' there was a little ruin on the right, 
called el-Khamis. We came to Rachel’s 'Tomb in five 
minutes more, which has already been described.'* 
'fhe Muslims keep the tomb in order; and those of 
Bethlehem were formerly accustomed to bury around 
it. The whole tract before us was full of olive-groves, 
especially in Wady Ahmed and on the slopes of Beit 
Jala, and also in the vallies on the cast of the low 
swell or water-shed; while towards Bethlehem were 
likewise many orchards of fig-trees. 

Passing on towards Bethlehem, we met a mule 
laden with water, said to be from Bethlehem for the 


^ ' Prokesch passed from Beit Sa- 
fafa to Malihah in half an hour; 
and thence to the village of St. 
John (’Ain Kavim) m Ihrce (\\\aY- 
tcra of an hour. lle\se, p\>. 

119. 

From the well at Iho lead- 
ing to the convent we ti'ok tlio fol- 
lowing bearings: Jerusalem, N. •JV'* 


E. ^ehy Samwil, N. | AV. Beth- 
lehem, S. 15 ^ W. Convent of Beth- 
lehem, S. 10'' AY. Beit Sahvir, S, 

50*' E. Yvank '5s\ov\n\.a\n, E. 

^ Sec ahovc,\o\.A.V ‘V2:l.--YroTcv 
BacheVs 'Yomh, BcvWhcwv hears 
S 5 *^ E. distant minutes ; and 
Belt dsila, S. 8,1^" AV. distant about 
-JO mimites. 
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Armenian convent in Jerusalem. We took this at first 
as a confirmation of the excellence of the water longed 
for by David ' ; but Ave were afterwards able to find no 
well in Bethlehem, and especially none “ by the gate,” 
except one connected with the aqueduct on the south. 
That to which the monks give the name of the ‘Well 
of David,’ is about half or three quarters of a mile N. 
by E. of Bethlehem, beyond the deep valley which the 
village OA’crlooks ; it is merely a deep and wide cistern 
or cavern now dry, Avith three or four narroAV openings 
cut in the rock.^ 

At 1 1** 35' Ave came upon the a(|ucduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools ; Avhich having Avound far to the east 
around the ridge on Avhich Bethlehem and the convent 
stand, curA’cs here again to the Avest in order to pi'e- 
serve its level. It had lately been repaired, and the 
Avater Avas uoav flowing in it at this point. Crossing the 
loAv Avater-shed Ave uoav ascended gradually toAvaids 
Bethlehem around the broad head of a valley running 
N. E. to join that under Mar Elyas. The toAvn lies on 
the E. and N. E. slope of a long ridge ; another deep 
A'alley, Wady Ta’iunirah, being on the south side, 
which passes down north of the Frank Mountain 
towards the Dead Sea, receiving the valley under Mar 
Elyas not far beloAv. ' Towards the Avest the hill is 
higher than the village, and then sinks doAvn AX*ry 
gradually toAA'ards Wady Ahmed. 

We reached Bethlehem at ten minutes before noon, 
in just tAvo hours from Jerusalem. As avc entered the 
gate, AVC Avere met by a procession or paily of armed 
BedaAvin on horseback, passing through the toAvn ap- 
parently toAvards Jerusalem. Some had fire-arm.s, 
and the rest swords and long spears. They seemed 

' 2 .Sam. xx/ii. l.j-1/. J Chroii the Levant, ii. p. 270. Monro, i. 
xi. 17-19. pp. 2.) I, ‘2.y2. — IJrocardus calls it 

• Qunrcisrnius, ii. p. (U4. Maun- cisterna ; c. ix. p. 184. 

,drell, iipr 1. '■rurncr’s Tour in a See more under May 11th. 
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much disposed to be on good terms with us ; saluted 
us courteously ; and some of them in passing reached 
us their right hand. We hardly knew what to make 
of all this ; and our Sheikh was too much of a diplo- 
matist to inform us at the time ; but we afterwards 
found that they belonged to a larger party of the 
Tiyahah and Jchalin, who were on their way to eross 
the Jordan, on a marauding expedition against their 
enemies, under the sanction of Sheikh Sa’id governor 
of Gaza. The result avc learned at a later period 
froJYi the Jehalin.' 

We proceeded directly through the town, and 
stopped for fifteen minutes on the level part of the 
ridge between it and the convent. J'he latter is some 
thirty or forty rods distant from the village towards 
the east, and overlooks the deep valley on the north. 
It is occupied by the Greeks, Latins, and Armenians ; 
and encloses the church built by Helena over the 
alleged cave of the Nativity. The monks had now 
shut themselves up in quarantine on account of the 
plague ; so that we did not enter the convent. We 
Averc expecting at the time to visit llcthlchem again, 
and examine it more at leisure ; but this hope was 
afterwards frustrated ; and I am therefore able to add 
little to the stock of information already known.^ 

No one has ever doubted, 1 believe, that the pre- 
sent Beit Lahm, ‘ Mouse of Flesh,’ of the Arabs, is 
identical with the ancient Bethlehem, ‘ House of Bread, 
of the Jews ; and it is therefore not necessary here to 
dwell upon the proofs.'* Not only does the name coin- 
cide; but the present distance ol' two hours from 


' Sec under Mnv ‘2(>th. 

From this point, between the 
town and convent, we took tho 
following bearings: Frank Moun- 
tain, S. 27^ E. iieit 'Ja'inar, tho 
village of tho IVamirah, S. 40'' E. 
Beit Sahur, 8. E. Ecir Ibu 


*Obeid, not far froi.i Mar Sfibn, S. 
SO'" E. This seems to bo tho Der- 
Jh'nalbodo of I’ooocko, on the way 
to Mar Sjibn ; ii. j). ;J4. fol. 

’ 'I’licy may bo soon in Reland 
Pala'st. p. ()42. Euseb. et Hieron. 
Onomast. art. B ethic em. 
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Jerusalem corresponds very exactly to the six Roman 
miles of antiquity. Tradition moreover has never lost 
sig-hl of RetJilchem ; and in almost every century since 
the times of the New Testament, it has been visited 
and mentioned by writers and travellers.' Helena 
built here a church, which appears to have been the 
same that still exists." Jerome afterwards took up his 
residence in the convent, which early sprung up around 
it ; and the Roman matron Paula came and erected 
other convents, and spent hero the remainder of her 
days.'' As to the value of the early tradition, which 
fixes the birth-place of the Saviour in a cavern at 
some distance from the \illage, I have already ex- 
pressed a judgment.* Although in this respect I felt 
no desire to visit the spot ; yet it would have been 
gratifying to have seen it, as the })laee where Jerome 
lived and prepared his version of the Rible and so 
many other works. His cell or cave is still profess- 
edly shown.' 

I'lie crusaders, on their approach to Jerusalem, first 
took possession of Retlilehem, at the entreaty of its 
Christian inhabitants. In a. u. II IO, king Baldwin 
I. erected it into an episcopal see, a dignity it had 
never before enjoyed ; but althougli this was eonfimied 
by pope Pascal H., and the title long zetained in the 
Romish church, yet the actual possession of the sec 
appears not to have been of long contizuiance.® In 

1 fjy Justin Martyr in the second know, makes no mention of any 
century; by Origen in the third; such fact, 
and then by Eusebius, Jerome, the ' Sec above, pp. 1‘2. 20. 
Uourdeaux pilgrim, and so on by •» See above, pp. 78, 70. 

hundreds to the present day. See • The monks have fixed the spot 

above, p. 78, where the angels appeared to the 

One of the chiirchos, that of shepherds, in a valley about half an 
St. Cathanne, is siipjosed by (^ua> hour eastward from Bethlehem, 
resmiiis to have been built by Paula; Will. Jyr. xi. 12. Lc Quien 

but he assigns th) be ' ter rein on Oriens Christ, iii. p. 127.>. seq. 
than men* conjecture; ii. pp b7.i, Wilken Gesch. der Kreuzz. ih 
b7C. He followed by some later p. 360. 
writers. P.arly history, so far as I 
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A. D. 1244, Bethlehem like Jerusalem was desolated by 
the wild hordes of the Kharismians.^ 

The present inhabitants of Bethlehem arS all 
Christians ; and are rated at eight hundred taxable 
men, indieating a population of more than three thou- 
sand souls. There was formerly a Muhammedan (juar- 
ter ; but, after the rebellion in 1834, this was destroyed 
by order of Ibrahim Pacha. The town has gates at 
the entrance of some of the streets ; the houses arc solid- 
ly built, though not large. The many olive and fig- 
orchards and vineyards round about, are marks of indus- 
try and thrift ; and the adjacent fields, though stony 
and rough, produce nevertheless good crops of grain. 
Here indeed was the scene of the beautiful narrative 
of Iluth, gleaning in the fields of Boaz after his reap- 
ers ; and it recpiired no great stretch of imagination 
to call up again those transactions before our eyes.- 
Thc present inhabitants, besides their agriculture, em- 
ploy themselves in carving heads, crucifixes, models 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and other similar articles, in 
olive-wood, the fruit of the J)dm-pahn, mother of pearl, 
and the like, in the same manner as the Christians of 
.lerusalem.'' Indeed the neatest and most skilfully 
wrought specimens of all these little articles, come 
from Bethlehem. 

The BelhleluMuites are a restless race, prone to 
tumult and rebellion, and formerly living in frequent 
strife wit h their neighbours of Jerusalem and Hebron.^ 
In the rebellion of l.'^dl they naturally took an active 
part ; and the vengeance of the Egyptian govennnent 
fell heavily^ upon them, d'he Muslim quarter was laid 
in ruins ; and all the inhabitants, like those of other 

> Wilken Geseb. dcr Kreuzz. vi. ■* Such was the case in Hassel* 
P-635. tjHist’s day, .\. d. 1751; Reise, 

^ Ruth, c. ii — iv. p. 170. See, too, All Bey*s Travels, 

5 See above, p. 1 ) 0 . vol. i^ p. ‘231. 

VOL. ir. 
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towns and villag-cs, disarmed. The manner in which 
this disarming’ of the population is carried into effect, 
is highly illustrative of the character of oriental des- 
potism. A town or village is rccpiircd to surrender, 
jiot what arms they may actually have ; for this would 
hardly be effectual, and many might be concealed ; 
but a rccpiisition is made upon them, and rigidly en- 
forced, to deliver up a certain amount of‘ muskets and 
other weapons, wlicther they have them in possession 
or not. Tlie conse(iuence is, that the people of a place 
are often compelled to search out and purchase aims 
elsewhere at an enormous price, in order thus to de- 
liver them up; or, if unable to do this, they are thrown 
into prison, and sometimes marched off as conscripts.' 
In either case the intentions of the government are 
answered. 

When this process was going on at Bethlehem after 
the rebellion, an interesting circumstance took place, 
which serves to illustrate an ancient custom. At that 
time, when some of the inhabitants were already im- 
prisoned, and all were in deep distress, Mr. Farran, 
then Faiglish Consul at Damascus, was on a visit to 
Jerusalem, and had rode out witli Mr. Nicolayson to 
Solomon’s Pools. On their return, as they rose the 
ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds of the people, 
male and female, met them, imploring the ('onsul to 
interfere in their behalf* and afford them his jirotect ion ; 
and all at once, by' a sort of siimdtaiK‘ous movement, 
‘‘ the y spread their garments in the way" before the 
horses.- 'The Consul was affected unto tears ; but had 
of course no pow(‘r to interlere. This anecdote was 
related to me hy Mr, Nicolayson; who however had 
never seen (;r hca. d of any' thing else of the kind, during 
his residence in Taicstinc. 

• Soe c:ibc of d-liii Lh, p. KU, ‘ IMati. xxj. 8. Mark, xi. B. 
above. Luke, xix, r,(). 
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Bethlehem is celebrated in the Old Testament as 
the birthplace and city of David ; and in the Nc^, as 
that of David’s greater Son, the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. What a mighty influence for good has 
gone forth from this little spot upon the human race, 
both for time and for eternity ! It is impossible to ap- 
proach the place, without a feeling of deep emotion, 
springing out of these high and holy associations. I'he 
legends and puerilities of' monastic tradition may 
safely be disregarded ; it is enough to know that this 
is Bethlehem, where .Icsus the Redeemer was born. 
Generation after generation has indeed since that time 
passed UAvaj', and their places now know them no 
juore. For eighteen hundred seasons the earth has now 
renewed her carpet of ^•crdurc, and seen it again de- 
cay. Yet the skies and the fields, the rocks and the 
hills, and the vallies around, remain unchanged; and 
are still the same, as when the glory of the Lord sho)ic 
about the shepherds, and the song of a multitude of the 
heavenly host resounded among the hills, proelaiming 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men,”* 

We were joined at Bethlehem by the remainder 
of our esc(n l ; and left the place live minutes past noon, 
for Solomon’s Fools ; taking the path which follows 
the aqueduct around the hills, considerably to the 
eastward of our former route, (ioing down tlie steep 
descent I'roni the town, Ave came after a lew rods to 
what seemed at first to he two wells ; hut they proveil 
to he only openings over the aqueduct, which here 
passes through a sort of deej) vault or reservoir, from 
'which the water is drawn up about *^wenty feet. 
Many females were draw’ing water, and hearing it 
away in skins upon their shoidders. They assured us, 
that there is no vvt 11 of living water in or near the town. 

^ l.uko, ii, L 
M 
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The Wudy Ta’amirali, into which avc now de- 
scended, has its head just at the right, around which 
the aqueduct is carried. Tlie declivities arc full of 
gardens and vineyards and fine olive-trees. Ascend- 
ing upon the other side, at 1 2’’ 20', llcthlehem behind 
us boi’e N. 30” E. Ten minutes later we struck the 
aqueduct again, and followed it now quite to the Pools, 
along ami around the eastern and southern sides of a 
steep hill, looking down on the south into the deep 
Wady Urtas, Avhieh also runs toAvards the cast. At 
12'' 50' the ruined village Urtas Avas on the declivity 
beloAA' us, Avith a fine fountain and streamlet, Avhich 
Avaters many gardens in the valley. A foAV minutes 
higher up, the valley divi<lcs ; one branch comes in 
from the S. S. W. Avhieh I suppose to be the continua- 
tion of Wady et-'fiiheishimeh' ; the olln-r leads Avest- 
Avard directly up to the Pools, .lust at the foot of these, 
it is joined by another small jiarallel valley from the 
left with an aqueduct.- Above the fountain at Urtiis 
all these valleys are comparatively sterile. 

We reached the Pools, called bv the Arabs el-Burak, 
at ten minutes past I o’clock. Tliese three Juige rc- 
sci'A'oirs, built of squared stones and bearing marks of 
the highest anti(]uity, lie one above another in the steep 
part of the valley, though not in a direct line ; and are 
so situated, that the bottom of the oiu; is higher than 
tlie sindacc of tlie next beloA\', lising one aboA’C an- 
other toAvards the Avest. '^J’he top of the side-AAiills 
is not entirely level ; fiir the Avater-mark e.xtending 
from the loAver end along the sides, strikes several feet 
below the top as it reaches the upper cud. The upper 
pool AA-as by no rnean.s full, though the avIioIc of the 
bottom Avus coA'ered Avith Avater. In the two others, 
Avater stood only m the ioAAcr part. In these the bot- 
tom 1 f . rued by the naked shehing rocks, Avhieh 
■ Vol. T. p. a.'o. ■■ Ibid, p, am. 
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constitute the steep sides of the valley; leaving only 
a narrow channel through the middle, and having 
several offsets or terraces along each side. The in-- 
side walls and bottoms of all the reser\'oirs, so far as 
visible, arc covered witli cement ; and the loAver one 
had been recently repaired. Flights of steps lead down 
in various places into all the pools. 

Our first business was to measure the several pools ; 
and the following is the result in English feet. 


I. LOWKll POOL. 

r E. end *207 feet. 
Breadth { end 148 “ 

l)i‘j)th at E. end .00 feet ; of which G feet water. 
Direction of N. side N. 4.0^ W. 


Length .08-2 feet. 


11. IMIDDLE POOL. 

Distance above Lower Pool 248 feet. 
lAn.Kth .1-2:1 tVet. imulth { 

Depth at E. end 89 feet; of which 14 feet water. 
Direction of S. side W. N. AV. 


ITT. EPPER POOL. 

Distance above Middle Pool I GO feet. 

E. end 28G feet, 
. AV. end 229 “ 
Depth at IC. end 2.> feet; of which L> feet water, 
llirection of X. side N. G.>' W. 


l.enprlli 889 feet. 


Breadth 


'the road by which we had fornievly come from 
llchroii, passes along at the western end of the upper 
pool ; adjacent to whieli on the north stands the old 
Saracenic fortress already mentioned.' The main 
source from which these reservoirs have always hccii 
supplied, (wdicn supplied at all,) appears to he a 
sunken fountain situated in the open and gradually 
ascending fields, about forty rods N. W. of the castle. 
Here one sees only the month of a naiTow well ; 
which at this time was stopped by a large stone, too 
heavy for us to remove. ’^Phis is the entrance to 


See Vo) 1. 1 >. :.-21, 

M 3 
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the fountain below, which niy companion had formerly 
explored. It cannot perhaps be better described than 
•in the Avords of Maundrell : “ Through this hole you 
descend directly down, but not without some difficulty, 
for about four yards ; and then arrive at a vaulted room 
lifteen paces long and eight broad. Joining to this, is 
another I’oom of the same fashion, but somewhat less. 
Both these rooms are covered \vith handsome stone 
arches ^'cry ancient, and perhaps the woih of Solomon 
himself. You find here four places at which the water 
rises. From these separate sources it is conveyed by 
little rivulets into a kind of basin ; and from thence is 
carried by a large sulitcrrancous passage down to the 
pools.”' 

This passage terminates at the X. W. corner of 
the upper ])ool ; not in the pool itself, but in a sort of 
artificial fountain just above, so arranged that the 
water here di\ idcs. .V part now passes off through 
the aqueduct, which runs along the northern side of 
the pools ; while another part is turned down a descent 
into a vaulted subterranean chamber, twenty-four feet 
long and five or six feet wide ; at the fiirther end 
of which it runs off through a square passage in the 
side, apparently Jo the adjacent pool. 'I'he aqueduct 
above mentioned continues along on the north side of 
all the reservoirs ; giving of! in like manner a portion 
of its Avaters to the middle pool, and another portion to 
the lower one. It then passes down a steep declivity 
to j(jin a similar channel issuing from the lower end of 
the lower pool. 

This main supply of Avater, however, was originally 
not the only one I'lic aqueduct which avc had for- 


‘ MaundreU’s Joiirnoy, Apr. Isf. 
— a bimilnr way the fonnta].i of 
Onion IS jiruhably “ stopped’* by 
I^Hezekiah ; -oc above, Vo!. L p. ol3. 


The monks hold the fountain here 
described to bcf the “ scaled foun- 
tain’* of Cant. iv. 12, Uuaresmiiis, 
ii. p. 7(;i. 
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mcrly seen in the parallel valley on the south', is 
brought down across the point of the southern hill, 
and descends steeply to the lower pool, one hundred 
feet west of its S. M. corner. We traced this up for 
some distance ; and found that still another branch 
joined it above. We were told in Jerusalem, that the 
principal source wais in this southern valley ; but that 
two or three years ago a large mass of rock fell into 
the fountain and stopped it, or at least diverted its 
watc'i’s from the a(]ueduct, which was now dry. Wc 
doubted the truth of the story ; for the aqueduct in 
(pu'stion seemed to have been long neglected. — The 
southern valley itself comes in just below the lower 
pool ; and along or near its l)ed ])asses another similar 
aqueduct, which wc traced up. There is here a well of 
some depth, across the bottom of which the water was 
seen running ; it then flows down and joins the chan- 
nel coming from the lower })ool. 

At the eastern end of tlie lower pool, a large abut- 
ment is built up, in which is a passage and a chamber 
extending under the massive wall of the reservoir 
quite up near to the water. The manner in which 
the water is drawn out or let off, wc could not dis- 
tinguish, as we had no lights ; but it seemed to trickle 
out in a small stream, and passed olf below in a narrow 
channel. 

Thus the aqueduct which leads from hence to 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, is here f()rmed by the union 
of three branches, viz. first, that coming from the (bun- 
tain N. W. of the castle along the north side of the 
pools ; second, that front the eastern end of the lower 
pool; and third, that from the mouth of the small 
southern valley. It would seem, however, to have 
been the original intention, that the aqueduct should 
be ordinarily and mainly supplied from the fountain 

I V<<1. 1. I'. (21. 

M 1 
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above the castle ; its superabundant Avatcrs being 
turned off at three points as above described, in order 
to aid in tilling these great reservoirs ; Avhile these 
latter again, in time of need, could be drawn off gra- 
dually to supply the aqueduct. ’^I'hcy thus fonn all 
together an immense n ork, which is still of incalculable 
importance to Bethlehem, and might easily be made 
so to Jerusalem. — The form and general course of the 
aqueduct, and its termination in Jerusalem, have 
already been described; and all the historical traces 
that 1 have been able to find relating cither to the 
aqueduct or the pools, have in like manner been 
given. ^ 

Wc left the pools at dj, o'clock for the Frank 
Mountain ; returning tiir ten minutes by the way we 
came, and then striking down to the ruined village of 
Urtas near the bottom of the valley, which we reached 
at 3'' 35'. The place is still inliabitcd, tlioiigh the 
houses are in ruins ; the peojile dwelling in caverns 
among the rocks of the steep declivity. Here are 
manifest traces of g site of some antiijuit v, — the Ibun- 
dations of a scjuarc tower, a low thick wall of large 
squared stones, rocks hewn and scarped, and the like. 
If Ave arc to look anywhere in this (jnarter t()r Etam, 
Avhich Avas decorated by Solomon Avith gardens and 
streams of water, and fbrtific'd by Kehoboam along 
Avith Bethlehem and J’ekoa ; and n hcaice too, according 
to the Rabbins, Avatcr was carried by an a([iieduct to 
Jerusalem ; I know of no site so probable as this spot.^ 
The fountain here sends forth a copious supply of fine 
Avater, and forms a beautiful purling rill along the bot- 
tom of the valley. This to me Avas the more delightful, 
as being the first 1 had seen in Asia. 

' Sfte ^ ol. 1 pp. ^il the gardens below to be the horiua 

See r».‘ historical roferni cos in v.onclusus ‘ garden enclosed,’ of 
I. p. »! >. The monks make (Jant. iv. 12. Qnaresmius, ii. p.7C4. 
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After stopping here five minutes, we passed down 
the valley on a general course about E. S. E. along 
the streamlet, and through the midst of gardens and 
fields fertilized by its Avaters. In the valley and on 
the hills were flocks of sheep and goats mingled to- 
gctlier ; and tliis Avould seem to have been also the 
patriarehal mode of pasturage.' The sheep of Pales- 
tine are all of the broad-tailed speeies ; the broad part 
being a mere excrescence of flit, Avitli the proper tail 
hanging out of it. A fcAV camels Avere also seen, and 
many neat eattle, all looking in fine case *, thus shoAV- 
ing that this is a good grazing district, hoAvever rocky 
and sterile it may lie in appearance. The little stream 
was soon absorbed in the thirsty graA clly soil of the 
valley, and the gardens ceased. 

Our .Sheikh had been all day uiiaa’cH, and noAV be- 
came (juite ill ; so that avc persuaded him to mount 
the horse of one of our servants. At a quarter past 
f()ur, the valley turned more to the right, and Ave sent 
off our servants and baggage Avith the .Sheikh to the 
encampment of his tribe, Avhere avc had concluded to 
pass the night. The .Sheikh had told us that he Avould 
kill a sheep fiir us, if we Avould do him this honour. 
Taking Avith us the other attendants, aac uoav struck 
up the hill-side on the left to the high table-land above, 
and so continued our course towards the Frank Moun- 
tain. Crossing another small AVady running doAvn 
kS. E. to the Urtas, Ave had at 4'‘ 50' the foundations 
of a ruined village on our left, called cl-Muncttishch. 
The hills around, though uoav desolate and arid, had 
once been built up in terraces and cultivated. At 5" 
10' AVC reached the base of the mountabi ; Avhich bears 
in Arabic, for Avhat reason I knoAV not, the name cl- 
Fureidis, a diminutive of the Avoid signifying Para- 
dise. 


‘ Gen. XXX. oj. scq. 
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The mountain here rises steep and round, precisely 
like a volcanic cone, but truncated. The hciglit above 
the base cannot be less tlian from three to four hun- 
dred tect ; and the base itself has at least an equal 
elevation above the bottom of Wady Urtas in the 
southwest ; towards which there is a more gradual 
descent. There are traces of terraces around the foot 
of the mountain, but not higher up ; and even these 
would seem to have been intended for cultivation 
rather than for defence. We did not notice any road 
to the top, nor any fosse upon the south, as described 
by I’ococke' ; tlunigh our attention was not particularly 
drawn to these points. Indeed the sides of tlie moun- 
tain above, present now no appearance of any thing 
artiticial. — Just on our left, in tlie direction N. N. W. 
from the mountain, a large tract had once been levelled 
off and built up on the eastern side Avith a wall. In 
the midst of this tract was a large reseinoir, some two 
hundred feet scjuare, now dry ; and in the middle of it 
a sipiare mound like an island, d'liere seemed also to 
be ancient fimndations round about ; though avc did 
not remark the church of which I’ococke speaks ; and 
traces of an aqueduct were seen coming from the 
north. 

Leaving here our horses, a steep ascent of ten 
minutes brought us to the top of the mountain, which 
constitutes a circle of about seven hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference. The Avhole of' this is enclosed 
by the ruined walls of a circular flntress, built of hewn 
stones of good size, with four massive round towers 
standing one at each of the cardinal point.s. Either 
the ruins have formed a mound around the circumfer- 
ence, or the middle part of the enclosure was once 
excavated ; it is now considerably deeper than the 
circumference. The tower upon the east is not so 

' Utter, of tht Uast, ii. p. 42 . fol. 
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thoroughly destroyed as the rest ; and in it a maga- 
zine or cistern may still be seen.' 

This mountain commands, of course, a very exten- 
sive view towards the north; less so towards the 
south and west; while on the east, the prospect is 
bounded by the mountains of Moab beyond the Dead 
Sea. A slight haze prevented us from distinguishing 
the site of Taiyibeh and also Kerak. In the view 
of the Dead Sea I was greatly disappointed. I had 
hoped to have got sight here perhaps of both its ex- 
tremities ; or at least to have ascertained some other 
high points from which that would be possible ; but 
we found that very little more of its surface is visible 
from this spot, than is seen from the iNIount of Olives. 
The mountain is too fir from the sea to command a 
view over it; and other mountains intervene, which, 
though rugged and desolate, are low ; so that while 
♦^hey scr\e to shut out the prospect, they present 
among themselves no better point of view.- 

The present name of the “ Frank Mountain ” is 
known only among the Franks; and is founded on a 
report current among them, that this post was main- 
tained by the crusaders for forty years after the fall of 
Jerusalem.* I3ut, to say nothing of the utter silence 
of all the histoi’ians of the crusades, both Christian 
and Muhammedan, as to any occupation whatever of 
this post by either party, it is justly remarked by Irby 
and Mangles, that “ the place is too small ever to have 

‘ Tho Frank "Mountain has not Mar Elyas, N. UPW. Ni*by Sam- 
usual ly boon ascontJedby travcllors. wil, N. I(P W. Mount of OJives, 
Among the fow who .spoak of hav- N. H)'* E. Abu Dis, n**ar Bethany, 
iug b(3en upon it, are Von Troilo, N. ‘JiP E. Khureitun, S. 15^ W. 
Nan, Lc Brun, Foooeko, Irby and TokiVa, S. o(P W. Beit Fojjar, S. 
^Mangles, and some others. 77^ W. 

We took on the Frank Moun- Some say by the Knights of 

tain the following bearings: Abu St. John. Alost travellers who 
Niijeim a Wely, W . Bethlehem, N. mention the report, seem to doubt 
"T! W. Beit vSaliur, N. ‘21'^ W. its truth. Von Troilo, p. til 4. Bo* 
(This is the Bethsaon c»f Fococke, oooko, ii. p. 4*2. fol. 
h. p. 34.) Beit Ta’mar, N. 20"* W. 
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contained half the number of men, which would have 
been requisite to make any stand in such a country ; 
and the laiins, though they iniglit he those of a place 
once defended by the Franks, appear to have had an 
eai’licr origin, as the architecture seems to be Roman.” ^ 
The present appellation appears to have sprung up 
near the close of the seventeenth century.- Before 
that time most tra\ cllers who mention the mountain, 
call it Bethulia, and give the same name to the ruins 
at its foot' ; though on what conceivable ground this 
latter name was adopted, I have not been able to dis- 
cover. 

The earliest direct mention of the mountain in 
modern times, as well as of this story of the Franks, 
is apparently by Felix Fabri in a. d. 1 48.3. Accord- 
ing to him the Franks had plent^■ of wafer in cisfeiiis, 
and land enough within the fortress to raise corn and 
wine and fruits sufficient for caeh year ; and they 
might have held out indelinitely, had not a pestilence 
broken out among tliem after thirty years, and destroy- 
ed most of the men and all flieir wives and daugliters ; 
after which the remnant withdrew to other lands.* 
Subsequent travellers have repeated this report in 
different forms ; but all the circumstances lead only to 
the conclusion, that it is in all likelihood a legend of 
the fifleenth century.’ 


1 Travcl.s, &c. p. iUO. 

” I hdvo not found it in nny 
writer ( mi Her than I^c IJrun, \ oy- 
ag’c, p 2JU. So Maundroll, Mar. 
;iist, Morison, p. hsy. 

‘ So Felix Fabri in I ts;}, Reissb. 
p. iis7. Zuallardo, p. ‘21s. (>iia- 
re.smius, ii. p. (iH7. Doiibdan, p.;UK}. 
Yon Troilo, p. orison lias 

botVi inmofj, p. 4 )^ 7 . Ruuvvolf, and 
also Cotovieijs, confound *Ms nioiin 
tain with Tekoa; Reissb. p. b4,3. 
Cotovic. j). 22 >. — Rrocardus speaks 
of a “ Achilla^’ over against 
Tekoa, c tv. p. isi. This lirey- 


dcnbacli and AdrichoTiiius refer 
to the site of Masada on the l>ead 
Sea; Reissb. p. l;i2. Adriclioni. 
p. Do Salignaco, on the con- 
trary, seems to make it the Frank 
Mountain ; tom. x. c. *2. I have 
not bc(‘n able to trace this name 
any farther. 

^ Reissb. dcs h. Landes, p. 287. 
Morison, in KiUH, niake.s this story 
refer to the time of the comjucst by 
Selim in I.j 17! Relat. p. 487. I 
cannot find that Ciuarcsndus men- 
tions the story. 

•» Compare the similar Icjpend 
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More probable is the suggestion, that this spot is the 
site of the fortress and city Hcrodium, erected by 
Herod the Great. According to Josephus, that place 
was situated about sixty stadia from Jerusalem, and not 
for from Tekoa.^ Here on a hill of moderate height, 
having the form of the female breast, and which he 
raised still higher or at least fashioned by artificial 
means, Herod erected a fortress with rounded towers’^, 
having in it royal apartments of great strength and 
splendour. The difficult ascent was overcome by a 
flight of two hundred steps of hewn stone. At the 
foot of the mountain he built other ])alaccs for him- 
self and his friends ; and caused water to be brougJit 
thither from a distance, in large quantity and at great 
expense. The whole plain around was also covered 
with buildings, forming a largo city, of which the hill 
and fortress constitiited the acropolis. ■’ So important 
indeed was the city, that one of the toparchies afterwards 
took the same name. ; and Ptolemy also mentions it as 
a town of note.^ do the same place apparently the body 
of“ Ih'rod WPS brought f()r burial, two hundred stadia 
from .lericho, where he died.’ — All these particulars, 
the situation, the mountain, the round towers, the large 
reservoir of water and the city below, correspond very 
strikingly to the present state of the Frank ^Mountain ; 
and Iciive scarcely a doubt, that this was Hcrodium, 
where tlu' Idumean tyrant sought his last repose." 


relative to tlie loaviii" out of Zion 
at the rebuilding of the walls of 
.Jonisalcm in sco above, 

Vol. I. p. 470. note ' . 

' Joseph. Anti(]. x\ . 0. 4 11. J. 

i. 21. 10. Also, in 11. J. iv. 9. 5, 
it is related, that Eleazar, wlio had 
laid f>ieg;e to Tekoa, sent nies- 
senj^ers “ to the /:;-arri.son in Ile- 
rodiuni, which was near,” irror 

TOVQ OTTHf) 

KvK:\(orf/).i(Ti irr/tyoir, Antiq. yv. 


f). 4. ^rf)oy\ r\(i(r B. J. i. 

21 . 10 . 

< See, ^enerall\% Joseph. Antiq. 

XV. 9. 4. 15. J. i. 21. 10. 

< Joseph. B. J. iii. 3. 5. Pto- 
lein. V. 14, See Boland, Pal. p. 
820, 

Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8. 3. B. J. 
i. 33. f). — Anotlier castle of the 
sarne"naine was built by Ilorod on 
a mountain of Arabia ; Joseph. 
B. J. i. 21. 10. 

• The tirst suggestion as to the 
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An earlier mention of this mountain, or indeed anj 
mention of it in the Seriptures, eannot be assumed 
with the like certainty. Pocockc indeed suggests, 
that it may have been tlic Bcth-hacccrem of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, where the children of Benjamin were 
to “ set up a sig!i of fire,” while they blew the trumpet 
in Tekoa.^ Jerome also says that there was a village 
Bethacharma, situated on a mountain between Tekoa 
and Jerusalem." All this accords well enough with 
the position and character of the Frank Mountain; 
but is too indefinite to warrant any thing more than 
conjecture. And besides, if Bcth-haecerem was in- 
deed succeeded by the fortress and city of Herod, it 
is difficult to see why Jerome, who usually employs 
the Greek names by preference, should here and else- 
where make no allusion to the later and more important 
Herodium. 

Mounting again at 1 o’clock, and descending from 
the table-land towards the S. W. we came in twenty 
minutes to the bottom of Wady Urtas. 'fhere another 
valley joins it from the S, W. whicli we now followed 
up for some distance. J’he fiinner Wady here runs 
about S. E. passing at some distance south of the 
Frank Mountain ; and soon contracts into a narrow 
picturesque gorge, with high precijiitous walls upon 
each side. High up on the .southern side, at some dis- 
tance below the entrance of the ravine, are the remains 

identity of tlit? IrBiik Ai<^)Uiit.'iiu did not rcrog'nistt it. Tlic snme 
with flerodiuni, far a.i I have .sn«rjrostion is made by Bcrg^^rcn, 
been able to find, is in Mariti ; Re.-or, , See. iii. p. Stockji. 

Viaggi, &c. (ierm. p. He and in the Modern Traveller in 

relates, that the Greek monk j of ralesline, p. I8:i. Then by Kaumer, 
St. Saba, who accompanied him to- Valiist. p. 2‘20. 
ward.s Hethlehnn, pointed out, on > Jerem. vi. 1. Pococke, ii. 
a mouniain toward^; »h< aith, th. p. -42. fol. ^ 

cplloof Herod, whicli they caih'd 2 llicron. Comm, in Jer. vi. I. 
Eroilion. This seems to have been Neither labsehins nor Jerome mcn- 
the Lrae- M(»uiit'iin; ihoi gh Ma- Herodiuin, nor elsewhere Bcth- 

nti does n a name it, and perlmps haccerem. 
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of a square tower and village, called Khureitun, which 
we had seen from the mountain ; and further down 
among the rocks on the same side, is an immense na- 
tural cavern, Avhich my companion had formerly visited, 
but which we were now pi’cvcntcd from examining 
by the lateness of the hour, 'fhe mouth of the grotto 
can be approached only on foot along the side of the 
cliff’s. My friend’s description accorded well with the 
account of Irby and Mangles ; according to whom, the 
cave “ runs in l)y a long, Avinding, narrow' passage, 
Avith small chand)crs or caA'itics on either side. Wc 
sooiv came to a large chamber Avith natural arches of 
a great height; from this last there AAcre numerous 
passages, leading in all directions, occasionally joined 
by otiiers at right angles, and forming a perfect laby- 
rinth, Avhich our guides assured us had never been 
thoroughly exjdored ; the people being afraid of losing 
themselves. The passages Avere generally four feet 
high, by three feet Avidc ; and AA'cre all on a level Avith 
each other. There Avere a fcAV petrifactions Avhcrc aa’c 
Avere ; ne\ erthelcss the grotto Avas peif<!etly clear, and 
the air pure and good.”' — 'I'hc Aalley' here takes the 
same name, and is knoAvn as Wady Khureitiin. 

’fins remarkable cavern is regarded in monastic tra- 
dition, reaching back to the time of the crusades, as 
the cave of Adullam, in Avhieh DaA'id took refuge after 
leaving (la.th of the Philistines.- But Adullam is 
cnumcraicd among the cities of the plain of Judah; 
and Eusebius and Jerome place it in the vicinity of 
EJeutheropolis, Avest of the mountains.'' 

EolloAving up the brancli-valley among the open 
hills, and then gradually ascending the higher ground 

' Travels, &c. pp. .MO. a4 1 . Soo I a. —Will. Tyr. xv. 6. Quares- 
I’ococko, ii. p. (I. fol. Turner's niius, ii. ]). 7(>i>. 

Tour in the Levant, li. ;i. aas. 'Josh. xv. 3j. Ononiast. art. 

• 1 Sam. xxii, 1. 2 Saui. xxii‘ .1 .I'/Aiw. 
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towards the left, we came in twenty minutes (at 6'' 
40 ) to the encampment of the Ta’amirah belonging to 
our guidc.s ; where we found our tent already pitched, 
and our home for the night prepared. The situation 
was high, lying on the northern declivity of the high 
land around Tekoa ; and overlooking a large tract of 
country towards the north.' 

The Ta’amirah Avere said to muster in all about 
three hundred men. The limits of their territory are 
not very distinct ; but they may be said to occupy, in 
general, the district lying between Bethlehem, Tekoa, 
and the Dead Sea ; the eastern part of which is a mere 
desert. At the place Avhere we now Avere, there Averc 
only six tents ; the rest of the ti il)e being dispersed in 
other similar encam[)ments. 'I’hey have but a single 
village, Beit Ta’mar, and this is rarely inhabited ; here 
they store their grain in subterranean magazines like 
cisterns, as is common in other villages, d'he d’aVimi- 
rah occupy indeed a sort of border ground, hetAveen 
the BedaAvin and Fcllahin ; betAveen the Avandering 
tenants of the desci t Avho dAvell only in tents, and tlie 
more fixed inhabita?its of tlie villages. Hence, being 
acknoAAledged by neither and distrusted by all, they 
are regarded as a sort of lslnnaelit(‘s Avhose “ hand is 
against eAcry man and have acrpiired for themselves 
a notorious character as restless and daring robbers 
and rebels. As a matter of cour.se, they took part in 
the insurrection of IHdl ; and at the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, our Sheikli Avas said to haAc been the first man 
Avho entered the city. 

lliey also held out tMl the A'ery last against tlic 
gOA'cmment. h earing the eonsecpicnccs of their activity 
in the rebellion, and dreading especially the thought 
of being subjected to the conscription, they retired into 

' rrorn tlin eiir'inipuK iit the Jtothlehem, N. Teku’a, S. C” E. 
Frank ' '" intain bore E. N. E. distant 25 minutes. 
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the desert and encamped near the Dead Sea. In order 
to bring them to terms, the Mudir of ’Akka came with 
several thousand men and encamped in their territory 
for some months ; and it was only when they saw their 
flocks and stores seized, their crops destroyed, and 
famine staring them in the face, that they returned and 
submitted. They were disarmed, and compelled to 
pay an annual capitation tax of' one hundred piastres for 
cacli man ; but no soldiers were taken from them, nor 
as yet had any other tax been demanded in any form. 
Blit during the very last year, orders had come from 
Ibrahim Pasha to tiike of them for soldiers; upon 
which all the young men immediately fled to the cast 
side of the Dead Sea. The Sheikh made representa- 
tions to tlic authorities at Jerusalem, and the orders 
were recalled; though in the meantime five men had 
been already seized, some of whom were now dead, 
and the others not yet given up. 

Snell w'ore the character and circumstances of the 
tribe, in the midst of whom we now were, and into 
whose eaie and keeping we had committed ourselves. 
Blit y e had already learned enough of common reports, 
to know that they were in general exceedingly exagge- 
rated ; s.ii'l we ielt ourselves ijuite as secure here as 
w ithin tin. w all> of Jerusalem. To judge from our own 
intereonrsc' of eiglit days with the 'PaVmiirah, they are 
nmeh fike other Bedawin ; though 1 think braver, and 
move faiihful and trustwoithy in danger. The Sheikh 
and his four men who iieeompanied us, were jiersonally 
brave, and would probably ha\ e laid down their li\es 
at any moment in our defence. Yet, like most Arabs, 
they have no vegan I for veracity’, win never there is 
the slightest personal motive to tell a lie; and like 
most Arabs too, their notions of iHruiii and fuKui are 
not very strictly defined, exeejit towards one another, 
and towards those to whim they are bound in honour. 

VOL. 11. 
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In this particular, we at least had no occasion for 
complaint. 

Our Sheikh was in every respect something more 
than a common Arab. In stature he was more than 
six feet high, well built and finely proportioned ; and 
there was in his nioi ements a native dignity and noble- 
ness, whicli we did not find in other Bedawin. Ilis 
countenance was intelligent, and had a mild and pen- 
sive cast ; indeed there was a .seriousness and earnest- 
ness about him, which could not but give him influence 
in any situation. He was also more than an ordinary 
Sheikh ; he covdd read and write ; and was likewise the 
Khatib or orator and Im.im of his tribe. In this capa- 
city he was \cry regular in the pcrfiirmance of the 
Muslim devotions, and often chanted long ])raycrs 
aloud. This seemed indeed to be his chief c'haracter, 
and he was addressed only as ‘ Khatib;’ so that we 
hardly heard him called by his real name, .Muhammed. 
There was said to be tme or more otiic'r .Sheikhs ol’tlie 
tribe; though we saw no one but him. 'The learning 
of the tribe is eoniined to the Khat ib, no other indi- 
vidual being able to read or wi ite ; hut as even this is 
an exception to Bedawy euslom, tlu; d’a’amirah stand 
degraded by it in the eyes of their brethren. 

As the Khalil) w:ts unwell, we saw no more of him 
that night. When we .sent forward our servants, we 
hud given tiieni a hint to evade ( if j)ossihle) lh<‘ sheep, 
which the Sheikh had proposed to kill in our honour; 
for which we wei' toUl in .lerusalem, a ]>rescnt of not 
less than two dollars to the Sheikh’s wife would be a 
necessary aeknowledginent. This they had been able 
to do without diflieulty. The .Sheikh had indeed 
brought to tlic lent, not the profl’ered sheep, but a kid, 
to be killed as a pre ;cnt ; and our servants had told 
him rather uneerf moniou.sly, that wc did not cat goats 
flesl), uid counselled him to take it away again ; which 
he did. 
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It was now late ; and in the bright light of the 
moon, the scene was highly romantic. We were here 
on the lofty hill-side, looking out upon the dark mass 
of the Frank ?;Iountain and the sacred region of Beth- 
lehem ; while around us wei'c the black tents, the horses 
picketed, and the numerous flocks of sheep and goats, 
all still like the silence of the desert. 

We had noticed on our arrival a tine marc with 
many tra])pings jiieketcd near the tents ; and were 
told the animal belonged to a Sheikh of the Jehalin, 
wlio was here on a ^ isit. lie came to our tent during 
the evening, and proxed to be Defa’ Allah, the chief 
Slieikh of that tribe. I le was gailj' dressed, and wore 
red boots, which he kicked off with some difliculty on 
entering our tent. As we were expecting to visit 
Wady Musa with an escort from his tribe, we were 
glad to meet him here and obtain the necessary pre- 
liminarv iidbrmation. lie had lately been there him- 
self; l)aving accompanietl l.,ord Prudhoe thither directly 
across the desert IVom Suez. He said they were 
accustomed to take travellers from llel)ron either on 
hones or dromedaries; but the latter were preferable, 
’.Kcause in case of necessity they were fleeter, and 
could he'd out longer, lie was C|\file talkative, and 
seemed good-natured and spirited ;’ but as I could not 
follow his talk, and was exceedingly- weary, I could 
not resist f'illing into a deep sleep as I learned on my 
coucli ; however little honour this might reflect upon 
iny courtesy. He however did not take it ill ; and 
after some weeks avc met again as old ac(]uaintances at 
Hchron. 

The object of l)cfa‘ .Vllalfs visit he.c we did not 
learn at the time ; but it aftei w aids turned out that 
lie belonged to the warlike party we had met in Beth- 
lehem, and had come hither to induce the Ta amirah 
to join in the expedition. But they had already suf- 

N 2 ' 
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fercd enough from war, and were too wary to make any 
movement which might draw upon them the notice of 
the Egyptian go\'ernment ; so that the Sheikh of tlie 
Jelialin did not effect his piu'pose, and left the encamp- 
ment during the niglit to overtake his party. But the 
Khatib was still too much of a diplomatist not to keep 
all this for the present to himself; and it was only 
after our return to Jerusalem, that he gave us this 
information. 

Wcdnendmj, Maij Qfli. We rose soon after 4 o’clock, 
and looked about upon the encampment. All was 
already in motion at this early hour. There were 
about six hundred sheep and goats, the latter being 
the most numerous ; and the process of milking was 
now going on. They liaie few cows. The six tents 
were arranged in a sort of sipxare ; they were made of 
black hair-cloth, not large ; and were mostly open at 
one end and on the sides, the latter being turned nj). 
The tents formed the common rendezvous of men, 
women, children, calves, lambs, and kids, 'fhe women 
were without veils, and seemed to make nothing of oar 
presence. I lore we had an opporl unity of seeing various 
processes in the housekeeping of nomadic life. Tlie 
women in some of the tents were kneading bread, and 
baking it in thin cakes in tlie embers or on iron plates 
over the tire. Another temale was churning the milk 
in a very primitive way, wliich we often saw afterwards 
in differents parts of the country. ’J’he churn consists 
of a common water-skin, i.c. the tanned skin of a goat 
stripped off wlnde and the extremities sewed up. J'ln’s 
is partly tilled with tlie milk; and being then suspended 
in a slight frat.ie, or between two sticks leaning against 
tlu' tent or hon e, it i' regularly mo\ed to and fro with 
a jerk until the proce ss is completed. 

iii another teat a woman was kneeling and grinding 
at tiA hand-mill, ^'hese mills are doubtless thos.i 
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of scriptural times ; and arc similar to the Scottish 
(IKcrn. They consist of two stones about eighteen 
inches or two feet in diameter, lying one upon the other, 
with a slight convexity between them and a hole 
through the upper to rcccixe the grain, d^hc lower 
stone is fixed, sometimes in a soi’t of cement, which 
rises around it like a bowl and receives the meal as 
it falls from the stones. The upper st(me is turned 
upon the lower, by means of an upright stick fixed in 
it as a handle. We afterwards saw many of these 
mills ; and saw only women grinding, sometimes one 
alone and sometimes two together. The female kneels 
or sits at her task, and turns the mill with both hands, 
feeding it occasionally with one. I’he labour is evi- 
dently hard ; and the grating sound of tin; mill is 
heard at a distance, inilieating (like our cofi’ee-mills) 
the presence of a family and of household lile. We 
heard no song as an accompaniment to the work.’ 

.\s we were looking round upon this scene of busy 
life, the sun rose gloriously over the wide prospect, 
and <1ie(l his golden light upon a landscape, not rich 
indeed in appearance, for all is rocky and sterile to the 
view ; yc't fertile in pasturage, as was testified by the 
ninltitude of lloeks. The curling smoke ascending 
from various Arab encampments in tbe tlistance, added 
to the picturesque efi'eet of the landscape. 

We b'tl the encampment at G'' 10' for TekiVa, keep- 
ing along the eastern brow of the high ground. The 
Khatib had shal en off his illness during the night; 
and now marched as our leader with vigour and spirit. 
As his tribe had beam disarmtal, our guides could law- 

' “ Two women shall be priud- voice of gladness, the voice of the 
at tlio mill ; the one sliall be bridcfjrooin and the voice of the 
hdo'n and th(‘ otlu i’ h'ft, Matt. bride, tlie smnd of the inill-.stones 
41. Luke x\ii. ;t.>. (\iinp. Kx. and tlie li^ht of the candle;” Jer. 

^Inrcover I will take from 10. (.’umparo Kev, xviii. 

hem the voice of mirth and the 2;). 

N :i 
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fully carry no better weapons than short clubs and 
staves ; but they prided themselves on bearing our 
muskets and pistols ; and took with them also a gun 
of tlieir own, which was clandestinely kept among 
them, 

AVe reached Teku’a at (>'' 35', It lies on an ele- 
vated hill, not steep, but broad on the top, and covered 
with ruins to the extent of lour or five acres, ddiesc 
consist cliielly in the foundations of houses built of 
squared stones, some of which are bevelled. At the 
N. E. ])art are the remains of a la.rgt' s{juare tower or 
castle, still the liigliest point of ;dl, ?vear the middle 
of the sit(.' arc the ruins of a (Ireek ehureh ; among 
which are several fragments of columns, and a baptis- 
mal font of rose-coloured limestone verging into mar- 
ble. d'lic font is octagonal, live feet in diameter on 
the outside, tl)ur leet on the inside, and three leet nine 
inches deep. There are many eislerns excavated in 
the rocks ; and not far off is a living spring, from 
Avhieh our Arabs brought us line water, d'he ruins 
of a church lying a mile further south, as mentioned 
by Pocoeke, we did not see.' 

'fhe high position of 'I'ekiVa gives it a wide pros- 
pect. 'Poward the N. E. the land slopes down to- 
wards AVady Khureitiin ; on the olhei' sides the liill is 
.surjountled by a belt of le\ ( l table-land ; beyond 
W'hieh are vallies and then other higher hills. This 
belt is tilled to a considerable extent, and there were 
now several tields of grain iijion it. On the south at 
.some distance, another deep valle\’ runs otf S. Iw to- 
wards the Dead Sea. d'he view in this direction 
is bounded or.ly by the level mountains of Aloab, 
with frequent bursts i/f the Dead Sea, seen through 

' f j '!' ;bly ih(; PiUM^dii; i.s liiat ^iPotfo towards the N. W. V^ol. ii- 
nicntion '• by Vococke, as being in p. 41. Ibl. 
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openings among the rugged and desolate intervening 
mountains. In the E. S. E. Avere seen also two iso- 
lated towers, Kusr ’Antar and Kusr Um el-Leimon, 
between TckiVa and the continuation of Wady Khii- 
reitun ; hut there seemed to be iiothing remarkable 
aliout them.* 

Here then arc the remains of the Tekoa of the Old 
'I'estament ; whence .Joab called the “ Avise Avoman” to 
plead in behalf of Absalom ; and Avhieh, fortified by 
llehoboam, Avas alteiAvards the birth-place of the pro- 
pliet Amos, and gave its name also to the adjacent 
desert on the east." Ts’ot only is the jirescnt name 
decisive ; but tlic ancient specifications as to its site 
are ecpially distinct. Eusebius and Jerome describe 
'I'ekoa as lying tAvelAC miles from Jerusalem and six 
miles from Jlethleliem towards the south ; and the 
latter further remarks, tluit frot\i Hethlehem he had 
'feko ’ daily before his eyes.'* We did not indeed 
travel the direct route betAveen these tAvo places; but 
the dislai'ce is still reckoneil at tAVt) hours.^ In the. 
liegiitiiiiig of tiu' sixth century, St. Sabas established 
ill this vicinity a new linitui, in ca nnection Avith the 
greater one Avhich still bears his OAvn name ; and this 
became alterwards a seat of strife and controversy, 
as has alreadv been related.’ About A. n. jGo, Tekoa 
Avas vi-,itcd by St. Willibald; it Avas then a Christian 


' At TokiV.-i we obtiiinod the 
following; hi’iiriiif.^s : Vraiik Moun- 
tain X. ,>H- ]']. MttMil, of Olivo.s 
1.^ K. Snr Ik'jliil, a vill.'uve to- 
wards Jcriisalcni, N. IH’ J’k Mar 
I'JIyas N. .V' K. Ih'thloluMn N. 

Saniwil N. 'S' W. \1)U Nu- 
jenn N. l.V’ AV. ]k»it Fojjar S. 
W. csh-Sltiyukh, a well-built 

villao'p, s. .M ’ W‘. 

' - Sam. xiv. i>. ( bron. xi. 0 

^inos i. J. 2 (Jiiroii xx. 20. I Macc. 

IX. 00. 

' Oiiomast. art. LY/Zici, ICK'JtKvi. 


llieroii. t'oium. in Amos rroann. 
("onnn. in Jt'ri ni. vi. I, “ Thccuaiii 
quoque vicnlum in monte situin 
. . . t|n()ti(lie oeulis cerniiiuis.’* Sec 
the authorities collected in Iceland 
Pahed. p. J0i-\S. — .leromo in the 
Onomasticor jrives the distance of 
'Fekoa from derusalem at nine 
miles ; which is inconsistent with 
Knsehins and with himself, and U 
prohiihiy a corniptinn. 

Comp. Turner’s Tour, &c. ii, 
p. lMO. 

• See above, pp. 27, 28. 
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place and had a church.' In the time of the crusades 
it was still inhabited by Christians, who afforded aid to 
the crusa<lers during the siege of Jerusalem ; and the 
place was afterwards assigned by king Fidco to the 
canons of the cliurcli of the Holy Sepulchre in ex- 
change for Bethany." In a. n. 1138, Tekoa was sacked 
by a party of Turks from beyond the Jordan ; but the 
inhabitants had mostly taken refuge in the cav ern above 
described at Khureitun, which was lield to be that of 
Adullam.’ 

Whether Tekoa ever recovered from this blow, we 
arc not informed; nor do we know any thing further as 
to the time of its abandonment.^ In the days of Quares- 
tnius it was, as now, desolate, and was not visited for 
fear of the Arabs; though Morone in tlic same century 
mentions the baptismal font among the ruins.'’ A few 
years later (a. n. 1666) Von Troilo visited the spot; 
and describes its appearance much as it exists at pre- 
sent." Since that time travellers have not unfrerjuently 
passed this way ; sometimes on tlu-ir route between 
Bethlehem and Hebron.' 

Al'c bad been hesitating, whe ther to go tioin 'fekoa 
to Hebron, about /c)ur hours distant ; or keep upon the 
hills more towards the left, and thus explore the 
country between us and ’Ain Jidy more thoroughly. 
Adopting the latter course, as presenting a route 
hitlicrto untrodden by travellers, we proceeded on 
our way at 7'' 40', descending towards the S. W. We 


' Ilodcpporicon, p. .‘177. od. Ma- 
blUon. 

- Will. Tyr. viii. 7, xv. ‘20. See 
p. 10*2, above. 

^ Will. Tyr. xv. o. Wilken 
Ge.^ch. der Kr. ii. p 0fst>. Sf'C 
above, p. 17.5. 

‘ Bro<;;\r(bis and Marinus Saou- 
tus men: ion Tekoa ; but merely as 
an anti< J!t place. Jlroc. e. ix. 
p. 184. .5‘i in. 8anut. p. *217 8o 


too Breydenbaeb, Reissb. p. 10*2. 
Rauwolf mistakes tbe Frank Moun- 
tain for it ; ibid. p. 04.5. 

■' (in a res mi us, ii. p. 087. Mo- 
ron(‘, p. ‘2.08. 

Reisebeschr. p. 314. l)rcsd. 
1070. 

F. g. le Rrnn, p. ‘279. Morison, 
p. 187. Tocoeke, ii. p. 41. Turner, 
ii. p. 210. Irby and Mangles and 
party, p. 311. 
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soon struck upon a small Wady, and followed it down 
in the same direetion until ten minutes past eight. 
Here the larger AVady ’Arrub eomes in from the S. W. 
and the united valley, under the name of Wady Jehar, 
now runs off towai'ds the S. E. to join the great Wady 
el-Ghar, which empties into the Dead Sea a short dis- 
tance S. of ’Ain Jidy. Following up the Wady ’Arrub, 
we took the branch that leads to a small village called 
Sa’ir *, being also the usual road to Hebron. At 
<) o’ch)ck, before reaching this village, (which lies half 
an hour beyond, or two hours from Tokoa,) we turned 
to the left into a side-valley; and following it upwards 
to its head, we then passed up a steep ascent. The 
vallics along which we thus travelled, and the sides of 
the hills around, were sprinkled and sometimes co\x>rcd 
with arbutus, dwarf oaks, small firs, and other bushes, 
with an abundance of the Za'ter; presenting the same 
general featuics as the country around Hebron. 

At the top of the ascent, w hich we reached at 9'' ?0', 
is a cistern marked by two or three trees. The spot 
is called Ibr ez-Za'feruneh.-’ The country before us 
was now a high rocky tract, exhibiting on our left no 
appearance of cidtivation, though there are occasional 
traces of its having been formerly inhabited. A few 
villages a[)pcarcd at a distance on our right. Fiflcen 
niinutcs from Bir ez Za'feraneh (at 9'' K)') while this 
place bore N. .50° E. and Shiyukh S. 86^ AV. the next 
point of our route, Beni Na’im, came in sight, bearing 

9° AV. But instead of proceeding directly towards 
it, we w’ere compelled to make a great detour towards 
the west, in order to pass around the heads of several 
blanches of the AVady cl-Ghiir, which lay between 
iis and Beni Na’im, and were said to be so deep 

' Probably the .same which From this Tekoa bore 

und Manj;les call Siphecr ; N. K. l>v. N. Hoit Feijur N. ‘2d ' W. 
P Shiyukii wS. SI ' W. 
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and nigged as to be nearly impassable for horses.^ — 
At the point where avc now Averc, avc saw traces of 
former foundations ; and at ten o’clock there were 
ruins of small square towers on our left. At half past 
ten, Ave crossed a low sharp ridge, from Avhich Bir 
ez-Za’leraneh bore about N. E. and at 10'' 40' avc 
halted for ten minutes in the shallow valley beyond. 
From hence our iVIukariyeh Avent Avith one horse to 
Hebron to purchase barley ; to rejoin us again at Beni 
Na’im. They had neglected to bring a supjily, think- 
ing they could so manage as to induce us to go to 
Hebron. 

Starting again at ten minutes before eleven o'clock, 
AVC began from this point to take a more direct course- 
towards Beni Na'im, jirocecding first fiir lialf an hour 
in a direction nearly south. We soon came upon the 
brow of a very deep valley on our right ; which, com- 
mencing further to the north, here runs towards the 
south, and passing to tlu- eastward of Dhoheriyeli 
goes to join Wady es-Seba’. After receiving tlie 
Wady in which Hebron lies, it take-s the name of 
Wady el-I'vhfdil; and is the great drain of all the 
region around. At 11'' 20' avc saw IS’ebi Vimas, or 
Hulhul, on the high ridge beyond this valley, f-earing 
N. l)~y W. M e had tlninerly seen it from the other 
side.' Xear by us Avas a “ broken cisU-rn ” in the 
rocks, Avell coAcred on the inside Avith cement. A ruin 
called Beit ’Ainun Avas pointed out, bearing N. 40’ W. 
lleL-ron, as near as avc could judge, bore about S. 50" 
W. and Avas not far from an hour distant. 'I’he direc- 
tion of Beni Na’im Avas here S. 50" E. tOAvards Avhich 
Ave noAv shaped our course. 

We Averc thus travelling along the dividing line 
bet Aveeu the waters of tlie Dead Sea and the Alcditcr- 
ruue in ; and although wc noAV diverged from the great 
‘ Sfc V'ol. I. p. 
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\' alley on oiir right, j’ct it continued to be the drain of 
all the country on that side during the whole day. 
As we approached llcni Na’iin, the traces of cultiva- 
tion increased ; and the level spots of any size were 
sown with barley or millet. Towards the west, olive- 
trees and small \'ineyards appeared occasioiially. All 
the tillage belongs to the few scattci’cd villages which 
Ave saw. 

The whole slope towards the Dead Sea on this side 
of .Icrusakan, resembles in its general features the same 
slope on the north of that city. But it has even less 
of fertility ; the desert region extending further up 
from the Dead Sea towards the water-summit. Still, 
even in those parts where all is now desolate, there are 
evervn\ here traces of the hand of the men of other 
days, as we* saw both yesterday and to-day ; terraces, 
walls, stones gathered aU)ng the paths, frecpient cis- 
terns, and the like. Most of the hills indeed exhibit 
the remains of terraces built up a.round them, the 
undoubted signs of former eidti\atiou. 

iMfer a long ride we reached Beni Na'im at twenty 
minutes past noon, where we made a halt of several 
hours, d'his is a village Avith a mosk, lying on very 
high ground, to Avhieh the ascent is gradual on every 
side, foriiiing a conspicuous object to all the region 
fur and near. It OAcrlooks the country around He- 
bron; ai'd is therel()re not improbably the very highest 
point in all the hill-country of Judah. According to 
the Muslims this is tlu' burial-place of Lot; and the 
niosk professedly e.oA ers his tomb.' It is a A\ell-built 
J^trueture, much in the shape of an ordinary Khan, 
^surrounding a eouit with chambers and porticos around 
the inside. I'he flat roof OA’cr these forms a terrace 
along the Avail, Avhieh is furnished Avith loop-holes for 

' .lohn Maundevillo lucntioiis two inilos from Uebron ; Travels, 
Bio tomb of Lot as shown in his day p. (38. Lond. 1889. 
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muskets ; and thus the building- answers also the pur- 
pose of a fortress. Some of the houses of the village 
arc built of large hewn stones, indicating antiquity. 
Most of them were in good repair, but none of them 
now inhabited ; all the people being abroad, dwelling- 
in tents or caves, in order to watch their flocks and 
fields of grain. This is the custom of tlie peasants in 
this part of I’alestinc, during- the months of pasturage 
in spring and until the crops are gathered ; while in 
autumn and winter tliey inhabit their villages.' (Cis- 
terns excavated in the solid rock testify also to the 
antiquity of the site ; and the exterior of the rocks is 
in many places he\vn smooth or scarped. ()\er most 
of the cisterns is laid a broad and thick flat stone, 
Avith a round hole cut in the middle, forming the mouth 
of the cistern. This hole avc found in many cases 
covered with a heavy stone, which it would require 
tAvo or three men to roll away.'-' 

From the roof of the mosk at Beni Na'iin Ave had an 
extensive view on every side, and especially towards 
the east and south. The prospect towards tlie noilh 
Avas limited by the high tract over which avc had just 
passed; and toAvards the Avest and S. W. by the hills 
around Hebron. d’he mountains bc-yond the Dead 
Sea Asere Aery distinct; but the sea itself Avas not 
visible except through gaps in the Avestern mountains, 
by Avhich the eye could penetrate into its deep bosom. 
One of these Avas said to be near the pass of ’Ain .lidy ; 
and through another, furtlier south, avc could perceive 
Avliat appeared to be a large sand-bank in the sea. 
ToAvards the south the land sinks down gradually to 

' Sne above, A ol, ! p. .SI.'). AA’e well’s mouth, .ind w.itcred the 
afterwards met with other like sheep, and put the stone again 
instiiiices. upon the well’s mouth in his place.’ 

- .n.xxiy.‘ 2 , “ great stone AVe afterwards saw many illustra- 

was -.i" .11 the well’s mouth; and tioiis of this passage iii the lields , 
lliil'.i r .'•re ail tile docks gathered ; the cisterns being very often thu 
m;ti they rolled the stone from the covered with a stone. 
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an extensive basin or plain, having many villages and 
ancient sites, witli which we afterwards became bet- 
ter acquainted. We now remarked the ancient fort- 
ress of Kurmul (Carmel), and beyond it a dark moun- 
tain ridge beginning not far to the left and running 
off W. S. W.> 

In respect to the place which anciently stood here, 
we can be guided only by conjeeturc, Jerome relates 
of Paula, that, departing from Hebron, she stopped 
upon the height of Caphar Barucha, ‘ Village of 
llenediction to which place Abraham accompanied 
the' Lord, and where of course he afterwards looked 
towards Sodom and (lomorrah and beheld the smoke 
of their burning.- Here J’aula looked out upon the 
wide desert, the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the regions of Engaddi and Zoar ; and here she re- 
membered Lot and his sin.'* She then returned to 
Jerusalem by way of Tekoa. All these circumstances 
accord exactly with the situation of Beni Na’im, and 
with no other spot ; and the mention of l.,ot in this 
comu ctioii, may help to account for the origin of the 
])resent Muhammedan tradition. — This of course was 
a different place fi'om the Tallei/ of Berachah (bene- 
diction) in the direction of Tekoa, where Jehoshaphat 
celebrated the miraculous overthrow of the Moabites 
and Ammonites.* Yet even of this perhaps a trace 
remains in the name Bereikut, which stands on Seet- 
zen’s )nap, and is found also in our lists. 


’ From the look boar- 

in ; osh-Shi^ ukh N. o' W. Pass 
of Win Jidy S. (>;> ’ K. Wady ol- 
Mdjil) boyond tlio si'ii, iS. K. 
Kurmul S. W. — Tlobron bears 
SU’ \V. distant about an liour 
Jiiid a half. This wo were able 
afterwards to asconaiii from the 
mil west of Hebron, ^^eo Hebron, 
‘ioth. 

Gen. xviii. 83. .\ix. ‘J8. 

^ “ Altera die stetit in supercilio 


Caphar Baria ha^ itl est, vUhr 
(Uvtianis ; tjuom ad locum Abraham 
Domiuum prosequutus est. I ude 
latam dospicieus solitudiuem, ac 
terrain (]Uol iam Sodoiua^ &c. 
Heeordabatur speluuca* Lot, &c.” 
Hi(*ron. Kp. 8(5. ad Kustoeb. Epitaph, 
rauhe, tom. iv. ii. p. (i7.j. o<l. Mart. 
See also Kelaiid Pala^st. pp. 8 ;h>, 
(.>85. 

• '1 Chroii. XX. 1, ' 1 . ‘20. ‘J7. 
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On arriving at Beni Na’iin wc quietly took posses- 
sion of the court of tlie mosk ; spread our carpets in 
the northern portico ; and our servants having kneaded 
and baked unleavened bread for the first time, wc 
cnjoj'cd our repast and made ourselves ^cry comfort- 
able. The weather was bright and pleasant, with a 
mid-day temperature of 6 /° F. After two hours the 
Mukariyeh arrived from Hebron ; bringing with them 
their barley, and also oranges and otlier fruit for us. 

We had before been undecided wliat route to take 
from Beni Na’im ; but tlie sight of Kurmul, and a re- 
port of names like Zifj Ma’in, and Yutta, in that region, 
induced us to bend our steps that way. Near dVkoa 
wc had fallen in ivith two of the Arabs Bashaideh, 
who dwell around ’Ain .Tidy ; and as this point lay out 
of the territories of our guides of the Ta’amirah, we 
had taken up one of these Arabs, botli as a flirther 
guide fill' that portion of the western coast of the Dead 
Sea, and likewise in order to insure a good recejition 
from such Arabs of liis tribe as we might happen to fall 
in with. In going to Kurmul we entered also the 
territory of the .Jehaliii. 

We left Beni Na’im at half past .‘5 o’clock, descend- 
ing gradually ; ami in twenty minutes came in sight 
of Yiitta on the distant hills, bearing S. .'j.')"' W. This 
is doubtless the .luttah of the Old 'J'estament ; we after- 
wards saiv it much nearer, and I shall again recur to 
it.‘ At the same time Beni Nairn bore N. 40 F. and 
Yukin S. .0’ W. The latter is a Muhammedan Makam 
(station), where they say Lot stopja d after Jiis flight 
from Sodom. At 4'' 10' we jiasscd close by it; and 
continued to de cend gradually towards tlu^ ])Iain. At 
4:|; o’clock w'- ;■ ached the westi rn base of Tell Zif 
(llillofZif) a round eminence situated in the plain, 


> Josli. XV. Xj. xxi. 1^;. utHliT June -<tli. 
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a hundred feet or more in height. Here we fell into 
the road from Hebron to Kurmul. 

The proper ruins of Zif, the Ziph of the Old Testa- 
ment, lie about ten minutes east of this point, on a 
low hill or ridge between two small Wadys, which 
commence here and run towards the Dead Sea. AV"e 
ran thither on foot along the north side of the Tell, 
which is separated from the ruins by one. of the AVadys. 
'^J'hcre is here little to be seen except broken walls 
and foundations, most of them of unhcAvn stones, but 
indicating solidity, and covering a considerable tract of 
ground. In the middle is a low massive sijuarc build- 
ing, constructc'd of s(|uared stones, and A’aulted Avithiu 
Avitli pointed arches ; shoAving that the place must haA C 
been inhabited long after the Aluhamnicdan conquest. 
(Jistcrus also remain ; and in the midst of the ruins is a 
narrow sloping passage cut down into the rock, termi- 
nating at a door Avith a sid)lerranean chamber beyond, 
which may haA'C serv ed as a tomb or move ])vobably as 
a magazine. — On the top of Tell Zif is a level plot 
npjvaii ntly oiice enelosed by a Avail ; and here too arc 
sevcriii cisterns.' 

Zij)h is mentioned by .leromc as existing in Ins day 
(■aslward fiom Hebron. From that time to the present, 
there is no trace of the name in history.-’ 

Menmiing again at ten minutes past 0 o’clock, avc 
])roceede:i upon the Hebron road towards Kunnul. 
The region around, and esjvecially upon our right, 
Avas the tinest avc had yet seen in the hill-country of 

‘ From this Toll, L^omo fifroon towards tlio oast. It is indeed 
rods oast of our ro;id, tho ruins of somowliat oast of south; but the 
^if bore N. 78’ K, distant about distance is not qnito an lionr and 
ten minntos. ]?oni Na'iin N. S'.) Iv. tbroo qnarlors with oainols, or loss 
Kurnml S. 7^ \\\ Hebron about than tive Itoiuan miles. Jerome 
N. by AV. had no itorsoiial knowledge of this 

“ Onotnast. art. Xqih. F.uschius region, and his estiuiatos of ilis- 
docs not mention it. — .feronie .says laiioos are here very loose. Sec 
u was eight miles from Hebron under Alay dCth. 
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Judah. The great plain or basin spread itself out in 
that direction, shut in on every side by higher land or 
hills, except upon the east, where it slopes off towards 
the Dead Sea. The elevation of this plain, though not 
so great as that of Dhoheriyeh, eannot be less than 
fifteen hundred feet or more above the level of the 
Mediterranean. Its waters apparently flow off in both 
directions, partly- towards the Dc.ad Sea, and partly 
towards Wady cs-Seba’. The surface of the plain is 
weaving, and almost free from rocks ; indeed even the 
smaller stones arc less abundant than usual. At pre- 
sent the whole tract was almost covered with fine 
fields of wheat, belonging to persons in Hebron who 
rent the land of the government. Watchmen were 
stationed in various parts, to prevent cattle and flocks 
from trespassing upon the grain. 'The wheat was now 
ripening; and we had here a beautiful illustration of 
Scripture. Our Arabs “ were an hungered,” and going 
into the fields, they “ plucked the ears of corn, and did 
cat, rubbing them in their hands.”' On being (pies- 
tioned, they said this was an old custom, and no one 
would speak against it ; they were sujiposed to be hun- 
gry, and it was allowed as a charity. We saw tliis 
aftcrwanls in repeated instances. 

In the first ten minutes we noticed two small sites 
of ruined foundations on our left, for which our guitles 
knew no name; but which the Jehalin, as we after- 
Avards passed this Avay, included under the name of 
Zif. At .5'' 10' there were other ruins upon a low hill 
at our left, called Um i l-’Amad, ‘ mother of the pillar. 
Foundations and heaps of stones with some cisterns 
cover a small tract of ground ; Avhilc two or three 
coarse column:- mark the site probably of a village 
church, and give occasion for the name.'-' Beyond this 

' M 1. Marl ii. -JS. I.iilvC - Wo visited this spot aftcrwanls, 

vi. ’ Mny ‘JGlh. 
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point, the land which was not ploughed, was covered 
with the herbs Za’ter and Bcllan (or Nefsh), which 
afford fine pasturage for sheep and goats ; the latter 
preferring it even to grass. The tower of Semu’a was 
occasionally in sight. 

We came to the ruins of Carmel at twenty-five 
minutes past six ; and were about to pitch our tent by 
tlic reservoir in the deep head of tlie valley, when an 
Arab peasant came and warned us against it, saying 
tlierc were tvanderers (rolibers) I'ound about, and in- 
A’iting us to go on to Ma’in to an encampment of pea- 
sants from Yiitta. This we consented to do, more for 
the sake of seeing tlic place and the people, than from 
any apprclicnsion of danger ; for our escort was not of 
a kind which robbers would be likely to attack. Ac- 
cordingly, after five minutes’ delay, we went on, and 
reached the place at five minutes before seven o’clock. 
Here wo encamped by a sheep-fold near a cavern. It 
was now dark, and a strong chill wind was blowing 
from the west ; so that we rejoiced in the protection of 
our tent, and enjoyed also the blazing fire of our Arabs 
beneath the shelter of a rock. 

A band of peasants from Yutta were here, keeping 
their flocks and dwelling in caves amid the ruins of 
Ma’in. "I’hey gathered around us, astonished at our 
appearance among them ; but their sliyncss seemed 
rather to proceed from timidity, than from any dispo- 
sition to be uncivil. They answered our questions at 
first with suspicion, but with apparent honesty; and 
their distrust soon passed away. — The encampment Avas 
on the northern declivity of the conical hill of Ma’in, 
five minutes’ w'alk below the summit. This hill rises 
gradually not less than some two hundred feet above 
the site of Carmel. 

Thursday, May 10//?. We repaired to the top of 
the hill, from wdiich there is an extensive prospect 
voi.. n. 


o 
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towards the north and over the broad plain on the 
west. The sun rose in his strength, and poui’ed a 
flood of golden light upon the plain and the hills 
beyond ; so that every object was distinctly seen. The 
summit is crowned with ruins of no great extent ; 
foundations of hewn stone ; a square enclosure, the 
remains probably of a tower or small castle ; and 
several cisterns. The view is fine, including on the 
cast the region towards the Dead Sea ; and extending 
on the N. to Beni Na’im and Hebron, which was dis- 
tinctly seen in its valley ; and on the west to Dhohe- 
riyeh and beyond. Towards the south the view was 
internqited by the mountain ridge already mentioned, 
about half an hour distant, running off nearly W. S. W. 
We could not learn that it had any special name ; it 
certainly is not called the momitain of Kurmul, or 
Mount Carmel ; unless sometimes because of its vicinity 
to that place.' 

From Ma’in we could distinguish quite a number of 
places ; the bearings of ^vhich are given in the note 
below.^ Of these places several are of umpiestionable 
antiquity. Ma’in is without doubt the Maon of Na- 
bal.' ScmiVa we had formerly seen from Dhohcriycli, 
and it probably coiTcsjionds to the ancient JCshtemoa.' 
’Attir suggests the Jattir of Scripture’’; while Susieh 


» Scetzen gives it this name ; 
Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. xvii. 
p. i;u. 

- Bearings from Ma’in : ScimVa 
S. 8fr W. ’Attir, further south. 
8iisieh N. W. *Anab, with a 
small tower, N. VV Shnweikeh, 
n small ruin, N. 85'’ W. Dhoheri^ eh, 
on the Inllft, N. Bo^ W. Mejcl el- 
Ba’a, a min on a hill, Ps. 7 l'^^v, 
Yntta, a large village on a hill 
sloping east, N. 40' W. Hebron 
N. 4^^ ^Y. Kurmul, the rasMe, one 
milo distant, N. 10'^ E. Beni Na’ini 
F. 

^ 1 ^ XXV. 2. 

* Jo^h. xxi. 14. XV. 50. Th<‘ 
Hebrew name ha.s (he llithpael 


form, which might easily pass over 
into the Arabic, name with the ar- 
ticle, cs-Seinu’a. Compare the 
similar case of el-’Al for the He- 
brew Elealch. Wc visited ScmtVa 
in returning from Wady Musa, 
June 4th, — A city Shema is also 
mentioned in the south of Judali ; 
too far south indeed to correspond 
to Sernu’a ; Josh. xv. 2(i. 

^ Josh. XV. 48. There is here a 
difficulty in supposing a change 
Yodh into ’Ain, of which there 
seems to be no other instance. — 
llauiner confounds Jattir with Ether 
in the plain, Josh. xv. 24. ; hifi 
l’ala.st. edit. 2. p. J8H. 
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IS a tract of mins in the middle of the plain, said to he 
large, with many columns, though there seemed to be 
no houses standing. ’Anal) is of course the ancient 
name Anab without change*; and in Shuwcikeh, the 
diminutive form of Shaukch, we may recognise the 
Socoh of the mountains of Judah.- In Yutta and Kur- 
mul we have the Juttah and Carmel of antiquity. 
Most of these places we afterwards saw again, in re- 
turning by a more Avestern route from Wady Musa. 

Here then we found ourselves surrounded by the 
tOAvns of the mountains of Judah ; and could enume- 
rate before us not less than nine places still bearing 
apparently their ancient names : “ Maon, Carmel, and 
Ziph, and Juttah Jattir, .Socoh, Anab, and Eshte- 
moa ; “ and Kirjath Arba, which is Hebron.” * The 
feelings with Avhich avc looked abroad upon these an- 
cient sites, most of Avhich had hitherto remained irn- 
known, were of themselves a sufficient reward for our 
whole journey'. 

Cf Ziph I have already spoken. Eusebius and 
Jerome enumerate Anab, Eshtemoa, Jattir, and Jut- 
lah, as large villages in their age ; though the specifi- 
cations they give of their sites arc very indefinite. 
Maon was then desolate; and the Socoh of the moun- 
tains is not nrentioued by them.* Carmel existed, as 
we shall see immediately. But from the days of 
Jerome, until the present century, not one of the.se 
names, except Carmel, occurs in history, or has been 
known as being still in existence. The crusaders 
seem not to have penetrated into this region, except 
in one or two military excursions around the south 
end of the Dead .Sea. In March 1 80 /, Scetzen passed 

* •Tosh. xi. 21. XV. .n). ' Josh. xv. iS-V). 

“ Josh. XV. 4K. Wo aUerwards ^ Ononiast. arts. Atiab^ l^sfhemo 

lound another Shiiweikch corre- (Asfi'war/) Jrthcr for Jatiii% 

|;q Soroli in the plain, Ifntw for .hittah, JMaoUy Socoh, 

XV. .r>. 
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through this tract in the same direction ; and although 
lus letter makes mention only of the mountain south 
of Carmel, yet his map contains the names of Kurmul, 
Semua, Yiitta and Shuweikeh.’ In 1818, Irby and 
IVIangles and their companions travelled by this route 
from Hebron to the south end of the Dead Sea ; but 
none of Ihem mention any of tliesc names. The former 
indeed describe what seems to hai e been Kurmul ; but 
they call it “ Al-baid.”“ Within the last few years, 
trav’ellers on the direct route from Wady Musa to 
Hebron have passed through SeniiVa ; but seem to 
have heard nothing of these other ancient places.^ 

While w’c were taking our obscr\ ations, many of 
the peasants gathered around us, and seemed gratified 
to hold our telescopes and render other little services ; 
although they wondered at our employment. The 
opinion w'as expressed among themselves, that wc Avere 
each noting down his own estate in the lands around. 
Indeed, there seems to lie a current impression, that 
ever since the country ivas in the hands of the Franks, 
their descendants still have deeds of all the land ; and 
when travellers come here, their presumed object is to 
look up their estates. These poor people, however, 
seemed w’ell-pleascd at the idea of our coming to take 
possession ; hoping in this way to l)c themseh es freed 
from the oppression of Muslim misrule. 

We now returned on foot down the hill towards 
Kurmul, leaving our animals to follow Avhen loaded. 
Here are more extensive ruins than we yet had any- 
where seen, unless perhaps at Bethel. On the way, 
about a quarter of a mile south of the castle, arc the 
remains of a church standing quite alone. The whole 

‘ '<fotzen in Zach’s Monati. « Travels, p. 348. 

Corrv^pond. xvii. p. I -13. .scq. Ilis 3 Stephens, Lord Lindsay, Schn- 

Tna» \ found in the same work, bert, &c. 
voi. XXil. 
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length of the foundations is one hundred and fifty-six 
feet ; the building having consisted apparently of two 
parts. The easternmost of these, the proper church, 
with columns, measures sixty-nine feet in length by 
forty-six feet broad j the w'cstcrn part, eighty-seven 
feet long by forty-eight feet broad ; but the purpose to 
which the latter was applied we could not determine. 
On the south side is a square reservoir sunk in the 
rock. 

The ruins of the town lie around the head and along 
the two sides of a valley of some width and depth ; 
the head of which fi)nns a semicircular amphitheatre 
shut in by rocks. I'rom this the vallcj" runs for some 
thirty or forty x'ods S. S. E. and then bends N. E. to- 
wards the Dead Sea. The bottom of the amphitheatre 
is a beautiful grass-plat, with an artificial reservoir in 
the middle, mcasviring one hundi'cd and seventeen feet 
long by seventy-four feet broad. The spring from 
which it is supplied, is in the rocks on the N. W. where 
a chamber has been excavated. The water is brought 
out by an underground channel, first to a small basin 
near the rocks, and then five or six rods further to the 
reservoir. No water was now flowing down the 
valley. 

The main ruins are on the level ground w’cst of 
the amphitheatre ; and here stands the castle. They 
consist chiefly of the foundations and broken Avails of 
dwellings and other edifices, scattered in every direc- 
tion, and thrown together in mournful confusion and 
desolation. Most of the stones were only roughly 
hcAvn, or else ha\c been w'orn away bv time and ex- 
posure. In the western part arc the remains of a 
smaller church, surrounded by those of very many 
houses. Here is also an open passage leading down 
into a narrow cavern apparently natural, which may 
have been used us a tomb or magazine, like the one 

o .3 
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we saw at Zif. A similar artificial cave, about twenty 
feet square, is seen just cast of the castle. 

The castle itself is a remarkable ruin, standing on 
a swell of the ground in the midst of the town. It 
is quadrangidar, the sides measuring sixty-two feet by 
forty-tAvo, and facing toAvards the cardinal points. 
The height noAV remaining is about thirty feet. The 
external Avail is CA’idently ancient ; and has on the 
northern and Avestern sides a sloping bubvark, like 
the citadel in Jerusalem.* The stones are bevelled; 
and though not so large as those of the toAver of Hip- 
picus, yet the architecture is of the same kind ; leaving 
little room for doubt that it is the Avork of Herod or ot“ 
the Romans. There is a loAvcr and an upper story, 
both once arched ; but the upper arch is gone. The 
Avails are nine feet ten inches thick. On entering the 
building, the first thing Avhich struck me Avas the 
pointed arches, indicating a later and Sai'acenic archi- 
tecture, utterly inconsistent Avith the external appear- 
ance. But on looking further and examining particu- 
larly the AvindoAVs, it Avas obA'ious, that the interior part 
had been built up at a later period Avithin the more 
ancient exterior AA'alls. — On the north side of tlie 
castle, at the distance of a fcAv feet, are the foundations 
of AA’hat Avould seem to have been a round toAver, 
measuring tAventy-cight and a half feet in diameter 
fi'om outside to outside, Avith a Avail six feet thick. 
7’hcrc AA'Ould seem to have been a subterranean, or at 
least a covered, passage from this building into the 
castle. — Adjacent to the castle on the cast Avas also a 
small church. 

On the eastern side of the valley, opposite to the 
castle, Avas apparently !i less important part of the tovvn> 
pertiap.-; a suliurb. 'I’here. is here also a small tower 
on llu brink, Avi'h a like sloping bubvark rising up out 

' .See abovt*, Vol. I. p. 1^1. 
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of the valley. On the point of a hill about one third 
of a mile N. E. from the castle, arc the ruins of another 
large church and of a few other buildings.' 

1 have already used the names Kurmul and Carmel 
interchangeably; because there is no room for ques- 
tion, that this is the Carmel of the mountains of Judah; 
where Saul set up the trophy of his victory over 
Amalck, and where Nabal was shearing his sheep 
when the affair took place between him and David, 
in which Abigail bore so conspicuous a part.* No 
further mention of this Carmel occurs in the Scriptures ; 
but Eusebius and Jerome describe it in their day as a 
village ten miles from Hebron, verging towards the 
cast, ^vith a llomau garrison.'* From that time on- 
ward we hear no more of Carmel until in the year 
1172; when Saladin invaded the country on the cast 
and south of the Dead Sea, where the crusaders had 
fortresses ; and king Amalrich having marched against 
him without effect, at length drc\v back and encamped 
at Carmel. Here he found a pool, and water in plenty 
for Ills army. Whether the place Avas then in ruins, 
we arc not informed.' That it had been of old, and 
even not long before, a place of importance, is mani- 
fest from the Roman garrison, and from the rebuilding 
of the castle by the Saracens ; if indeed the latter did 
not occur at a still later period. When and how Car- 
mel became desolate, no record tells ; and its name 
was again forgotten until the present century. Scetzen, 
as we have seen, has given its position upon his map, 

' From the castle of Kurmul we The distance of ten miles here as- 
obtained the following bearings : signed is tovj groat. We after- 
llcni Na’im N. 2:V E. Hebron N. wards travelled from Hebron to 
50 ^ Mejd el- Carmel with camels in three hours, 

IhVa N. 80"’ W. ’A nab W. Shu- which gives at the most a distance 
weikeh S. 87*^ AV. of about eight Roman miles. Sco 

' Josh. XV. .jO. I Sam. xv. I*J. JMay 

2 . setj. ^ Will. Tyr. xx. 30. Wilken 

^ Ononiasticon, art. Canm/u^, Gcsch. dor Kreuzz. iii. ii. p. 161. 

O t 
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and wrongly assigned its name to the mountain-ridge 
upon tJie soutli ; but since his day no travellers appear 
to have recognised it.^ 

We were here in the midst of scenes memorable 
of old for the adventures of David, during his wander- 
ings in order to escape from the jealousy of Saul ; and 
we did not fail to peruse here, and with the deepest 
interest, the chapters of Scripture which record the 
liistory of those wanderings and adventures.^ Ziph 
and Maon gave their names to the desert on the cast, 
as did also En-gcdi’’ ; and twice did the inhabitants 
of Ziph attempt to betray the youthful outlaw to tlic 
vengeance of his persecutor.^ At that time David 
and his men appear to have been very much in the 
condition of similar outlaws at the present day ; tor 
“ every one that was in distress, and c^■ery one that 
w’as in debt, and every one that wais discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him ; and he became a cap- 
tain over them ; and there were with him about four 
hundred men.”'’ They lurked in these deserts, associ- 
ating with the herdsmen and shepherds of Nabal and 
others, and doing them good olliccs, probably in return 
for information and supplies obtained through them." 

Ilcncc, when Nabal held his annual shccp-sJicaring 
in Carmel, David felt himself entitled to share in the 
festival ; and sent a message recounting his own ser- 
vices, and asking for a present : “ Wherefore let the 
young men find favour in thine eyes; for we come in 
a good day ; give, I pray thee, wdiatsoevcr cometh to 
thine hand unto thy servants, and to thy son David.”' 

xxiii. *25. Kn-gedi as a desert, 
xxiv. 1. 

■* I Sam. xxiii. JD. xxvi. i. 

Ibid. xxii. ‘2. These were after- 
wards increased to six hundred, 
xxiii. i:h 

XXV. 7. 14-Ui. 

7 IbhI. XXV. H, 9. 


i Sec above, pp. 1:4, JO.j. Bcr- 
tou passed this way a few week.? 
before us, and saw Carmel and 
Tell Zif. 

^ 1 Sarn. xxiii. sen. xxiv. xxv. 
xxvi. 

• So 'iph as a desert, I Sara. 
xiA f t. xxvi. 2. Mam as a desert, 
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In all these particulars we were deeply struck with 
the truth and strength of the biblical descriptions of 
manners and customs, almost identically the same as 
they exist at the present day. On such a festive occa- 
sion near a town or village, even in our own time, an 
Arab Sheikh of the neighbouring desert would hardly 
fail to put in a word, either in person or by message ; 
and his message, both in form and substance, would be 
only the transcript of that of David. 

Wo left (yarmcl at ten minutes past 7 o’clock, follow- 
ing down at first the small valley, but soon leaving 
it and passing more to the right on a general course 
E. by S. The ruins of et-Tawaneh were soon seen on 
the side of a hill not far distant on the right, and at 
/'■ 40' bore 8. 2(T W. The Wady from Carmel, and 
others on the right and left, go to form the Khubarah, 
which runs dowm to the Dead Sea not far south of 
’Ain Jidy. Our road for a great distance Avas along 
these Wadys ; sometimes in one, sometimes in another, 
and sometimes on the ridges bctAvecn. At 7'' 55' the 
small ruin Dcirat appeared on the left, bearing N. 10° 
W. On a ridge at S o’clock we stopped for about ten 
minutes, and took bearings to ascertain our course.* 

'^I’lie country continued to be cultivated and fertile. 
Our Arabs, as we passed among the ticlds of wheat, 
were ccmstantly “ plucking the cars of grain, and eat- 
ing, rubbing them Avith their hands.”- The tillage, 
hoAvever, soon became less frc(iucnt. At 9 o’clock avc 
passed near a huge encampment of the Arabs cl- 
Ka’abinch, situated in a broad open valley on our left. 
Their black tents, to the number of tAV''nty or thirty, 
Avere pitched in a large oval. They Averc said to, 
number about one hundred men ; and occupy in part 

‘ These were as follows ; Ma’in the small ruin of Zurtiit bore N. 
o. 72“ \V. Kurmul S. H7“ AV. 6“ W. 
ntni Na’iiii N. 4” AV. — At SO' - Sec above, p. I!)2. 
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the same territory with the Jehalin (Jehaliyeh), whose 
encampment at present was nearly two hours S, E. of 
Carmel. These Arabs also usually encamp further 
south ; but they were now pasturing in this vicinity, 
and we fomid their flocks and camels among the hills 
and vallies for a long distance as we advanced. 

Our descent was constant; and in proportion to it, 
the heat increased, and the country began to assume 
more the appearance of the desert. We had left the 
grass green at Carmel ; by 9 o’clock it was dried up. 
At 9'' 20' we came upon two deep cisterns in the rock, 
with rain water, directly in the path, belonging to the 
Jehalin and Ka’abinch. By 11 o’clock Ave were com- 
pletely in the midst of the desert. The country is 
everywhere entirely of limestone fiuniation ; but the 
rocks contain a large mixture of clialk and flint, alter- 
nating AV’ith tlie limestone of the region above. All 
around were naked conical hills, and also ridges from 
two hundred to four hundred feet high, running down 
mostly towards the sea. At first the hills as well as 
the vallies wci'e sprinkled with shnd)s ; but further 
down these disappeared from the hills ; and only a 
dry stinted grass remained, the groAvth of winter. 
We recognised among the shrid)s many old acquaint- 
ances of the southern desert, the ’Ajram, the Ketein, 
and several others ; and found ourselves thus in an 
hour transported back into the scenes of our former 
journey. 

At 1 1.\ o’clock Avc reached another cistern, or rather 
reservoir of' rain-Avatcr by the side of a water-course. 
It was originally hewn out under a rock with a root 
and a column to support it ; but the roof is now 
broken away'. It is called Bir Selhub. Before we 
wc'c aware, our Sheikh and tw’o of his men were 
pluii'iuig into the water to cool themselves. Three or 
four preeipitov'.; hills around arc called cs-Siifra. 
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had thus far been gradually crossing the tributaries 
of Wady cl-Khubarah, leaving them running more 
to the right, in Avhich direction that valley enters the 
sea by a deep ravine just south of Wady el-Ghar. 
At that point there was said to be a foot-pass, leading 
doAVn the south side of this , ravine to the shore ; but 
our Arabs knew of no other pass for a great distance 
in that direction. 

Ijcaving Bir Sclhub at iP 40' we crossed what 
seemed on that side to be merely a Ioav ridge ; and came 
inimcdiately upon a descent of nearly two hundred 
feet, along the steep face of a hill of scaly friable lime- 
stone. At 12'’ 10' another steep descent of five mi- 
nutes brought us to a difficult pass along the brink of 
a d(*ep precipitous valley on our left, which proved to 
1)0 Wady cl- G heir ; here very narrow and running bc- 
t\)'ecn Avails of perpendicular rock, at a depth of more 
than a hundred feet. We descended by a very rugged 
and somcAvhat dangerous path ; and reached the bottom 
at twenty minutes past noon. 

In the course of the day avc had already started 
a gazelle ; and had seen also a jackal, Avhich at a 
{listance might be mistaken for a fox ; though his 
colour is more yelloAV, and his liiovements less Avily. 
As we noAV came in vieAV of the ravine of the Ghar, a 
beden (mountain-goat) started up and bounded along 
the face of the rocks on the opposite side. Indeed, aa'c 
were noAV in the “ Avildcrncss of Eii-gcdi;” Avhcrc 
David and his men lived among “ the rocks of the 
wild goats and Avhcrc the fbnncr cut off the skirts 
of Saul’s robe in a cave.' The Avholc scene is drawn 
to the life. On all sides the country is full of caverns, 
which might then serve as lurking-places for David 
and his men, as they do for outlaAvs at the present day. 

Our path now followed down the bottom of the 
‘ I Saiu. xxiv. 1-i. 
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valley for some distance ; which is here just wide 
enough to be the bed of a torrent, sometimes scarcely 
fifty feet, between perpendicular precipices rising 
sometimes hundreds of feet on each side. In the cliffs 
above, multitudes of pigeons were enjoying their nests 
undisturbed. Here was again the Iletcm, growing 
very large ; and other shrubs of the desert. Further 
down, the valley contracts and becomes impassable. 
It enters the sea just south of ’Ain Jidy. Near its 
mouth, as our Sheikh informed us, is a fine fountain, 
and large wiIlow-trce.s, fiom ivliich Arab bowls arc 
made ; and there too it was said to bear the name of 
Wady el-’Areijeh. 

We left the Ghai* at 12’’ 35', and turned up a steep 
and rocky pass N. E. along a side-valley, which 
brought us out in fifteen minutes upon the rough and 
desert table-land aboi e. At 1'' 35' we could see Car- 
mel and Beni Na’im very distinctly ; the former bear- 
ing N. 85° W. and the latter N. 67° W. Fifteen 
minutes later we fell into the road from Jerusalem to 
’Ain Jidy. At five minutes before two, we had the 
first view of the Dead Sea, lying low and still in its 
deep bed ; and at length, fifteen minutes later, reached 
the brow of tlie pass leading down to the shore. 

For the last two or three hours of the way, we had 
been subjected to continual disappointment. At every 
moment we had expected to obtain some glimpse of the 
sea, and to arrive at the shore nearly upon a level 
with its waters. But the way at every step seemed 
longer and longer ; am’ it was now only after nearly 
seven hours of travel, that we arrived at the brow of 
the pass. Turning aside a few steps to what seemed 
a small knoll upon our right, we found ourselves on 
the, summit of v perpendicular cliff overhanging ’Ain 
Jidy nid the sea, at least fifteen hundred feet above 
its waters, 'fhe Dead Sea lay before us in its vast 
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deep chasm, shut in on both sides by ranges of pre- 
cipitous mountains ; their bases sometimes jutting out 
into the water, and again retreating so as to leave a 
narrow strip of shore below. The view included the 
whole southern half of the sea, quite to its extremity ; 
and also, as we afterwards found, the greater portion of 
the northern half ; although the still higher projeeting 
cliff el-Merscd intervened on our left, to prevent our 
seeing the extremity of the sea in that direction. 

One feature of the sea struck us immediately, which 
was unexpected to us, viz. the number of shoal-like 
points and peninsulas which run out into its southern 
part, appearing at first sight like flat sand-banks or 
islands.' Below us on the south were two such pro- 
jecting banks on the western shore, composed probably 
of pebbles and gravel, extending out into the sea for a 
considerable distance. The larger and more important 
of these is on the south of the spot called Birket el- 
Khulil, a little bay or indentation in the Avestern pre- 
cipice, where the water, flowing into shalloAv basins 
when it is high, evaporates, and deposites salt. This 
spot is just south of the mouth of Wady cl-Khubarah. 
Opposite to this, nearly in the middle of the sea, is 
a long low narroAV bank, also apparently composed of 
])cbl)les and gravel, running from N. E. to S. W. and 
joined towards the south end to the eastern shore 
by an isthmus of some breadth. This long peninsula 
extends towards the south beyond the western shoal 
or point above described ; so that from the s^xit where 
we now stood, they seemed to interlock, and we 
saw the end of the peninsula across the point of the 
shoal. 

' Burckhnrdt also, from the appearance of a lake, with many 
eastern mountains, “ had a fine islands or shoals covered with a 
southern extremity of white saline crust.’’ Travels in 
"0 Dead Sea, which presented’ the Syria, &c. p. 305. 
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Tow<ards the southern extremity of the sen, a long 
low mountain was seen running out obliquely towards 
the S. S. E. extending from near the western cliffs 
apparently to the middle of the Ghor. This our 
Arabs called Hajr Usdum, ‘ Stone of Sodom and 
said it was composed wholly of rock-salt, too bitter to 
be fit for cooking, and only used sometimes as a medi- 
cine for sheep. The sea washes the base of this moun- 
tain, and terminates opposite to its S. E. extremity as 
here seen ; though as we were still unacquainted with 
the features of that region, the water seemed to us to 
extend further south and to wind around the end of 
the mountain, '^l^his appearance, as we afterwards 
found, must have arisen from the Avet and slimy surface 
of the ground in that part ; Avhich, by reflecting the 
rays of the sun, presented the optical illusion of a large; 
tract of water, and deceived us as to the extent of the; 
sea ill that direction. 

The mountains on both sides of the sea arc cverv- 

«/ 

where precipitous ; those on the cast iverc now very 
distinct, and obviously much higher at senne distance 
freini the shore, than those upon the ivcst. Across 
the isthmus of the loiv peninsula towarels the S. E. 
we could loeik up eilong a straight ravine elesceneling 
from the eastern chain ; at the hc:ul of which Kerak 
with its castle ivas visible, situateei on a high precipi- 
tous rock, fill* up near the summit of the meiuntains. 
Opposite to us was Wady el-Me'>jib ; and further north, 
Wady cz-Zurka.^ At the foot of these mountains there 
is a passage along the eastern shore for the whole dis- 

> Tho form U>,dum is probably .Soe more under May SOth. Galen 
a traditional remi: .’scence of the do Simpl. Med. Fac. iv. 10. Kelan 
name Sodom. Galen says the Palmst. p, 243. 
mountains around the lake were Tho Zurka Ma’in of Burck- 

in t is day called Sodom. Instca'l hardt. Travels in Syria, &c. p. 3(ii) 
of lliijr Usdum, M'c ■•iftcrwards seq. For tho Mojib, see the same 
heai ii ;Vom our guides of the .Ic- work, p. 371. seij. 
bU(iii 'lie iiairu' Usilmu. 
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tance on the south of the peninsula ; but further to the 
north this would seem to be impossible. From the 
spot where we stood, the line of the western cliffs ran 
in the direction about S. by W. ^ W. with a passage 
along the shore all the way south of ’Ain Jidy. At 
nearly one half the distance towards Usdum, just south 
of Wady es-Scyal, the next beyond the Khubarah, a 
ruin was pointed out on a high pyramidal cliff, rising 
precipitously from the sea, to which our guides gave 
tlie name of Sebbeh.* 

d’he features now described, together with the flat 
shores, give to the whole southern part of the sea the 
appearance, not of a broad sheet of water, but rather 
of a long winding bay, or the estuary of a large river, 
when the tide is out and the shoals left dry. Only a 
comparatively narrow channel remained covered with 
water. This channel of the sea (so to speak) is in 
some parts quite narrow, and winds very much. Be- 
tween the point of the western shoal and the penin- 
sula, the distance cannot certainly be more than one 
fourth or perhaps one sixth of the whole breadth of the 
sea ; if so much. The direction of the peninsula, and 
then that of Usdum, causes the channel apparently to 
sweep round first towards the west and afterwards 
towards the cast; giving to this portion of the sea a 
very irregular form. Our Arabs, both the Ta’amirah 
and llashaidch, knew of no place wdicrc the sea could 
he forded.^ As wc looked down upon it from this 
lofty spot, its waters appeared decidedly green, as if 
stagnant; though we afteinvards saw nothing of this 
appearance from below’. A slight ripple was upon its 

’ From the clilF over ’Ain Jidy WO S. 0^ W. Do. middle, S. 10° W. 
look the followin*? bearings : ’Ain (bourse of western cliffs to near the 

Jidy deep below, S. 70 ' E. Pcniii- north cud of llsdiun, S. 15° W. 

sola, north end, S. E, Penins. Kerak S. 40° E. Mouth of the 

ond,’ S. 4° E. Istfnniis S. Moj»b S. 85° E. Mouth of the 

p Foiut of western slioal S. 5° Znrka IMa’iu N. (HE E. 

Hajr Usdum, suiillueast point, ’ Set' “ 'The Fonf,'* furtlier on. 
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bosom; and a line of froth was seen along and near 
the shore, which looked like a crust of salt. 

We remained on the cliff until three quarters past 
two o’clock, and then began to work our Avay down 
the terrific pass. This was no easy labour. The path 
descends by zig-zags, often at the steepest angle prac- 
ticable for horses, and is carried partly along ledges 
or shelves on the perpendicular face of the cliff, and 
then down the almost C(jual]y steep debris. Much of 
the rock is a compact reddish or rosc-colourcd lime- 
stone, like the baptismal font at Tokoa ; smooth as 
glass, yet w'ith an irregular surfiice. Looking back 
upon this part from below, it seemed utteily impossible 
that any road could exist there ; yet by a skilful appli- 
cation of zig-zags, the path is actually carried down 
without any insuperable difficulties ; so that e\ en loaded 
camels often pass up and dowai. Some few spots are 
very bad ; because not kept in repair. Indeed there i$ 
veiy little of art about it ; in a few places only is thfe 
way rudely built up and the stones removed from the 
track. In one part, not long ago, a Bedawy woman 
fell off and was killed ; when picked up she was found 
to have brought forth a child. My companion had 
crossed the heights of Lebanon and the mountains of 
Persia ; and I had formerly traversed the whole of the 
Swiss Alps ; yet neither of us had ever met with a pass 
so difficult and dangerous. Of those winch 1 had seen, 
that of the (icrumi resembles it most; but is not so 
high, and the path is l)ctter. 

As wc were descending the pass, we saw upon the 
water before \is another optical illusion, which may serve 
to explain thf* supposed appearance of islands in the 
sea, remarked by some travellers. In the direction east 
frr;;n us, near the opposite shore, wc saw what seemed 
to L • another Jong dark-coloured shod or sand-bank. 
Oi| Iqqiking further, however, it proved to be a spot of 
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calm smooth water, around which the rest of the sea 
was covered with a ripple ; and the dark brown east- 
ern mountains being reflected in this miiTor, gave to it 
their colour. Yet for the moment, the illusion was 
complete, that a long dark yellow sand-bank or island 
lay before us.* 

After a descent of forty-five minutes, we reached 
at 3| o’clock tlic beautiful fountain, ’Ain Jidy, burst- 
ing forth at once a fine stream upon a sort of narrow 
terrace or shelf of the mountain, still more than four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The stream 
rushes down the steep descent of“ the mountain below ; 
and its course is hidden by a luxuriant thicket of trees 
and shrubs belonging to a more southern clime. VYe 
stopped at the fountain, expecting to continue our 
descent and encamp on the shore ; but here we learned 
with dismay, that in order to proceed northward, it 
would be necessary to climb again the whole of the 
fearful ascent ; since all passage along the shore was 

f t off by a. projecting cliff not for remote. Till now 
! had always understood the Arabs, that there was 
a.path below ; but they had probably spoken at rand- 
l^m, as is common, and meant nothing more than a 
path along the cliff’s and table-land above. Under 
these circumstances, we thought it better to encamp by 
the fountain, and visit the shore at our leisure during 
the afternoon. 

While thus engaged in pitching the tent, our Arabs 


‘ Irby and Mangles saw a simi- 
lar appearance from the eastern 
mountains near Rabba. “ TUis 
evening, about sunset, we were ae- 
ceiyed by a dark shade on the sea, 
which assumed so exactly the ap- 
pearance of an island, that we did 
not doubt of it, even after looking 
through a telescope.” They had 
«een similar appearances before. 

VOL. n. 


Travels, p. 467. — Seetzen, as he 
ascended from the south-western 
part of the sea by the pass of Zu- 
weirah, thought he discovered in 
it a considerable island. This was 
probably the peninsula above de- 
scribed; he not having remarked 
the isthmus from that more distant 
noiiit. See his letter in Zach's 
Monatl. Correspond, xviii. p. 4*^. 
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were alarmed at seeing two men with guns eoming 
down the brow of the pass. The idea of robbers was 
uppermost in their minds ; and two scouts were hastily 
despatched to meet them, and ascertain their cha- 
raeter and purpose. But a few minutes afterwards, 
there appc{\red on the brow above a troop of peaceful 
donkics ; and now all alarm vanished in a loud laugh. 
The strangers proved to be Fellahin from the village 
Deir Ibn ’()beid near Mar Siiba, coming to this part of 
the Dead Sea after salt. They rested for a time at the 
fountain ; and then proceeded to the Birkct el-Khulil. 
The poor animals had afterwards to ascend this difficult 
pass Avith heavy loads. Hie salt is used for cooking, 
after being washed.* 

Here at the fountain arc the remains of several 
buildings apparently ancient ; though the main site of 
the town seems to have been further below. The 
fountain itself is limpid and .sparkling, Avitli a copious 
stream of sweet water ; but warm, 'fhe thcrmoinetfs^ 
stood in it at .si" F. Kept in vessels over niL>'ht.^ii^ 
found it delightfully cool and refreshing. Issuing felfp* 
the limestone rock, it is of course strongly impregnaie^ 
with lime, and docs not take soap avcII. In the fbulf 
.tain itself arc great ipian titles of small black snails. 

Among the trees below the fountain, making.; pa4 
of the thicket along the stream, were the Scyal, prop 
ducing gum-Arabic, our old acquaintance of the soutf% 
ern deserts ; the Semi', and the thoi ny Nubk (kite-tree) 
of Egypt, called also Sidf*, and by our Arins DoiHj 

‘ Galen meiitisn.s, that in his Flor. K;^ypt. p.Jxiii. Zizyphi^ 
day also the inhahitants u.scd this Lptns, N[)ron;j:eI, Jlish Rei herb, i. 
salt for the wirioiis purposes to p. LVil. Lane’s Mod. 
which common salt is applied. l)c ii. pp. The name NabK 

SimpW Med.Tac. iv. c. 19. Reland, belongs strictly to th(^ fruit of 
Pal. p 241. * ^ free. The D6n\,\i\ Kgypt 

. . Mimosa unffffis Forskal, Dorn -palm ; but the name is 
p. 1*70. properly api4fet^:|pi^h^ 

Aaffcca^ For slat I, ^ Freyta^r’g ii. p. 79. 
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bearing a small acid fruit like a thorn-apple, which 
our Egyptian servants enjoyed greatly ; the ’Osher, 
which will be described more particularly below ; and 
another large tree with long beautiful clusters of 
whitish blossoms, which our Arabs called Fustak 
(Pistacia), and which wc then supposed- to be the 
Pistacia vern ; though wc wore afterwards led to 
doubt whether they had given us the right name.* 
Not a palm-tree now exists there ; though the place 
seems anciently to have been famous for them. The 
thicket is rendered almost impenetrable by a regular 
caue-brake, flourisliing luxuriantly along the water- 
course. Of smaller plants, the egg-plant night-shade, 
or mad apple, w as growing here in abundance'^ ; and 
also occasional 1}^ an lici’b called by the Arabs Hii- 
beibeh, with a smooth shining reddish stalk and small 
glass-like leaves, the ashes of which arc called el- 
KnU (alkali), from their peculiar alkaline properties.* 
set olf for the shore about 5 o’clock, and reached 
ife^ some twenty-five minutes ; descending along the 

* kct by the brook. ’Phe declivity is here still steep, 
Ligh less so than the pass above. I’he whole of 
this deseeiit was apparently once terraced for tillage 
aipyd gardens ; and on the right near the foot are the 
ruins of a town, OKhibifmg nothing of particular in- 
terest. Few of the stones appear to have been hewn. 
From the base of the declivity, a fine rich plain slopes 
off very gradually nearly half a mile to the shore. 
The brook runs across it directly to the sea ; tfiough 


‘ Sebubort says be fouml I bo 
Pistacia vera at Hebron in lull 
blossom in April ; Ueiso, ii. p. 478. 
It would naturally blossom hern 
still earlier. It has sineo occurred 
to ine, wbotber this tree may not 
pc the cUHennn of the Arabs'^ the 
camphire’ of the English liible, 
i^awsonia inermis Linn.) which is 


described as having similar flowers, 
and for which the spot was an- 
ciently celebrated. Cant. i. 14. 
llasselqnist, p. bO‘2. Sec espe- 
cially Celsii lliorobot:' i. {>. r252. 

• Sohitinm JMclonycna, 

^ K\MiiaTQni\y one of the numerous 
species of iSalsoia, 


V 2 
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at this season its waters were absorbed by the thirsty 
earth long before reaching the shore. So far as the 
water extended, the plain was covered, with gardens, 
chiefly of cucumbers, belonging to the Rashaideh. 

These Arabs were now encamped in the tract 
called Hiisasah towards Tekoa ; and had only watch- 
men stationed here to protect the gardens. The soil 
of the whole plain is exceedingly fertile, and might 
easily be tilled and produce rare fruits. In various 
parts of it arc traces of unimportant ruins. The length 
of the plain is little more than half a mile, it being 
nearly a square ; terininated on the south by the 
Wady cl-Ghar, which here enters the sea between 
lofty precipices ; and on the noi th by Wady Sudeir, a 
comparatively short ravine breaking down from above 
through the cliffs, between banks almost ccjually lofty 
and precipitous. Indeed, the cliff upon its northern 
side, called el-Mersed, just beyond the plain, is perhaps 
the highest and most inaccessible along the wh^e 
western coast ; and its base, projecting into 
cuts off all further passage along the shore. Thg]jH|S 
cipicc ujx)n which we had stood near the Ijrow of^p 
pass, is situated somewhat further back, and stands like' 
a gigantic bastion between these M’adys, ovcrloolg|ig 
and almost overhanging the plain., . «|is- 

The aj)proach to the sea is here over a bank|,of 
pebbles, si.x or eight feet higher than the Icv'el of.^c 
water as we saw it. 'I'hese arc covered witlx a shining 
crust', as of salt, or rather of an oily appearance.' 
The w'atcr has a slightly greenislx hue, and is not^ en- 
tirely transparent ; but objects seen through it, appear 
as if seen through oil. It is most intensely and intol- 
einbly salt ; and Icax es belxind a nai^scous bitter taste, 
like* Glaubers salts. It is said that common salt 



describes this appear- 
incrustation of Unic or 


gypsuBt" Zdlb^ Motttl. Corresp. 
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thrown into it, will not even be dissolved ; we did not 
try the experiment, but such would seem very likely 
to be the fact.' The water is exceedingly buoyant. 
Two of us bathed in the sea ; and although I could 
never swim before, cither in fresh or salt water, yet 
here I could sit, stand, lie, or swim in the water, with- 
out difficulty.^ The shore in this part shelved down 
very gradually ; so that we waded out eight or ten 
rods before the water reached our shoulders. The 
bottom was here stony, but without mud or slime. 
After coming out, I perceived nothing ‘of the salt crust 
upon the bod}-, of which so many speak. There was 
a slight priekin g sensation, especially where the skin 
had beeti chafed ; and a sort of greasy feeling, as of 
oil, upon the skin, which lasted for sc\ eral hours. The 
bath proved exceedingly refreshing, after the heat and 
burden of the day. — llicre was much drift-wood along 
the shore ; brought down into the sea, doubtless from 
the Wadvs in the adjacent mountains. 

We now measured a base \ipon the plain near the 
shore, beginning at the mouth of the little stream from 
the fountain, and extending N. 19" E. for l.'iOO feet or 
.')()() yards. From the northern end of this base we 
took with our large compass the bearings recorded in 
the note below.' 'I'he point of the western shoal lay 
here nearly in a line with the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. 

‘ l^r. Sfarcot’s exporinn»ni.s seem ’ BonrinfrJ* from the N. of 

to show the contrary; rhihisoph. the base on the shore at ’Ain Jidy: 

Transact. IS()7, 4 ). Month of AVadv el-Mojib opposite, 

So Tacitus : “ Periti imperi- S. 8*21 ’ H Ivorak, S. 354*^ E. 
tique luindi perinde attolluiUiir.” iVninsiila, north end, S. E. 

Hist. V. (i. This buoyancY is men- Peninsula, south cinl, S. W. 

tioned by many ancient writers; l.'sduin, west end, 8 . lOj- W, Cliff 
J g. Arislot. Meteorol. ii. ;i. Plin. at southwest corner, of the, sea, S. 
H. N. V. J‘>. Joscnfi. H. J. iv. 8 . 4 . Idt W. 8 ebl)eh, 8 . ‘JIf W. Has 
See these and other notices col- el-Veshkhah, near the north-w^est 
w'cled ill llciand) Fal. p.24y.scq. corner of the sea, 3S. E. 

p 3 * 
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We returned much exhausted to our tent; and 
spent the evening, until quite late, in writing up our 
journals on the spot. The beams of the full moon lay 
upon the sea below us, diffiising a glow of light over 
the darkness of death. 

During the day, as we travelled doAvn the declivity 
of the eastern slope, we had found the heat continually 
increase ; and here in the chasm of the sea, we encoun- 
tered an I'ig-\ptian climate and I'igyptian productions. 
At Carmel the thermometer at sunrise had stood at 
T. ; at ‘2 o’cloek i>. m. near the brow of the cliffs it 
stood at 82°; and at sunset on the shore at 80° F. 
The next morning at sunrise, it was at (Jsi' F. Indeed, 
shut in as this deep caldron is, between walls of rock, 
the heat of the burning summer-sun cannot be other- 
wise than very great. And such is the richness of the 
soil, both along tlic descent below the i()untain and 
on the little ])Iain, and sucli the abundance of water, 
that nothing but tillage is wanting, to render this a 
most prolitic :'i)ot. It would be admirably adapted to 
the cultivation of tropical fruits. 

We had no question at the time, nor have wc any 
now, that this Vj)ot is the ancient Fn gidi. With this 
name the present 'Ain Jidy of the Arabs is identical 
and like it also signifies the ‘ Fountain of the Kid.’ 
T!a more ancient Hebrew name was llazezon-'ramar.f 
As vsuch it is first mentioned bcf()re the tlestruction of 
Sodom, as being inhabited by Amorites and near to 
the cities of the plain I’nder the name Fn-gedi it 
octets as a citv of .ludah in the desert, giving its name 
to a part of tlie desert tq which David withdrew for 
fear oI%aul.‘ At a later period, bands of the Moabites 
and Ammonites came up against king Jehoshaphat, 
appa utly around the .south end of the Dead Sea, as 


* CftO. Xiv 7. Josh. XV. Cii, 


I Sain, xxiv, 1-4, 


P‘ 
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far as to En-gcdi ; by the very same route, it would 
seem, which is taken by the Arabs in. their marauding 
expeditions at the present day, along the shore as far 
a» to ’Ain Jidy, and then up the pass and so north- 
wards below Tekoa.' According to Josephus, En-gedi 
lay upon the lake Asphaltis, and was celebrated for 
beautiful palm-trees and opobalsaiu ; while its > ineyards 
arc likewise mentioned in tlie Old Testament.- From 
it towards Jerusalem there was an ascent “ by the cliff 
Ziz,” which seems to h:ive been none other than the 
present pass.^ In the days of Eusebius and Jerome, 
En-gedi was still a large village on the shore of the 
Dead Sea.' 

1 tind no mention of J'Ji-gedi iji the Jiistorians of 
the crusades ; but Broeardus, about a. n. 128.'3, speaks 
of the mountains of En-gedi in such a way, as to show 
that their character was then known. They were 
on the Arest side of the sea, lofty, and so precipitous as 


’ *2 (.'liroi! XX. I, 2, *2tE .Itisoph. 
Antiq. ix. I, 2. S'd' iiioro Di>t)n 
this fttad uikUm* May lllli. 

' .losi jHi. I. <•. ('ant. i. I I. riiu. 

H. >i. V. — Jo'fj'lms Iioro 

pi VOS tlui <ii.<taii<u? nf I'n-p;o(li tVum 
.lorusaU'iii at .lOD .^tailia or ;>7J 
rw>maii inilr.s, whioli is by tar tovi 

' llob. .tosophus 

tiVtii-ufruo,' Xt'jOjih'Jit; 2 

(’hron. XX. Iti. Joseph. Amiq. i\. 

1 . 2 . 

‘ Onoiiiaslieon, art. Liit/u^hh. 
lh)th writers here say tieit 1 
w'as situat(‘d in Anlont' f{irnrhu> ; 
•nul ihiy has led Keland and (Others 
p];u (* it at tlie nort;i end t>t iln* 
Dead Sea. Bnt the Aulon is de- 
horibod by the sanu' writers, as the 
PToat valley of the Jordan, in 
vvhi(’h Jericho and the Dead Nea 
‘Tfe situated, extending- south to tlie 
of Taran ; Ononiast. art. 
^iulm — Jerome el.sewlu're sooiiis 
say ihat^Kii.pedi was at the 
end of the sea» ** ubi linilur 

r 


et consumitur C'omm. in Ezech, 
\lvii. ID. r>nt this does not neces- 
sarily imply any thinp more, than 
that, ill relation to Ihi-pallini, it 
lay ioira/'tfs the sontheru part of 
the s»*a. In like manner, both 
Ihisebius and Jeroim* connect Ila- 
zazon-'l'amar with the desert of 
Kadesh ; but this is only because- 
tliev an' so connected in (ien. xiv. 
7, and inqtiies inithinp’ mure than a 
peiieral proximity. Onomast. art. 
fldzftzim- Tlifttnnr. The " wilder* 
iiess ot Juvlah,” in which Eu-gedi 
was sitn.ited, was doubtless the 
destnt alonp^ tlu* wo.st('ni side of 
Urn Dead Sea, I'vundinp: iVom the 
north end oT tlv' sea to the |fe?er,t 
^of Kade>h on the south; Josh. xv. 
*til, comp. \s. o. \\ iifeas.—Au 
1 lis poes to show that there wa?i 
(ally om l]n-p;(*di ; and therefore 
tin.' Mvo or three places of this 
luune assumed by Hatimcr» fall 
awa}*; r.ilasiina, p. 18(5. edit. 2. 
Sce'peiuTally Kelunih raliost. p. 
7t;j. 

4 
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to threaten to fall down into* the vaUey beneath ; and 
were ascended by a pass. But the site of En-gedi 
itself he seems to place above upon the mountains.* 

* Since that day no traveller appears to have visited 
this region until the present century. Succeeding 
writers copied Brocardus ; and the imagination of the 
monks drew En-gcdi nearer and nearer towards Beth- 
lehem, until Quaresmius places it at six miles, from/; 
Bethlehem and seven from the Dead Sea, apparentl^a 
on the way to Mar Saba.^ He speaks also of its vin^l 
yards as formerly connected with Bethlehem ; and 
these are probably the same which Ifassclquist re- 
garded as the A’ineyards of Solomon at En-gedi.® The 
present name and site of ’Ain Jidy were first foiuid 
^^fed)y Seetzen in a. d. 1 806, and arc given upon his 
; but whether he actually visited the spot, or only 
oli^ined his information from the Arabs, we are no- 
where told.'* At any rate, the preceding pages contain, 

I beheve, the first account of this place from personal 
observation, which has been given to the public for'' 
many centuries.'^’ 

THE DEAD SEA. < 

A few general remarks upon the character and 
phenomena of the Dead Sea, arising out of our observa- 
tions at ’Ain Jidy, and during the two following days, 
may here find their proper place. In our later excur- 

’ !%ocardus, c. vii. pp. 179, journey round the Dead Sea, rc- 
180.? specting which nothing has been 

^ Eluoid. ii- PP- b9;3. Com- ^ published. An account of this 
pare Vori^tTroilo, p. 327. TocgcUe, journey exists among his uiipub- 
ii. p. 3ft. fol. li.^hed papers. See First Appeii- 

Ibid. ii. p. C20. Hasselqulst’s dix, A. pp. 22, 23. 

Keise, p. 150. ^ ’Ain Jidy is mentioned by the 

4 No rachtiou is made of ’Ain Arabian writer, Mcjr ed-Din, about 
Jidy in any of Soetzcifs printed a. i>. 1495, as on the eastern border 
papers. Not improbably he may of the district of Hebron. Fundgr. 
have pii;8se4^is way on his second dcs Or. ii. p. 142. 
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sion from Hebrofrto Wady Musa, we visited the south 
end of the sea ; and I shall there Have occasion to 
make some further reiilarks upon that portion of it, as 
wdl as upon the geological structure of the whole 
region, and the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

Length and Breadth of the Dead <Sea. From cal- 
culations founded on the base and angles measured by 
us at ’Ain Jidy, as above described, the following re- 
sults were obtained ; reckoned from the northern end of 
the base. 

Width of the Dead wSea to thel Yards. Geogr. M. 

mouth of Wady d-Mojibj J5,953. 7.82. 

Distance to N. end of Peninsula 8,781. 4.31. 

These distances, of course, could be considered only as 
an approximation to the truth ; and they appear to 
be actually too small. My own estimate of the width 
of the sea at the time, was ten or twelve English 
miles. The general breadth is very uniform ; except 
where the sea is contracted near the extremities, by 
Usdum on the south and by Ras cl-Fcshkhah on the 
north. 

In constructing a new map of this region, a minute 
and very careful comparison of all the bearings taken 
by us at various points along the whole western coast 
of the Dead Sea, as w'cll as of the distances travelled 
upon our several routes, has resulted in . fixing the 
breadth of the sea at ’Ain Jidy at about nine geogra- 
phical miles. The same minute comparison and cau- 
tious construction give likewise for the length of the 
Dead Sea about thirtv-nine of the like miles : ’Ain Ji"^ 
being situated nearly at the middle point of the western 
eoast. 

There will therefore be no very essential eiTor in 
estimating the whole length of the Dead Sea at Thirty- 
eight or Forty geographical miles. My own estimate 
its length at the time, founded on Various data, was 
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about fifty common English miles.* The length ap- 
pears to vary not less than two or three miles in 
(liffcrent years or seasons of the year, according'as the 
water extends up more or less upon the flats towards 
the south.* 

Ei'om the same point on the shore, we estimated the 
height of the western cliffs at 1500 feet, as above men- 
tioned ; and that of the highest ridges of the castcim 
inountains lying back from the shore, at from 2000 to 
2500 feet above the, water. 

' Form (inil Character of the Shore§. Burekhardt 
relates, that “ the mountains which enclose the Ghor, 
or valley of the Jordan, open considerably at the 
northern extremity of the Dead Sea, and encompassing 
it on the W. and E. sides, approach again at its S. ex- 
tremity, leaving [afterwards] only a narrow plain 
between them.”'* This account is not correct; that 
intelligent traveller did not himself visit the sea, and 
was probably misled by the infbi'ination of the Arabs. 
The bed of the Dead Sea is only a portion of the 
Ghor or great valley, which here retains its usual 
breadth, and docs not spread out into an oval foi’m 
to a larger compass, as is the case ai'ound the lakes of 
Tiberias. Its breadth at ’Ain Jidy is much the 
as opposite to Wady Musa ; certainly not greater. 
Around Jericho indeed, the mountains do thus retire 
on both sides ; so that the valley at that point is not 

> iNIr. lA'gh, and also Irby and chap. iv. Amer. Bibl. Repository, 
Mangles, who saw tlio whole ex- vol. iii. p. 647, Oct. Irby 

teiSt of the Dead Sea several limes and Mangles’ s Travels, p. 459. — 
from the eastern mountains, give .Tosephus ; gives the length of the 
1 heir judgment of its length, the Dead Sea at 580 stadia, or 72J 
former at not over forty mtles, and Roman miles ; and the breadth, at 
the two latter at thirty. Hut the 150 stadia, or Wf Roman miles ; 
transparency of the atmosphere in H. J. iv. 8. 4. This is another 
these regions, and the want of any specimen of the inexactness of that 
known points as a standard, writer’s estimates, 

render any mere judgment of this ' See under May 29tb. 

kind liable to great Uncertainty. J Travels in Syria, &C. j). 

Se(^|»egh ni Muciuichaerb Journey, 
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less than eleven or twelve miles widej but they again 
approach each other before they enclose the sea. So 
far as we could perceive, the eastern mountains run in 
nearly a straight course along the whole length of the 
sea. From the western mountains, Ras el-Feshkhah 
and the adjacent cliff's project obliquely towards the 
N. E. near the northern end of the sea, giving to the 
shore in that part the same direction, and contracting 
the bi’eadth both of the sea and valley. At the south- 
ern end a like contraction is occasioned by Hajr Us- 
dum, as above, described. Between el-Fcshkhah and 
Usdum, the western cliff's run in a tolerably direct 
course, about S. 15“ W. 

The phenomena around the Dead Sea arc such as 
might naturally be expected. fronr the character of its. 
waters and of the region round about, — a naked soli- 
tary desert. It lies in its deep caldron, surrounded by 
lofty cliff's of naked limestone rock, and exposed for 
seven or eight months in each year to the unclouded 
beams of a burning sun. Nothing therefore but ste- 
rility and death-like solitude can be looked for upon its 
shores ; and nothing else also is actually found, except 
in those parts ^vlicrc there arc fountains or streams of 
fresh water. Such is the case at ’Ain Jidy, in the 
Ghor near the S. E. corner of the sea, and on the isth- 
mus of the peninsula ; to say nothing of the Jordan 

and the fountains around Jericho on the north. In 

all these places there is a fertile soil and abundant 
vegetation ; nor ha^'e I ever seen a more luxuriant 
growth than at ’Ain Jidy. Here too were birds in 
great munbers in the thicket; and we saw therd fre- 
quently flying over the sea. Tire fountain of ’Ain Jidy 
appears to be the main source of sweet w’ater upon 
the western coast' ; but further towninls the north are 

' There is a fountain near the Wady KSmteir, ju.st north of ^Vin 

iHouth gf tlio Wady el-Ghar, al- Jidy, vininitig into the sea. The 

ready mentioned ; and another in water of both was said to be sweet. 
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the brackish fouiitains ’Ain Tcrabeh, el-Ghuweir, and 
el-Fcshkhali, (the last very copious,) in the midst of 
marshy ground along the shore covered with canes 
and reeds, and furnishing a retreat to an abundance 
of frogs. The coasts of the sea have also been inha- 
bited from time immemorial, and are yet so in a degree ; 
Jericho, ’Ain Jidy, and the southern Ghor are still the 
abodes of men ; and if this is now less the case than 
formei’ly, the cause is to be sought rather in the altered 
circumstances and relations of social life, than in the 
nature of the country or the sea. 

I have adduced all these particulars in order to 
show, that tlie stories so long current of the pestiferous 
nature of the Dead Sea and its waters, are a mere 
fable.^ We were for fiv'C-days in the vicinity of its 
shores ; and nowhere perceived either noisome smell 
or noxious vapour arising from its bosom. Our Arabs 
too had never seen or heard of any such appearance. 
Smoke we had indeed often seen on the liigh ground 
above, proceeding from Arab encampments or the^ 
preparation of charcoal. Tlicre must also naturally, 
be an immense evaporation from the sea itself, in con« 
sequence of its Ioav position and exposure to the smn^ 
mer heats ; and this again cannot but occasionally^ 
affect the cleaimess of the atmosphere around. Buf 
the character of this evaporation cannot well be dif- 
ferent from that of any other lake in similar circum- 
stances.^ 


1 ** Mare illud semper fumum 
reddere, ct ncbularn in moduin 
camini infcrnalis. . , Quocuinque 
tapor a inari illo ascend jns iinpcl- 
litur, ibi terrae nascentia non secus 
quam si a pruina fuissent tacta 
einoriuntur Brocardus, c. vii. p. 
179. “ Stagiium fmtidissimura, 

infcrnalis nigrodinis, tetrnnt habens 
odorern Willeb. ab Oldenborg, 
sub fine, ^ven Quaresmius had 
g oud,,sens^ 5 | 9 »iigh to deny all this 


on the testimony of his own senses; 
tom. ii. p. 7()0. 

“As soon as we came to the 
pass, which commands an exten- 
sive prospect of the bead Sea, we 
could observe the effect of the eva- 
poration arising from it, in broad 
transparent columns of vapour, not 
unlike waterspouts in appearance, 
but very mifch larger ;*! Irby and 
Mangles, p. 447, 
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The Egyptian heat of the climate, which is found 
throughout the whole Gh6r, is in itself unhealthy; 
and in connection with the marshes; gives rise in sum- 
mer to frequent intermittent fevers ; so that the Gha- 
warineh, or proper inhabitants of the Ghor, including 
the people of Jericho, are a feeble and sickly race. 
But this has no necessary connection with the Dead 
Sea, as such ; and the same phenomena might probably 
qxist in at least an equal degree, were the waters of 
the lake fresh and limpid, or even were there here no 
lake at all. 

The mineral productions around the sea have often 
been described. The body of the mountjwns is every- 
where limestone ; excepting Usdum, wliieh is of rock- 
salt, and will be hereafter described.' I am not aware 
that the dark basaltic stones, so frequent around the 
lake of Tiberias, have ever been discovered in this 
vicinity. There is however a black shining stone, 
found at the northern extremity of the sea, which par- 
tially ignites in the fire and emits a bitutninous smell. 
We saw some of this in descending from Has el-Eesh- 
klph to the plain. It is used in Jerusalem for the 
qianufacture of rosaries and other little articles.* 
l^ulphur is found in various parts ; we picked up pieces 
of it as large as a walnut near the northern shoi'c ; and 
the Arabs said it was found in the sea near ’Ain el- 
Feshkhah in Jumps as large as a man’s fist. They find 


^ Irby and Mangles mention 
fragments of red and gray gran- 
ite ; gray, red, and black porphyry,’^ 
and many other kinds of stone, scat- 
tered along the shore at the S. E. 
corner of thft Dead Sea, which they 
supposed to be fragments from the 
mountain above ; Travels, p. 358 , 
But in the Life of Giov. Finati, 
edited by Mr. Bankes, it is said, that 
there were no rocks of the same 
nature discernible, from which 
these fragments could have fallen ; 


vol. ii. p. 240. — According to See- 
tzen, the mountain near the S. E. 
corner of the sea, not far north of 
Wady cl-Ahsy, consists of brownish 
sandstone; Zach’s Monatl. Corr. 
xviii. p. 435. 

2 The ** stink-stone” of Burck- 
hardt, p. 394. Maundrell, March 
30. Pococke, ii. p. 37. fol. , Has- 
selquist describes it as “ quartz in 
the form of slate, one of the rarest 
minerals he met with in his travels,” 
Keise, p. 153. [Engl. p. 131.] 
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. it in sufficient quantities to make from it their own 
gunpowder. Near Usddm we afterwards picked up 
small lumps of nitre.* All these circumstances testify 
to the volcanic nature of the whole region ; and this 
is also confirmed by the wanu fountains of ’Ain Jidy 
and el-Feshkhah on the west, and the hot sulphur 
springs of the ancient Callirrhoe on the eastern coast.* 
Three weeks before, one of our friends, the llev. 
Mr. Hebard, bad picked up a large piece of pumice- 
stone on a small knoll near the mouth of' the Jordan. 

One of the most singular circumstances in the cha- 
racter of the Dead Sea, is the deep depression of its 
level bqlow-that of the Mediterranean. This has been 
detected only within the last few years. Messrs. 
Moore and Bckc were the first to notice it in March, 
1837, by means of the boiling point of water; in this 
way they found the depression to be about 500 English 
feet.® A mouth or two later the careful barometrical 
measurements of Schubert gave the depression of the 
sea at 598.5 Paris feet ; that of Jericho being 527.7, 
feet.'* The very great descent which we found frona Cai| 
mcl to the cliff's over ’Ain Jidy, and the immense dep^ii 
of the sea below, point to a like result. But so great 
the uncertainty in all such partial measurements 
observations, (as evinced in tlie like case of the 
pian Sea,) that the question can never be decided -with 
exactness, until the intervening country shall Have 
been surveyed and the relative level of the two «eas 


> Irby and Mangles found also 
“ lumps of nitre and fine si lphur, 
from the size of a nutmeg up to 
that of a small hen’s egg,” upon 
the western shore of the long* pen- 
insula ; Travels, p. 45:j. 

*2 Ibid. p. 4fi7-4G9. Legh in 
Macmichaci’s Journey, chap. iv. 
Bibl. Repos. Oct. 183J, p. fi48. 

^ Journal of the Royal Geogr. 
Soc. voW'ii. 1^J7, p. 456. Vol. ix. 


** Reise, vol. iii. p. 87. Berg- 
haus’s vVlmanach fiir 18^0, p. 481. 
Russegger and Bertou, in 1868, 
make the depres.siou of the sea 
amount to more thaff 1600 Paris 
feet. This is barely possible, hut 
every probability is against it. See 
Berghaus’s Annalen, &c. Feb. and 
Miirz I860,- p. 462. Bulletin dc la 
Societe de Geogr. Octdbre i860, 
p. 161. f 
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trigonometrically ascertfiined.' To such an under-, 
taking no great obstacle would probably exist.^ 

Character of the' Waters. The buoyancy, of the 
waters of the Dead Sea, according to our experience, 
has already been described ; and this shown to accord 
with the testimony of ancient writers.® It is occasioned 
by the great specific gravity of the water, arising from 
the heavy solution of various salts contained in it, 
chiefly those of magnesia and soda. But the weight 
and proportions of this solution, and of course the spe- 
cific gravity, would seem to vary somewhat in different 
parts of the sea, and at different seasons of the year. 
A portion of water taken from near the moutb of the 
Jordan, might be expected to be at all times less 
strongly saturated, than another from the vicinity of 
’Ain Jidy; and during the winter season, when the 
sea is filled by the rains and its level raised several 
feet, its waters arc naturally more diluted than in 
autumn, after having been for mouths subjected to the 
process of evaporation under a burning sun."' These 
considerations may serve to account in part fdr the 
diflferent results, which have been obtained by chemical 
analysis. 

Of the seven analyses of the water of the Dead 

' The case of the Caspian Sea Dead Son, and attempted a survey 
furnishes a striking instance of the of the latter ; but were compelled 
uncertainty of such barometrical to leave it unfinished. They 
measurements. ’Eleven difFcrent sounded several times ; and found 
scries of observations, between Ibe apparent depth to be more than 
A. I). and a. n. 183G, gave, for JlOO fathoms, or 1800 feet. But not 
the depression of that sea below improbably there may have been 
the sea of Azof, different results, here a deception in the results ; for 
varying from about 100 Baris feet it must have been a very heavy 
as the least, to about 306 Paris feet lead, not to have been borne up by 
as the greatest. The true depres- -such a length of lino in water of so 
slon, as determined by geometrical great specific gravity. Journ.ofthe 
survey in a. i>. 1830, is 70 Paris Geogr. Soc. vol. vii. 1837, p. 456. 
feet. Sec Monatsbericht der Ber- Sec p. 213, above, 

liner Gesellsch. fiir Erdkundo, bd, Galen also remarks, that the 

i. s. 167, 168. water was more bitter in summer 

Messrs. Moore and Beke trans- than in winter ; iJe Simpl. Med. 
ported a boat from Yafa to. the fac. iv. 19. Rcland, Pal. p. 242. - 
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Sea, which have hitherto beeo published, the four fol- 
lowing seem to deserve the preference, both .for their 
greater exactness and coincidence^ and as marking in 
some measure the progress of chemical discovery ; viz. 
that of Dr. Marcct of London, 1807 ; Gay-Lussac of 
Paris, about 1818; Prof. C. G. Gmelin of Tubingen,^ 
1826; and Dr. Apjohn of Dublin, 1839.‘ It will be 
seen that the amount of salts is in general nearly 
equal ; while the relative proportions assigned to the 
different salts, are exceedingly diverse. ‘The standard 
of comparison for the specific gravity, is distilled water 
at 1000; and the density of the water of the Dead Sea 
is supposed to be greater than that of any other natural 
water known. 


Dr. Marcet. Gay-^Lussac. 


Specific gravity 


1211 

1228 

Muriate of lime 

(Chloride of calcium) 

3.920 

3.98 

“ of magnesia ( “ of magnesium) 

10.246 

15.31 

of soda 

( of sodium) 

10.360 

6.95 

Sulphate of lime - 

0.054 




24.580 

26.24 

Water 


75.420 

73.76 



100 

100 


^ These seven analyses are as 
follows: — I. By Macquer, Lavoi- 
sier, and Le Sage, in Paris, IMe- 
nioires de TAcad. dcs Sciences, 
1778. — II. By Dr. Marcct, with a 
small quantity of the water, Philo- 
aoph. Transact. 1807, p. 296, seq. — 
HI. By Klaproth of Berlin, with 
water brought to Europe by Mariti 
fifty years before ; Beitrage, vol. v. 
p. 189. Berliner Magazin, 1809, 
p. 139. — IV. By Gay-Lussac, with 
a large quantity of the water brought 
home by Count Forbin ; see For- 
bin’s Voyage, &c. Annalos de Chi- 
mie et de Phys. t. xi. p. 197. — V. 
By Hermstadtof Berlin about 1822; 
Schweigger’s Journal, vol. xxxi'L 
p. By Prof. Gmelin of 

Tubing|(| who first discovered the 


existence of Bromium in the 
W iirtemb. naturwissenschi^ ,ib- 
handl. vol. i. iii. p. 1. Pdgg(lh- 
dorfTs Journal, 1827, vol. ix. ps 177, 
seq. — VII. By Dr. Apjohn^il in a 
paper read (1839) before the oval 
Irish Academy. A report of this 
paper was published in the London 
Athenaeum for June 15th, iW^- — 
One of the specimens of fqgflil salt 
brought away by me ffeift '*the 
mountain of Usdum, at thj^ south 
end of the sea, was analyzed by 
Prof. Rose of Berlin. It contained 
a small mixture of lime and mag- 
nesia, but no trace of Bromium. 

Gay-Lussac remarks, that he 
found also a small quantity of Chlo- 
ride of potassium, and traces of a 
Sulphate probably of Ikne. 
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Prof. Gmelin. Dr. Apjohn, 

Specific gravity 1212 1153 Boiling point 

221‘^F. 

Chloride of calcium 3.2141 2.438 

“ of magnesium . 11.7734 7.370 

Bromide of magnesium . 0.4393 0.201 

Chloride of potassium . 1.G738 0.852 

“ of sodium 7.0777 7.839 

“ of manganese . 0.2117 0.005 

of aluminum . 0.0896 

“ of ammonium . 0.0075 

Sulphate of lime . . 0.0527 0.075 

24.5398 18.780 

AVatcr . . 75.4602 81.220 

100 100 

The water analj'^zcd by Dr. Apjohn was taken half 
a mile from the mouth of the Jordan, near the close of 
the rainy season ; and exhibits a less amount of salts, 
and a less specific gravity, than occurs in either of the 
other analyses. He could detect no trace of either 
alumina or ammonia. 

I have already alluded to the fact, that the level 
of the waters of the Dead Sea is higher during and 
after the rainy season, than in the summer and autumn, 
.after they have been for months evaporated under the 
burning heat of an unclouded sun. The high bank of 
pebbles and gravel at ’Ain Jidy has been mentioned ; 
.and we afterwards saw at the southern end of the sea 
traces of its high-water mark, more than an hour 
south of its limit at the time ; indicating that its level 
must be sometimes ten or fifteen feet higher than Avhen 
we saw it in May.' This is I'eadily accounted for by 
the vast quantity of water brought into it during the 
rainy season, not only from the north, but also from 

’ Irby and Mangles noticed the not happened in many years be- 
high- water mark, on some parts of fore.” Ih‘ saw trt'os Miat had been 
the peninsula, a mile or more above killed by its ovt'rilowing, and says 
the water’s edge; p. 445. Pococke the water seemed of late years to 
also remarks, that in his day (1738) have gained on tlie land. This was 
“there had been very extraordi- at the N.W. part. voLii. p. 35. fol. 
nary inundations of this sea over See further on, The* Peninsula and 
•ts low(T banks, and such as had Fonl. 


VOL. II. 


c 
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the south and from the mountains along its sides. The 
quantity of rain which falls in Palestine varies greatly 
in dift’erent years ; and according to this the basin of 
the Dead Sea becoming more or less full, is subjected 
to great variation in a course of years. When the rainy 
season is at an end, the evaporation is suificicntly 
powerful to more than counterbalance the influx from 
the Jordan, and thus again reduce the level of the sea. 
During the preceding winter, less rain had fallen than is 
usual. 

The strong evaporation from the sea also causes it 
to deposit its salts, particularly in summer, on various 
parts of the shore ; from which the Arabs obtain their 
chief supply f()r their fiimilies and flocks. That ob- 
tained in the llirket cl-Klmlil south of ’Ain Jidy has 
already been mentioned ; and a place was afterwards 
pointed out to us at the N.W. corner of the sea, where 
it is also gathered. Irby and Mangles found Arabs on 
the north side of the isthmus of the peninsula, “ peeling 
off a solid surface of salt several inches in thickness, and 
loading it on asses.” ‘ The same deposit is doubtless 
found on other parts of the coast. 

According to the testimony of all anticpiity and of 
most modci n travclleis, there exists within the waters 
of the Dead .Sea no living thing, — no trace indeed of 
animal or vegetable life.” Our own experience, so far 
as Ave had an opportunity to obsei'A'c, goes to confirm 
the truth of this testimony. We perceived no sign of 
life within the waters. Yet occasionally, travellers 

1 Travels, p. 4.H. iistpu' nihil (piod spiral ot possit 

- Tacit. Hist. V. 0, “ iie{|iie pisces incedere, pr;n ainaritiidinc niinia in 

aut suetas acpiis voliu P'S ]);dilur.” lioc mari rep(‘nn potest.” Abul- 

(laleii. de »Siiiipl. Mi 1. iv. c. ID, feda Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, pp. 

iv iKih’O) rn) I'rart fitjrt J.jfj. — The al)sence of all water-fowl 

llieroii. i.s readily accounted for, by the 

arl E/( < h. “ Mare. leor- absence of fish and other auiraals 

tuiiin, ii; qiu> nihil ])oterat esse vi- which constitute their food, 
tale. — K Vera, juxta liler m hue 
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have seen shells upon the shore ; Avhich has led to the 
supposition, that small muscles or periwinkles may 
after all exist in the sea. Mauiidrcll “ observed 
among the pebbles on the shore two or three shells of 
fish, resembling oyster-shells, at two hours distance 
from the mouth of the Jordan.”' Ilasselquist notes 
also cnchlecp and concha- as common on the banks 
near the Jordan ; and Mr. Lcgh saw* on the northern 
shore “ in the water several small shcll-tish, not unlike 
periwinkles.” ^ Irby and Mangles on the peninsula 
“ searched for shells, but found none excepting snail- 
shells, and a small spiral species, invariably Avithout 
any fish, or the appearance of having had any for a 
long time.” * 

These testimonies seem at first view strongly to 
favour the hypothesis, that at least some species of 
shell-fish may exist in the sea. But the shells seen 
by Maundrcll may after all have come from the .)t)r- 
dan, or have been dropped here by some Arab or 
pilgrim; and the accounts of Ilasselquist and Lcgh, 
I apprehend, arc explained and more than counter- 
balanced by the more exact and cautious testimony of 
Seetzen. “ I dismounted,” he says, “ and followed for 
a time the shore of the sea, to look for conchylia and 
sea-plants ; but found none of cither. And as fish live 
upon these, it tnight naturally be expected that no 
tenants of the waters w’ould exist hei'c ; and this is 
confirmed by the experience of all whom I have in- 
quired of, and who could know about it. — Snails and 
muscles 1 have not found in the lake ; some snails that 
I picked up on the sliore, were fand-stioih. 1 was 
particularly attentive to this point; but must remark, 

‘ JouvTii>y, &c. MnrcVi 00th. t*hap. iv. Bihl. Bo)U)s. Oot. 1800, 

’ Hasst‘lqnist's Roisf, p. .V)8. p. 018. 

in Maciuichaers Jounu'y, * Tnivtls, p, l.)i. 

Q 2 
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that I was able to cxatninc only a part of the lake.” * — 
'J’he .shells whieh other travellers have met with, were 
probably in like manner those of land animals. Or, 
if they aetiially belonged to the lake, they probably 
have existed in it only near the mouth of the Jord.an, 
where there is a large intermixture of fresh water, 
or in the vieinity of the various fountains which enter 
the sea. 

As we were leaving Palestine, we saw in the posses- 
sion of two English travellers, a small flat fish, about 
the length of a man’s little finger, whieh was put into 
their hands as having been taken in the Dead Sea, and 
as proving that the sea was actually inhabited by 
fish. But the report added further, tliat the fish was 
found on the northern shore at some distance from the 
mouth of the Jordan; and, when caught, was in an 
exhausted and dying state. It woidd seem therefore 
much more probable, that this was a wanderer from 
the Jordan, who paid for his temerity with his life; fur- 
nishing a further example of the truth of Jerome’s 
remark, that “ when the Jordan swollen by the rains 
sometimes carries down fish into the Dead Sea, they die 
immediately and float upon the sluggish waters.” ^ 
Aspholtum. Our Arabs picked up along the shore 
small pieces of bitumen, asphaltum, (Arabic el-Huni- 
mar,) which we brought away. Our Sheikh of the 


1 Seetzen in Zach’s Monatl. 
Corr. xviii. pp. 4.‘)7, 441. 

Ilioron. in Kzech. xlvii. 8, 
“ Denique si .Jordanos anctus iiri- 
bribus pisces illiic influons rapuerit, 
statim moriiintur ct pinj^iibnsaqiiis 
supernatant.” (jalen also aiiirins, 
that tish ean^ht in the riv(!r and 
thrown into the lakf, die iniims 
diately; de Siinpl. iv. Reland, 
Pahest p. 24‘i. — Since the abov<‘ 
remarks were written, I am hiippy 
to find my^ views tionlirmed by 


the naturalist Schubert. “ Fish or 
snails,” he says, “do not indeed 
live in this supersiilt stb'i; the me- 
lasloma which we found on the 
shore, as well as the small d(‘ad 
iislies, of which we saw^ and picked 
up sevt'ial thrown out by the waves 
upon th(? strand, are brouj^lit down 
by the Jordan or acconqiany volun- 
tarily his flood ; but they Kioon pay 
for this love of w\andcrin|? with 
their lives.” Reise, iii. p. 80. 
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Ta’ainirah told (as a rcpoi't) the same story of its 
origin, which was heard by Seetzen and llurckhardt, 
viz. that it flows down the face of a precipice upon 
the eastern shore, until a large mass is collected, when 
Ironi its weight or some shock it breaks off’ and falls 
into the sea.* The Sheikh of the Jehalin, who after- 
wards accompanied us to Wady Musa, related the 
same I'cport ; assigning the place on the north of the 
peninsula. It cannot of course be south of the isthmus ; 
for the road travelled by Irby and Mangles and their 
party passes all the way at the foot of the rocks along 
the shoi’c. Nor is it probable that any such spot exists 
further north ; ^vc had the eastern coast v^ery dis- 
tinctly in sight for two days, as we travelled along 
the western shore, and examined it continually with 
our glasses ; so that any such marked point upon the 
rocks would hardly htivc escaped our notice. All 
agreed, that there was nothing of the kind upon the 
western coast. 

More definite and trustworthy was the account 
which the Arabs gave us of the appearance of the 
bitumen in the sea. They believe that it thus appears 
only after earthcpiakcs. The Sheikhs above men- 
titmed, both of the Ta’amirah mrd Jehalin, related that 
after the eartlnpiakc of 1834, a large quantity of 
asphaltum was cast upon the shore near the S.W. part 
of the sea ; of which the Jehalin brought about sixty 
Kimturs into market.** My companion also remem- 
bered that in that year, a large amount had been 
purchased by the Frank merchants at Beirut. During 
the last year also, after the earthquake of Jan. 1st, 1837, 
a large mass of bitumen (one said like, an island, 
another like a house) was discovered floating on the 

' Soutzen in Zach’s Moiiatl. - The Ktuifar is about m ll)s. 
xviii. p. .Itl. llurckhardt, Knp:lish. Lane's Mod. Eftypt. ii. 
!'• ay I. p. s7-i. 

o 3 
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sea, and was driven aground on the west side, not far 
to the north of Usduni. The Jehalin and the inhabit- 
ants of Yutta swain oft' to it ; and cut it up with axes, 
so as to bring it ashore. The Taainirah heard of it, 
and went to get a share. They found seventy men 
already upon and around it. It was carried off by 
camel-loads, partly up the pass of ’Ain Jidy, and sold 
by the Arabs for four piastres the lliitl or pound. The 
share of the Ta’ainirah brought them more than five 
hundred dollars ; while others sold to the amount of 
two or three thousand dollars. — Except in those two 
years, the Sheikh of the .Tehalin, a man fifty years old, 
had never known of bitumen appearing in the sea, nor 
hoard of it from his fathers. 

'I’hc above information may serve to illustrate the 
account of Josephus, that “ the sea in many places sends 
up black masses of asphaltiun, which float on the sur- 
face, having the form and size of headless oxen.” ‘ 
Diodorus Siculus also relates, that the bitumen is 
thrown up in masses, covering sometimes two or three 
plefJmt, and having the appearance of islands.- 

The, Peiiiiisiifa. Scetzen, in his first journey around 
the Dead Sea, took a direct course from Kerak to the 
southern extremity, descending there from the mountaifi 
l)y a rery difficult pass. He seems to have observ'dd 
flic peninsula only from the western mountain ; and 
mistook it for an island.' In his second journey, of 
which ■we ha\'e no published account, he appears to 
have passed near the peninsula ; f()r it is laid down 
upon his map, though not in its true form.' — In the 

I .rose])!). B. .I.iv. s. r. of tlio plain, soo iioar the end of 

” l>iod. .Sic. ii. IS. Sonic for- Sect. XII. 

thf'r ri'inarl^s on flu* soiinv ’ /aoh’s Moiiatl. Corr. xviii. 

of tlu‘ at'plialinin of tin? Dead p. 4:38. 

S(a, atid it.- apparciil cDiiiiro ion ‘ Socdzt'ii’s Map is* found in 
with !])• di'.'U ndion of the oitie.- /aoh’s Monatl. Corr. vol. xxii. 
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year 1818, Irby and Mangles travelled with Messrs. 
Bankes and Legh from Hebron to Kerak by the usual 
road ; descending to the S. end of the sea by the pass 
of ez-Zuweirah, then keeping along upon the shore as 
far as to the isthmus and ascending to Kerak along 
the Wady which comes down upon the isthmus from 
near that place. 

From the cliff over ’Ain Jidy, we could look across 
the isthmus and up this Wady to Kerak; the direction 
being about S.E. by S. Irby and Mangles call it the 
Dara, properly AV^ady ed-Dera’ah ; we heard for it only 
the name of AVady Kerak. Burekluirdt has both names.* 
The same tra\Tllers, after their return from AVady 
Musa, descended again fiom Kerak to the peninsula, 
and traversed the whole of it ; and to them we are 
indebted for the only account extant of this remark- 
able feature of the Dead Sea. '^rhey have added a plan 
of the peninsula and of the pail of the sea further south, 
Avhich they call the “ back-water but it seems to have 
been drawn only from recollection, and does not, accor- 
ding to my impressions, exhibit the present form either 
of the >sea or of the peninsula.' 

AAT had the opportunity of looking down upon the 
peninsula and the Avholc of this part of the sea from 
two dillercnt high points ; first, from the cliff over ’Ain 
Jidy looking towards the S.E. and again from a cliff 
near the pass ez-Zuweirah looking towards the east 
and N.E. As we saw it, the isthmus was compara- 
tively much narj’ower than is represented on the plan 
of Irby and Mangles ; and not only did the peninsula 
extend in a long horn towards the north, leavi.ng a 

’ Travel.'^, Sec. p. ;390. Iiaviiij** Inn'ii skrtcluul until after aii 

' Since th(» above was Avritton, interval of st'veral months, when 
^ have had the ])leasnre of a per- the travellers had already left Tales- 
i^onal acfpiaintancf* with (.\‘iptain tine; aiitl then only from reeollec- 
Manji'les, wiio informs me, that the tion. This note is added at the 
supposition in the text is cpiite siiTCrestion of Capt. Mangles him- 
t'orrect; the plan in question not self 
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bay behind it ; but also in a short horn towards the 
south, forming likewise a smaller bay behind. Nor 
was the narrow part or .strait of the sea, between the 
peninsula and the western shoal, so very narrow as 
they represent it ; although they judged it to be only 
about a mile in width.* These discrepancies may be 
accounted for, partly from the difficulty of sketching 
such a plan from recollection after so long an interval ; 
and still moi’e by the supposition, that the waters of 
the Dead Sea in 1818 were much lower than in 1838. 
That this was actually the case, I am inclined to believe, 
not only from the representation of the plan in question; 
but also from the accounts of the Arabs, which will be 
given further on in speaking of the ford. 

From the Wady Kcrak a never-failing stream issues 
upon the isthmus, and enters the bay on its northern 
side ; fertilizing here a tract of level ground, which 
is scattered over with thickets of acacia (Scyiil) and 
the Dorn (Niibk) with other trees ; among which is 
found the ’Oshei’. Further north, nearer the bay, arc 
tamarisks and a cane-brake or jungle. In the thicket, 
according to Irby and Mangles the hare and the 
partridge of the desert abound ; and portions of it are 
cleared and cultivated. In the very heart of it, not 
visible in any direction beyond a few yards, unless by 
the smoke arising from it, is the village of the Ghawa- 
rinch, who cultivate this tract. Their abode has much 
the appearance of a village in India or the South 
Seas. This tract, as we were told, is called Ghor 
el-Mczra’ah ; it is so marked on Scetzen’s map, and 
is said by Burckhardt to be much frequented by the 
people of Kcrak, who buy here the tobacco which they 
smoke.' 

> Travels, ji. 4.il. ‘ lltirckhardt, p. 39.1 . Irby and 

J Tiiivi-l'i, p. ria. Set generally Mangles, p. 449, — Sec more under 
ibid. pp. ! i'^45.i. May •29th. 
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The peninsula itself, as seen from the western side 
of the sea, appears much like a long low sand-bank. 
But according to the satne travellers, who passed quite 
around its northern horn, and then along its western 
edge nearly or quite to its southern extremity, such is 
not its general character. Its middle part consists of 
“ a steep white ridge running like a spine down the 
centre. This ridge presents steep sloping sides, seamed 
and furrowed into deep hollows by the rains, and 
terminating at the summit in sharp triangular points, 
standing up like rows of tents ranged one above an- 
other. The whole is of a substance apparently partaking 
of the mixture of soft and brokeh chalk and slate, and 
is wholly unproductive of vegetation. The height of 
the eminence varies from ten to about thirty feet, be- 
coming gradually lower totvards its northern extremity 
lire opposite sides of this cliff’ present faces of similar 
appearance and equal height ; while adjaeent to the 
isthmus it spreads out into broader table-land.'^ 

The length of the peninsula on the eastern side, 
from the head of the northern bay to the northern ex- 
tremity, they found to be one hour and twelve minutes ; 
and on the western side, from the north end to the' 
strait, or the point over against the western shoal, two 
hours and forty minutes. The breadth of the penin- 
sula and isthmus, from the strait to the stream of the 
Dera’ah, was also two hours. The breadth of the 
strait they estimated at one mile ; which, I apprehend, 
is much too small. — At the foot of the high ground, or 
cliff, all around, “ is a considerable margin of sand, 
whieh varies in length and breadth aecording to the 
season ; being much wider in summer than in Avinter, 
Avhen there is reason to suppose that the Avaves almost 
Avash the base of the cliff’.”' This becomes broader 

’ Fvby aud p. * Ibid. p. 4j2. 

' Ibid. pp. 46;3. 
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towards the strait, and here “ a very considerable level 
is left, which is encrusted with a salt that is but half 
dried and consolidated, appearing like ice in the coin- 
nicncenient of a thaw. All this space is soft, and gives 
way nearly as deep as the ankle, when it is trod on.”* 

Along the shore of the northern bay also, the tra- 
vellers found deposits of salt, and persons gathering 
it ; and near the northern point of the peninsula they 
collected lumps of nitre and fine sulphur, apparently 
brought down by the rains from the lo^v eliff above.- — 
Around the southern end of the peninsula, where we 
saw a short horn and a l)ay beyond, “ the high-water 
mark was at this season a mile distant from the water’s 
edge.”* This was on the 2d of June. 

The Ford. The first notice of a ford near the 
south end of the Dead Sea is also from Seetzen. He 
describes it from the information of the Arabs, as 
practicable only in summer, and as retjuiring five 
hours for the passage.^ In his map, it is laid down as 
leading from the peninsula to the northern part of 
Usdum, south of the pass of ZuAveirah. Ikirekliardt 
heard the same report of a ford, which might be crossed 
in three hours and a half? As hoAvever the Arabs hq,vc 
no notion of hours, both these specifications arc of little 
value. In tlie plan of Irby and Mangles the ford is 
laid down across the narrowest part or strait, betAveen 
the peninsula and the AACstern shoal or tongue of land ; 
Avhcrc indeed aa'c should naturally look for it. 

So remarkable a feature of the sea of" course engaged 
our attention ; and avc made all the inquiries in our 
poAAX-r respecting it. d’he Arabs Avho Avere Avith us at 
’Ain Jidy, both of the Ta’amirah and the Kashaidch, 
Avho dwell chiefly toAvards Tekoa and Bethlehem, 

• Zat’h’s Mouatl. Corr. xviii. 

• Travds, ]). ^194. 


’ Irby and p. 

’ I bit), pp. t.jl. .i.>-3 
•* Ibid, p 
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knew nothing of any ford. Our Sheikh of the Jehalin, 
who M'as with us at the south end of the sea, affirmed 
that the water in the strait, between the peninsula 
and the opposite tongue of land, was very deep, and 
never fordable. But from the southwest part of the sea, 
he said, (apparently from near the pass of Zuweirah,) 
to the south side of the peninsula, he himself had 
forded the lake many years ago ; although now, and 
since several years, the water was too deep to be 
forded. This account corresponds to the ford as laid 
doAvn on Seetzen’s map ; and at the time, we had no 
reason to distrust its accuracy. But Irby and Mangles 
relate, that in descending from Kerak to the peninsula, 
they fell in with a small caravan going to Hebron by 
way of the ford ; and while the travellers were ex- 
amining the northern part of the peninsula, this earavan 
crossed it to the strait, which they forded. The tra- 
vellers soon after arrived at the same point, sa>\r the 
lord “ indicated by boughs of trees,” and observed the 
caravan just landed on the opposite side. They could 
discern the species of animal, as well as the people on 
their backs ; and as there Avcrc asses of the party, the 
de})th could not be great.* 

I'hcse varying accounts I am not able to reconcile ; 
excej)t by supposing, as above, that the waters of the 
Dead Sea, as seen by those travellers in the year 1818 , 
^ve]•e at their \ ery lowest ebb. In this way, perhaps, 
they might admit hoc for the time a fold not known 
or not remembered by the Arabs of the western coast ; 
and give to the peniusida and the adjacent shoals a 
different form. 

AppU’s of Sodom. One of the first objects which 
attracted our notice on arriving at ’Ain Jidy, was a 
bee Avith singular fruit ; which, Avithout knoAving at 


Ii hy ainl Miinj^los, p. 
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the moment, whether it had been observed by former 
travellers or not, instantly suggested to our minds the 
far-famed fruits 

“ which {^rew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom stood.” 

This was the ’ Osher of the Arabs, the Asclepias 
gigantea vel procera of botanists', which is found in 
abundance in Upper Egypt and Nubia, find also in 
Arabia Felix ; but seems to be confined in Palestine 
to the borders of the Dead Sea. We saw it only at 
’Ain Jidy; Hasselquist found it in the desert between 
Jericho and the northern shore ; and Irby and Mangles 
met with it of large size at the south end of the sea, 
and on the isthmus of the peninsula.” 

We saw here several trees of the kind, the triuiks 
of which were six or eight inches in diameter ; and the 
whole height from ten to fifteen feet.* It has a gray- 
ish eork-like bark, with long oval leaves ; and in its 
general appearanee and character, it might be taken 
for a gigantic perennial species of the milk-weed or 
silk-weed f()und in the northern parts of the American 
States. Its leaves and flowers arc very similar to 
those of the latter plant ; and when broken off, it in like 
manner discharges copiously a milky fluid. The fruit 
greatly resembles externally a large smooth apple or 
orange, hanging in clusters of three or four together ; 
and when ripe is of a yellow colour. It was now lair 
and delicious to the eye, and soft to the touch ; but on 
being pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff, like 
a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the 

' Sprengel Hist. ICci Herbar. i. p. Irby and Manp^lcs found tht'in 

252. * “ mcasuririf^, in many instances, 

Kassobjuist Roiso, p. J51. Irby two feet or more in circuniference, 
and Man^^es’ Travels, pp. .254. 450. and tin* boughs at least fifteen f(‘et 
ConiT Seetzen in Zaeh’s Monatl. in lH‘i<»:lit ; a, size wliich far eX“ 
Corn s]) Kviii. p. 442. Burckhardt, ceedeil any they saw in Nubia ” 
p. 302. ]). 450, 
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shreds of the thin rind and a few fibres. It is indeed 
filled, chiefly with air, like a bladder, which gives it 
the round form ; while in the centre a small slender 
pod runs through it from the stem, and is connected 
by thin filaments with the rind. The pod contains a 
small quantity of fine silk with seeds ; precisely like 
the pod of the silk-weed, though veiy much smaller ; 
being indeed scarcely the tenth part as large. The 
Arabs collect the silk and twist it into matches for 
their guns ; preferring it to the common match, because 
it requires no sulphur to render it combustible.* 

The most definite account we have of the apples 
of Sodom, so called, is in Josephus ; who, as a native 
of the country, is a better authority than Tacitus or 
other foreign writers.^ After speaking of the con. 
flagration of the plain, and the yet remaining tokens 
of the divine fire, he remarks, that “ there arc still to 
be seen ashes reproduced in the fruits ; which indeed 
resemble edible ftuits in colour, but on being plucked 
with the hands, are dissolved into smoke and ashes.”® 
In this account, after a due allowance for the marvellous 
in all popvdar reports, I find nothing which docs not 
apply almost literally to the fruit of the ’Osher, as we 
saw it. It must be plucked and handled with great 
care, in order to preserve it from bursting. We at- 
tempted to carry some of the boughs and fruit with us 
to Jerusalem, but without success.® 

’ Grojyory of Tours would seem Kar rol^ tenpyroTg mroCuiv Ciyayn'rut^ 
to have heard of this tree : “ Trope nhnjr, oi xpo(n' ixlv txovm rolg 
.lerieho habentur arbores, quie la- poig ojjunuy, cpt\pafih>iov fig 

nas pf^nant ; exhibeut enim poma Knirriw avaXvovrai yed Ti^i>pnr . — "Ta- 
in inodo cucurbitaruin, testas in citus is still more p;“eiieral : Hist. 

( ircuitu habentia duras, inlrinseeiis v. G., “ Terraniqiie ipsam spoeie 
autem plena sunt lame.” Of this torridam vim frug:iferam perduUsse. 
wool, be says, tine f^arinents were Nam emieta spoule edlta, aut manu 
niade. Gregor. Turonens. Mirac. sata, sive berba; tenues aut florcs, 
iib. i. c. IB. ut solitam in spcciem adolevere, 

' The Bible speaks only of the atra et inania velut in cinerem 
“ vine of Sodom and that meta- vanescimt.” 

pborically. Dent, xxxii. ^ Sceizen was the first, I bc- 

^ dosepb. B. J. iv. 8. 4, Tlfm lieve, to suggest the 'Osher (which 
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Hassciqnist finds the apples of Sodom in the fruit 
of the Solonum Melongena, (night-shade, niad-apple,) 
which we saw in great abundance at ’Ain Jidy and 
in the plain of Jericho. These apples are much smaller 
than those of the ’Oshcr ; and when ripe are full of small 
black grains. There is here however nothing like 
explosion, nothing like ‘ smoke and ashes except 
occasionally, as the same naturalist remarks, “ when 
the fruit is punctured by an insect (Tenthredo), which 
converts the whole of the inside into dust, leaving 
nothing but the rind entire, without any loss of colour.”' 
We s.aw the Solanum and the ’Oshcr growing side by 
side ; the former presenting nothing remarkable in its 
appearance, and being found in other parts of the 
country- ; while the latter immediately arrested our 
attention by its singidar accordance with the ancient 
story, and is moreover peculiar in I’alestine to the 
shores of the Dead vSea. 


Fridiuj, JSfd!/ 1 l/A. We rose with the dawn, awakened 
by the voice of the Khatib, who as priest of his tribe 
W'as chanting his pi-ayers in a monotonous tone l)y the 
fountain. As w'c looked down from ’Ain Jidy uphn 
the sea, the sun rose in glory, difi’using a hue of gold 


he writes Auscluir) as prodiicinp^ 
the ap|)l(‘s of Sodom ; tliough h(? 
appears not to have seen the plant ; 
Zaeh’s Moiiall. (Jorr. xviii. p. 44‘2. 
Accordinj^ to Irl)y and Mauples 
“ there is very little doubt of this 
l)einp; the fruit of the Dead Sea 
often noticed by the ancients,” 
&c. p. 4d0. — I am not sure that 
Brocardiis does not refer to the 
same plant, when lu‘ says that 
“ under En-p:edi, by the Dead Sea, 
there are Vjeautifui trees ; hut tludr 
fruit on Ix'in^ yducked is foui'd full 
of smoke and ashes c. vii. p. 
180. l ulcluM* (■ariiot. eems to 
mean th Oslier, when in describ- 


injz; the productions around Sef?or 
(Zoar) he says : “ Jbi vidi ponia in 
arhoribus, (pi;e, cum cortieimi ru- 
pissem, inlerius esse pidveruh’ntn 
coinperi et nigra Gesta Dei, p. 
105. 

' “ (^uod pulvere intus repleta 
sint, verum est nonmnu|uani, si’d 
non semper accidit; iiempe in non- 
null is, quod Tenthrediiu^ pungan- 
tur, ijuae substantiam totani in- 
terna m in pulverem Vedigit, ct 
cortieem solum egregie coloratum 
inti'gruni relinquit;” llassclquist 
Keise, j). 5(j0. 

- Ilnssehpiist mentions it at Kn-'’ 
el-’Ain near Tyre, p. 55G. 
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upon the waters, now agitated bj a strong ripple 
from, the influence of an eastern breeze. We could 
perceive the dense evaporation rising and filling the 
whole chasm of the lake, and spreading itself as a thin 
haze above the tops of the mountains. We Avere also 
not less surpriseil than delighted, to hear in the midst 
of the solitude and grandeur of these desolations, the 
morning song of innumerable birds. The trees and 
rocks and air around were full of the carols of the lark, 
the cheerful whistle of the quail, the call of the par- 
tridge, and the rvarbling of many other feathered choris- 
ters ; while birds of prey were soaring and screaming in 
front of the clifls above. 

While the rest were busy in packing the tent and 
luggage and loading tire animals, I set off on foot and 
ascended the pass alone. Three quarters of an hour 
brought me to the top of the clilf, whence we had 
yesterday enjoyed our first view of the sea. Here I 
sat down upon the brink of the precipice, and looked 
abroad again iqion the sea and its wild craggy shores, 
to fix more deeply the impressions of the preceding 
day. The ripple on the sea created a gentle surge 
upon the shore lieloAV ; the sound of which as it rose 
upon the car, was exceedingly grateful in this vast 
solitude. Lovely the scene is not, yet magnificently 
wild, and in the highest degree stern and impressii'C. 
Shattered mountains and the deep chasm of the rent 
earth ai'e here tokens of the wrath of Goii, and of his 
vengeance upon the guilty inhabitants of the plain; 
when, “ turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
into ashes, he condemned them, Avith an overthrow, 
making them an cnsample unto them that aftei' should 
live ungodly.”* 

After dwelling for a time on these and the like 
associations, my attention Avas particularly directed to 

‘ IVt. ii. 0 
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the min called by the Arabs Sebbeh, already men- 
tioned as situated towards the south upon a pyramidal 
clitF rising precipitously from the sea, just beyond 
Wady es-Seyal.* The truncated summit of the lofty 
isolated rock forms a small plain apparently inacces- 
sible ; and this is occupied by the ruin. We had been 
greatly struck by its appearance ; and on examining 
it closely with a telescope, I could perceive what 
appeared to be a building on its N.W. part, and also 
traces of other buildings further east. We had heard 
of this place on the W'aj’^, and made inquiry respecting 
it of the peasants at Ma’in ; but they knew only the 
name and had never visited the spot. Our guide of 
the Rashaideh had been there, as he said ; he described 
the ruins as those of a city, with columns scattered 
among them ; and the place as wholly inaccessible to 
horses and beasts of burden. Only footmen, he said, 
could ascend to it. 

This spot was to us for the time a complete puzzle ; 
we thought at first it might pcrhsips be the ruin of 
some early convent. But subsequent research leaves 
little room to doubt, that this was the site of the 
ancient and renow^ned fortress of Masada, first built ^y 
Jonathan Maccabacus, and afterwards strengthened 
and rendered impregnable by Herod the Great, as a 
place of refuge for himself.- Josephus describes it 
as situated on a lofty rock of considerable circuit over- 
hanging the Dead Sea, surrounded by profound vallies 
unfathomable to the eye ; it was inaccessible to the 
foot of animals on every part, except by two paths 
hcMm in the rock. One of these, the least difficult, 
was on the west ; the other, on the cast, was carried 
up from the lake itself by zig-zags cut along the crags 

' Sf'o above, p. 207. B. J, iv. 7. 2. Antiq. xiv. 11. 7. 

9 Ihe main pas:'af?c‘ is Joseph. Ibid. IJ. f). Ibid. 14. 0. 

B* J|i\i') 2, seq. Conij)are also 
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of the precipice, and was exceedingly difficult and 
dangerous.^ The summit was a plain surrounded by 
a wall seven stadia in circuit. Besides the fbrtifica. 
tions, and immense cisterns hewn in the rock for a full 
supply of water, Herod built lierc a palace, with 
columns and porticos and baths and sumptuous apart- 
ments, situated on the west and north of the plain. 

I'he fortress was dependent solely on its cisterns 
for water, as there was no fountain near ; and the in- 
terior part of the area was left free of buildings and 
was cultivated, in order to guard against the possibi- 
lity of famine.- Here Herod had laid up an immense 
store both of arms and provisions, sulh'cicnt to supply 
ten thousand men for many years. Not long before 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the Sicarii or robbci's, 
so notorious in the later Jewish history, had got pos- 
session of the fortress and its ti'casures by stratagem; 
and laid contribution upon the country fiir and near, 
attacking and plundering among the rest the adjaeent 
town of En-gedi.* After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fortresses of Masada, Hcrodium, and Machmrus, all 
in the hands of the robbers, Avere the only posts not 
yet subdued by the Romans.^ The two latter after- 
wards surreudereel to the procurator Lucilius Bassus'’, 
and his successor, Flavius Silva, at length laid siege 
to Masada. Here occurred the last horrible act of the 
great Jewish tragedy. The whole garrison at the 
persuasion of their leader, Eleazar, devoted themselves 
to self-destruction, and chose out ten men to massacre 
all the rest. This was done ; and nine hundred and 
sixty persons, including women and children, perished. 
Fwo fhmales and five boys alone escaped.'’ 

‘ .losophus gives the length of '• Josoplms, B. J. vii. 8. ‘2, ti. 
llhs eastern ascent iit thirty stadia ’ Ibid. xii. 8. 4. iv. 7. 2. 

UoHian miles ; which, inchid- * Ibid. iv. 9. 9. 

'ng the many turns and zig-zags, ’ Ibid. viii. (>. 1. 
would not be greatly e.N.ag- Ibid, viii 9. 1. 

ii-mded. B. J. vii.'8. 9. 

VOL. II. 
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This description of Josephus corresponds very ex- 
actly with the character of Sebbeh as seen from a 
distance ; and there is little doubt that future travel- 
lers, who may visit its site, will find other and more 
definite traces of its ancient strength. The building 
now visible on the N. W. and the columns described 
by the Arabs, are not improbably the remains of He- 
rod’s palace. So fiir as I know, the place is mentioned 
by no writer since Josephus, either as Masada or 
Sebbeh ; though the latter name is found on Scetzen’s 
map.' 

The rest of the party having ascended the pass, 
we set off from the brow at 8'' 10', returning upon our 
path of yesterday for twenty minutes to the fork of 
the Jerusalem road already mentioned. This we now 
took at 8i o’clock for ten minutes, w'hen it went off 
more to the left towaixls Tekoa. At 9 o’clock we 
crossed Wady Sudeir, here only the shallow bed of a 
small torrent ; although as it breaks down thi'ougli 
the cliffs to the sea, it becomes a deep and frightful 
gulf. The high projecting cliff Mersed forms its north- 
ern bastion ; along the precipitous southern side of 
whieh, we could perceive a foot-path ascending from 
the shore to the high land above, and falling into our 
route further on. On the S. side of this Wady, where 
we crossed it, arc a few graves, called the Gi’aves of 
the Dawa’irah ; some of whom were killed here many 
years ago by the soldiers of the governor of Hebron. 
These DaAva’irah are Arabs of the northern Ghor, 
composed of sevx'ral tribes. "^I'hcy arc a sort of Fukirs 
or Derwishes, much respected by the Arabs and pea- 
sants of these regions ; so that whoever puts himself 
under their protection for travelling, is safe. I’his 
slaughter of them was by mistake ; they having been 
taken for other Arabs. 

I The first siigjrpstioii as to tho I owe to my companion, Mr. Sinithi 

idonth , > i >St‘biK*ii with Masada, wliile in Li?ipzig. 
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Before us lay a long naked mountain ridge, with 
several peaks, running down S. E. towards the sea 
and terminating apparently in or near lias cl-Mersed. 
We crossed this chain by a gap at O'" 20'. Like all 
the hills and ridges of the region, it consists of friable 
limestone. A large tract of table-land now succeeded, 
called el-Hiisasah, from a Wady on its northeiu side. 
Indeed, the whole region along the sea, where not 
either mountain-ridge or deep valley, is high table- 
land sloping gradually towards the cast ; entirely 
desert, as described yesterday, with only a few scat- 
tered shrubs ; and without the slightest trace of ever 
having Ixicn tilled. In this tract cl-Husasah, the. 
Ilashaideh were now encamped towards Tekoa ; and 
also another division of the Kaabineh living north of 
Wady cl-Ghar, who are of the Yemen party, wlxilc 
those further south, whose encampment avc passed 
yesterday, arc Keisiyeh.* The Ilashaideh number about 
sixty men. They still retain their arms ; and pay 
only about fifty piastres each as Eirdch to the govern- 
ment. None of them can read, and few know how to 
pray. — The tract cl-Hiisasah is intersected by several 
small Wadys ; one of which called Mudhclrbih Sa’id 
’(ibeideh we crossed at O'" SO', and another called 
Shukaf half an hour beyond. In the former rvas a 
small pool of rain-water. At 10’’ .50' we had a view 
of the north end of the sea, and obtained the fidloAv- 
ing bearings : Erairk mountain N. 33° W. Tekoa N. 
48° W. Mount of Olives N. 19 ° W. Mount Gilead, 
near es-Salt, N. 34° £.'■* 

* Soo at Beit Nettif under W. to E. and is about two and a 
May 17th. half hours in lengdi. Of Jebel 

This is the highest point of () 5 ^ha’ Burckhardt remarks, that 
the mountains east of the Jordan. “ its summit overtops the whole of 
1 suppose it to be the same which the Belka.” As seen from the 
Bur(*khardt calls Jebel <^sha*, three west, the whole cluster appears as 
quarters of an hour N. IN. W. of one mountain. It is railed also Jo- 
<^‘^-Salt, connected apparently with bel os- Sail. 8ee Burckhardt’ s Tra- 
lue ridge Jil’ad, which runs from avIs, &c. p. 348. 

B 2 
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Aftci’ a delay of ten minutes, we began to descend 
gradually tow'ards Wady Dcrejeh. This, with Wady 
Husasah on the south and Wady Taamirah on the 
north, occupies a somewhat lower region of exceed- 
ingly desolate hills and ridges of chalky limestone, 
hardly surpassed by any part of the desert we had 
seen. Wc first came to the Hiisasah at 1 1'' 40'. It 
rises near Tekoa, and running down south-easterly 
enters the sea by itself. Near l)y is a large cistern 
in the locks ; but without water. At 12'' 20' wc came 
upon the bank of Wady Dcrejeh, here a narrow gulf 
a hundred ft:ct deep or more, with rugged perpendi- 
cular rocky banks ; the bottom of which wc reached 
after a \ ery diflicult and somewhat dangerous descent 
of ten minutes. Here wc stopped for rest and refresh- 
ment under the shadow of a lofty wall of rock, “ a 
great rock in a weary land.”' The bed of the valley 
merely affords a passage for the wintry torrent. This 
is the continuation of the Wady Khureitiin, which we 
had Ibllowcd down from Solomon’s Pools, and crossed 
after leaving the Frank mountain. 

M’c set off again at 1'' 50', and climbing with dif- 
ficulty the northern bank, came at 2'’ 25' to Wady 
Ta’amirah, which rises around Bethlehem and under 
Mar Elyfis. Here again was raiu-Avater among the 
rocks, at which we halted for ten minutes. This Wady 
is a tributary of the Dcrejeh, and joins it some twenty 
minutes below, where our guides said there was an 
immense cave with a cistern and rnason-wdrk, called 
by the Arabs Urn cl-Hurnmam. The whole tract after 
leaving the Dcrejeh is a horrible desert, presenting 
nothing but cliffs of chalky friable limestone without 
a trace of herbage. Wc now turned more to the 
right, and passed, at three quarters past two, near the 
junction of the’ two Wadys. At .3 o’clock we came 

« Is. xxxii. 2. 
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upon a fork of the road ; one path going to the right 
leading down to ’Ain Tenibeh on tlie shore, and the 
other keeping along upon the high land towards Ras el- 
Feshkhah, From this point Bir cz-Za’fcvaneh bore 
N. 78° W. 

To descend to ’Ain Tcrabch there is a pass simi- 
lar to that of ’Ain July, but not so high. AV’e had in- 
tended to go down and encamp by the fountain, and 
thence make our ivay along upon the shore below ; 
but learning now that we should have to ascend again 
in order to cross the promontory of el-Feshkliah, we 
thought it better to remain above upon the clids. We 
therefore passed on and came out at 3'' 10', a little to 
the right of the road, upon the summit of a range of 
cliffs directly overhanging ’Ain Terabeh and the 
shore, and commanding a view of the whole of the 
Dead Sea, including both its northern and southern 
extremities. This point we judged to be at least one 
thousand feet above tlic sea. It afforded a fine place 
of encampment ; and our Arabs found rain-water in 
a neighbouring Wady. We were here much better 
off, than to have gone down to the fountain, d’his is 
indeed nothing but a little brackish water oozing up 
through the sand along the shore, surrounded by a 
thicket of reeds, canes, shrubs, and the like. There is 
no tillage round about it, as at ’Ain Jidy ; nor do the 
Arabs ever encamp near it, except in circumstances 
when they wish to hide themselves. 'Fhc reeds and 
thicket around the fountain afford a secure retreat 
to an abundance of fiogs, which Avere now merrily 
croaking ; while pigeons Avcrc shooting in rapid flight 
over the surface of the sea. 

The prospect of the sea and its Avjld shores from 
this spot was magnificent, though stern ; resembling 
in its general features that from the cliff over ’Ain 
Jidy, but embracing more of the sea ; the view in 

B 3 
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cither direction not being here interrupted by any near 
projecting cliff. The Avaters of the sea, as here seen, 
assumed the same deep green hue, which we had re- 
marked from the cliff over ’Ain Jidy. The atmosphere 
had now become quite clear ; and we could overlook 
the whole fbnn of the sea, and mark its extent lx)th 
towards the north and the south ; although, as avc were 
still ignorant of its true features at the southern end, 
we did not note the point of its termination in that 
part, so accurately as avc might otherwise have done. 
Kerak Avas Acry distinctly visible.' 

From the fork of the Carmel and Jerusalem roads, 
AA'hich Ave had left this morning, avc had traA'clled 
somcAvhat more than five hours to reach this cliff' 
above ’Ain Terabeh. Yet so great Avas the general 
curve of our route toAvards the Avest, and such the 
number of smaller detours avc AA’cre compelled to 
make, and of steep descents and ascents in crossing 
the deep Wadys, that the amount of our progress Avas 
much less than in oi'dinary circumstances. Indeed, 
from calculations founded on the aboA’e measurements 
in connection Avith those taken at ’Ain Jidy, and from 
the general construction of the map, the cliff on AAdiich 
AA"c AA'crc noAv encamped, appears to be less than eight 
geographical miles distant from ’Ain Jidy in a straight 
line. Had there been a path along the shore below, 
I presume the distance betAveen the tAvo fbimtains 
Avould not haA'c occupied more than three and a half 
or at the most foui liours of travel ; making all due 
alloAA'ance for the Avindings and difficulties of the AA’ay. 

Had Ave possessed at the time the same knoAvdedge 

‘ took horv: ar^*)ve ’Ain wostem shoal hoyond ’Ain Jidy, S. 
Tfmbcdi, with our largo comp'^ss, 8° lijis ol-Merscd, base, S. 
tli*) following l>oarings ; TJ.sduiri, W. Korak, S. 25^ E. Wady t’l- 
soiith-t.a d» ni point, S. W Pen- Mojib, S. 48*^ E. AVady cz-Ziirka 

insula, ;ah end, S. ()' W. Do. Ma’in, N. HO^ E. Mount Gilead 
forth . . 1 .! s. Jor E. I’oint of (.Jcbd'Oslia’) N. 3!)’ £. 
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of the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, which we 
afterwards acquired, I have little doubt that by climb- 
ing Ras cl-Merscd, and from this point over ’Ain Tcra- 
bch, we could have obtained angles sufficient to de- 
termine the length of the sea with tolerable exact- 
ness. These two points doubtless could liave been 
connected by an intervening base, without any special 
difficulty. But under the circumstances, we w’crc 
reluctantly compelled to abandon the idea of arriving 
at any greater certainty in these interesting inquiries. 

’riie road we had been travelling to-day, is the 
great Arab track through the desert along the Dead 
Sea ; by which tlie Arabs of the southern deserts, and 
those who come from tbc cast around the southern 
end of tile sea, are able to penetrate far to the north, 
without letting their movements be known to the 
tribes or villages further west. About thirty years 
beiiirc, a large party of some three hundred and fifty 
of the llcjaya Irom the mountains of .Jebal, S. of Kerak, 
had in tliis manner passed along this route quite to 
Dcir Diwaii, and stolen and carried off the flocks of 
the people of that jilace. As these people were in 
league with the ’ra’umirah, both belonging to the 
Yemen parly, the latter pursued the Ilejaya and over- 
took them near Wady Derejeh. In the attack which 
ensued, the Ilejaya proved the strongest; they routed 
the Ta’amirah, and killed tivo or three. One man, to 
save his life, leaped off from a precipice into the valley, 
and although much hurt, escaped and recovered. 
Ever since that time a ftiid of blood has existed be- 
tween the two tribes. — After this the Ilejaya came and 
plundered the convent of Mar Saba. The door was 
of wood covered Avith iron on the outside ; they con- 
tribed to burn it away, by pouring on oil and setting 
it on fire in the night. But, as our Sheikh remarked, 
Mar Saba is a Wely' (holy place) ; and the Hcjaya,, 
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after they had done this Avickediiess, fell to fighting 
among themselves. 

From the south end of the Dead Sea, this great 
road follows the shore below as far as to ’Ain Jidy, 
and then ascends the pass. Along that part of the sea 
w'e heal’d of no road upon the high land above. Indeed 
such an upper road would be unnecessary ; since it 
must naturally be longer tlian that below ; and it 
would moreover be far less practicable on account of 
the deep vallics of the (ihtir, Khubarah, Seiyiil, and 
others which it must cross. — It was doubtless by this 
same Arab road that the Moabites and Ammonites 
came up against king .lehoshaphat, in the incursion to 
whicJi we haie already had occasion to allude.’ 

The view of this evening from our lofty encamp- 
ment, was most romantic. The •whole Dead Sea lay 
before us ; the full moon rose in splendour over the 
eastern mountains, and poured a flood of silvery light 
into the deep dark chasm below, illuminating the calm 
surface of the sluggish waters. All was still as the 
silence of the grave. Our Arabs were sleeping around 
us upon the ground ; only the tall pensive figure of 
the Sheikh was seen sitting before the door of our 
tent, his eyes fixed intently upon us as we wrote. 
He indeed Avas ever the last to lie doAvn at night, and 
the first to rise up Avith the daAvn. 

Suturf/nj/, Afi// 12/A. Having a long day’s jour- 
ney before us in order to reach Jericho, avc caused the 
luggage to be mostly packed OA cr night ; and rising 
very early, took our breakfast in the oj)en air on the 
brink of the cliff, that our servants meantime might 
pack the tent. The sun rose gloriously over the cast- 
ei’n mountains an.l the .abyss beloAv us, oa^w Avhich a 
slight mist AA’as noAv rising; and the song of numerous 


' 2 C hi . .<x. J , a. SC(J pp. 2 1 i, 2 J.5. abovf. 
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birds came up sweetly on the car from the thicket 
around the fountain. 

We set off at 5 o’clock, an earlier start than we 
had every yet been able to make in our regular travel- 
ling ; and proceeded through a desert tract of table- 
land, much like that of yesterday, often intersected by 
small Wadys, and having a range of chalky mountains 
on the left. At 5 '' 50' we came to a Wady running to 
join the gulf by which the next valley, Gluiwcir, 
descends to the shore. On the left were traces of a 
Ibrmcr encampment of the Ta’umirah ; this being the 
place to which they retired after the rQbellion of 1 834.* 
A few minutes further a road from Bethlehem crossed 
our path, leading to the descent or pass of the Ghu- 
weir on the right. The Ghuweir is a small fountain 
Oil the shore at the foot of the pi'ccijiice, similar to that 
at ’Ain ’rerabeh. At 6*' 05' we came upon the Wady 
called lias el-Gliuwcir, wliich breaks down through 
the cliffs to the shore near the fountain. It rises 
in the interior near Deir Ibn ’Obcid, at a pass 
called el- Kiissabeh ; it was here deep, rugged, and 
(litlieult to be crossed. Another Wady was also men- 
tioned, called ’Alya, rising apparently near the same 
place, and running into Wady cr-llahib, the prolonga- 
tion of the Kidron. 

Proceeding for nearly two hours and a half over 
a similar tract, surrounded by abrupt chalky hills and 
cliffs, and crossing many short Wadys, whose banks 
the animals could hardly descend and ascend, we 
came at half-past 8 o’clock to the deep and almost im- 
passable ravine of the Kidron, coming down by Miir 
Saba, and thence called Wady cr-llahib, “ IVIonk’s 
Valley;” but here bearing also the name Wady cn- 
Nar, “ Fire Valley.’’ At this place it was running 


See pp. 170, U7. above. 
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nearly E. S. E. in a deep narrow channel between 
perpendicular walls of rock, as if worn away by the 
rushing waters between these desolate chalky hills. 
There was however no w^ater in it no^v ; nor had 
there apparently been any for a long time. It enters 
the sea in the angle termed by Has el-Feshkhah, 
which here projects from the western cliffs towards the 
E. N. E. and contracts the north end of the sea by 
giving to the coast beyond it nearly the same direction. 

Turning more to the right, nearly E. N. E. and 
crossing with difficulty several shoi t Wadys or ravines, 
Avc came out at 8:1 o’clock upon Ras cl-Ecshkhah, the 
northernmost promontory of the Dead Sea, still eight 
hundred or a thousand feet above its Avaters. Here 
again we had a perfect vicnv of the north cud of the 
sea and a portion of the Ghor or valley of the Jordan 
beyond, with the eastern mountains ; and could sdso 
distinguish Usdum at the southern end. While w'e 
w'cre taking our observations, two ravens and a small 
haw'k were Avhccling in rapid flights over the sea.* 

Beyond the promontory of Ras cl-Ecslikliah the 
shore continues to run N. E. by E. quite to the corner 
of the sea. But tlic promontory itself on that side, 
and the mountains further on, retire gradually from 
the sea in a direction nearly north, leaving between 
their base and the shore a triangular plain, at first 
narrow, but afterwards (jiiitc wide. The road passes 
down obliquely along the northern side of the promon- 
tory to ’Ain el-Fcshkhah at the bottom. The descent 
is b}' no means so great nor so steep as at the pass of 

‘ From Riis ol-Foshkhah we of Zilrka Ma’in S. 42’ E. Po. of 
obtained the follewiii,., b<Nirir;rs; ol-Mojib S.2I’ E. IVninsula, north 
N. W. comer of tlio Dead Sea and end, S. Do. soiitli end S. 9' W. 
tlic interveiiinfr line of shore, A. K. Dsdiini, (‘ast end, S. 1 1° W. lto._ 
by Mouth of the Jordan E. west enil S. I. A” AV. Point of 
N. E. ifajia, a ruin in the western shoal 8. 15’ W. Rjls 

I’lom wr iericbo. N. 2S E. .fetad Mersed S. 19’ AV. 

Jil’ud or .1. es-bali X. i t’ E. Mouth 
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’Ain Jidy ; but the path itself is worse, the rocks and 
stones not being at all cleared away. This pass is one 
of the roads from Mar Saba to the Jordan.* Sending 
on the men and horses ahead, we followed on foot at 
five minutes past nine. When they were about half 
way down the pass, a shot was heard ; and then we 
saw the Arabs scrambling down the rocks in eager 
chase. They had fired at a Bcdcn, it was supposed ; 
but after all their pains it turned out to be a poor rab- 
bit. They said however that the Bcden arc numerous 
in these mountains, as well as the wild-boar. 

Meantime the servants and muleteers were left to 
get on with the. horses as they could ; and being un- 
accpiainted with the way, and the path blind, their pi*o- 
gress was attended with some danger. One of the 
servants’ horses, at a steep and diflicult place, got out 
of the road ; on attempting to lead him back, he 
refused to move ; and pulling at the bridle, lost his 
f()oting and fell backwards ten or twelve feet, down a 
ledge of the rocks. We •were still some distance 
behind ; and 1 could not help uttering a cry of com- 
])assion as the poor animal fell, supposing it impossible 
that he shouhl not be killed outright, or have at least 
some legs or bones broken. But he soon got up and 
went on as before, seeming to make nothing of it. 
The cooking-utensils, whicli were slung in bags across 
his back, suffcrctl more ; but even they escaped with 
slighter damage than could have been expected. 

Wc found here specimens of the well-known black 
bituminous stone, ‘ stink-stone,’ which has been already 
mentioned.' In one instance it appearcd in the form 
of a casing or emst, enclosing other stones like a sort 
of conglomerate ; looking much as if it had once 

’ I am not sure whetlior this -Set* p. above, for tins arul 
''"as the route taken by Tocoeke other luiuerals on the shore of tho 
from MAr Saba ; vol. ii. p. 34. fol. Dea<l Sea. 
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flowed down the path in a liquid state, and there be- 
come solid among the stones as it cooled. — The lower 
part of the mountain consists here wholly of conglom- 
erate, containing stones of all sizes ; some of which 
indeed are large rocks. 

We reached the bottom of the descent and the 
fountain ’Ain el-Feshkhah at o’clock. The foun- 
tain boils up here near the shore, a very copious 
sti-eam, or rather streams, of limpid water, beautiful 
to the eye, but brackish and having a slight taste of 
snlphureted hydrogen. Its temperature is 80 ° F. 
The wet and marshy ground around the fountain, is 
covered by a dense thicket of canes, extending f()r 
half an hour or more along the shore, showing that 
the Avatcr flows out along this whole distance, or at 
least moistens the soil. Near the fountain arc the 
foundations of a small square tower and of other small 
buildings ; whether ancient or not, we could not tell. 
We stopped here for thirty-five minutes, and found the 
heat almost intolerable. The cane-brake intercepted 
the sea-breeze, while the beams of the burning sun 
were reflected down upon us Ifom the cliffs above, 
rendering the spot like an oven. The thermometer 
stood at 81 ° F. The cliffs here and further north we 
estimated at from one thousand to twelve hundred feet 
in height. 

This fountain and those of the Ghuweir and Teni- 
bch arc within the territories of the Ta’amirah. Be- 
sides these and the waters of Wady Sudeir, ’Ain Jidy, 
and Wady ’Areijeh or the Ghar, our guides knew of 
no fountain on the western coast of the Dead Sea: 
nor did we anywhere hear of any other. 

Leaving ’Ain el-Feshkhah at twenty minutes past 
ten. v’c rode between the cane-brake and the moun- 
tain, jnssing many masses of conglomerate rocks fallen 
dowii fiom abow' ; indeed the whole precipice on our 
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left appeared to be of* this character. Beyond the 
firakc, the shrubs of the desert again appeared, as also 
the Tamarisk or Tiirfa, and the Ghurkiid, but all of a 
large size. The red berry of the latter was just be- 
ginning to ripen.' In one of the bushes, at 11.^ o’clock, 
the guides killed an immense lizard, which wc at first 
had taken for a serpent ; it measured three feet eight 
inches from the head to the tip of the tail. The 
Arabs did not know it ; but our Egyptian servants in- 
stantly recognised it as the JVartni of Egypt, the 
Larerta Nilotica of Ilasselquist and Eorskal.- 

Oiir course was about N. E. inasmuch as wc 
thought, at first, of proceeding directly to .lericho. 
The plain continued to widen as the mountains and 
sea diverged ; and on our left, towards the cliffs, the 
whole region was broken up into small precipitous hills, 
apparently of marl, of singular shapes, as if the inter- 
vening eartli had licen washed away by torrents. 
Maundrell not inaptly compares the appearance of 
this tract to that of “ places where there have been 
anciently lime-kilns."' At 12 o’clock the N. W. cor- 
ner of the Dead Sea, forming its northern extremity, 
bore due cast, less than half an hour distant. From 
it the coast curves off in a general direction S. E. 
(luitc to the base of the eastern mountains. At 
the mouth of the Jordan, on its western side, a 
small tongue of land or low promontory runs out into 
the sea, forming a bay towards the west. This point 
now bore E. by S. This portion of the sea, as wc 
have seen, is much narrower than the part beyond 
Has cl-Ecshkhah. 

'I’hc earth, as we advanced, was in many places 
white with a nitrous crust ; and we picked up occa- 
sionally small liunps of pure sulphur, ot the size of a 

‘ Sec* in Vol. I, p. On. " Journal from Aleppo to Jeru- 

‘MIa.ssol(|uiRt’s Tteise, p. sakni, March ilOth. 

I'orsk&l, Doscr. Animalunn, p. IJ. 
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nutmeg or walnut. In some parts the surface was 
damp, so that the horses slipped ; in others it was 
more like ashes, and they sank in at every step. 

We now found that we still had enough of the day 
left to pay a visit to the Jordan before going to Jeri- 
cho ; and as this would be a great saving of time, and 
we should thereby avoid the inconvenience of an escort 
from the garrison, we determined to take tliis course. 
On proposing it to our guides, sonic of the younger 
ones hesitated for fear of robbers ; but the Khatib as- 
sented at once. We therefore turned more to the I’ight 
for a time ; and then proceeded about N. E. by E. 
This brought us in half an hour into the midst of a 
second thicket of shrubs and canes around the north- 
ernmost point of the sea, watered by another brackish 
fountain called ’Ain Jehair. On the flats and shoals 
along the shore in this part, there is in summer a de- 
posit of salt, as at Birket el-Khiilil beyond ’Ain Jidy. 
We were soon clear of the thicket ; and at a quarter 
before one, crossed a small sluggish stream of salt 
water rmming through marshy ground towards the 
sea. 

Beyond this point the plain assumed a new cha- 
racter. All traces of vegetation ceased, except occa- 
sionally a lone sprig of the Ilubeibeh or alkaline plant, 
which we had seen at ’Ain Jidy. The surface was 
almost a dead leicl, covered with a thin smooth ni- 
trous crust, through which the feet of men and horses 
broke and sank as in ashes, up to the ankles. The 
tract continued of tin's character, with a few gentle 
swells, until we reached the banks of the Jordan at 
I** 40', at a ford or crossing-place called cl-Helu, con- 
siderably below the spot usually visited by the pilgrims 
and travellers. It is indeed the lowest point where the 
river is o)-dinarily crossed. 

Thf' I pper or outer banks of the Jordan, where we 
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thus came upon it, arc not more than one hundred 
rods apart ; with a descent of fifty or sixty feet to the 
level of the lower valley in which the river flows. 
There was here no sign of vegetation along the upper 
banks, and little, if any, in the valley below ; except a 
narrow strip of canes, here occupying a still lower tract 
along the brink of the channel on each side. AVith 
these were intermingled occasionally tamarisks, and 
the species of willow called by the Arabs liishrdsh, 
the Agnus casfus of botanists, from which the pilgrims 
usually carry away branches for staves, after dipping 
them in the Jordan. Looking down upon the river 
from the high upper bank, it seemed a deep, sluggish, 
discoloured stream, winding its way slowly through a 
cane-brake. Further up the river, wc could see that 
the high upper banks w'crc wider apart, and the bor- 
der of vegetation much broader, with many trees.’ 

AV’’e dei.ccndcd the high outer bank some rods 
above the crossing-place ; but found it impossible to 
n’ach the channel at that point, partly on account of 
the thickness of the cane-brake, and partly because 
the stream was now apparently swollen, filling its 
immediate banks to the brim, and in some places 
slightly overflowing them so as to cover the bottom of 
the brake. At this point, and as far as we could see, 
this strip of vegetation was itself skirted by offsets or 
banks five or si.x. feet high. So that here the river 
might strictly be said to have three sets of banks, viz. 
the upper or outer ones, forming the first descent from 
the level of the great valley ; the lower or middle ones 
enclosing the tract of canes and other vegetation ; and 


' Amonp: tho troos anti shrubs 
up ani said to ho the Rhaiu- 
(jSiihk) and Oloandor. llas- 
[). hVJ. Huokinghatn, p. »*]!.>. 
Jacob do Vitry speaks of the canes 
^I'owing along the Jordan as used 


for huildiug huts ; they are so used 
at thc‘ present day. “ Et ripas 
idoneas a<l arundiues sen caunas 
proereoiidas, ex (piibus tecta do- 
moruiu tegunt, et parietes contex- 
nut c. 6J. p. 107G. 
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the actual banks of the channel. Further up the river, 
it is said, the lower tract of canc-bi'akc disappears ; and 
the stream flows between the middle or second banks 
just described, which are there covered with trees 
and bushes. 

Wc proceeded therefore to the place of crossing, 
where there was an opening through the canes and 
trees. Here the low banks of the channel were broken 
or worn away for the convenience of passing, and 
were now covered by the water. There was a still 
though very rapid current ; the water was of a clayey 
colour, but sweet and delightfully refreshing, after the 
water to which we had been conlined for the last two 
davs since leaving 'Ain Jid}', — cither rain-water stand- 
ing in holes in the Wadys and full of animalcula?, or 
the brackish waters of ’Ain cl-Fcshkhah. Wc esti- 
mated the l)readth of the stream to be 1‘rom eighty to 
one hundred feet. The guides supposed it to be now ten 
or twelve feet deep. I bathed in the river, without 
going out into the deep channel ; the bottom here (a 
hollow place in the bank) was clayey mud with also 
blue clay. I waded out ten or twehc feet, and thus 
far the water was not over the hips ; but a little fur- 
ther, several of the party who swam across, found it 
suddenly beyond their depth. The current was so 
strong, that even Komeh, a stout swimmer of the Nile, 
was carried down several yards in crossing, I’his 
place is strictly not a ford ; we understood that the 
river could never be crossed here by animals without 
swimming; and the Aga of .lerielio afterwards told 
us, that he was accustomed to swim his horse in 
crossing higher up. 

The sand-hills which here form the upper banks, 
arc of the same naked character as tlie desert wc had 
pas.scd over in coining to this spot. From tlicin wc could 
distinguish, some miles higher up the river, the ruined 
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convent of St. John the Baptist, standing upton the 
brow of the upper bank, or first descent from the plain, 
near the place where the Latin pilgrims bathe in the 
Jordan. The Arabs call it Kusr el-Yehud, ‘ Jews’* 
Castle.’ The bathing-place of the Greek pilgrims is 
two or three miles below the convent ; yet caeh party 
claims to bathe at the spot where our I^ord was bap- 
tized by John. Far in the north, a sharp conical peak 
was seen standing out like a bastion from the western 
mountains ; our Arabs called it Kiim Surtubeh. Op- 
posite to us across the river lay the plains of Moab. 
The eastern mountains here retire in a small arc of a 
circle, forming a sort of recess, and leaving the eastern 
plain much broader than in any other part. It is ap- 
parently covered with shrubs ; especially towards the 
mountains, which seemed to be two or three miles dis- 
tant. Just lielow the crossing-place, the Wady Hesbdn 
comes in from the same mountains, descending through 
a verdant region at their toot, which indeed owes its 
fertility to the Wady. Further north, the similar 
Wady Sha’ih comes down from the vicinity of es-Salt, 
and enters the Jordan nearly east of Jericho. At its 
mouth is the ordinary lord of the river.' 


run JOltOA.N AM) ITS VALLEY. 

The present Arabic name for the Jordan is esh- 
Sheri’ah, ‘ the watering-place ; ’ to which the epithet 
d-Kehir, ‘ the great,’ is sometimes annexed.- The 


' From the high bank r.oar cl- 
llolu, .Tebol cs-Salt or Gilc.nl t>ore 
N. ao-E. Kusr el-Ychiid N Kum 
.Surtubeh N. 8' W. ’Ain 
tJin bovond Joricho, about N. .jO" W. 
Kusr lltyla N. 70° W. 

■ To distinguish it from (lie She- 
voL. n. • s 


ri’at cl-Mandhrir or Varmuk, the 
ancient Hieroinax, v»hich joins it 
from tiio east about two hours be- 
low the lake of Tiberias. Burck- 
bardf, pp. ‘274. Edrisi, cd. 

Jaubert, p. Abulfeda? Tab. 

Syr. p. 148. 
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ibrm et~ Urdun, however, is not unknown among Ara- 
bian writers.* The common name of the great valley 
through Avhich it thus flows below the lake of Tibe- 
rias, is el-Ghor, signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually between two mountains ; and the same name 
continues to be applied to the A'alley quite across the 
whole length of the Dead Sea, and for some distance 
bcyoiid.- 

It has so happened, that until the present century, 
most pilgrims and travellers have visited the valley of 
the Jordan only at Jericho; so that we have had no 
account of the features of its upper part in the vicinity 
of the lake of Tiberias. Of the earlier pilgrims indeed, 
Antoninus Martyr at the close of the sixth century, 
and St. Willibald in the eighth, passed down through 
the whole length of the valley from Tiberias to Jeri- 
cho ; and in the year. 1 100 king Baldwin I. accom- 
panied a train of pilgrims from Jericho to Tiberias**; 
but we have nothing more than a mere notice of these 
joumies. In like manner, the various excursions of 
the crusaders across the Clhbr throw no light upon its 
character. In the year 1799 the French penetrated' 
to the south end of the lake of Tiberias, but ho furthef. 
In 1806, Seetzen crossed the valley just south of the 
same lake ; but describes it only in \ cry general 
terms.^ Burckhardt in 1812 was twice in its northern 
part; .and travelled along it from Beisan to a point 
several hours below, on his way to cs-Salt.’ Six years 
later, in the winter of 181H, Lhy and Mangles passed 


1 AbulfodJii Tab. Syr. p. 147. 
SchiiKons, Index in Vit. Salndin 
art. Pluvivs Jordatit.,. 

^ It thus corresj' nids tu tlio 
Aulon of Kusebins and .reromc ; see 
Onomaslicon. — (;n the (Jlior, j o 
ildrisi. par Jaubert, pp. ‘WS. 
Abulfedai Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, 
pp. ^ ns Iin.cr in Vit. 


Salad, art. Ahjaiiruni. Roland, Pa- 
lavst. p. yo.O. Abulfedn says cor- 
loctly that the same valley extends 
to Ailab. 

' Fulcher. Carnot, 21. p. 402* ... 

‘ Zach’s Monath Corr. xviii. 

p. 

• Travels, &c. pp. 2 $ 44 , seq. 
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down from Tiberias to Bcisftn ; thence crossed' over 
into the country around Jerash ; and returned from cs- 
Salt to Nabulus, fording the Joi’dan several miles above 
Jericho.* About the same time Mr. Bankes, accom- 
panied by Buckingham, crossed the valley obliquely 
from Jericho, passing the river apparently at the same 
ford (or very near it) as Irby and Mangles.'^ 

According to Burckhardt, the Ghor at the upper 
end runs in a course from N. by E. to S. by W. and is 
about two hours broad.'' Opposite Jericho wc found 
its general course to be the same ; but in consiiqucncc 
of the retiring of the mountains on both sides, to 
which I have already alluded, its breadth is here 
much greater, being not less than three and a half or 
tour hours. The Jordan issues from the lake of Tibe- 
rias near its S. W. corner, where are still traces of tlic 
site and walls of the ancient Taricha*a.‘' The river 
at first winds very much, and flows for three hours 
near the W'estern hills ; then turns to the eastern, on 
which side it continues its course for several hours, to 
the district called Kurn el-Hcmar, ‘ Ass’s Horn,’ two 
* hours below Beisan ; where it again returns to the 
western side of the valley.’* Lower down, the Jordan 
follows more the middle of the great \ allcy ; though 
opposite Jericho and towards the Dead Sea, its course 
is nearer to the eastern mountains ; about two third's 
or three quarters of the valley lying here upon its 
western side. 

A few hundred yards below the point where the 
Jordan issues from the lake of Tilx“rias, is a ford, close 
by th6 ruins of a llomau bridge of ten arches." About 

' Travels, pp, 000-305. 3*20. Palaest. p. 1020. Comp. Pococke, 

® Buckingham’s Travels in Palest. ii. p. 70. lol. 

P*313. scq. ' Burckliardt, pp. 344, 345, Irby 

Page 344. and ^\angles, 1. c. 

^ Seetzeii, 1. c. p. 350. Irby and '• Irby and Mangles, pp. 206. 
Mangles, p. 300. See Roland’s 301, 
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two hours further down is another old bridge', called 
Jisr el-Mejami’a, eonsisting of one arch in the centre, 
with small arches upon arches at the sides ; and also 
a Khiin upon the western bank.* Somewhat higher 
up, but in sight of this bridge, is another ford.^ That 
near Beisan lies in a direction S. S. E. from the town.'* 
Indeed, “ the river is fordable in many places during 
summer ; but the few spots where it may be crossed 
in the rainy season, arc known only to the Arabs.”'' 

The banks of the Jordan appear to preserve cvery- 
whci'c a tolerably uniform character, such as we have 
described them above. “ Tlie river flows in a valley 
of about a quarter of an hour in breadth, [sometimes 
more and sometijnes less,] which is considcralily lower 
than the rest of the Ghor;” in the northern part about 
forty feet.’’ This lower valley, where Burckhardt saw 
it, was “ covered with high trees and a luxuriant ver- 
dure, affording a striking contrast with the sandy 
slopes that border it on both sides.” Further down, 
the verdure occupies in some parts a still lower strip 
along the river’s brink. So we saw it; and so also 
it seems to he described by l\)eocke near the convdHt 
of St. .John.''' 

The channel of the river varies in different places ; 
being in some wider and more shallow, and in others 
narrower and deeper. At the ford near Beisan on the 
12th of March, Ii hy and Mangles found the breadth 
to be one hundred and fl)rty feet by measure ; the 
stream was swift and reached above the bellies of the 

I Irby and Mansles, n. .Wl. ■ Uiiickliariit, pp. .141, 343. 

Seetzen, l.c. p. .‘i.'jl Messrs Smirh '■ “ rrotii tti<‘ hij'li bank indeed 

and Dodge crossed the river by this of the river [meaning the usual 
bridge in 1834. The Khan was then lev(!l of tlie lower valley,] there is 
in Uic. a descent in many places to» a lower 

* Knekingham, 1. c )>. US. ground, which is four or five feet 
I5urc4|iardt, p. ey.i. above the water, and is frequently 

p. 314 covered with wood;” Pococke, it 

rad; p. 34.5. p. 33. fol. 1 
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horses. When Burckhardt passed there in July, it 
was about three feet deep.' On the return of the 
former travellers twelve days later (March 25th), they 
found the river at a lower ford extremely rapid, and 
were obliged to swim their horses.* On the 29th of 
January in the same year, as Mr. Bankcs crossed at or 
near the same lower find, the stream is described as 
flowing rapidly over a bed of pebbles, but as easily 
fordable for the horses.'* Near the convent of St. John, 
the stream at the annual visit of the pilgrims at Easter 
is sometimes said to be narrow and flowing six feet 
below the banks of' its channel.^ At the Greek bath- 
ing-plaee lower down, it is described in 1815, on the 
3d of May, as rather more than fifty feet wide and five 
feet deep, running with a violent current ; in some 
other parts it was very di-ep.’’ In 1 835, on the 23d of 
April, my companion waxs upon the banks higher up, 
nearly opposite Jericho, and found the water eonsider- 
abl}^ below them. I'lie lower tract of eanc-lirake did 
not exist in that part. 

'fhese xiR' the most definite notices which I have 
been able to find respecting the Jordan and its chan- 
nel ; and I have collected them here, because they 
have a bearing on another xpiestion of some interest, 
viz. the annual rise and supposed regular overflow of 
the waters of the river. It is indeed generally assumed 
that the Jordan of old, somewhat like the Nile, regu- 
larly overflowed its banks in the sjning, covering with 
its waters the whole of its lower valley, and perhaps 
sometimes large tracts of the broad Ghor itself.'* 

It .seems however to be generally admitted, that no 

* Irby and Mangles, p. 301. ^ Maiindrcll, Mai -h 30th. Has- 

Burckhardt, p. 345. selquist, llciso, p. 152. 

^ Trdvcls, pp. 304. 320. From * Tumor’s Tour, i*i. p. 224. 
this lowec ford the Kiirat er-Rubud Reland, PalcX>st. p. 273. Ba- 

bore N. E. 4 N. chiono, i. p. 1 10. scq. Pal. 

Buckingham, ]. c. p. 315. p. 01. cd. 2. ^ 

s 3 
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such extensive inundation takes place at the present 
day; and all the testimony above adduced goes to 
establish the same fact. It is therefore supposed that 
some change must have taken place, cither because the 
channel has been woni deeper than formerly, or be- 
cause the waters have been diminished or diverted.' 
But although at present a smaller quantity of rain may 
fall in Palestine than anciently, in consequence per- 
haps of the destruction of the Avoods and forests, j^et 
I apprehend that even the ancient rise of the river 
has been greatly exaggerated. The sole accounts we 
have of the annual increase of its Avaters, arc found in 
the earlier scriptural history of the Israelites ; Avhere 
according to the English A crsion the Jordan is said to 
“ OA'crfloAV all its banks ” in the first month, or all the 
time of* harA'est." But the original HebreAv expresses 
in these passages nothing more, than that the Jordan 
“ Avas full (or filled) up to all its banks,” meaning the 
banks of its channel ; it ran Avith full banks, or Avas 
brim-full. The same sense is given by the Septuagint 
and Vulgate.'' 

Thus understood, the biblical account corresponds 
entirely to Avhat avc find to Iao the case at the present 
day. '^rhe Israelites crossed the Jordan four days 
before the passoAcr (I'.aster), Avhich they aflerAvards 
celebrated at CJilgal on the fourteenth day of the first 
month.^ Then, as uoav, the harvest occurred during 


‘ MMundn-ll, MaiTli JJOni. 

Jo?h. iii. l.j. I Chron xii. It. 
Tlie only oilier allusion to a rise 
of the Jordan in harvest is in Sirac. 
rvxiv or oO.'; where, however, 
an inundation is noL nec* urily 
implied. — The phras “ swelling 
of Jordan,” Engliali version Jer. 
xii. 5. xlix. IfJ. 1. 4‘i. should he 
rendered pride of Jordan,” a.s 
in /ech. xi. 3. where tlie original 
word is» Jt reiers lo the 


verdure and thickets along the 
banks, but has no allusion to a rise 
of the waters. , » . , 

Ifcb. vnnr7rby 

8opt. Kllif oXjjv Ti)v KpiJ"^ 

Triia nvrov, Vlllg. “ Jordanls HU- 
tem ripa.s alvei »ui tempore messis 
impleverat.” Luther also gives the 
same sense correctly : “ 6er Jor- 
dan aber war voll an alluu seinea 
Ufirn.” 

< Josh. iv. ID, V, 
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April and early in May, the barley preceding the 
wheat harvest by two or three weeks. Then, as now, 
there was a slight annual rise of the river, which caused 
it to flow at this season with full banks, and some- 
times to spread its waters even over the immediate 
banks of its channel, where they are lowest, so as in 
some places to fill the low tract covered with trees 
and vegetation along its sides.' Further than this there 
is no evidence, that its inundations have ever extended; 
indeed the very fact of their having done so, would in 
this soil and climate necessarily have carried back the 
line of vegetation to a greater distance froin the channel. 
Did the Jordan, like the Nile, spread out its waters 
over a wide region, they would no doubt everywhere 
produce the same lavish fertility. 

Although therefore the Jordan probably never pours 
its floods, ill any case, beyond the limits of its green 
border, yet it is natural to suppose, that the amount of 
its rise must vary in different years, according to the 
variable (Quantity of rain which may annually fall. This 
consideration will account in a great measure for the 
various reports and estimates of travellers. It may 
also appear singular, that this annual increase Should 
(so far as we yet know) take place near the close of the 
rainy season, or even after it, rather than at an earlier 
period, when the rains are heaviest. This is sometimes 
referred to the late melting of the snows on Jcbcl 
esh-Sheikh or llermon-; but at this season these snows 
have usually long been melted, and only the mighty 
head of Hermon is decked with an icy crown. The 
fact however may he easily^ explained, I apprehend, 
upon ordinary principles. 

' Burckhardt says loosely that lower plain, where ho saw it, was 
the Jordan in winter, (meaning “ covennl with high tret^s and a 
generally the rainy season,) “ in- luxuriant verdure,'* Travels, &c. 
nndutes the plain in the bottom of pp. ;)44, 
the narrow valley.** But this whole ^ Bachicue, i. p.,Ul. 

" 8 4 
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In the first place, the heavy rains of November and 
December find the earth in a parched and thirsty 
state ; and among the loose limestone rocks and caverns 
of Palestine, a far greater proportion of the water is 
under the circumstances absorbed, than is usual in 
occidental counti'ies, where iTiins are frequent. Then 
too the course of the Jordan below the lake of Tibe- 
rias is comparatively short ; no living sti’caras enter it 
irom the mountains, except the Yarmuk and the Ziirka 
from the east ; and the smaller torrents from the hills 
would naturally, at the most, produce but a sudden 
and temporary rise. Whether such an effect docs 
actually take place, ^vc are not informed ; as no travel- 
ler has yet seen the Jordan during the months of 
November and December. liUtc in January and early 
in March 1818, as we have seen, nothing of the kind 
was perceptible.’ 

But a more important, and perhaps the chief cause 
of the phenomenon, lies (I apprehend) in the general 
conformation of the region through which the Jordan 
flows. The rains which descend u])on Anti-Lebanon 
and the mountains around the upper pai t of the Jordan, 
and which might be expected to produce sudden and’^ 
violent inundations, are received into the basins of 
the Huleh and the lake of Tiberias, and there spread, 
out over a broad surface ; so that all violence is de- 
stroyed ; and the stream that issues from them, can 
only flow with a regulated current, varying in depth 
according to the elevation of the lower lake. These 
lakes indeed may be compared to great regulators, 
which control the violence of tlu; Jf)rdan, and prevent 
its inundations. The jjrin'iiplc is precisely the same, 
(though on a far inferior . scale,) as that which pre- 
vents the sudden rise and overflow of the magnificent 
streams connecting the great lakes of North America. 

‘ pp. 200, above. , 
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^As now the lake of Tiberias reaches its highest level 
at the close of the rainy season, the Jordan naturally 
flows with its fullest current for some time after that 
period ; and as the rise of the lake naturally varies 
(like that of the Dead Sea) in different years, so also 
the fulness of the Jordan. 

All these circumstances, the low bed of the river, 
the absence of inundation and of tributary streams, 
combine to leave the greater portion of the Ghor a 
solitary desert. Such it is described in antiquity, and 
such we find it at the present day. Josephus speaks of 
the Jordan as flowing “ through a desert and of this 
plain as in summer scorched by heat, insalubrious, and 
watered by up stream except the Jordan.' The portion 
of it which we had thus far crossed has already been 
described ; and wc afterwards bad opportunity to over- 
look it for a great distance towards the north, where 
it retained the same character. Near the ford five or 
six miles above Jericho, the plain is described as 
“ generally unfertile, the soil being in many places 
encrusted witli salt, and having small heaps of a white 
])owder, like suli)hur, scattered at short intervals over 
its surface;” here too the bottom of the lower valley 
is generally barren.- In the northern part of the Ghor, 
according to liurckhardt, “ the great number of rivulets 
Avhich descend from the mountains on both sides, and 
fonn numerous pools of stagnant water, produce in 
many places a pleasing verdure, and a luxuriant 
growth of wild hcrl)age and grass; but the greater 
part of the ground is a parched desert, of which a few 

' Joseph. 'B. J. iii. 10. similar sense Jerome, Comm, in 

^^rifivEi T^v tirura Zech. xi. J. “ *Sic Jordaiii fliivio 

7ro\\,)v dvafifTQovfitvoQ t tj i a r, ... fremitiun jiuixit leoiium prop** 
rr'iv 'A(r0n\rTrti^ Xi/n i/r. Ibid, tor ardorcm sitis, ct ob deserti vici- 
IV. 8. 2, ’EK7ri»pr»rat iiiam et laiitndincm vastjp solitudi- 

ITf^iov, Kai (V uis, c* aruiidiiiota ct carocta.” 

ToP yt'^i - litickiughain, 1. c. pp. 313, 314. 

nXifv Tov 'lopiViPcr. — III a 
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spots only are cultivated by the Bedawin.”^ So too 
in the southern part, where similar rivulets or foun- 
tains exist, as around Jericho, there is an exuberant 
fertility ; but these seldom reach the Jordan, and have 
no effect upon the middle of the Ghor; Nor are the 
mountains upon each side less rugged and desolate 
than they have been described along the Dead Sea. 
The w'cstern cliffs overhang the valley at an elevation 
of a thousand or twelve hundred feet ; while the eastern 
mountains are indeed at first less lofty and precipitous, 
but rise further back into ranges from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred feet in height. 

Such is the Jordan and its valley ; that venerated 
stream, celebrated on almost every pagg of the Old 
Testament as. the border of the Promised Land, Avhose 
floods were miraculously “ driven back,” to afford a 
passage for the Israelites. In the New Testament it is 
still more remarkable fl)r the baptism of our Saviour; 
when the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of God 
descended upon him, “ and lo, a voice from heaven 
saying, This is my beloved son!”- We now stoo& 
upon its shores, and had bathed in its waters, and fe^ 
ourselves surrounded by hallowed associations. Thfe 
exact places of these and other e\cnt.s eonncctcd with 
this part of the Jordan, it is in vain to seek after ; nor 
is this necessary, in order to awaken and fully to enjoy 
all the emotions, whicdi the region around is adapted to 
inspire. 

As to the passage of the Israelites, the pilgrims of 
Course regard it as having occurred near the places 
where they bathe, or not far below. Mistaken piety 
seems early to have fixed upon the spot, and erected 
a church and set up the twelve stones near to the 
supposed site of Gilgal, five miles from the Jordan. 
This is deseiibe(i by Arculfus at the clo.se of the 

‘ Tra^vcls, &c. p. ;34i. Malt. iii. 13. seq. 
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seventh, and by St. Willibald in the eighth century; 
and the twelve stones arc still mentioned by Rudolph 
de Suchem in the fourteenth.* . In later times, Irby and 
Mangles remark, that “ it would be interesting to search 
for the twelve stones” near the ford where they crossed, 
some distance above Jericho.* But the circumstances of 
the scriptural narrative, 1 apprehend, do not permit us 
to look so high up ; nor indeed for any particular ford or 
point, unless for the passage of the ark. “ The waters 
that came down from above, stood, and rose up upon 
a hcap....ajid those that came down toward the sea.... 
failed and were cut oft*; and the people passed over 
right against Jericho.”* That is, the waters above 
being held back, those below flowed oft* and left the 
channel towards the Dead Sea dry ; so that the peo- 
ple, amounting to more than two millions of souls, 
were not confined to a single point, but eould pass over 
any part of the empty ehaimcl direetly from the plains 
of Moab towards Jericho. 


We quitted the banks of the Jordan at 2'' 35' on a 
course N. W. i N. for Jericho, intending to visit a foun- 
tain on the way, and also the ruin which the Arabs 
called Kiisr Hajla. Some of our younger Arabs had 
aft'ected great fear in remaining so long at the river, as 
wandering robbers sometimes lie in wait there for 
travellers. But the Khatib, who seemed not to know 
fear, rebuked them, exclaiming : “ Let come wlio will, 
we will all die together.” He was indeed a flne speci- 
men of a spirited Arab chief. 

Crossing the desert tract for half an hour or more, 
we came upon a broad shallow w'ater-bcd extending 

* Adamnanus ox Arculfo, ii. 14/ - TravelsJ, p. 320/ Sa4ooBuck* 

13. St. WilUbaldi Hoderp. 18. Uud. inghani, p. 313. 
de Suchem in lleissb. des b. l.audes, dobh. iii. IC. 

• P. 849, 
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from north to south, covered with a forest of low 
shrubs. Fifteen minutes further we reached another 
low tract running from west to east towards the former, 
and occupied by a fine grove of the Rishrash or willow 
(Agnus castus).* Most of the trees were young ; but 
some of them old and very large. Within this grove at 
the upper or western end, we came at 3.^ o’clock to the 
source of all this fertility, a bcautifid fountain of per- 
fectly sweet and limpid water, enclosed by a circular 
wall of masonry five feet deep, aod sending forth a 
stream which waters the tract below^ It is regarded as 
the finest whiter of the w hole Ghbr ; and bears among 
the Arabs the name of ’Ain I lajla. 

This fine fountain I have not found mentioned by 
any traveller. From it the tower of Jericho bears N. 
W. 4 W. and Kusr Ilajla S. W. by W. The name Hajla 
is identical with the ancient name Reth-IIoglah, a 
place on the boundary-line between Judah and Benja- 
min ; which, commencing at or near the mouth of the 
Jordan, and passing by Beth-Hoglah, went up through 
the mountains to En-Shemesh and so to En-Rogel 
and the valley of Ilinnom.' The position of this spot 
accords well with such a course ; and as f()untains arc 
one of the permanent and most important features of 
this region, and of course least likely to lose their 
ancient names, I am disposed to regard this as the site 
of the ancient Beth-Iloglah. We souglit however in 
vain for traces of ruins in the vicinity of the fountain. 
Jerome places Beth-IIoglah at two miles from the Jor- 
dan towards Jericho; although he at the same time 
confounds it with the threshing floor of Atad beyond 
the Jordan.'* The name was then extant ; but is not 

t Vitex Agnus < istus. IfasscI' Comp. Gon. I. 10, 11. Whatever 
qulst Keisc, p. 555. may be the meaning of the phrase 

^ Josh. XV. 5, (j. xviii. 19, 20. “ beyond Jordan,” in this passage 

See abovn, Vol. I. p. 4‘Ri. of Genchis, there can be no doubt 

3 Onoiuast. art. Area Atad, that the “ traus Jordahem” of Jc* 
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Again mentioned until the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Eugesippus and Brocardus appear to have 
heard of it in the same place, as also other travellers 
down to the end of the sixteenth century.* Since that 
time I find no mention of the name until quite re- 
cently.'* — The name Kusr llajla which the Arabs give 
to the ruin twenty minutes distant S. W. by W. is 
doubtless borrowed by them from the fountain. 

Sending our servants forward direct to Jericho, in 
order to pitch the tent and prepare for our arrival, we 
turned off to visit the ruin just mentioned. . It proved 
to be a Greek convent ; the walls yet standing in part, 
and well built of hewn stones. The chapel is easily 
made out ; and the pictures of Saints arc still to be 
seen upon its walls. The native Christians now give 
it the name of Deir Mar Yohanna Hajla, to distinguish 
it from the other convent of St. John the Baptist, near 
the river further north.'’ — From the ruin, the top of 
Usdum was just visible at the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
its middle point bearing about S. 15'’ W. the direction 
of the northern Ghor being at the same time about N. 
15'' E. I'lie cliff el-Mersed by ’Ain Jidy bore S. 20® 
W. Westivard from the north end of the sea, the re- 
treating of the mountains forms a sort of amphitheatre ; 
in this part the mountains arc lower, and a break is 
seen in them, with a , pass leading over to Mar Stiba, 
This pass is called Kuneitirah, and bore S. 60° W.^ 

rome writing al, Jk^thlohoni, must • Berggren, Rosor, &c. iii. p. 
refer to thi) eastern side of the river. l;3. Stockh. 18J8. Germ. vol. iii, 
Jerome gives the distance from p. 110. 

the ancient Jericho at five Jvomau ’ Maundrell visited these ruins 
miles. » . March 00th, but gives them no 

‘ Kugesipp. in L. Allatii 8ym- name. Borggreii heard the name 
mikta, Col. Agr. lOoO, p. 1 iO, ilro- Kusr ITajIa ; I. c. 
cardus, c. vii. p. 178. Further, •» This road was aken by Schu- 
Breydenbach in lleissb. p. bert from the Dead Sea to Mar 

B. de Saligniaco, tom. ix. c. 5. Saba; lleisc, iii. p. 94. seq, 
Zuallardo, Viaggio, ike. p. 240. 
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Throitgh the break a low conical peak was pointed out, 
bearing S. 58" W. which was said to be the site of a 
mined town called Mird. The town of Jericho bore 
N. 38"W. 

These, ruins belong doubtless to one of the many 
monasteries, which once stood in tly) plain of Jericho ; 
most of which have been so utterly destroyed as to 
leave no trace behind. The earliest and inost import- 
ant of all, appears to have been that of St. John the 
Baptist on the banks of The Joi'dan; the ruins of which 
are now called by the Arabs Kusr el-Ychud. It ex- 
isted before the time of Justinian; for Procopius 
relates, that this emperor caused a well to be con- 
stracted in it, and built also another convent in the 
desert of Jordan, dedicated to St. Panteleemon.’ The 
pilgrims of the subsequent centuries speak only of tlie 
fomicr and its church ; and describe it as large and 
w*ell-built.^ In that age the annual throng of pilgrims 
to bathe in the Jordan took place at the Kpipbany ; 
nothing is said of Easteiv‘ The monk Bernard in the 
ninth century says there were here many convents.^ 
In the twelfth century Phocas speaks of the convenl 
of St. John as having been thrown down by an earth- 
quake, but rebuilt by the liberality of the Greek em- 
peror ; while at the same time two other monasteries, 
those of Calamon and Chrysostom, existed in the • 
vicinity ; and a fourth, that of St. Gerasinuis, had been 
undermined and thro\vn down by the waters of the 
Jordan.® In the fourteenth century, wdicn Rudolph de 
Suchem visited the monastery of St. John, it w’as still- 
inhabited by Greek monks ; but near the close of the 


‘ Procop. do TKdii. Just. v. 9. • Bernard do Loc. Sanct. 16. 

’ Adanmaiius, ii. ifi. St. Willi- “ In quibus cjuoque locismultacon- 

1)ald Hod(i* p. 17. Bernard, Bi. sistunf. Monastcria.’* 

® Antoninu.s Mart, 1 1 . St. Willi- ' Job. Phocas de Loc. Sanct. 

bald, ib. 17. 22-24. * 
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fifteenth, Tucher and then Breydenbach found it in 
ruins ; and such it has continued ever since.’ 

To which of the other convents above named the 
ruins of the pi’cscnt Kiisr Hajla may have belonged, 
or whether to any of them,*! am not able to determine. 
It would seem to, have borne among the Arabs the 
name of Hajla (from the fountain) as early as the fif- 
teenth century ; for Breydenbach speaks of Bcthagla 
as a place where Greek monks had foi*mcrly dwelt.* 
It was of course already in rums ; though B. dc Salig- 
niaco, in 1522, says it was then inhabited (perhaps tem- 
porarily) by monks of the order of St, Basil.’’ In the 
same age it was known also to the Latins as the con- 
vent of St. Jerome, and was coupled with a legendary 
penance of that father in the adjacent desert. Under 
this name it is mentioned by Tucher in 14/9; and is 
also described by Boniface and Quaresmius, as a ruin 
with pictures of Jerome and other saints upon the 
walls.’ 

We left Kiisr Hajla at 4.^ o’clock for Jericho, over 
a beautiful and perfectly level plain of more than an 
hour in breadth. The whole tract might be tilled with 
case ; as the soil is light and fertile, like that of Egypt, 
and needs only the surplus waters around Jericho in 
order to become exceedingly productive. At present 
it is merely sprinkled with shrubs like the desert, and 
Avith occasional patches of wild grass, now dry and 
parched. Here Ave saAV tracks of Avild SAvine, and mul- 
titudes of holes of the jerboa. 

At 5 \ o’clock, being still in the plain half an hour 
from the Aullage, avc came suddenly upon the remains 
of a former site, exhibiting the foundations of thick 


' R. lie Siichcm in Reissb. p. 849. ^ Tom. ix. c. 5. 

Tucher, ibid. p. C70. Rreydeiibach, ** Tucher in Reissb. p. 07 1. Qua- 
ibid; p. 110. re.suiius, ii. p. 76i?. Adrichomlus, 

' Reissb. des h. Landes, p. 1*29. p. 183. 
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walls of well-hewn stones. A quadrangular tract* of 
some size seemed to have been surrounded by a wall ; 
within which were the substructions of a large regular 
building and other smaller ones. About ten or fifteen 
minutes further south, on a low mound in the plain, 
we could perceive other iiiins apparently of a like 
kind.* Both these sites I am disposed to regard as the 
substructions of some of the many monasteries above 
enumerated, which formerly stood upon the plain. Or 
perhaps one of them may have been the Gilgal men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome and by the pilgrims of 
the centuries before the crusades, situated two miles 
from Jericho and five miles from the Jordan, where was 
a large church held in high repute.^ The disappearance 
of the hewn stones is sufficiently accounted for, by the 
various Saracenic aqueducts still standing in the plain ; 
to say nothing of the repeated constructions of the later 
village. 

After Icat ing this spot, as we ap])roachcd the tower 
or castle (so called) of Jericho, we came upon traces 
of cultivation, and passed over fields from-which cre^ 
of maize, millet, iinligo, and the like, had been taken- 
apparently the year before. Trees ol‘ the Niibk were 
scattered around, and also the Zukkum or balsam- 
tree. Crossing the deep bed of a moimtain torrent 
now dry, which here runs down eastward through the 


‘ This is probably the spot de- 
scribe rl by iVIonro as ‘‘ a niouiid 
with si one sub.st ructions, and a 
large cistern, and the remains of 
thick walls upon the surface of the 
soil at no great distance.” Surn- 
inor Ramble, i. p. l-iH. lb* held it 
to bt‘ the site of Cynros, a fortress 
so named by Herod in honour of 
his mother. But according to Jo- 
sephus, this fortress as situateil 
ovtr KitOit'n fnOtj Jericho ; 

and must iherefore be .sought ou 
br Uft' »• the western mountain. 


Antiq. xvi. 5. 2, B. J. i. 21. 4. 9. 
ii. 18. G. 

Kii-sob. ct Ilicron. Onomast. 
art. (rfilfjnla et JJunos. Adamna- 
inis, ii. 14, l.y St. Willibald, IH. 
Brocardus transfers this Gilgal to 
the west side of Jericho near the 
mountain (^uarantana; c. vii. p. 178. 
vSo too K. de Suchem, p. 8(53. Thc^ 
church was therefore probably de- 
stroyed before the crusades ; indeed 
that which St. Willibald saw was 
small, and built only of wood. 
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.plain, W'c reached our tent at a quarter before G o’clock. 
We found it alrccady pitched on the northern bank of 
the Wady, near the castle and village, in a neglected 
garden among Nubk and fig-trees. 

We were glad to take jxisscssion of our temporary 
home. We had had a long and fatiguing day ; but a 
day too of intense and exciting enjoyment ; and we 
now rejoiced to recline our weary limbs upon our 
couches, and think only of rtqxise. After a week of 
.such toil and excitement, we likewise looked forward 
with gratification to a day of rest upon the morrow. 
The village and the Aga were forgotten for the night, 
and we saw nothing of either. The merry notes of 
frogs assured us that water was near; and as the 
darkness gathered around, we listened with delight to 
the chirping of the cricket and the song of the night- 
ingale. The loss welcome music of the musquito was 
also not wanting ; but these insects were not numerous. 
The thermometer at sunset stood at 7d" F. 

Suiidoi/, Mail 13///. We passed the ^yhole day at 
Jericho ; but in consequence of various circumstances, 
it had less of the quiet repose of the Christian Sabbath 
than we could have wished ; while the excessive heat 
gave us an uncondbrtable specimen of the climate t)f 
the (ihdr. 

As we sat at breakfast, we learned that the Aga 
had called to pay us a v isit ; but had gone away again 
on hearing that we were at our meal. We thought it 
better afterwards to return his civility, in order to 
have done with the matter of otlieial courtesies as soon 
as possible. Wc went accordingly, accompanied by 
our Sheikh, and tivund the Aga in the narrow court of 
the castle, by tlie side of a reservoir, under j. temporary 
shed or bow^r built up against the wall, preparing to 
set off in an hoi.r for the country east of the Jordan, 
Avhcrc he expe(.‘tc(l to be absent a week. Several 

VOL. n. T 
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Bedawin of the ’Adwiin were present, a tribe inhabit- 
ing- the tract across the Jordan, from the river to the 
summit of the mountains as far as to Hesban. This 
tribe had so misused and oppressed the Fellahin of 
the district, who dwell in the villages and till the 
ground, in which the government is interested, that 
they had abandoned their dwellings and fled to the 
region of Kcrak. The Aga had once been over in 
order to restrain the oppressions of the Bedawin, and 
induce the peasants to return ; and he had now sum- 
moned the ’Adwan whom we saw', to attend him on a 
second excursion. His purpose was to afford protection 
to the peasants, so that they might come dow'ii from the 
mountains and reap the harvest in the plain ; both for 
their own benefit and that of the government. 

The Aga rccei\ ed us verv courteouslv, and had his 
carpet spread for us in a better spot undc-r the shed 
on the inner side of the basin. lie was an active and 
intelligent Turk, with a thin visage and nose, and a 
European cast of countenance ; he was probably an 
Albanian. Although exceedingly civil tons, in respect 
to whom he had rcci'ived a personal oi'der from the 
governor of Jerusalem, yet he certainly looked capable 
of any deed of cruelty and blood. Two persons were 
sitting by with their legs chained together; these were 
Christians from ’Ajlun, who had been taken in some 
misdeed; thev had been examined bv the Aaa, who 
heel made out his report respecting them to the go- 
veriior of Jerusalem. An old priest was also |)resent, 
w’horn w'C recogni/cd as one of our former friends at 
n’aiyibeh. The Aga infin'ined us, that the country 
anmiid es-.Salt, ’Ajlun, and Jerash, was then quiet and 
safe, so that v c could visit it without danger, if we 
chose ; but tb- district around Kerak w-as still dis- 
turbed. I Ic seemed gratified to meet with some one 
who could speak Turkish wdth him, and was quite 
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communicative ; gave us two cups of coffee, a degree 
of civility quite unusual ; and said he had been ex- 
pecting us for several days. He was ready, he said, 
to escort us to the Jordan ; a kindness which we were 
very glad not to need ; and told his ollicers to aid us 
in all we might desire during his absence. The gar- 
rison appeared not to consist of more than a ■ dozen 
men, all Albanians. 

A poetical traveller might find here materials to 
make out quite a romantic descrijjtion of our visit. 
Here was the old tower or castle witli its decayed 
Avails, a memorial of the times of the crusades ; the 
narrow court with a reservoir and fountain ; and a 
boAver erected over tliem to shield off the burning 
beams t)f an oriental sun. On the inside of the cool 
fountain V>eneath the bower, the Aga and his visitors 
Averc seated on costly car))ets, all Avearing the Tarbush 
or oriental cap and tassel; and he with a splendid 
sash, Avith ‘^cimetar, pistols, and dagger in his girdle 
Opposite to us, on the other side of the reservoir, stood 
as silent s[)ectators the Avild fierce-looking chiefs i)f 
the '.\.d\v.ui, attired in the Kefiyeh and costume of the 
desert ; near Avhoui in strong contrast Avas seen the 
mild iigure of the old priest of Taiyibeh in his dark 
robes and blue turban, and our own stately Kliatlb 
looking on Avith a subdued expression of scornful in- 
dependence. Here and there round about Avas an 
ollicer or soliUer Avitl) pistols and scimetar ; behind, on 
our left, sat the tAvo prisoners, Avho probably Avould 
have told us a liir ditferent story of their fortunes ; 
one of them an (dd man Avith a long beard pounding 
cotfee ; and near them another old man cutting up the 
green leaves of tobacct). Young slaves, so iie of them 
jet black, and others Avith fair intelligent countenances, 
were loitering about, bringing eofice and pipes, or pre- 
senting the snufl’-box of the Aga to his guests ; maidens 
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came with water-skins, and having filled them at the 
fountain, bore them off on their shoulders ; while 
around the walls of the court, beautiful Arab horses, 
gaily caparisoned for the warlike expedition, were 
impatiently champing the bit and pawing the ground. 
All was oriental in full measure ; yet, with the excep- 
tion of the horses, all was miserable and paltry in the 
extreme. The reservoir was a large drinking-trough 
for animals in the midst of a stable-yard ; the bower 
was a shed of dry cornstalks' and straw, resting on 
rough crotclics ; and the persons and garments of the 
people were shabby and filthy. So much for the ro- 
mance of the scene. 

Leaving the Aga, from whose further civilities we 
were glad to be relieved so easily, we passed out of the 
court ; and observing some people threshing wheat a 
little cast of the castle, we walked towards them. It 
was truly a scriptural harvest-scene, where the reap- 
ing and the threshing go on hand in hand.- '^l''hc people, 
we found, were our old acquaintances, the inhabitants 
of Taiyibch, who had come down to the Clhor in n 
body, Avith their Avives and children and their priest, 
to gather in the Avheat-harvest. They had this year 
soAAm all the Avheat raised in the plain of Jei ieho, and 
were now gathering it on shares ; one half being re- 
tained for thcmscU'cs, one quarter going to the people 
of the Aullagc, and the remaining quarter to the soldiers 
of the garrison in behalf of the government. Tlie 
people of Jericho, it seems, arc too indolent, or, as it 
was said, too Aveak to till their OAvn lands. 

The Avheat Avas beautiful } it is cultivated solely by 
irrigation, Avithout Avhich nothing groAvs in the plain. 
Most of the fields were already reaped. The grain, as 

‘ 'rhat is, the dry stalks of * It brought up before our eyes 
viaizc, il.e Indian corn of tin* the scenes of the l>ook of Rntl» ; 
Unit'.l States c*. ii iii. 
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soon as it is cut, is brought in small sheaves to the 
thrcshing-flooi's on the backs of asses, or sometimes of 
camels. The little donkies are often so covered with 
their load of grain, as to be themselves hardly visible ; 
one sees only a mass of sheaves moving along as if of 
its own accord. A level spot is selected for the thresh- 
ing-floors ; which arc then constructed near each other, 
of a circular form, perhaps fifty feet in diameter, 
merely by beating down the earth hard. Upon these 
circles the sheaves arc spread out quite thick ; and the 
grain is trodden out by animals. Here were no less 
than five such floors, all trodden by oxen, cows, and 
youngta- cattle, arranged in each case five abreast, and 
driven round in a circle or rather in all directions over 
the floor. The sled or sledge is not here in use, though 
we afterwfirds met with it in the north of Palestine.' 
'^riie ancient machine with rollers w'c saw nowhere." 
By this process the straAv is broken up and becomes 
chaff. It is occasionally turned with a large wooden 
fork, having two prongs ; and when suflicicntly trod- 
den, is thrown up with the same fork against the wind, 
in order to sei)arate the grain, which is then gathered 
up and winnowed. The whole process is exceedingly 
wasteful, from the transpoitation on the backs of 
animals to the treading out upon the bare ground. The 
precept of Moses : “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out,”" was not very well regarded 
by our Christian friends ; many of their animals having 
Iheir mouths tied up; while among the Muhammedans, 

1 do not remember ever to have seen an animal 
muzzled. This precept serves to show, that of old, as 

J See under June at Se- same name; Mod. Egyptians, ii. 

bustieh. p. ‘i(>. — On the various modes of 

'Ms. xxviii. 127. seq. Niebuhr oriental thre.shiug, see Wiener Bibl. 
found it still in use in Egypt, called Ueahviirtcrb. i. p. 324 , 

Ndrej ; Reisebeschr. i. ]>p. I j|, LVJ. Dent. xxv. 1. 

1-ftue also describes it under the 
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well as at the present day, only neat cattle were usually 
employ ed to tread out the grain. ^ 

Thus the whcat-liarvest in the plain of Jericho was 
nearly coinpleted on the 13th of May. Three days 
before, we had left the wheat green upon the fields 
around Hebron and Carmel ; and we afterwards found 
the harvest there in a less forward state on the Gtli of 
June. The barley-harvest at Jericho had been over 
for three weeks or more. My companion had visited 
the place a few ^X'ars before ; and found tlic barley then 
fully gathered and tlireshed on the 22d of April. 

On inquiring of these Christians, Why they thus 
laboured on the Lord's day ? tlieir only reply was, that 
they wore in the Ghor, away from homo, and the 
partners of Muhannnedans. At home, they said, they 
abstained from labour on that day. 

''rurning back towards the village, which lies west 
of the castle along the Wady, we met the Sheikh of 
tlie place, watering his young horse at one of the little* 
streams that come down from the large fountain on 
the Avest, and irrigate the plain. He seemed intelli- 
gent ; and gave us the names of several places in the 
vicinity. Of a Gilgal he knew notliing. One of tiu* 
'Adwaii chiefs also came to meet us; of whom we in- 
fpiired respecting his country. He ])ointed out to us 
again the Wady llesbaii, near which fir up in the 
mountain is the ruined place of tlu‘ same name, th<* 
ancient Heshbon.- Half an hour N. lx of this lies 
another ruin, called el-'Al, the ancient Llealeh.' 


J ( ’ornp. IIos. X. 1 I . 

- The* celebrated capitiil of Sihoii, 
of the Aniorites, Nuin. xxi. 
‘2.}. :seq. Kuseb. et llieron. Oiio- 
liiast art. hsehon. Roland, i’alai't. 
p. 710. 'I'liis n'gion ** as tirst visited 
in modern Ci;iu!S by Seefzt n, who 
found llolnt!', el-’Al. and other 
nncieut places; Moiidl. 

Oirr x . iii. p. |;jl, Tbe» l»y 


Hiirckbardt, Travels, p. ado. scq. 
Aft(‘rwards by Irby and Manj^les, 
and their party, Travels, p. 471. 
Lejrh in Macinicliaers .Journey, eb 
iv. Ribl. Repos. Oct. I8a3, p. 

• Niim. .xxxii. 3. 37. According? 
to Eusebius and .leronie, Elealch 
lay one Roman mile from lltyh- 
bon ; Onomast. art. J'lralr. 'Ih^’ 
two are meiitiuned together, 
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Neither of these places was visible from Jerieho. The 
same Sheikh pointed out also Wady Sha’ib coming down 
in the no]-thern part of the recess of the eastern moun- 
tains, from the vicinity of es-Salt*, and passing by the 
ruins of Niiiirin, the Nimrah and Beth Nimrah of 
Scripture.-* Here, as I understood, is a fountain, cor- 
responding to the waters of Nimrim.'* This Wady 
enters the Jordan nearly E. by N. from Jericho ; and 
at its mouth is the usual ford of that river ; where, as 
the Sheikh said, the water was breast high. 

We now returned through the village, which bears 
in Arabic the name of I'lriha, or as it is more commonly 
pronounced Rilui, a degenerate shoot, both in name 
and character, of the ancient Jc-richo.^ Situated in the 
midst of this vast plain, it reminded me much of an 
village. The plain is rich, and susceptible 
of easy tillage and abundant irrigation, with a climate 
to produce any thing. Yet it lies almost desert ; and 
the village is the most miserable and filthy that we 
saw in Palestine. J'he houses, or hovels, arc merely 
f()ur walls of stones taken from ancient ruins, and 
loosely thrown together, with flat roofs of cornstalks 
or brushwood spread over with gravel. They stand 
(luitc irregularly and with large intervals ; and each 
has around it a yard enclosed by a hedge of the dry 
thorny bouglis of the Nul)k. In many of these yards 
are open sheds with similar roofs ; the flocks and herds 
are brought into them at night, and render them fltliy 
ill tlie e.vtrcmc. A similar hut stronger hedge of 

4. xvi. 9. Jorvm. xlviii. ;]4. 27. Oiwmnst. art. Arwra^ Stfp/r. 

See the preceding note. — This place Keland, p. Eurckliardt heard 
seems to be mentioned by Khillil of Nimrin ; pp. ;}91. 

Ton ShiWiin, as the iiorlhern limit Isa. xv. h. .lereni. xlviii. 34. 

of the province of Kerak, under ISimrim in Hebrew is a plural form 
Ihc name of el-’Aly ; see Rosen- of xSimrah. 

niidler, Analecta Arab, pars iii. ^ Ahnlfeda wr.'os it with an 
p. 19. fob p. 39. Alef, JJn/ta, I'ab. Syr. ed. Kohler, 

‘ See Rurckhardt, p. 355. p. 35. lAlrisi ha^ both forms, ed. 

Num. xxxii. 3. 33. dosh, xhi. dauhert, p. 333. bis, and note '. 

T 1 
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Niibk liranclics, surrounds the whole village, forming 
an almost impenetrable barrier. The few gardens 
round about seemed to eontain nothing but tobaeeo and 
encumbers. One single solitary palm now timidly 
rears its head, where once stood the renowned “ City 
of Palm-trees.” ‘ Not an article of provision was to be 
bought here, except new wheat unground. We had 
tried last evening to obtain something for ourselves 
and our Arabs, but in vain ; not even the ordinary 
’Adas or Icntilcs were to be found. — Did the palm- 
groves exist here still in their ancient glory, the resem- 
blance to Pgypt and its soil would be almost complete ; 
as the repeated decay and desolations of Rihah, have 
raised it upon mounds of rubbish, similar to those of the 
Egyptain villages. 

The village was now full of people in consequence 
ol'thc influx of families from Taiyibeh to the harvest; 
many of whom had taken up their abode under the 
open sheds in the yards of the houses. The proper 
inhabitants of Rihah were rated at about fifty men or 
some two hundred souls ; but the number had been 
diminished by the conscription. They arc of the Gha- 
wurineh, or inhabitants of the Ghor, a mongrel race 
between the Bedawy and Hiidhry, disowned and des- 
pised of both. Here indeed they seemed too languid 
and indolent to do any thing. Our Sheikh spoke of 
them as hospitable and well-meaning people, but feeble 
and licentious, the intidclit)' of the women being 
winked at by the men ; a trait of cliaracter singularly 
at vai iiuicc with the customs of the Bedawin. At our 
encampment o\er ’Ain Terabeh the night before wc 
reached this place, wt; ox erheard our Arabs asking the 
Khatib for a paper or written charm, to protect them 
from the women of ./ericlio; and from their conversa- 
tion, it seemed that illicit intercourse between the hit- 

^ Dfiit. 'x.xiv. n. Judj; i. 10. 
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ter and strangers who come here, is regarded as a 
matter of course. Strange, that the inhabitants of the 
valley should have retained this character from the 
earliest ages ; and that the sins of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah should still floui'ish upon the same accursed soil. 

A streamlet from the fountain flows along between 
the village and the brink of the Wady on the south, 
which is here skirted by a thicket of Nubk and other 
trees, 'flic rill passed on near our tent, and then en- 
tered the court of the castle to supply the reservoir. 
Around our tent were several large fig-trees, whose 
broad and think foliage aided to ward off the scorching 
beams of the sun. Among otlicr trees close by was 
the Palma Christi (llicinus), from wliich the castor- 
oil is obtained ; it was here of large size, and had the 
character of a perennial tree, though usually described 
as a biennial plant.* Another object near our tent also 
excited our curiosity, — a block of Sicnitc red granite, 
the fragment of a large circular stone lying partly 
buricil in the earth. It was about two feet thick, and 
the chord of the fragment measured five and a half 
feet ; the diameter of the stone when whole could not 
have been less than eight or ten feet. The circular 
idire was full of small round holes or indentations. 
.Just by arc the remains of a circular foundation, on 
which it perhaps once lay. What could have been the 
purpose of this stone, or whence it was l)rought, wc 
eould not divine. It had every appearance of the 
Egyptian Sienite ; and if such were its origin, it could 
only have been transported hither across the plain of 
hsdraelon and so along the Ghor — Below the bank 
of the Wady itself were a few traces of former founda- 
tions ; but nothing which indicated antiquity. 


' Hassclquist also lotunl it here; (Vlsii Hicrobot. ii. p. ‘273. Through- 

“ Hifiiins in allitiitlim'm aiboris out Syria it is luuioi'btood to be 

Keiso, p. oo.i. Comp. pc»*eunial. 
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The climate of Jericho is excessively hot ; and after 
two or three months becomes sickly, and especially 
unhealthy for strangers. According to our Arabs, the 
sojourn of a single night is often sufficient to occasion 
a fever. Indeed, in traversing merely the short dis- 
tance of five or six hours between Jerusalem and Jeri- 
cho, the traveller passes from a pure and temperate 
atmosphere into the sultry heat of an Egyptian climate. 
Nor is this surprising, when we consider, that the cal- 
dron of the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan lie 
several hundred feet below the level of the ocean, and 
nearly three thousand tcet lorver than Jerusalem. The 
sun to-day was sometimes obscured by light clouds ; 
but in the intervals his beams were very intense. At 
10 o’clock, as I sat writing under a retired and spread- 
ing fig-tree, near running water, with a refreshing 
breeze, a thermometer, which hung near me in the 
shade and in the full current of the breeze, stood at 
86" F. A nightingale, “ most musical, most melan- 
choly,” was pouring f()rth her song in the branches 
over my head. The heat in the tent, in spite of all 
our precautions, and notwithstanding the breeze and 
the partial obscuration of the sun, became at length 
insupportable. The thermometer at 2 o’clock rose in 
it to 1 02" ; Avhilc at the same time, another hanging in 
the shade of a fig-tree stood at 91"- We spread our 
carpets under the fig-trees, first under one and tluni 
another as their shades changed, and f()uiul ourselves in 
this way much more comfortable. 

M e did not fail to peruse here the scriptural ac- 
counts of Jericho, its remarkable destruction by the 
Israelites under Joshua, and the perpetual curse laid 
upon him who should attempt to rebuild its walls.* In 
our devotional exercises, we dwelt particularly upon our 


‘ Josh. c. ii. vi. vii. c. vi. ‘ 26 . 
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Lord’s visit to this place ; when, on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, having traversed the country east of the 
Jordan, he passed through Jericho, healing the blind 
and honouring the house of Zaccheus with his pre- 
senceJ As we read, we eould not htit remark, how 
much fewer, as well as more general and indefinite, 
are the topographical notices contained in the Gospels, 
than those preserved to us in the Old Testament. 

Towards evening we fook a walk to the fountain, 
whose waters arc scattei'cd over the plain ; it is the 
only one near Jericho, and there is every reason to 
regard it as the scene of Elislia’s miracle.' It is called 
by the yirahs ’^Vin es-Sultan, and lies N. 35 " W. from 
the village and castle, at the distance of thirtydive 
minutes, or nearly two miles. We followed up the 
little brook, which serves to water many fields, and 
grew larger as we advanced, until it became a mill- 
stream which we crossed with difficulty. Some ten 
or tifteen minutes from the village, we fell in with the 
remains of a regular paved Roman road, which we 
traced for se\ oral rods in a direction towards the pass 
leading up the western mountain to Jerusalem. It was 
a meiv fhigment, entirely similar to the Roman roads I 
had foniH-rly seen in Italy ; but we could discover no 
further trace of it either above or below.* 

A few minutes beyond this, we came upon founda- 
tions, chiefly of unhewn stones, scattered over a con- 
siderable tract, and extending Avith few interruptions 
quite up to the fountain. They arc however hardly 
distinct enough, to be of themselves regarded as the 
substructions of an ancient city. On our left, as wc 
ad\ anced, Avere Avhcat-ficlds, from most of Avhieh the 

’ Matt. xix. 1. XX. 2f) 34. Mark, ^ Bucking^ham speaks of a simi- 
X. I. 4r)-,V2. Luke, xviii. :V>-43. lar frafrment of a “ line paved way** 
xix. I -10, near the top of the ascent on tlic 

’ ‘Jt Kings, ii. 19 -22. road to Jerusalem ; p. 203. 
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grain had been already gathered ; in others the reapers 
were still at work. On our right, for nearly the whole 
distance, was a grove of Nubk, covering a large tract 
of the plain. 

The fountain' bursts forth at the eastern foot of a 
high double mound, or group of mounds, looking much 
like a tumulus, or as if’ composed of rid)bish, situated 
a mile or more in fi’ont of the mountain Quarautaua. 
It is a large and beautiful fountain of sweet and plea- 
sant water, not indeed cold, but also not warm like 
those of ’Ain Jidy and the I'cslikliah. It seems to have 
been once suiToundcd by a sort of reservoir or semi- 
circular enclosure of hewn stones ; from which the 
water was carried oft’ in various directions to the plain 
below ; but this is now mostly broken away and gone.' 
The principal stream at this time was that running 
towards the village ; a part of which is carried across 
the Wady higher up, by an aqueduct on arches, 'flic 
rest of the water finds its wiiy at random in various 
streams down the plain, here decked Avith the same 
broad forest of Nubk and other thorny slirubs. 

The mounds above the fountain are covered with 
substructions of unhewn stone ; and others of the same 
kind arc seen upon the plain towards the S. W. In 
the same direction, not far oft’, are the broken pointed 
arches of a ruined building, which may perhaps have 
been a Saracenic castic like the one noAv near the village. 
Hack of the fountain rises up the bold perpendicular 
face of the mountain Kuriintul (Quarantana) ; from the 
foot of which a line of low hills runs out N. N. E. in 
front of the mountains, and forms the ascent to a nar- 
roAv tract of table-land along their base. 

On this tract, at the foot of the mountain.s, about 
an hour distant N.N. W., is the still larger fountain of 


' In Pucocke’b day several uicLes were still visible ; ii. )>. fob 
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Duk ; the waters of which arc brought along the base of 
Quarantana ui a canal to the top of the declivity back 
of ’Ain cs-Sultan, whence they were formerly distri- 
buted to several mills, and scattered over the upper 
part of the plain ; being carried by a second aqueduct, 
higher up, across the Wady towards the south. This 
stream is now used only to water a few gardens of 
cucumbers in the vicinity. The mills are all in ruins ; 
among them, on the side of the declivity, fifteen 
minutes back of ’Ain cs-Sultan, is a large deserted 
building, which still bears the name of Tawahin 
es-Sukkar, or “ Sugar mills.”' 

Towards the N. JC. bey ond the wood of Niibk, the 
plain is again open ; and in this direction, at the 
mouth of Wady Nawa’imeh, which here comes out 
through the line of hills, is seen another aqueduct, 
once fed by the waters of the same fountain of Duk, 
as they flowed down the valley, and were thus scat- 
tered over that pai t of. the plain. In this quarter the 
plain is said to be covered with hewn stones, and the 
foundations of walls are visible across it.-- 

Here then are traces enough of ancient foundations, 
such as they are ; but none which could enable us to 
say definitely. This is the site of ancient Jericho. 
Around the fountain, where we should naturally look 
for its position, there is nothing -which can well be 
referred to any large or important building- ; nothing, 
in short, which looks like the ruins of a great city, 
with a vast circus, palaces, and other edifices. The 
walls, whose traces are still visible, may very probably 
have been onl}- the enclosures of gardens and fields ; 

' This is most prol)ably tl>o pl.acp ■ So 'Monro, wlio rode into this 
of the same name ineatioiKHl by part of the plain ; Summer Ram- 
Rurckhardt; which, c»!i the ran- ble, i. p. I(»I. I i. ust doubt, how- 
dom information of the Arabs, he eviT, whether the stones were 
places on the eastern shore of the' actually hewn ; at least this would 
l>oad Sea, a most improbable site, not accord with what is found e/se- 
Travels, p. no I. wnere in the plain. 
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and this conclusion is indeed strengthened, by the fact 
of their occurring only below the fountain. 

7'he top of the mound above the fountain com- 
mands a fine view over the plain of Jericho, which 
needs only the hand of cultivation to become again 
one of the richest and most beautiful spots on the face 
of the earth. The fountain pours forth a noble stream, 
which is scattered in rivulets over a wide extent both 
in front and on the right and left ; while the still more 
copious streams from Duk arc in like manner distri- 
buted higher up, and further towards the north and 
south. By these abundant waters, fertility and ver- 
dure are spi'ead over the plain almost as far as the eye 
can reach, extending for an hour or more below the 
fountain. But alas ! almost the wliole of this verdure 
at the present day, consists only of thorny shrubs, or 
trees of the thorny Nubk. It is a remarkable instance 
of the lavish bounty of natvire, contrasted with the 
indolence of man. Where th.e water does not flow, the 
plain produces nothing. 

In the course of the afternoon, we re(“ei\ ed a \ isit 
from the old Sheikh Mustafa, whom wi“ had tried to 
obtain as a guide before kau ing Jerusalem.' He is 
the head of a tribe who are considered rather as 
sacred persons by the Bedawin and peasants, a sort of 
Derwishes, poor and not given to the aetjuisition of 
wealth. They usually encamp around Jericho; and 
their tents were now pitched on the way to Diik. 
The old man followed us to the fountain ; and after 
answering our (piestions, insisted at parting on making 
us a present of a kid, which he put into the arms of 
ou. Arab attendant to carry to the tent. We of course, 
as in duty bound, made him also a present of ten 
piastres. Mk- had intended to purchase a kid for our 
Arabs ; so that the pre.sent for once came in good time. 

» See above, p. 
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— We returned to our tent and passed the evening in 
quiet. The thermometer had now fallen to 76" F. 

If we had not yet satisfied ourselves as to the site 
of the former Jericho, wc had nevertheless been able 
to ascertain definitely in respect to her ancient neigh- 
bour Gilgal, that no trace cither of its name or site re- 
mains.* Indeed, it may be doubtful, whether at first 
this name belonged to a city ; though afterwards there 
can be little question that Gilgal was an inhabited 
place.* It seems to have been early abandoned ; for 
there is no certain trace of it after the exile ; nor is it 
mentioned by Josephus as existing in his time.* The 
ancient Gilgal was “ in the cast border of Jericho,” ten 
stadia from that city and fifty from the Jordan.^ This 
would in all probability bring it somewhere in the vici- 
nity of the modern village lliha, which is reckoned at 
two hours from the river. But there arc here no traces 
of anti(puty whatever, unless it be the fragment of 
Sienite granite and the slight foundations above de- 
scribed. Neither Sheikh Mustafa, nor the Sheikh of 
the village, nor any of the Arabs, had ever heard of 
such a name in tlie valley of the Jordan. At Taiyibeh 
indeed, the priest who had been delving a little in >Scrip- 
tiiral topography, told us that the name Jiljilia still 
exist(‘d in this vicinity ; but when wc met him here, he 
could only point to the ruined convent of St. John on 
the bank of the Jordan as the supposed site. 

Monthti/, M(t;f \Afh. This bright morning, before 
proceeding on our journey, wc repaired to the top of 

’ The later allowed of ^ The Gilgal of Neb. xii. *29. and 

Kiisebius and Jerome, and of the of 1 Macc. ix. *J. may, with more 
])il;^rims, has already lx eii alluded probability , bo referretl to the place 
to ; see p. *27*2, above. so called in the western plain, near 

Josh. iv. 19, ‘20. i\. 0. y. 0, 7. Antipatris. The name is still cx- 
&c. Afterwards Samuel came to taut in that region ; and is found 
Gilgal in liis animal circuit as iii more than one place, 
judge; and there was licre a school •* Josh iv. 19. Joseph. Ant. v. 
of the prophets; I Sam. vii. 10 . 1.4. I/. 

‘2 Kings, iv. J8. 
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tlic castle, in order to enjoy the beautiful view and 
fix a deeper impression of the surrounding country. 
It is merely a tower some thirty feet square, and forty 
high, in a state of decay verging to ruin. The castle 
and modern village lie upon the northern bank of the 
Wady Kelt, here the bed of a mountain-torrent, at the 
distance of nearly two miles from the point where it 
issues from the western mountains. This Wady, as 
we have seen, is the great drain of all the vallies we 
had formerly passed in travelling from Jerusalem to 
Dcir Diwan; they run first into the Farah and the 
Fuwar, which then unite and go to form the Kelt.' 
It dries up in summer, as was now the case ; hut the 
brook in some seasons continues to run much later. 
On the south side of the deep gorge by which it issues 
from the mountains, the road to Jerusalem climbs an 
’Akabah (pass) in order to gain the higher region 
above. Near this road, at some distance within the 
mountains, is seen a deserted tower or castle, called 
Kakon ; which, as well as the gorge, bore W. from the 
point where we stood. So far as it depends upon the 
name, this Wady Kelt may have been the brook Che- 
rith, where the prophet Elijah hid himself and ^vas fed 
by raveusJ’ 

Soutli of the opening of Wady Kelt, the western 
mountains retreat very considerably, fiirming a recess 
from the plain in the S. W. Then, sweejiing around 


• ‘ pp- 1 12. 1 Hj, abovo. 

' 1 Kings, xvii. Tho Arabic 
form Kelt and the Ilebre -v Cheritli 
are indeed not exactly the same; 
though the ebangt? from 10 sh to 
Lam, and that of Knph into Kap) , 
are sometimes found. See (iese- 
niua’s Heb. Lex. un icr the letters 
Them is also an apparent 
difficulty in the circune tance, that 
the brook ChtTith is .said t , b(* 
iff or ( Jordan ; which is 


usually understood as meaning rv/.v/ 
of Jordan. So Kusebiiis and J«‘- 
roine, Onomast. art. Vhornih, Jhil 
tlie difficulty vanishes, if we trans- 
late it tfurards Jordan; and that 
this may be done, is sliown by (ieii. 
xviii. 16. xi.<. 28, where the angels 
and Abraham, in tho vicinity of 
Hebron, are said to have “ looked 
to wards Sodom the expression 
in Hebrew being the very same as 
here. So too Judg. xvi. J. 
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as they approach the Dead Sea, they end abruptly iu 
the promontory of Ras cl-Feshkhah. In this part the 
mountains are lower and less precipitous. Here the 
pass leads over to Mur Saba; and another road also 
goes up to Jerusalem, south of the former one, pass- 
ing near the Muslim Wely of Ncby Musa, the pre- 
tended tomb of Moses, which is seen in that direction.' 
North of Wady Kelt rises the naked and loftier ridge 
of Quarantana, with its bold precipitous front, and a 
chapel on its highest point. Still further north the 
mountains retreat again, leaving a semicircular recess ; 
which is separated from the great plain by the line of 
low hills already mentioned, running N. from the base 
of Quarantana.' , 

The valley of the Jordan is here seen in its broadest 
part. When on the banks of the river, we had esti- 
mated the plains of Moah on the eastern side, at one 
liour in breadth to the base of the retreating moun- 
tain.’ From the river to Riha is about two hours ; 
(wc travelled oblicpxcly more than this ;) and thence 
to the mountains at the opening of Wady Kelt, forty- 
live minutes.* Taking iu the recess further south, the 
breadth of the valley in this part may be estimated 
at Iroin three and a half to f'our hours, or from ten 
to twelve English miles ; being half or three quarters 
of an hour broader than the basin of the Dead Sea at 
Ain Jidy. 

This vast plain, as wc have seen, is partly desert ; 

’ See also Quaresmius, ii. p. 7SCk wjVimeh N. 5^ AV. Eastorniriost 

‘ Tho bearings of various points projection of the low hills beyond 
ft’om the castle of Jericho were as said atjuediict, N. J ’ E. Kuril Sur- 
tollows : N. K. corner of the Dead tribeh N. 8^ E. North-easternmost 
^>ea, about 8. 42° K. Kusr llajia projection of the western nioun- 
S. E. Ejijj el-Eeshkhah S. tains visible beyond Surtuboh, N. 

AV. Ncby Miisa S. AV. 12° E. 

Southern pass to Jerusalem 8. (>.‘V See p. 2.i7. above. 

W. Kakdti AV. Chapel on ljua- ‘ The distance from Jerusalem 
tantaiia N. 48^ AV. Siigar-uiills, to Uihah is usually reckoned at 
t^ins, N. 40° AV. Win e.s-SuItau about five hours ; and to the Jor- 
N. 35^' AV. Aqueduct in >Vady Na- dan seven. 

VOL. II. 
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but is for the most part susceptible of being rendered 
in the highest degree productive, in connection with 
the abundance of water and the heat of the climate. 
Indeed its fertility has been celebrated in evei'y age, 
Josephus, w'henever he has occasion to mention Jeri- 
cho, rarely fails to break forth into praises of the 
richness and productiveness of its environs. He calls 
it the most fertile tract of Judea; pi'onounces it a 
‘divine region* and in speaking of the fountain, says 
it M'atercd a tract seventy stadia long by twenty broad, 
covered with beautiful gardens and groves of palms of 
various species.- The Scriptures call Jericho the ‘ City 
of Palm-trees and Josephus everywhere describes 
these graceful treqs as here abundant and very large, 
and growing even along the banks of the Jordan.' 
The region also produced honey, opobalsam, the 
Cypros-trec or el-Henna, and myrobalanum, as well 
as the common fruits of the earth in prolific abun- 
dance.’ The sycamore-tree likewise grew here, as we 
learn from Scripture.’’ 

Of all these productions, which so distinguished the 
plain of Jericho, and which it had for the most part in 
common with Egypt, few now remain. The groves 
of palms, such as still constitute the pride of Egypt, 
have here disappeared, and only one solitary palm- 
tree lingers in all the plain. At the close of the 
seventh century these groves were still in existence." 
Honey, if found at all, is now comparatively rare ; the 
Henna has entirely disappeared. The sycamore too 
has retired from Jericho"; and the opobalsam, after 

V > To r/yr; *lovrmrir TTidr.tror, B. J. locted by Roland, Pabcst. pp. 3B*2- 
i. 6. 0. OeTor Cypros orcl-Henna 

® B. J. iv. 8. 3. see iibove, p. 21 1. note 

5 Oeut. xxxiv. 3. Judp:. i. ’6. Luke, xix. 4. 

Joseph. Antiq. iv. tJ. 1. xiv. 4. i. Adamnarius, ii. 13. 

XV. 4. 2. B. J, i. fj. 0. iv. 8. 2, 3. " llassolqiiist, Reise, pp. 151. 5()0. 

Josopb. B. J, iv. 8. 3. See al.so This naturalist found it in other 
the testirnonios of otiu i writers col- parts of Palestine nearer the sea, 
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having been, according to the legend, trans^rred by 
Cleopatra to the gardens of Heliopolis, where it con- 
tinued to flourish for many centuries, is no longer 
known in cither country.* The myrobalanum alone 
appears still to thrive here, being probably identical 
with the ti'ce called by the Arabs Zukkum. 

The Zukkum is a thorny tree, not large, with 
greener and smoother bark than the Nubk, and like 
that tree here growing wild, though much less frequent. 
According to Hasselquist, it is the Elceagnus angus- 
Hfolius of botanists.- It bears a green nut, having a 
very small kernel and a thick shell, covered with a 
thin flesh outside. These kernels, according to Maun- 
drcll, the Arabs bray in a mortar^ and then putting 
the pulp into scalding water, skim off’ the oil which 
vises.' According to Pococke, they grind the whole 
nut, and press an oil out of it, as they do out of olives, 
and call it a balsam.^ This is the modern balsam or 
oil of Jericho, highly prized b}' the Arabs and pilgrims 
as a remedy for wounds and bruises.'’ ^Vhen fresh, 
it is said to resemble, in taste and colour, the oil of 


ns :it Ranilrh ; pp. 15 1. 555. It is 
couiiiion in ; many of 

the trees in the tine avenue hc- 
tueon Cairo and Shubra are syca- 
mores. 

‘ Josephus relates, that Arabia 
and Jndih'i were bestowed by An- 
tony on (di'opatra, from whom lie- 
rod farmed Arabia and I lie plain 
of Jericho ; Antiq. xv. 1, 1, ‘2. The 
le*:*cnd relates, thaf she caused 
J^lips of the balsam shrub to be car- 
ried to Efjvpt end planted at He- 
liopolis, wfiere a garden of it i.s 
de.scribed by the older travellers. 
See Adrichomius, p. 47. Ilrocar- 
dvis, c. xiii. p. 19*2. Hreydcnbach 
in Ueissb. p. 195. Belon, Obsorva- 
^ona, Par. 1588, p, 240 ; also in 
Raulus’s Sanmilunf^, iv. p 188. Tn 
the days of Quarcsinius it had al- 
ready disappeared, ii. p. 951 . lla&- 

U 


selquist and Torskal also do not 
mention it. 

- Rcise, pp. 555. 559. Oedmann’s 
Sainmlungen, iii. c. Ki. 

^ Manndrell, March 50th. 

« Vol. ii. p. :V2. Comp. Hassel- 
qui.st, p. 559. Mariti combines both 
processes. lie saw the Arab wo- 
men bruise and break the nuts with 
stones, and then press out the oil 
with the hands. Afterwards the 
mass was bruised anew, and thrown 
into warm wafer, from which fhe 
oil was then skimmed off; Viaggi, 
&c. Germ. pp. 414, 415. 

’ The pilgrims call it “ Zaccheus* 
oil because, according to the 
monks, this was the tree climbed 
by Zacebeus ; although the Scrip- 
ture says the latter vas a sycamore. 
Luke, xix. 4. See Hasselquist, 
pp. 151. 559. 
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sweet almonds. All this accords well with Pliny’s 
description oP the myrobalanum, which bore a green 
nut ; an unguent was prepared from the bark, and a 
medicinal oil extracted from the bruised nuts by the 
aid of warm water.* 

Of other trees forming the natural growth of this 
region, the Egyptian Niibk or Sidr, as we have seen, 
is the most abundant ; it is here universally called the 
Dom.- The Ricinus and Agnus castus have likewise 
already been mentioned. Among the plants, the night- 
shade or mad-apple grows lienj in profusion.'' The 
rose of Jericho, so called, we did not find ; but in this 
■\vc only trod in the footsteps of Maundrcll, Pococke, 
Uasselquist, and others.' J’lie little shrub to which 
the name is gi\ en, a species of TlihiapI, has no resem- 
blance to a rose, and according to Belon, does not even 
grow near Jericho ; indeed he regards the name as 
merely got up by the monks, in order to have some- 
thing to correspond with the mention of roses at 
Jcriclio by the Son of Siraeh;' 

The feeble and indolent inhaln’tants of Jericho give 
themselves little troiddc in respect to their agriculture. 
The fig-trees grow large and require little care ; and 
their fine fields of grain, as we have seen, arc sown 
and harvested by strangers. A few patches of tobacco 
and cucumbers seemed to be the amount o)‘ their own 
tillage. Me saw no fields of maize or millet (Diirah 

‘ “ Myrobalanum . , . na^cens * Manrutn II, March .SOth, end. 
unrrnonto. — I’ructiis magiiitiuline Pocockc, ii. p,:«. fol. Mariti, Germ. 
Aveli.ui.x* iiucih. Unguchtarii nit- ji. IHi. Ilassehiuht makes no allu- 
teiii tnutiim corticem preimint ; me- sion to it. 

diet nucleos, tnndeiiti - niriisa eis s Sirae. xxiv. 14. “ Uno petite 

paulatim calida a'|ua I’lin. If. N. herbette quo ijuelrmes moiiies Iroin- 
Mi. i-M. J 4(>. See Ilo.senmiillcr’s priirs out. ajijielli'm Rose do Jori- 
Eibl. Altcrilmmsk. iv. i. p. itis. .eq. eho;’’ Relon, Observat. I’ar. IdSS. 

- Uhamnus Nabct.a ; see p. 210. p.a20. 1‘aulus’s.Sammlung, i. p. 

' ii. |). 2(>S. fice also Rosenmiillcr’s 

‘ Solamitii Mo!oii'.'‘’na; sec above, Bibl. Alterthumsk. iv. i. p. 144. 
pp. ‘-’I I. o;js. 
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csh-Shamy, Durah cs-Seify) then growing.* As we 
crossed a tract from which a crop of maize had been 
taken the preceding year, we observed new shoots 
sprouting from the roots of the old stalks. On inquiry, 
we were assuicd, that maize is here a biennial plant, 
yielding a crop for two successive years from the same 
roots. Cotton is sometimes planted, and flourishes 
well ; but there was none at present. We saw' patches 
w'here indigo had been raised a year or two before ; it 
w'as said to live tor seven or eight years. Edrisi men- 
tions the culture of it here in the tw'elflh century.^ 
Another plant which formerly was cultivated in abun- 
dance in the plains of Jericho, has also disappeared; I 
mean the sugar-cane. ‘ The historians of the crusades 
inform us, that the earliest crusaders found large tracts 
of these canes, growing on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean around Tripolis and as far south as Tyre ; yield- 
ing a sul)stance called Zuccara or Zucra (sugar), then 
unknown in western Europe; and on whose juice the 
warriors oflcn refreshed themseh es under their many 
siifl’erings and privations.'* According to Jacob dc Vitry 
the canes were also cultivated very extensively on the 
plains of the Jordan around Jericho ; where the many 
iiermits of that region partly lived upon them, I'egarding 
the juice as the wild honey of their Ywedcccssor John 
the llaptist.' 


’ Mdijs.lfoh'nn 0/// ?Y/,For.skaI, 
Miji*. /Kj^ypi,. pp. l\xv. 171. Lime’s 
Mod. , ii. p. *2(1. 

’ Kdrisi, p;u .i uilu rt, i. j). 

' See ill (iosta Dei ]>er Fraiieos : 
Albert. Atp v. 37. ]). 270. Fiileli. 
Larnot. p. 401. Anonym, p. — 
William of Tyro speaks of tho 
siij^ar-cano as {^rowin*:^ al>nndantly 
around Kas cl-’ Ain near the city of 
Tyre ; Hist. xiii. 3. p. 

‘ Speaking of the .Ionian, .Ja- 
cob do Vitry says, c. ,‘>3. p. 107(> : 
“ Cauipi autcni acljacciues cx ca- 
ll 


lanielloriim condonsa mult it inline 
stillantes dulceiiinein, zuecaric pro- 
ert'ant abundantiam.” Ibid. p. I07o: 

AMeliis autem ex calamellis maxi- 
inani in partibiis illis vidimus abiin- 
dantiani. Miiiit aiitcm culdinrlli 
calami ])lein inellc, id succo 
dulcissimo, ox quo quasi in torcu- 
lari coinpresso, ct ad ignem coii- 
deiisato priu.s quasi incl, postha^c 
(juasi /aiecara oibt ‘tur.” See gene- 
rally Uitter's Essay “ Uober die 
geographischc Verbroitung dcs 
/uckorrohrs,” in the Transactions 
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From all these circumstances it would appear, that 
in the centuries before the emsades, the Saraeens had 
introduced the eultui'c and preparation of sugar into 
Syria and Palestine with success, ' and upon a large 
scale. To that age and object are probably to be 
referred the many large aqueducts around Jericho, all 
of Saracenic construction', intended to spread an abun- 
dance of water over every part of the plain ; as also 
the sugai'-mills already mentioned, situated upon the 
acclivity west of ’Ain es-Sultan. At least all Avriters 
and travellers sidiscqucnt to the times of the crusades, 
arc silent as to the existence of the sugar-cane in this 
region in their day ; and other circumstances which 
they relate arc at Aariance Avith the supposition of 
its further general culture, and the later construction 
of the aqueducts. That is to say, there seems to be 
no later period, Avhen irrigation and cultivation Avcrc in 
like manner and to such an extent spread out over the 
plain.'* 

In that age indeed the plain of Jericho AA'ould seem 
to have recovered in part its ancient renoAvn, and to 
haA'c been considered as the garden of Palestine. 
When the crusaders took possession of the country, 
this region Avas assigned to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre as a portion of its possessions ; and it is one 
of the reproaches brought against ArnuljJuis, the third 
Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, that he gave aAvay this 
district from the cndoAvnicnt of the church, as a por- 
tion to his niece on her marriage Avith Fustache Gre- 
nier in A. I), nil. At that time, the annual revenue 


of the licrlin Academy, Hist. Phil. 
Class, 

‘ Buckitif^ham, who s.tw the 
iiorlheni at{iiediict .n the iiioulhof 
Wady NawiVimeh from a distance, 
says it is of Kornaii architecture. 
This is possible ; but the pr babi- 


lily i-s against it. Travels in Pal. 
p. HIO. 

- Sugar-cane is still cultivated 
around IJeirut, and at other places 
along th(* coast ; but no sugar is 
Hianufacturod from it. 
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arising from this district is said to have been five 
thousand pieces of gold’; a proof at least of its lavish 
fertility. It seems soon to have reverted into the 
power of the church or of the government ; for in 
A. D. 1 138 we find Jericho with its rich fields assigned 
to the convent of nuns erected by queen Melisinda at 
Bethany.^ 

To the same period of renovated cultivation I am 
inclined to refer the origin of , the present castle ; 
which may not improbably have been erected for the 
protection of the fields and gardens that covered the 
plain, aird was therefore placed in their midst at a dis- 
tance from the fountain and the former site of Jericho. 
It is first mentioned by Willebrand of Oldenborg, 
A. D. 1211; it was already in a ruinous state and inha- 
bited by Saracens.’’ A village would naturally spring 
up around it ; and such an one is mentioned by Bi’o- 
cardus near the close of the same ccntui’y, which he 
legarded as the remains of ancient Jericho, consisting 
only of eight houses and scarcely deserving the name 
of a village,'' Subsccpicnt travellers continue to speak 
of it only as a small Arab village; in Pococke’s day 
there were here only two or three houses.'’ In the 
fifteenth century apparently", the stpiarc tower or castle 
began to pass among the monks and pilgrims as the 
house of Zaccheus, an honour which it retains among 
them to the present day.*’ The hotisc of llahab, which 

1 AVill. T>r. xi. l.>. cujus bodie latii Syinniikta, p. IjI. Col. Agr. 
redditus annualis (juinque niillium “ \ eiiimus Iliericho, quod 

dicitui* osso aureoruin.” Probably o:^t caytclliiin parvuni, dostnictos 
the gold Hyzant is here intended, habens niuros, a Saraccnis inhabi- 
equal to about five Spanish dollars ; tatuin.” 
see above, p. 48. •* Chap, vii, p. 178. 

Will. Tyr. xv. ‘Jfi, See above, '* Pud. do Snehem in Keissb. 
p. 10‘2. (iuaresniius says, there was p. 848. Cotovien.8, p. 311. Qua- 
a suftragan bishop here ; but the restnius, ii. p. 755. Maundrell, 
authorities he quotes do not bear March Pool eke, ii. p. 31. 

him out ; ii. p. 755. First mentioned as such ap- 

3 Willebr. ab Oldcnb. in L. Al- parently by Tuchcr, 1479, and F. 

V 4 
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they also found, seems to have been nearer the foun- 
tain ; and has since disappeared ; unless indeed it be 
the foundations and broken arches which are still seen 
in that vicinity.* 

Having now nothing further to detain us at the 
castle and village, and not having yet satisfied our- 
selves as to the site of ancient Jericho, we determined 
to make a further search along the base of the moun- 
tains near the opening of Wady Kelt. Leaving therc- 
f()rc the castle at 5'* .50' we proceeded along the W ady, 
and passed the cemetery of the village on the north 
bank. The gra\ cs arc built over in the Muhammedan 
fashion with hewn stones taken from former structures. 
Crossing the Mhuly and still following it up, we came 
in fifteen minutes from the castle to the first aqueduct, 
carrying a fine full stream of water from ’Ain cs-Sul- 
tan across to the southern plain. Ten minutes more 
brought us to the second aqueduct, now in ruins ; but 
Avhich once conveyed in like manner a stream, appar- 
ently from the fountain of Duk, to a higher portion of 
the plain. Both these aqueducts are ivcll and solidly 
built of hewn stones with pointed arches. The Wady 
itselfj both here and below, was full of the Niibk or 
Dom. 

We now turned somewhat more to the left, and 
crossing the Jerusalem track, came at 6'" 2.5' to an im- 
mense open shallow reservoir, situated near the base 
of the western mountain, thirty-live minutes from the 
castle. It measured Go7 lect from E. to W. by 49b 
feet from N. to S. 'I'he direction of the eastera or 
lower wall is S. 10' W. about six feet high and nine 
feet thick ; all the walls being built of small stones 
eeiacntcd. This reservoir was probably intended to 

1 1483, Roissb. pp, 670. -268. Mauiidcvilk', in the 14th century, 

t|u«vrcsni. ii. p 7 ,j 2 - H. do Su- make no allusion to Zacebeus* 

cheio, W. do 15aldon.sei, and Sir J. • Sec above, p. 284. 
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l>e filled from the waters of Wady Kelt, in order to 
irrigate this pmt of the plain in summer ; and it may 
perhaps have been connected with the aqueduct men- 
tioned by travellers, half an hour up that valley on the 
Jerusalem road.* On the cast at a short distance are 
foundations, apparently of a large square building or 
block of buildings ; and on the w'cst also arc scattered 
substructions, extending for ten minutes up the gentle 
slope. At this point arc the remains of several build- 
ings apparently not very ancient ; there is among them 
no trace of columns, nor hardly of hewn stones. In- 
deed, in all the foundations in this vicinity, the stones 
arc unhewn and mostlv small. 

4 / 

All these remains lie at the foot of the mountain, 
just south of the Jerusalem road ; and I do not find 
that the reservoir has ever been noticed by former 
travellers. — We now proceeded nortliAvards, and found 
similar substructions extending all the way to Wady 
Kelt (about ten miimtes), and also for some distance 
on its northern side. Near the southera bank of this 
Wady is a hill or mound, like a sepulchral tumulus, 
which one might suppose to be artificial, Avcrc there 
not so many similar ones scattered over the plain be- 
low. On its top are traces of former walls ; and a Avail 
seems to liave run from it to the ^^'ady. Directly 
on the bank of the latter arc a fcAv remains of some 
ancient building, faced OAcr Avith small stones about 
ftuiv inches square, cemented together diagonally, 
l()rming a sort of Mosaic. Among the scattered foun- 
dations north of the Wady, aa’o noticed the fragment 
of a column ; the only trace of an architectural orna- 
ment Avc anyAvhcrc saiv — This site is not quite five 
hours from Jerusalem.' 

' Monro, i. p. 134. Euckinp:- ’Ain os-Sullan N. 16^ E. Kakon 
kiuii, p. — From the roservoir N. W, 
ike castle at Riba bore N. 73'’ E. • Comp. Maundrell, March i2(>. 
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; About fifteen minutes from Wady Kelt, or half- 
way to\vards ’Ain es- Sultan, is another larger tumu- 
lus-like hill ; the southern side of which at the top is 
excavated, cither artificially or from natural causes, 
somewhat in the form of an amphitheatre. If arti- 
ficial, one might be disposed to regard it as a theatre 
of Herod ; but as there arc others like it in the vici- 
nity, the appearance is more probably natural. Here 
begin again the traces of similar foundations, appa- 
rently connected with those mentioned yesterday 
around ’Ain cs-Sultan. We came to the fountain in 
half an hour froju Wady Kelt, or in about forty minutes 
fi’oni the reservoir further south. All the foundations 
here described arc of luihewn stones, often small and 
straggling.* 

jVftcr all our search, we were disappointed in find- 
ing so few traces of work in hewn stones ; nothing 
indeed, which of itself could at once be referred to 
any large or important building ; in short, nothing 
which looks like the ruins of a city of twenty stadia 
in circumference -, with a large hippodrome and pa- 
laces. It is true, that the greater part of the materials 
of these structures may have been swallowed up in 
the later convents, the many aquciliuds, and the 
renovations of the modern village ; yet nevertheless, 
one Avould naturally expect to find some traces of the 
solidity and splendour of the ancient city. It seems 
not improbable, that with the exception of the royal 
edifices, the houses of ancient Jericho were small, and 
built of loose unhewn stones or other perishable 
materials. 

According to the Bourdeaux pilgrim, a. d. 333, the 
Jericho of that day was at the descent of the moun- 

. » 'Hiesc remains ! hilloc?:s are Epiphanius adv. Ha^r. lib. ii* 
mentioned by Ruckingharn, but p. 70 ti. 
greatly c;;aggeratcd ; p. 
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tains, one and a half Roman miles distant from the 
fountain ; while he places the more ancient city at the 
fountain itself.* I am inclined to adopt this sugges- 
tion ; and to regard the remains around the opening 
of the Wady Kelt, half an hour S. of ’Ain es-Sultan, 
as marking the site of the Jericho of Herod and the 
New Testament ; while those around the fountain 
may have belonged to single edifices scattered among 
the gardens, and to the walls by which the latter 
were enclosed. The earliest city of all would natu- 
rally have been adjacent to tlie fountain ; and the site 
of the later Jericho may have been changed in order 
to evade the curse.^ But any ’distinct traces of the 
former city arc now liardly to be looked for. — The 
site, both at the f()untain and at the opening of Wady 
Kelt, accords entirely with the account of Josephus, 
that Jericho was sixty stadia distant from the Jordan.® 
Jericho is often mentioned ; but its varying fortunes 
are not \ ery definitely described. It was early rebuilt, 
notwithstanding the curse ; and became a school of the 
prophets.^ After the exile its inhabitimts returned; 
and it was later fortified by the Syrian Bacchides.* 
Fompey marched from Scythopolis along the Ghor to 
Jericho, and thence to Jerusalem ; and Strabo speaks 
of the castles Thrax and Taurus, in or near Jericho, 
as having been destroyed by liim.'’ Herod the Great 
in the beginning of his career captured and sacked 
Jericho ; but afterwards adorned and strengthened it, 
after he had redeemed its revenues from C'leopatra.*' 


' llin. Hicros. cd. AVcssiVinp, 
j)}). ;H)7. “ A civilat<.» pasMis 

inillo qnin^ftiitos ost fons llolisoi 
prophotiv. — Ibi luit oivi’as Hiori- 
on jus luuros gyravorunt tilii 
Israel/’ &c. 

- Josh. vi. 20. 

Joseph. Ant. v. I, 4. See above, 
PP’ '^^ 7 . 280. 


' JuJjr. \\\. 1-^. \ Ivmgs, XVI. 34. 
2 Kings, ii. 4, 

Kzra, ii. 3t. Neh. iii. 2. I Macc. 
ix. oO. 

Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4. 1. Strabo^ 
xvi. 2. 48. 

Jos. Ant. XV. 4. 1, 2. See above, 
p. 28 1 . note ' . 
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He appears to have not unfrcqucntly resided here. 
He built over the city the fortress Cypros ; and be- 
tween the eastlc and the former palace, erected other 
palaces and called them by the name of his friends.* 
There was also here a hippodrome or circus.' The 
cruel tyrant at length closed his career and life at 
Jericho. It was here, that, the * ruling passion being 
still strong in death,’ he summoned around him the 
nobles of the land in great numbers, and having shut 
them up within the hippodrome, gave a strict charge 
to his sister >Salomc to cause them to be put to death 
the moment he expired ; in order, as he s.aid, that his 
own decease might be commemorated throughout the 
land by an appropriate mourning. A U’orthy consum- 
mation of an atrocious life ! 'I'his charge, however, 
his sister was wise enough to leave unfulfilled.' The 
palace at Jericho was afterwards rebuilt with greater 
splendour by Archelaus.^ 

It was this Jericho which our I.ord visited, lodging 
with Zaccheus and healing the blind man.'’ The city 
bccaiiic the head of one of the toparchies ; and was 
visited by Vespasian just before he left the country, 
who stationed here the tenth legion in garrison." No 
further mention of Jericho occurs until the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome in the f()urth century ; who relate, 
that it was destroyed during the siege of“ Jerusalem by 
Titus, on account of the perfidy of' the inhabitants, 
and had been again rebuilt.' Erom a. d. d25 onwards 


J'jscpli. Ant. xvi. o. 2. B. J. i. 
21. 4. f). 

Jos. Ant. xvii. 0. ,*>. B. J. i. 
G. 

» Jos. Ant. xvii. G. o. ib. 7. 1,2. 
B. J. i. G-8. 

’ Jos. Ant. xvii. IS. 1. 

' Luke, xviii. SS. ^^q, xix. 1-7. 
Alutt. 2U. Sf(j. Maik, X. 4G. 

B. J, iii, y. 5. iv B. 1. 

V. 2. J. 


' Onomast. art. Jvricho. As 
howLA’or Jo.^opluis, the cotonqio- 
rary, is oritirely .silent as to any 
such destruction, the fact must be 
regarded as doubtful. Still more 
so the modern assertion, that it 
was rebuilt by Adrian ; of which 
there soerns to be no trace in his- 
tor3\ (luaresmius, ii. p. 76o. Rau- 
nier’s Tal. p. 206. 
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five bishops of Jericho arc mentioned; the last of 
whom, Gregorius, appears among the signers at the 
synod of Jerusalem in a. d. 536.* About the same 
time, according to Procopius, the emperor Justinian 
erected here a Xenodochium, apparently for pilgrims ; 
and also a church consecrated to the Virgin. The 
monastery of St. John near the Jordan was likcAvise 
already in existence."* This Xenodochium is again 
mentioned by Antoninus Martyr, before the Muham- 
medan conquests.® 

At the close of the seventh century, Adamnanus 
already describes the site of Jericho as wholly deserted 
of human habitations, (except the house of Rahab,) 
and covered with corn and vines. Between it and the 
Jordan the palm-groves still existed; among "which 
were interspersed fields and the dwellings of Canaan- 
ites, probably the nomadic inhabitants of the Ghor.'' 
Of this destruction there is no historical account ; as 
there is none of that of Petra. It is probably to be 
ascribed to the ravages of the Muhammedan con- 
querors. In the next century St. Willibald speaks only 
of the fountain ; though near the close of the century, 
there appears to have been a church in the vicinity, 
perhaps that of (Jalgala already mentioned."’ In a. d. 
8/0, Bernard relates that there Avere already monas- 
teries in the vicinity.” — The renovation of the culture 
of the plain, and the introduction of the sugar-cane, 
Avhich took place apparently about or not long after 


• Labb. Coll. Concil. toni. v. 
p. 28;). Lc (iiiien, Oriens Clir. iii. 
p. ('to4. spq. See above, p. 2H. 

- Procop. de Jiistiiiiani, 

V. 9. 

Itlnerar. 1;3. 

“ Locus vero totius iirbis ab 
bumaiia desertus habilatione, nul- 
laiu clomum habens conmiorationis, 
segetes ot vincta recepit,*’ &c. 
Adamnau. de Loc. Sanct, i\. 13. 


’ See above, p. 272. note \ Basil, 
bishop of Tiberias about the close 
of the eighth or beginning of the 
ninth century, is said to have pre- 
viously adininistercd the concerns 
of the church of Jericho ; Leont. 
Yit. St. Stoph. Sabaitfo, 55. in Acta 
Sanctor. Jiil. to n. iii. p. 554. Le 
Quion, 1. c. p. bot). 

•' Bern. Sap. de IaOC. Sanct. 10. 
p. .525. cd. MablUou. 
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this time, have already been sufficiently alluded to ; as 
also the probable origin and history of the castle and 
the modern village.* 

On arriving at the fountain ’Ain es-Sultan, we found 
our servants and the rest of the party waiting ; they 
having come thither directly from the castle. All was 
bright and sparkling around, under the refreshing in- 
fluence of the limpid waters ; and the numerous birds 
in the groves below had not yet finished their morning 
song. The old Sheikh Mustafa here joined us again, 
and afterwards accompanied us for some distance. We 
were glad of his presence, as being perfectly acquainted 
with all the region round about.* 

Leaving the fountain at ten minutes past 8 o’clock, 
we came in ten minutes to the sugar-mills, on the de- 
clivity of the low ridge which runs north from Qua- 
rantana. Tlicy appear to have been once quite exten- 
sive and solidly built, though now long deserted. The 
race or aqueduct which brought the water to them 
from above, still remains. Five minutes more brought 
us to the top of the ridge, where we halted for a short 
time. The water from the fountain of l)uk in the 
N. N. AV. after being conducted along the base of the 
high mountain in an artificial channel, is here carried 
through the low ridge by a somewhat deep cut, and 
distributed by aqueducts to the plain below as already 
described, after having supplied several mills now in 
ruins.® 

We w’crc now at tlic foot of the mountain Quaran- 
tana ; so called, as the supposed place of our Saviour’s 
forty days’ temptation. The Arabs have adopted the 

• 8ee pp. 20:3-295, above. wa’imeh N. :37' 10. Mouth of Wady 

^ From the mound over the foun- Sha’ib N. KV’ E. 
tain, we took the bdlowiiif^ bear- ^ Brorardns mentions mills here 
inps • Castle at Riba S. ;35'^ E. in his day, probably driven by the 
Kakbn S. 42^^ W. Sugar-mills N. same waters ; c. vii. p. 178. 

(50^ W. .\f|ucdiict in Wady Na- 
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name under the form of Jebel Kuriintul. The moun- 
tain rises precipitously, an almost perpendicular wall 
of rock, twelve or fifteen hundred feet above the plain, 
crowned with a chapel on its highest point. The 
eastern front is full of grots and caverns, where her- 
mits are said once to have dwelt in great numbers. 
At the present day, some three or four Abyssinians 
are said to come hither annually and pass the time of 
Lent upon the mountain, living only upon herbs. There 
is nothing else remarkable about this naked cliff, to 
distinguish it from the other similar ones along the Ghor 
and the Dead Sea further south. — The tradition which 
regards the mountain as the place of our Lord’s temp- 
tation, as well as the name Quarantana, appear not to 
be older than the age of the crusades.^ 

North of Quarantana the mountains again retreat, 
sweeping round in the arc of a circle. They thus 
leave here a broad recess of higher table-land behind 
the line of low hills which runs out N. N. E. from the 
foot of Quarantana, and extends nearly across to the 
mountains further north. The southern part of this 
higher recess is broken land, as far as to the fountain 
C)f Duk and Wady Nawa’imeli, which passes down 
through it ; but further north it forms a fine plain or 
basin, watered by another fountain in its northern part, 
wtiicli gi^C'i verdure and beauty to the whole tract. 
Here too in the northern part of the recess, near the 
said fountain, is a conical hill crowned by the ruins of 
a town, which, like the fountain, now bears the name 


* The first mention of this moun- 
tain, as the place of tt tnptaiion, 
seems to be by Sanvulf, about a. i>. 
1103; rerogrinat. p. The name 
Quarantana I first find in William 
of Oldenborg in 1211 : he writes it 
Quarennia; Itin. sub fine. Then 
in llrocardus, c. vii. p. 178.— Jacob 
de Vitry speaks of many hermits 


attracted to this region as the sceno 
of John the Baptist’s proaching ; 
but says nothing of o\ir Lord’s 
temptation : “ (iuam plures Tcro, 
in solitudinibus Jordanis, ubi boatus 
Joannes Baptiste fugiens hominum 
tunnas — ut viverent Deo, quietis 
sibi sepulchrum clegeruut;*’ c. 
p. 1075. 
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of el-’Aujch. This basin seemed to open out directly 
upon the plain of the Jordan; the line of hills not ex- , 
tending entirely across its front. — From .tire- point 
where we now stood, w’c could overlook the wliQlft of . 
this inner tract betw'ecn the mountains of the line of 
hills.‘ 

We here also had our last and perhaps most splen- 
did view of the plain of Jericho. It. is certainly one 
of the richest in the world ; enjoying all the rains like 
the hill-country, and susceptible besides of ■unlimited 
irrigation from copious fountains, as the numerous 
aqueducts testify. Here rvc coidd sec still another 
aqueduct far to the left in the lower plain, which 
seemed once to have received the wTiters of the foun- 
tain cl-’Aujch. Indeed water is everywhere abundant ^ 
the climate propitious ; the nature of the soil fertility 
itself; nothing in short is Avantiug but the hand' of 
man to till the ground. But the present race of Jeri- 
cho arc only the personification of indolence, misery, 
and filth. 

The principal Wadys and fountains flowing into 
the Ghor on both sides, fionr the Dead Sea northwards 
as far as to Beisan, so far as we could learn from Sheikh 
Mustafa and other Arabs, arc the following, beginning 
from the south. On the tresf. side: Wady Kelt; 
’Ain es-Sultau ; ’Ain Duk ; Wady Nawaimeh, coming 
fi-om DcirDiwan; Wady cI-Abyad, Wady and. Foun- 
tain el-’Aujch, and ’Ain cl-Fusail, all three in the 
northern part. of the recess, and the Wadys small; 
Wady cl-Ahmar towards Kurn Surtubeh ; Wady cl- 
Fari’a north of the Siirtubch with a stream of water ; 
Wady cl-Malih." — On the east side ; ’Ain cs-Suwei- 

' From this ridgo, Jebel cs-Salt Kiikon S. 27® W. el-*Aujeh, ruin, 
bore N. 57® E. Kusr cl-Ychud N. 15® W. 

S. 64® E. North-east corner of - The Wadys Fari’a and Ma- 
Dead Sea S. E. Castle of IFiha lili arc mentioned by llerggrcn, 

S, 4U" E. Neby Musa S. 15® W. who saw them higher up in the ^ 
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meh ; Wady Hesban ; Wady Sha’ib ; Wady Zurka with 
a stream ; Ghor el-Wahadineh. 

In the Ghor, between Jericho and Beisan, the only 
ruins we could hear of on the west side, were es-Siim- 
rdh and cl-’Aujeh. The former would seem to be in 
the plain north of Wady Nawa’imeh.‘ On the east 
side, beginning from the sea, we heard of ruins at er- 
Rameh, in or near Wady Ilesban ; el-Kcferein- ; Nimrin 
in' Wady Sha’ib ; Amatah ; and the inhabited village 
el-Arba’in nearly opposite Beisan.'’ 

Josephus informs us, that Herod not only erected 
castles and palaces in and around Jericho, but built 
also a city called Phasaelus in the Anion or Ghor 
north of Jericho ; by which means a tract formerly 
desert was rendered fertile and productive.^ This may 
not improbably have been situated at or near el-'Aujch 
above mentioned. The name seems still to haye ex- 
isted in the middle ages. At least Brocardus speaks 
of a village Phascilum a league north of Duk, corre- 
sponding to the position of el-’Aujeh ; and this name is 
still to be recognised in ’Ain el-Fusail.® Arehelaus, 
the son of Herod, built also a village in the plain, 
named from himself Arehelais.” This is placed in 
the Peutinger Tables at twelve Roman miles north of 
Jericho tow'avds Beisan ; anti stood probably in or near 
the opening of one of the Wadj s above mentioned. 

During the whole time we were on the coast of 


wostern mountains; the former has 
a mill-stream, the latter a brackigh 
fountain. Keisen, &c. ii. p. *2(>7. 

‘ In the plain about, ten mi- 
nutes N. of this Wady, Monro saw 
“ a. mound with hewn (?) stones 
scattered aholit.” Siiinnier Ram- 
hie, i. p. 162. 

- Rameh and el-Kt>ferein are 
also mentioned by Biirckhardt ; 
p. 391. 

j ^ For el-Arba*in and Amatah, 
see Rurcklmrdt, pp. 345, 346, For 

VOL. II* 


Amatah (Amathus) see also Re- 
land Falfpst. p. 559. Comp, the 
similar lists given by Biirckhardt 
of Wadys and places' in the Ghor; 
p. 344. ‘ 

♦ Jo.seph. Ant. xvi. 5. 2. xvii. 11. 
5. xviii. 2. 2. B. J. i. 21. 9. Reland 
Palirst. p. 953. 

Brocardus, c. vu. p. 178. " 

^ Jos. Ant. xvii. 13. 1. xviii. 2. 2. 
Reland Palaest. p. 570; comp. p.421. 
plate. 
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the Dead Sea, on the Jordan, and in or near the plains of 
Jericho, wc were much interested in looking out among 
the eastern mountains for Mount Nebo, so celebrated 
in the history of the great Hebrew legislator, where 
he was permitted to behold with his eyes the land of 
promise, and then yielded up the ghost.' But our 
search ivas in vain ; for although wc passed in such' a 
direction as to see the mountains over against Jericho 
from every quarter, yet there seems to be none stand- 
ing so out from the rest, or so marked, as to be recog- 
nised as the Nebo of the Scriptures. There is no 
peak or point perceptibly higher than the rest ; but 
all is apparently one leiel line of siunmit without 
peaks or gaps. The highest point in all the eastern 
mountains, is Jebcl cl-JilVul or es-ISalt, near the city of 
that name, rising about three thousand feet above the 
Ghof’ ; but this is much too far north to be Mount 
Nebo, to which Moses ascend(^d from the plains of 
Moab over against Jericho. I’ossibly on travelling 
into these mountains, some isolated point or summit 
might be found answering to the ])osition and cha- 
racter of Nebo. Indeed, Seetzen, Burckhardt, and 
'also Irby and Mangles, have all found Mount Nebo in 
Jebel ’Attarus, a high mountain south of the Zurka 
Ma’in.'* This, however, as the latter travellers re- 
mark, is “ far from opposite Jericho and would be 
almost as distant, and as little convenient to the plains 
of Moab, as is Jebel cs-Salt. It may perhaps be suffi- 
cient to assume, that Moses merely w’ent up from these 
plains to some high part of the adjacent mountains; 
from which he would everywhere have an extensive 
view over the Jordan-vallcy and the mountainous 


' Deut. xxxii. 4S. Koq. xxxiv. I. ' Scet/.on in Zach’s Monatl. CoiT. 

seq. xviii. [i. 4.31. Burckhardt, p. 

'' Sco more on this niotintain Irby and Mangles’ Travels, p- 
above, p tut), note 
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tract of Judah and Ephraim towards the western sea. 
The Mediterranean itself, could never well be visible 
from any point east of the Jordan.' 

Our former inquiries respecting the site of Ai in 
the vicinity of Deir Diwan, had been so unsatisfactory, 
that we had now determined to tal^ the route from 
Jericho to the latter place and so to Bethel, in order 
further to investigate this and other points, and to 
trace the ancient road between these cities, so often 
travelled by kings and prophets of old.^ Three roads 
now lead from Jericlio to Deir Diwan. The first and 
shortest passes up the face of the cliffs betw^een Qua- 
rantana and Wady Kelt, and then follows a direct 
course over a tract of high shelving table-land. Another 
goes to Duk, and crossing the Nawii’inieh, ascends the 
mountain on the north leading strictly to Taiyibch ; 
but near Riimmon a branch goes off' and re-crosses 
the valley to Deir Diwan. The third leaves the pre- 
ceding road just beyond Duk, and climbing the moun- 
tain on the south sicic of the Nawa’imch, falls into the 
first road some distance higher up. Of these routes 
the first is the most direct, easiest, and without doubt 
the ajicient road ; but wc chose to take the third in 
order to visit the fountain of Duk and obtain a more 
extensive knowledge of the country. 

Leaving the height above the sugar-mills at S’* 40', 
we passed along the watercourse near the base of 
Quarantana into the recess. We came in a few minutes 
to the encampment of Sheikh Mustafa, who had accom- 
panied us from the fountain. It consisted of thirty or 
forty mean tents arranged in a square, most of them 
I open, the sides being thrown up. These people arc 

I In our list of the Belka i.*^ of Jebel ’Attarus. See at the end 
found the name Ncbn^ wliieh may of Vol. III. Second Appendix, B. 
^lot improbably represent the an- Part IT. No. Xll. 8. 
vumt Nebo. It occurs next to Ma- ■ 1 Sam. xUi.‘ 15. *2 Kings ii. 3, 
apparently some distance N. 4. 28 . 

X 2 
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much darker than the Arabs in general ; and seem to 
constitute a sort of gypsies among them. Here a large 
bowl of lehben (soured millc) was already prepared for 
our breakfast ; but as we w'cre neither hungry nor 
thirsty, we left it to our attendants, by whom it was 
greedily devoured, Wc ourselves passed on. 

This old Sheikh and his tribe, as already mch- 
tioned, are a sort of Derwishes oi‘ saei'cd characters, 
respected by the Arabs and peasants, and on this 
account the safest guides for travellcil?. His full name 
was Mustafa Abu Yamin, and his encampment arc 
called the Arabs of Abu Yamin. Those of another 
encampment are in like manner called from their Sheikh 
the Arabs of Abu Nuscir. These two encampments 
together make out the tribe Eliteim. 

Besides the Ehtcim, who have gardens at Jericho 
near the fountain, the following tribes of Arabs also 
descend more or less into the Ghor, beginning from 
the south. On the u-esf side : the Ka’abineh, tlic 
Rashaideh, the Ta’amirah, tlic Masudy, the ’Abbad, 
the Amir, the ’Abbadin, and tlie Mushidikhah. On 
the east side : the ’Adwan, Ihn Ghunum, Beni Hasan, 
the Bahai’at, the ’Ajarimch, Beni Sukhr, and Beni 
Hamidch. 

The hospitable old man sent one of his men to 
guide us over the broken ground to the fountain of Duk. 
At 9 o'clock wc came upon Wady Nawa imeli, which, 
after issuing from the mountains just above Duk, runs 
here in a south-easterly course, and breaking through 
the line of lower hills, pursues the same direction to 
the Jordan. It is the continuation of tlic Wady cl- 
Miityah between Deir Diwiin and Rummon. Water 
Avas here flowing in it. We followed it up ; and at 9^ 
o’clock came to the large and beautiful fountain or 
rather, fountains of Duk, on the southwestern brink of 
the issme Wad}^ Here are two very copious sources, 
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besides other smaller ones, all of fine limpid water, 
like that of ’Ain es- Sultan. The waters naturally all 
flow down the Wady Nawa’imch^ but those of the 
highest and largest fountain, which springs up at the 
foot of a large Dom-trce, are carried off by the arti- 
ficial channel along the base of the mountain, for nearly 
ah hour, to the vicinity of the sugar-mills, and thence 
distributed to the plain. This stream at first is six 
or eight feet wide and a foot and a half deep. The 
remaining waters still follow their natural course down 
the valley ; where they were formerly taken up by the 
aqueduct at its entrance upon the plain.* 

Above the fountain are traces of ancient substruc- 
tions, though not very distinct. Here or in the vicinity 
of this fountain of Duk, we arc doubtless to look for 
the site of the ancient castle of Doch near Jericho, in 
which Simon ^Maccaba^us Avas treacherously murdered 
by his son-in-law Ptolemy .- 

Leaving ’Ain Duk at 9'’ 35', we passed still along 
the base of the mountain, overlooking on our right the 
higher plain or basin within the recess, and having 
in view the hill and ruin cl-’Aujeh, and the three 
smaller Wadys, which descend from the mountains in 
that part as abo\ c described. '^I'he plain was covered 
with ^■erdurc, fed by the waters of the fountain of 
’Aujeh. In fifteen minutes we came to the opening of 
Wady Nawa’imch, as it issues a deep ravine from the 
cliffs; and immediately began to climb the angle of 
the mountain on its southern side. The Taiyibch- 
road crosses the Wady and goes up the mountain fur- 

’From Duk, ul-’.Vnjoh boro N. i. ‘2. — Duk is montioiied as a for- 

VV. Kuril Surtubob, rs\ II F. tros.s of fho Knights Templars be- 
•b'bel cs- Salt, N. bO ' K. fwoen Jerieho and liefiiel, and 

' I Mace. x^ i. 14, lo. Jo- also by Broca rdus ; who, however, 
tophus relates the same circum- places it too far north. Munter 
stances; but moulding the name Statuteubucli des Ord. des Tem- 
pioro after the (I reek form, writes pelb. i. p. 4 It). Brocardus, c. vii. 
d Antiip x’di. S. I. B. J. p, 178. 

X B 
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tlier north. The ascent is steep, rugged, and difficult, 
consisting of two parts. We reached the top of the 
first and steepest iff ten minutes ; and at 10’' 20' came 
out upon the head of the pass or summit of the cliff. 
Here we had our last view back upon the valley of 
the Jordan.' 

The way now became in general less steep, though 
we still had to climb occasionally sharp ascents and 
pass along the brow of fearful precipices. On our 
right the Wady Nawa’imch occupied the bottom of a 
broad sunken tract, composed of chalky mountains 
rising on each side, presenting only the aspect of a 
terrific desert. All around we could sec nought but 
waves of naked desolate pyramidal and conical moun- 
tains, with deep Wadys between, marked only by the 
narrow tracks of goats, which climb along their sides 
to crop the few herbs thinly sprinkled over them. It 
was one of the most truly desert spots we had yet 
visited. The path led us along the tops and sides of 
declivities, as nearly perpendicular as they could be 
without being composed ot‘ solid lock. Our general 
course was S.E. by S. At 11 o’clock we came out 
upon one of the highest points ; where we stopped for a 
time to breathe, and to sur\ ey the surrounding deso- 
lation. Here we could distinguish se\eral places 
already known to us, as llummon, Taiyibeh, and the 
Mount of 01i\x's ; showing that we were approaching 
a region of more promise.- 

now descended slit^htly after fiCtecn minutes, on 
a course W.S.W. Tlie land became less broken, a 

’ Wo took hero tho followinj^ point wore as follows: Taiyibeh, 
bearings: Castle of Jericho, S. N. W. Rinnmbn, N. W. Tell 

E. Mouth of Wady iN?iwjVini('h and ht'vond Deir Diwan, N. W. 
aqueduct, S. T.T E. Mouth of Wady Mount of Olivos, S. <>1° W. Abu 
Sha’ib, S. B2" E. bolow E. l)i.s, S. .>‘1 W. Khan Iludhrun 

KuniSurtuboh,N.l7^^E.oU’Au.jeh, S. 4‘2MV. (Soo under Taiyiboh, 
iri the recJcss, 8 W. p. 12*2. not<‘ '.) Nobj Musa, o. 

® Tlrf' bearings from this high F*. 
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tract of shelving table-lind. As we advanced, the 
scattered herbs of the desert were more and more in- 
terspersed with dried grass; until^at a quarter past 
noon we reached a burying-place of the Bedawin. in 
this lone spot, where the country became more open 
and even. Here we struck the southern road from 
Jericho to Deir Diwan, coming up from the left ; it 
having passed, so far as we could see, through a much 
more level tract than ours, along the water-shed be- 
tween the branches of Wady Nawa’imeh and those 
which go to form Wady Kelt. Our course was now 
W. by N. We soon came upon small ploughed patches 
here and there, belonging probably to the Bedawin. 
They had been sown with wheat ; but the grain, 
which was now nearly ripe, -was thin and scarcely 
more than six inches high. The smfticc became gra- 
dually more and more covered with limestone rocks, 
with the usual red soil among them ; while vegetation 
and pasturage increased. 

In one place we saw a number of people at some 
distance before us ; who on percciviiig us became 
alarmed and ran oft* in all haste. Our Arabs called 
after them to reassure them, and we afterwards over- 
took them ; they pro\ cd to be several men and four 
women from Deir Diwan. 

At five minutes past one, we noticed a cistern by 
the way-side as wc ascended a hill ; and two others 
occurred afterwards ; all hcivn in the rock, and show- 
ing this to be an ancient and important route between 
Gilgal and Bethel. At half past one the grass and 
vegetation began to assume a slight appearance of 
green ; and the fields of the Fellahin were more nu- 
merous. At 2 o’clock we got sight of Deir DiwSn, 
hearing N.W. On our right at 2'* 35' were the ruins 
of an ordinary village, called Abu Subbah. Shortly 
before coming to Deir Diwan we sent on our servants 

X 4 
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aa^ luggage to that 'placff, which they reached at 
S’* 20' ; while we turned off to the left to visit the site 
with* -ruins on the'^S. of the village, which had been 
pointed out to us on our former visit.’ 

The place is on a low hill or point projecting to- 
wards the south between two shallow Wadys. In 
the eastern valley are some excavated tombs. The 
western valley is the broadest ; and the rocks on that 
side are precipitous for a few feet. Here arc three 
reservoirs dug mostly out of the I’ock, and bearing 
marks of antiquity. Tlicy measured as follows : 

1.011 jrth. Breadth. Depth. 

Upper or Northern 1 10 feet 3*2 feet 6 feet 

Middle 37 20 12 

Lower 88 22 lo 

On the hill itself are ruins, or foundations of large 
hewn stones, in no great number. IMany stones have 
probably been taken away to build the modern village. 
While my companions were measuring the reservoirs, 
I busied myself in searching for the small tesserm of 
Mosaic work, such as arc often found around Jerusalem ; 
and picked up a handfid within the space of a few feet. 
All these circumstances indicate an ancient place of 
some importance ; but we were not yet satisfied that it 
was Ai. 

tre passed through Dcir Dlwaii without stopping, 
leaving it at 3'* 40'. The direction of Bethel is about 
N.W. by W., and the road leads up from the basin by 
a hollow way, between a conical hill or Tell on the 
right, and another broader hill on the left. Twenty 
minutes brought us to the summit of the Tell, ftoin 
which we looked directly down into the deep narrow 
bed of Wady el Mutyah on the north, where a few 
excavated sepulchres were visible. The village we 
had left, bore S. 46° E. and Taiyibeh N. 45° E. We 


» See above, p. 118 . 
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had expected to find her<f some remains of an ancient 
site ; hut there was nothing save a cistern, and imndense 
heaps of unwrought stones, merely thrown together in 
order to clear the ground for planting olive-trees. - The 
position would answer well to that of Ai ; and had there 
been traces of ruins, I should not hesitate so to regard 
it. .. I also went out upon the more southern hill, but 
with no better success ; it was wholly covered with rocks 
in their natural state. 

Ai is chiefly celebrated in Scripture history for its 
capture and destruction by Joshua.' It lay on the 
east of Bethel ; Abraham on his arrival in Palestine 
pitched his tent between the two cities and they 
were not so far distant from each other, but that the 
men of Bethel mingled in the pursuit of the Israelites, 
as they feigned to fly before the king of Ai, and thus 
both cities were left defenceless.'' Yet they were not 
so near but that Joshua coidd place an ambush on 
the Avest (or southwest) of Ai, without its being 
observed by the men of Bethel ; while he himself 
remained behind a valley on the north of Ai.^ At a 
later period Ai Avas again rebuilt, and is mentioned, by 
Isaiah and also after the exile.'*’ In the days of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, its site and scanty ruins were still 
pointed out, not far distant from Bethel toAvards the 
cast." 

After all our search, avc could come to no other 
rcsidt, than to assign as the probable site of Ai the 
place Avith ruins just south of Deir DiAvan. This is an 
hour distant from Bethel j having near by on the north 
the deep Wady cl-Miityah ; and toAvards the S.W. 
other smaller Wadys, in Avhicb the ambuscade of the 
Israelites might easily haA’c been concealed. 

t ' .Fosh. vii. 2-.’,. viii. 1-29. ■ I.s. x. 2S. Ezra, ii. 28. N^. 

• ■ Gen. xii. 8. xiii. 3. vii. 32. xi. 31. 

' Josh. viii. 17. '■ Ono'niast. art. A<jai. 

' Josh. viii. 4. 12. verses It. 13. 
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After remaining for twenty minutes on 'and aroimd 
the Tell, we proceeded across the high and beau#ful 
plain, on which Abraham of old must have pitched his 
tent. The path led us by the ruins of Bug Beitin. We 
reached Bethel at 5 o’clock ; and encamped for the 
night on the green grass, within the area of the ancient 
reservoir, where we had formerly breakfasted. 

Ttiesday, May Ibth. The Arabs encamped at Bethel 
brought us this morning a young gazelle, which we 
purchased, intending it as a present for our friend 
Mr. Lanneau. Our servants carried the little animal in 
their arms, or on the saddle before them, all the way to 
Jerusalem ; but it seemed to have been in some way 
injured, and lived only a few daj^s. 

We left Bethel at S'* 50', and reached the fountain 
S.W. of el-Birch in just an hour, passing this time on 
the west of the village -without entering it. These 
waters, as already remarked, flow ofl‘ in a valley 
towards the cast. We now took the Jerusalem road ; 
and leaving the fountain at 7 o’clock, passed in five 
minutes the low water-shed, which brought us to the 
beginning of another Wady running south ; one of the 
minor heads of the great Wady Beit Ilanina. The 
path follows down this Wady, along a sort of hollow 
way, having on the west an isolated hill of consider- 
able height. My companion ascended this hill in 
passing; here arc merely the foundations apparently 
of a tower, with heaps of unwrought stones, and frag- 
ments of pottery strowed about. Towards the N.W. 
not far off, arc a few foundations called Suweikeh; 
but we could learn no name for the hill itself. Beyond 
the hill, in the plain near its southern base, W'c came 
at 40' to larger ruins containing some arches ; above 
thci^, on the si'lc of the hill, arc two ancient reservoirs, 

laps one hundred feet in length by forty feet in 
br^dth. These ruins are called ’"Atfe'a, a name which 
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answers to 'the Hebrew Ataroth. Two places of this 
naq^ are mentioned in Scripture, on the border between 
Benjamin and Ephraim ^ ; but the site in question cannot 
well be regarded as either of these, since it lies too far 
within the territory of Benjamin.^ 

We soon turnei off from the Jerusalem road, passing 
obliquely through the fields towards er-Ram, which we 
reached at S'* 25'. It lies upon a high hill about ten 
min utes east of the road in a direct line. The tract 
upon the north, as well as upon the west and south, 
declines towards Wady Beit Hanina ; here indeed begins 
one of the main heads of that great valley. Ram is a 
miserable village, with few houses, and these now in 
summer mostly deserted. There are here large squared 
stones, and also columns scattered about in the fields, 
indicating an ancient place of some importance. A 
small mosk with columns seems once to have been a 
church. The situation of cr-Ram is very conspicuous 
and commands a wide prospect. 

I have already spoken of cr-Ram, as without doubt 
marking the site of the ancient Ramah ' of Benjamin.'* 
Both the name and position arc here decisive. Ramah 
lay near Gibcah, six Roman miles from Jerusalem 
towards Bethel.''’ The present cr-Ram is half an hour 

' Josh. xvi. .5. 7. xviii. ’Anatu, S. 24*^ E. Tiileil el-FuJ, 

‘ Eu.sobiiis and Jt‘ronu» spoak of S. KK" W. Ncby SamwiI, S. 7.5® 
two Ahiroths in their day in the W. cd-Jih, Kcfr 'Akah, mins 
tribe of Benjamin, not far from at)out 4,5 minutes distant, N. 5® W. 
Jerusalem ; (inomast. art. A //iff rof A Erha, ruins, 8. 1*2'^ E. Those 
’ArufKoO, To one of these this last ruins are just across a small 
phyTuloubtless corresponds. — From \Vady rumung down towards Ana- 
this spot the village of Kuluudia thoth. 

bore S.tWW. Neby 8amwil, S. •* See above, pp. 108. 114. 141. 

‘t'F W. Also cr-Bam about S. '* Jiidg. xix. IJl. Enseb. ct Hie- 

1*5° E. distant three quarters of an ron. Onom. art. Kama. Hierou. 
hour. ^ (^omm. in Hos. v. 8. “ Rama quae 

The following among other est juxta Gahaa in eptimo lapide 4 
boarings, were taken at er- Ram : Jerosolymis sita." Josephus places 
1 aiyibeh, N. JG® E. Mukhinas, N. it at 40 s^^lia from JenmlenS. 

E. Deir Diwan, N. E. Antiq. viii. 12. 0. 
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west from Gibeah, and two hours north of Jerusalem. 
Ramah was again inhabited after the exile ; and in' the 
days of Jerome was a small village.* In the thirteenth 
century Brocardus speaks of it correctly as a village 
south of el-Bireh, situated on a hill east of the road 
leading to Jerusalem.- But notwithstanding this dis- 
tinct notice, the place seems to have been again for- 
gotten in monastic tradition for centuries ; and of course 
is not mentioned by travellers, (^otovicus saw the spot, 
but held it to be Gibeah of Saul. ' Quaresmius speaks 
only of Ramah as at Neby Samwil ; and hence probably 
even the sharp-sighted Maundrell tailed to notice 
er-Ram, and sa^v Ramah only at the prophet’s tomb.^ 
Indeed, I have been able to find no further mention of 
er-Ram until the present century, and that only in one 
or two travellers.'’ 

Jeba’, half an hour cast of er-Ram, is not visible 
from it, on account of broad intervening swells of 
ground. AVc went out upon these hills half-way to 
Jeba’, where we had a full view of both these villages, 
and examined the ground carefiill v in all directions, to 
sec whether there might not be some ancient site 
between the two. But our search was fruitless ; no 
trace of ruins or of substructions is any where to be 
seen ; the surface of the ground being mostly covered 
with large rocks in their natural position. In conse- 
quence of this examination, I do not hesitate to regard 
Jeba’ as the Gibeah of Saul. It was here that our 

‘ Ezra, ii. 20. N(‘h. vii. 30. Hie- ' Itiii. p. 331. EiinT voii Ilai- 
rou. Comm, in Zt'phan. i. 15, 10. numdorf speaks of it in a.i>. 1500, 
“ Rama et Bethoron et relit juae and says it was called Raniula; 
urbes nobiles a Salomone construe- p. 201. "Numb. 1046. 
tat parvi viculi demonstrantur.” » (iuaresm. ii. p. 727. Doubdaii, 

^ Brocardus, c vii. p. 1 78. Brey- p. 489. Maundrell, Mar. 25th. 
denbach copies Brocardus, Reissb. > First apparency in Turner’s 
p. 128. Sir John Maundeville, Tour, ii. p. 100. Neither Richardson, 

Ip. 105.) and WiIIi«'ini de Jhildensel norScholz, nor Monro, iiorSchii- 
place Ramah somewhere north of bert, numtion the name or plarc, 
ShiloW; p 353. od. Basuage. although they passed on this route. 
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guide, whom we took from er-Rdm, told us of ruins 
lying eastward from Jeba’.* 

We left er-Ram at 10 o’clock, and came in ten minutes 
to the Jerusalem road, at a place called Khiiraib er-Ram, 

“ Ruins of er-Ram,” on the west of the path, bearing 
from that place S. 55“ W. Here are some eight or ten 
ruined arches in a line parallel to the road; and the 
foundations of as many more parallel to these. They 
may probably have belonged to a large Khan for 
travellers and caravans. There are also several cisterns. 
Here we stopped nearly ten minutes, and then pro- 
ceeded along the great road. The waters of this tract 
all run tow'ards Wady Beit Hanina. At 10^ o’clock, 
near the foot of the ascent leading to the table-land 
north of Scopus, vfc passed the junction of the camel- 
road froin Yafa to Jerusalem, coming by el- Jib; and 
just beyond, we came upon ancient substructions, 
large unhewn stones in low massive Avails. 

We now left the road again, in order to pass over 
the high Tell on the left, called Tuleil el-Ful, “ Hill 
of Beans,” six or eight minutes from the path, Avith a 
large heap of stones upon it. We reaehed the . top at 
1 1 o’clock. There seems to have been here originally 
a square tOAver, fifty-six feet by forty-eight, built of 
large unhcAvn stones and apparently ancient ; this has 
been throAvn doAvn ; and the stones and rubbish falling 
outside, have assumed the form of a large pyramidal 
mound; No trace of other foundations is to be seen. 
The spot is sightly, and commands a very extensive 
vicAv of the country in all directions, especially toAA’ards 
the east ; in this respect it is second only to Neby' 
Sainwil. We had hoped to find here ruins of such a 
nature, as "might justify us in regarding this as the 
ancient Mizpeh ; but I haA-e already detailed the reasons 


' See aboA’e, p. 1 1.‘>. 
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which induce me, on the whole, to fix upon Neby 
Samwil as the probable site of that place.* 

We remained here half an hour ; and then at half-past 
1 1 o’clock descended, and regaining the road, proceeded 
across the high level tract. In fifteen minutes we were 
opposite Sha’fat, a small village five minutes on the 
right, where the remains of an old wall are visible ; and 
at five minutes past noon, wc came upon the brow of 
Scopus, overlooking the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
Jerusalem beyond. The view of the city from this spot 
is celebrated ; here Titus first beheld it and admired 
the magnificence of its temple." The distance of this 
spot from the Damascus Gate is about twenty or twenty- 
five minutes. 

We now' turned to the left along the ridge, having 
continually fine views of the city, and searching every- 
where for ruins w'hich might be regarded as the site of 
Nob. Wc came at 12'* 20' to the ’Ainlta road. Our 
search was without fruit ; and afterwards in returning 
from Bethany, I traversed the ridge from the church of 
the Ascension northwairds to the same spot with the 
like ill-success.' We now turned directly towards Jeru- 
salem ; and as we descended the Mount of Olives, the 
Khatib sent off one of his men with the musket of the 
tribe along the side of the hill, not caiing to have it 
seen within the city. We reached St. Stephen’s Gate 
at 12'' 40'; having lost about twenty minutes by the 
detour. Our friends wc were happy to find all* well ; 
although the city was still filled with alarm. 

Thus through the kind providence of God wc had 
been preserved during a most interesting journey, 
through what has ever been considered the worst and 
most dangeroi’s part of all Palestine, — as the retreat 

^ See above, p. itj. — FroT.i the - See above, Vol. I. p. 407. 

Tell, er- Ram bore N. JO^ E. Neby » See more on Nub above, PP- 

Samwi], N. 70'" W. Jerusalem. 140, iriO. 

S. 10 W. • 
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of robbei's and outlaws ever since the most ancient 
times. Yet under the care of our Sheikh of the Ta’a- 
mirah and his four men, we had not suffered the slightest 
let or hindrance ; nor felt the slightest degree of inse- 
curity, more than in Jerusalem itself. The Khatib had 
fulfilled his pledge, and had given us entire satisfaction. 
We were able to dismiss him likewise satisfied ; and 
pai’ted from him not Avithout feelings of respect, and 
also of regret, at the idea of meeting him no more.‘ 

With the two Mukariych (drivers, muleteers) we 
had less reason to be satisfied. They Avere lazy and 
(;areless ; as Avcll as utterly indifferent to the AA'clfarc and 
accommodation of those, Avhom they had undertaken to 
scrA’'C. We of course had nothing to do Avith their sub- 
sistence ; yet they took nothing Avith them, and con- 
trived to spunge their meals out of us and our guides. 
KnoAving the stern laAv of BedaAVin hospitality, that 
Avlioevcr is pi-esent at a meal must be invited to partake, 
AA'hcther there be little or much, they Avere impudent 
enough alAvays to put themselves in the Avay of the 
guides, and thus deprive them of a part of their slender 
pittance. Indeed, the Mukariych of Jerusalem are 
notorious for their insolence and bad faith ; and Ave 
determined, so far as possible, to have nothing more to 
do Avitli them. 

‘ I learn that the Missionaries shown himsi'lf faithful, and also 
have since kept up an acquaiutauee j^rateful fur various slifj:ht services 
with Sheikh Muhamnied, and have which they were able to do in his 
visited his people. He too has behalf. 
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FROM JERUSALEM TO CiAZA AND HEBRON. 

On returning from our eight days’ excursion to the 
Dead Sea and Jordan, avc found the plague slowly in-* 
creasing in Jerusalem, and the alarm hecoming more 
deep and general. The superior health-officer of the 
coast, from Beirut, had arrived ; and there Avas reason 
to suppose that the city woidd soon be shut up, cither 
by drawing a cordon of troops around it, or by closing 
the gates. The object of such a measure, in the tmo 
style of oriental despotism, is to hinder the spread of 
the plague among the villages, by cutting off all com- 
ipunication, and preventing the egress of persons from 
the citj^; the inhabitants of the latter being in this 
. manner left, not only to suffer the at'tual horrors of 
the plague, but to sec them aggra\atcd among a 
population thus pent up in misery and filth, without 
fresh air, and Avithout the ordinary supplies of fresh 
proAusions from the country. Some of the other evils 
attendant on such a state of things, have already been 
alluded to.* 

It had been our intention to remain some days in 
Jerusalem ; and Ave had planned a short cxt;ursion to 
Bethany and .St, Saba ; and thence by way of the 
Frank Mountain and Bethlehem to ' .St. John’s in the 
Desert and Soba. But the circumstances above de- 
tailed induced us to change our plan, and depart as 

: ’ Stf'O .-ibovt*, Vol. I. j). .‘K3S. 
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soon as possible on a longer journey, before the rumour 
of the closing of the city should be spread abroad, and 
prevent perhaps our entrance into the larger towns. 
We therefore now stopped at Jerusalem but a single 
day, and took our departure for Gaza and Hebron ; 
intending to make an excursion from the latter place 
to Wady Musa. We chose tlie direct route to Gaza 
through the mountains, instead of the usual one by 
llandeh, as being less travelled and less known ; and 
one of our main objects in doing so, was to search for 
the site of the long lost Eleutheropolis. Our depax’- 
tiu'e was well timed; for the gates were closed the 
veiy next day, and the city remained shut up until 

This joux-ncy was undex'taken by Mr. Smith axid 
myself alone ; onr companion pi'efexTing to remain ixi 
the city, and take his risk of a quarantine ; which xnight 
be necessary in order to join xxs aftei’wards oxi our 
journey xxovthwards. We left oixr trunks axxd extx'a 
baggage also in Jerusalem, altlnxugh we kxxcw there 
jnight be difficulty in obtaining them again ; bxxt Ave 
regai'ded them as safer in the hands of our friends thaxi 
elscAvliere ; and the worst that could happen Avould be a 
([uarxxntine in chaige of oixr lellow-travellcr. The 
part of the coixntry to which avc wei'c goixig, was 
known to be comparatively sate ; though stories of 
I'obbery xvere not wanting. Wc engaged only a single 
gxxidc, a Cbi'istian from Beit Jala, who had ofteix 
travelled the route, axxd pi’oved to be well acqixainted 
with the coxxntrv. Instead of the insolent Mukiiriyeh 
of Jerxxsalexn, we now biied muleteers fronx Liftxi, a 
village in the gi'c xt Mhuly Beit Haniixa ; where cveiy 
peasant keeps his xnule and xxsually accompanies it. 
They broxxght us four xnxxles and cxne horse, with a xnau 
for each; avc paying 15 ,'. or iG piasU'cs a day for each 
animal, according to good behaviour; and half price 
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for the days we sliould lie by ; the men receiving 
nothing extra, and furnishing themselves. Thus with 
our two servants and guide, we mustered in all ten men, 
and felt ourselves secure against all ordinary thieves or 
plunderers. 

Thursday, Majj \’/th. We bade adieu to our friends, 
and left the Yiifa gate at five minutes before 8 o’clock ; 
taking the Bethlehem road which we had before tra- 
velled. The single horse in our paity was by a sort of 
tacit consent allotted to me ; but its gait was so hard, 
and the animal rccpiired withal so mueh urging, that 
I was glad the next day to exchange it for one of the 
mules, and Avas decidedly a gainer. 

The proper Claza road passes down in or near Wady 
el- Word ; l)ut avc made a circuit by the A'illage of Beit 
Jala in order to accommodate our guide. We reaehed 
Mar Elyas in an hour ; and leaving the tomb of Rachel 
at 9i o’clock, and crossing Wady Ahmed through tlic 
olive-groves, we ascended alone the southern side of 
Beit Jala, and stopped near its upper part at 10 o’clock. 
We did not enter the A'illage, but Avaited among the 
olive-trees, until bur guide had taken leave of his 
family and again joined us ; bringing Avith him a half- 
starved donkey, not much larger than a rat. 

Beit Jala is closely built on the eastern declivity 
of a high hill, and is inhabited sokJy by Christians. 
The tradition f()rmerly Avas current, that no Muhain- 
medan could live in it more than tAvo years.' Oui' 
guide, in the course of our journey, gave us much 
information respecting this his nati\'e village ; the sum 
of Avhich here follows. Beit Jala belongs to the Teki- 
yclf, a charitable establishment in Jerusalem, near the 

‘ This tradition is mtMitioncd in Ap. 2. Pococke, Descr. of the East, 

A. I). U{)0, in the Journey of ii. p. 4.). fol. 

Alexander, Palatine of the Rhine; - 1 snpjiose this to be the llos- 
Keis^h. d( s h. Landes, p. 7o. So, pifal of Helena, so called by the 
too, ijoubdan, p. 170, Maiindrell, Franks. 
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Haram. Its taxable males, above fifteen years of age, 
are reckoned at five hundred ; indicating a population 
of about two thousand souls. Of the men, sixty can 
read, not including the younger boys. 

Under the former government, the inhabitants paid 
the Kharaj to the Greek convents, averaging from 
twelve to fifteen Zulut (of ,30 paras) for each person. 
From the convents of Mar Elyas, el-Musullabeh (the 
Cross), and cl-Khiidr (St. George), three men received 
Irom 300 to 500 Zulut for ploughing ; the convents 
owning the land and furnishing the cattle. Further, 
the five Sheikhs of the I'illage received each from the 
convents from 100 to 150 Ziilut per annum towards their 
support, and also their expenses whenever they went to 
Jerusalem. To the government the village paid four- 
teen purses trihutc (’Abudiyeh) ; and to the Tckiyeh 
in Jerusalem each man paid fifteen Zulut. — Subse- 
quently, the village relinquished to the convents the 
sums received for ploughing ; and the convents relin- 
(]uished the collection of the Kharaj, continuing to pay 
it lor the village out of their own treasury. 

Under the present Egyptian government, only the 
payment to the 'rekiych I'cmains as it was. The con- 
vents have no claims upon the village, nor the A’illage 
upoti the convents ; except that the latter collect 
voluntary contributions. The demands of the goi'ern- 
ment are as follows ; Kharaj, twenty, twenty-five, and 
thirty-three piastre's ; Firdeh, twenty piastres ; AYmeh 
(aid) thirty-si.x piastres, which is increased to forty- 
five by the five Sheikhs for their support. These are 
exacted from each man. 'Fhc village also has to fur- 
nish daily twenty men fiir the public works, who are 
paid one and a ejuarter piastre a day by the govern- 
ment, and thirteen piastres weekly by the village 
T'or each ewe and she-goat is paid one piastre; for 
each donkey, ten ; for each mule, twenty ; for each 

V 2 
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camel, thirty ; ' and for every yoke of oxen, one hun- 
dred and fifty piastres. This last is considered as a 
tax upon the grain raised ; but the owner of the oxen 
is responsible for it. Each oliv'C-tree pays one piastre ; 
and for eveiy fi\ c trees, an oke‘ of oil is paid in addi- 
tion. I’lach Eeddan (yoke) of figs and grapes pays 
thirty piastres. Besides all this, the village has to 
pay fifteen purses on wine and ’Arak for home con- 
sumption, whether tliey make any or not ; aiul with- 
out even tlie right of selling or gi\ing away. — Our 
guide, who was only a common man, paid more than 
three hundred piastres, or fifteen Sj)anish dollars 
annually. 

We set off again from Beit Jala at 10|; o’clock, 
winding around the hill aboA e the village towards the 
N. W. among vineyards and gardens of olive and fig- 
trees. The hill is everywhere terraced and cultivated, 
as in ancient times ; indicating more industry and thrift 
than is usual in the villages. At half-past ten, we came 
out upon the height of land, whence Ave could see .feru- 
salcm, and had also a view bcf()re us of the little village 
of St. George, and of Beit ’Atab in the distance on a 
high hill.- 

Bef()re us Avas now a level rocky tract of no great 
breadth, and then a long descent into the short but 
very deep M ady Bittir, running N. AV. into the Werd. 
After a delay often minutes avc set firward, and came 
in fifteen minutes to a small fiiuntain about half Avay 
down the descent, called Hand Kibriyun, “ Gyprian’s 
I’rough,” by Avhich are the remains of a AV’all of very 
large stones. Instead of descemling any' fiuther into 
the deep valhyv, avc doav made a circuit to the left 
around its head, and at 11.*, o’clock Avere near the little 

' About tCnglisli. Lane’s .fcrusalem, N. IL Mar Elyas, N- 

Mod. iLj^y^iLians, ii. p. iM'i: O.j' E. Sf. Cioor^fc, S. 00^ »»• 

rViG bearings Aero a.- follows : Beit ’Atab, N. 72'^ \V. 
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village St. George (Arabic, el-Khuclr) on the rocky land 
west of Wady Bittir. Wc had formerly seen this 
place as we approached Solomon’s Bools from the 
south.* There is here a small building, once a Greek 
church connetded with a small Greek convent. The 
earlier travellers were accustomed to visit it as one of 
the holy places around Bethlehem ; and Averc shown 
in the church the long chain and iron collar, Avith which 
St. George had been bound.' The place is mentioned 
still by Bococke as a convent ; but the village, Avhich is 
A’cry small, is uoav inhabited only by Muhammedans, 
and the church has become a mosk. The land quite 
to the vicinity belongs to Beit Jiila. 

The A'illage lay somcAvhat to the left as avc passed 
along N. W. to gain the ridge west of Wady Bittir, 
Avhieh Ave then continued to ascend, till at o’clock 
Ave naiehed its highest point ; having lost not less than 
twenty or thirty minutes by our circuit. From this 
sightly -pot, over Wady Bittir, aac had a commanding 
vicAV of the country befiire us ; and halted for a time 
in order to make ourselves acquainted Avith its leading 
leatures. 

M'he A icAv toAvards the right embraced the AA’hole 
tract north and Avest of .Jerusalem, drained by the 
great Wady Beit Hanina. d’he Holy City itself Avas 
not visible, being situated iK'hind the high ground 
whieh lies betAveen Wady Bittir and ady el-Werd. 
But from er-Kam and ISeby SaiUAvil the Avhole cour.se 
of the great Wady could be traced, as it passes doAvn 
S. W. by Kuldnioh and cast of Kustul and Soba. 
Near at hand Wady el-Werd Avas seen, here also a 
deep rugged valley, I'unning nearly Avest by the vil- 
lagc cl-AVelejeh (the St. Bhilip’s of the Latins) ; and 

' See V^)l. I. p. p II I )oiil)(ijin, p. 171. Pocockr, 

' Felix Fabri in i{eis.sb. p. ii. p. U. fol. 

Fotovic. p. 240. Qiiarcsmius, ii. 

V 3 
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uniting with the former valley just beyond the village 
el-Kabu, among steep rocky mountains. Below this 
junction, the great valley takes the name of Wady 
Isma’in (Isrna’il) ; bends W. S. W. through a ridge of 
higher land ; and, issuing upon the Avestern plain under 
the name of Wady es-Siirar, turns N. W. and runs 
through the plain to the sea near Ycbna ; where at 
last it is called Wady Riibin. Up this valley there 
was said to be a very, rocky and difficult road. The 
ridge just mentioned forms the western brow of the 
high mountainous tract, on Avhich Jerusalem is situated, 
just Avherc this latter sinks down precipitously to the 
loAver hills, Avhich lie between it and the western 
plain. The ridge in question forms a continuation of 
the high ground around and west of Neby Samwil, 
running off towards the south ; and is skirted on the 
cast by the vullov in which Kuryet el-’Enab is situated, 
running in the same direction to join the great valley. 
Although Wady Isma’in breaks through this ridge, yet a 
spur or promontory from it runs out towai'ds the west, 
along the north side of that vallc} , quite to the plain, 
inteiTupting for a time the tract of lower hills, and 
forminy a bastion around which Wadv es-,Sui'ar bends 
N. W. 

South of Wady Isma’in the land is still at first high, 
and on the brink of the valley stands the lofly village 
Deir el-IIawa. But the surtiiee .soon descends gradu- 
aliy towards the scruth ; aird here somewhat lower aird 
nearer to wlrer'c we stood, though still (juite elevated, is 
the village Beit ’i\tab. 

Tow'ards the S. our view rusted upon a lower 
region of country, seen down another deep broad val- 
ley called Wady cl-Musurr, here running W. S. W. 
and uniting further down with several others to fornr 
Wady es-Sumt. This latter valley runs for a time 
nearly west, and then bends N. W. and joiiring Wady 
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es-Surar upon the plain, goes to the se^ near Yebna.^ 
Between the Siirar and the Musiirr and Siimt, the 
elevated land around Deir el-Hawa and Beit ’Atab 
declines gradually towards the S. W. forming a high 
tract of broken table-land, which sinks down suddenly 
to lower hills just west of the village of Beit Nettif. 

South of Wady el-Musiirr, the precipitous western 
wall of the higher mountainous tract towards Hebron 
lies further back, nearly in a. line with the spot on 
which we stood ; Avhile a broad region of lower bills 
and open valleys is spread out between it and the 
western plain. This higher tract of mountains, as we 
have seen, rises to the height of nearly 2800 feet ; the 
region of hills reaches apparently about one third of 
the same elevation above the sea and plain. — Upon an 
Isolated hill in the midst of Wady el-Musurr, on the 
south side of its bed and near the mountains, lies the 
village of Jeb’ah. This is doubtless the Gibeab of the 
mountains of Judah ; and probably the Gabatha of 
Eusebius and Jerome, twelve Roman miles from Eleu- 
tncropolis' 


As we now saw the somewhat remarkable points 
Soba and el-Kustul for the last time, I prefer to bring 
together here all that I have yet to say respecting 
them. 


* So 1 understood tho informa- 
tion wc received at the lime.. Vet 
I would not venture certainly to 
affirm, that Wady el-Musurr does 
not continue its course alone to the 
sea, forming the Wady and small 
stream marked on Jacotin's map as 
passing just N. of ’Esdud, and cn- 
toring the sea S. of Vehna. See, too, 
KichardsoiVs Travels, ii. p. ^207. 

' Josh. XV. 57. Onomast, art. 


Gahaatha . — From this point (W. 
of Wady Bittir) the bearings of the 
various jdaces wen' as follows : er- 
Kaiu, N. E. Neb}' SamwiI, N. 
18^ E. el-KustiH, N. 5° E. Sdba, 
N. el-Welejeh, N. W. Kuryet 
es-Sa’id('h, JS\ 1;3 ’ W. cl-Jvabu, N. 

W. Kefr Sum, N 54'^ W. cl- 
Ilusau, 55" W. Deir el-Hawa, 
N. 57" W. Beit Wtab, :N. W. 
Sunasiu, W. Jeb’ah, S. 74"" W. 

4 
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The latter name, el-Kustiil, is obviously an Arabic 
corruption of' the Latin word Costellum ; but I am 
unable to say what castle is meant, or whether there 
was an earlier Arabic name. It suggests, of course, 
the Emmaus Castcllum of the Latin monks ; but this 
appears to have been situated at el-Kubcibeh, not far 
west of Neby Samw'il.’ Kiistul lies on a conical hill 
about an hour from Kuryct el-’Enab towards Jerusa- 
lem, south of the road-’; and also near the way from 
Soba to Kulonieh and Jerusalem, about e(piidistant 
between the two former places. 

Soba is also situated on a l(»fty conical hill over- 
looking the great Wady Isma’in on the west, nearly 
opposite to the convent of St. John. From Kuryet el- 
’Enab, looking down the vallc}', it is seen at some dis- 
tance in the south. It is one hour distant from Kulo- 
nieh, and two hours and a half from Jerusalem.* Soba 
belongs to the family of Abu (Jhush, whose seat is at 
Kuryet cl ’Enab; and the chief of that name whom 
we saw, related to us, that when go\ ern()r of Jerusalem, 
he had been compelled to lay the place in ruins on 
account of the rebellion of the inhal)ita!its, and had not 
visited it since.^ 

By a singular perversion, of which I am not able to 
trace the origin, Soba has now ti)r centuries been re- 
garded in monastic tradition as the site of the ancient 
Modin, the city of the Maccabees, where they lived 
and were buried, and where Simon erected a lofty 
monument with seven pyramids to their memory." 


^ Pococko, ii. pp. 49, .V). fol* 
Van Eginond u. Ileyinan, i. p.‘>!7. 
(^uarcsmiiis, ii. pp. 718, 719. Brcy- 
d(‘nbjK*li and F. Fabri in Keissb. 
pp. lo.j. *241. See rnofc under June 
9tb.— Compare the similar J.atin 
nan.e Kulonieh above, p. 149. 
note 

bK.koscb, p. 41. Salzbacher, 


ii. p. JO. Those authors write the 
name Kassr (Kusr). 

> For the specilications in this 
and the ])recedinp^ paraj^raph, I ain 
indebted to the notes of Air. Siinlh 
on a former visit, to these places. 

‘ See above, Vol. 1. p. 

> J Mace. ii. 1. 1^. xni, 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. r>. 
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But this monument, according to the nearly cotem- 
porary writer of the first book of Maccabees, was 
visible to all who sailed along the sea ; and Modin lay 
adjacent to the plain.* Eusebius and Jerome likewise 
testify expressly, that Modin was near to Diospolis 
(T^ydda), where the sepulchres yet remained in their 
day.' On what pretext, therefore, the name can have 
been transferred to Sdba, a spot several hours distant 
from the plain upon the mountains, and wholly shut out 
from any view of the sea, 1 am unable to divine.'* The 
crusaders hmnd Modin still in the plain, apparently be- 
tween Nicopolis and Beit Nuba ; and as late as the close 
of the fifteenth century, it was yet pointed out from the 
road between Lydda and llamleh. ' Yet Brocardus, two 
centuries earlier, had already placed it six leagues 
eastward from Beth-shemesh, by which he probably 
meant Soba.'’ So too apparently Breydenbach ; and 
from the sixteenth century onwartls to the ])resent day, 
the correctness of this position seems rarely to have 
been drawn in (piestion by travellers.'’ - 

The hgend has also f()und entrance among the 
couimoii ])eople, and the inhabitants of Sdba relate, 
that the tombs of the Maccabees still remain there, 
though buried deep under ground. This account my 

' I Mai'c. 29. xvi. 4, Urocardiis, c. x. p. ISfi. 

■ Oiionnist. art. Modiin. " Hn'ydt'iibach in Ixoissb. p. lO.j. 

‘ Mariti indctal prrtciuls that. Cotoxic. p. I4(), I\lami<lr<‘ll, Apr. 
Soba is visiblo tVoiii tlu* sou, luul Z. Mariti, (Jonii. p. .MbS. Ricbard- 

Ibat iu- >a\v it from iho road of son, ii. p]>. *2*2(3. Cotovi- 

Vafa. Hot, from tbo spot, wboro cus, in an oxcursion to Einrnaus, 
xvo stood, \v(f could look over Soba (cl-Kubcib(‘h), seems to lind INIodiii 
to tluMimch higher rid'fe beyond it near 2svhy SamwiI, p. dl7. ; but 
on the west ; and could tlistinguish *his account of this oxcursion is so 
no trace of the sea. ^Vhat he per- confused, that I can make nothing 
ccivod from Yafa was perhaps Neby of it. Eoeocke ipiestittns the idcu- 
Sainwil; winch wo also saw from tity of Sohii ami Mo<lin ; ii. p. 40. 
the tower of Ramlob. So‘, too, Ihisebing, th. xi. p. 44*2. 

' Mdll. Tyr. viii. 1. F. Fabri in Raumor, Faliist. p. *211. Quaros- 

Ih'issb. p. 240. lYrbaps it may inius makes no allusion to the 
have boon at Lalrbn ; .^oo under [)lace. 

Handch, June 8lh. 
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companion once heard on the spot ; and it was repeated 
to us by Abu Ghush in Jerusalem. In a similar way, 
Arab guides, accustomed to intercourse with Franks, 
may have spoken of the place to travellers as Modin ; 
but the ordinary native population certainly know 
nothing of any such name.* 

I have already dwelt upon the reasons which ren- 
der it impossible, that the Hamah of Samuel should 
have been situated at Ncby Samwil, Avherc modem 
ti'adition now shows the prophet’s tomb.- A few 
words respecting its probable actual position, may 
here not be out of place. Samuel was descended from 
an ancestor named Zuph, an Ephrathitc of Bethlehem * ; 
his city was called in full, llamathaim-Zophim, and 
lay apparently in a tract spoken of as the land of Zuph.^ 
Under these circumstances, the name Ramathairn-Zo- 
phim probably signilics nothing more than “ Ramah 
of the Zophites,” or descendants of Zuph.'’ But where 
are we to look for this land and city of the Zophites ? 
Saul, departing from Gibcah of Benjamin in search of 
his father’s asses, went first through Mount Ephraim 
on the north and through other places, and then “ pass- 
ed through the land of the Benjamites, (of course from 
north to south,) and came to the land of Zuph” and 
the city of Samuel.'* As he returned from this city to 
Gibeah, apparently after’ travelling some distance, he 
was to pass “ near Rachel’s sepulchre, in the (south- 
ern) border of Benjamin, at Zclzah.”' These circum- 
stances show conclusively, that the land of Zuph and 


I Van Esmond u. Ilcynian, 
Reizen, i. p. 317 . Richardson, ii. 

p. 

’ See above, pp. 141, 142. 

^ 1 Sam. i. 1. Comp. Ruth, i. 
2. where l*)limclech and Ins .sons 
arc called Ephrathites of Bethle- 
hem-Judah. 

1 8ain. i. 1. ix. seq. 

5 The triliteral roots, and 


nsv, from which thp names 
(Zuph) and (Zophim) are 

derived, are of course related, be- 
inf? only different phases of the 
biliteral The name ^*1^, 

(Zuph) takes also the' form 
(Zophai) in I Chron. vi. II. [2(>.] 

I Sam. ix. 4”(>. 

' 1 Sam. X. 2. 
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the city of Samuel were situated on the south of the 
territory of Benjamin, in such a position, that a person 
proceeding thence to Gibeah would not unnaturally 
pass in the vicinity of Rachel’s tomb. This is a known 
point ; and I have already spoken of the reasons which 
forbid any attempt to disturb its general position.' 

The name Ramah signities ‘ a height and we made 
it a particular point of inquiry to ascertain, whether on 
the high grounds around the tomb of Rachel, and espe- 
cially towards the -west, there arc any traces either of a 
name or site, which might be regarded as the remains 
of the city of Samuel. Wc inquired of many persons, 
who were born and had spent their lives in the imme- 
diate vicinity ; but no one knew aught of any such 
name or site.- It is only since my return to Europe, 
that the thought has occurred to my mind, whether a 
reminiscence of R^mathaim-Zophim and of the land of 
Zupb, may not be contained in the name Sbba. The 
letters of this name correspond to those of the Hebrew 
Zuph and Zophim ; (p/i- or p being not unfrcquently 
changed into h ;) and its position on a lofty hill south 
of the land of Benjamin, accords in the niain with the 
view above given.' 

At first sight, two difficulties seem to militate 
against this hypothesis. The one arises out of the po- 
sition of Soba ; since it might be made a question, 
whether a person returning from Soba to Gibeah, 
Avould naturally pass in the vicinity of Rachel’s 


1 See Vol. I. pp. ‘.m, 3-23. 37.5. 

2 The monks of ihe present day 
do indeed point out the site of 
Ramah, a few rods east of tlie 
tomb of Rachel ; Prokesch, p. 110. 
Salzbacher, ii. p. 104. Rut neither 
oiir Arabs of the Ta’Amirab, nor 
our Christian guide of Beit Jala, 
knew any thing of it ; nor did Qua- 
resmius and the older travellers. 
Yet Eusebius and Jerome also as- 


sume a Ramah near Bethlehem, 
unnecessarily indeed, in order to 
afford an explanation of Matt. ii. 18. 
Jer. xxxi. 11. See Onomast. art. 
liamala. Roland, Pal. p. 904. 

’ Cotovicus identifies Soba with 
Ramathaim- Zophim, by transfer- 
ring the name of Soba to Neby 
Sainwil. Jhit his account is so 
confused as to bo inexplicable. 
Itin. p. JIO 
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tomb. If he took the present direct road from Sdba 
to Jerusalem or its vicinity, passing near el-KiistuI, 
he certainly v'ould not approach the sepulchre of 
Rachel ; but if, crossing the great Wady Isma’in, he 
followed up Wady cl-Wcrd, he would by this detour 
come near enough to the sepulchre to satisfy all the 
conditions of the case. It is sufficient, if we suppose 
that the Zclzah mentioned lay on the high ground 
north of Rachel’s tomb, not far from the convent of 
Mar Elyas, or more probably still further towards the 
N. W. The distance from Sdba to the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, on the direct course, as avc have seen, is 
two and a half hours ; on the route along Wady el- 
Werd and the A'allcy of Rephaim it Avoidd probably 
be three hours or more. So that, other circumstances 
being equal, the identity of the name might perhaps be 
held to counterlialance the apparent circuitousness of 
the route.' 

The other difficidty refers not to Soba alone, but 
to every position of Uamah which places it on the 
south of Benjamin. Elkanah, the father of Samuel, 
is said to have been a “ man of Ramathaim-Zophim, 
of Mount Ephraim - Avhich certainly implies that the 
city itself Avas situated on Mount Ephraim. Here then 
apparently is a circumstance directly at A’ariancc Avith 
our preceding conclusion ; since the mountains south of 
Benjamin belong not to Ephraim, but to Judah. But 
as the circumstances aboA C adduced seem conclusively 
to fix the position of Ramah on the south of Benjamin, 
may avc not suppose that the mountains of Ephraim 


On coniparinj^ upon tlio map 
the positions of Soba, Itachcl’s 
tomb, and derusalem or Oibeah, 1 
am free to confess, that the circui- 
tous route required by the above 
view, is too great to aiJmit »^f very 
much reliance being placed upon 


the reasoning in the text. Still, 
the a})|)arent identity of the name, 
and the iurtlnu' corroborating cir- 
eumstances presented in the text, 
restrain me from at once rejecting 
the hypothesis. 

* 1 Sam. i. 1. 
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continued to bear that name quite through the land of 
Benjamin ; much as the Swiss mountains may be said 
to extend into Italy, or the Welsh mountains into Eng- 
land ? This indeed has been assumed by Bachiene, on 
the ground that in the first division of the land by 
Joshua at Gilgal, the territory of Benjamin was actually 
given to Ephraim ; not having been assigned to Ben- 
jamin until the later division at Shiloli.' All this 
may be true in part ; but still, the heights round about 
the sepulchre of Rachel, could not well have been any 
other than the mountains of Judah. 

There is however another consideration, which seems 
to relieve the position of Soba from the difficulty in 
question, and thus adds something to the probability 
of its identity with Rarnah. I have already remarked, 
that the mountain ridge west of Wady Beit Hanina, 
of Avhich the hill of Soba forms a part, is a continua- 
tion of the riclge of Neby Samwil and the high grounds 
around, extending in the S. W. (|uite out to the plain 
at the mouth of Wady Sunir.- Now all this mountainous 
tract stands in immediate connection with the proper 
mountains of I'lphraim around el-Birch and further 
north ; it is separated entirely by the great Wady 
Beit llanina from the proper mountains of Judah to- 
wards the south ; and further, as Ave shall see, the 
greater ])art of it did not even fall within the later 
limits of the tril)e of Judah. Under these circum- 
stances it seems not too much to assume, that this tract 
west of the great Wady, a regular continuation of 
Mount Epliraim, including Neby Samwil, might have 
continued to bear the name of Ephraim ; while the 
Wady would naturally form the dividing line between 
this range and the proper mountains of Judah. That 

> Josh. c. xvi. xviii. 1. soq. See * vSee the account of this region, 
Bachiene, th. i. bd. i. p. *2-20. scq. p. JViO. above, 
bd. ii. p. 32G. scq. 
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the name Mount Ephraim did actually thus extend 
through Benjamin, is rendered probable by the fact, 
that we nowhere hear of any mountains of Benjamin ; 
and further, the rebel Sheba, a Bcnjamite, is also said 
to have been “ a man of Mount Ephraim.” * 

In view of all these suggestions, it seems to me, that 
the hypothesis which would identify Soba with the 
Ramah of Samuel is not without some slight grounds 
of support ; and, in the total absence of any thing 
more definite, is not perhaps to be wholly rejected with- 
out consideration.^ 

Another topic Avhicli immediately connects itself 
with the preceding, is the common border between 
Judah and Benjamin ; of which two accounts in an 
inverse order are given in the Book of Joshua. * We 
have already traced it, as it went up from the well of 
Nehcmiah through the Valley of Hinnom to the north- 
ern end of the Valley of llephaim.* From that point 
it was drawn to the water of Nephtoah ; and as it 
passed also by Zclzah not far from Rachel’s scpul- 
chrc\ it would seem to have followed the plain of 
Rephaim and so along the Wady cl-Werd to ’Ain 
Yalo. This fountain would then answer to Nephtoah ; 
unless we choose to refer the latter with less proba- 
bility to ’Ain Karim, the fountain near the convent of 
St. John in the Desert. In either case, the next point 
in the boi’der is the long-lost city Kirjath-Jearim. 

The probable position of this ancient city engaged 
much of our attention, all the time we were in Jerusa- 
lem and the vicinity; without arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusion. At first, as we know, Kirjath- 
Jearim, like Bccroth (el-Bireh), belonged to the terri- 

1 2 Sam. XX. I. 21. Josh. xv. .0-10. xviii. 14-19. 

« All direct tradition respectinj? See under En-Rogel, Vol. T. 

the Ramah of Samuel seems to p. 49S. 
have bc'en very early lost ; see -» 1 Sam. x. 2. 
above, p. 142. 
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tory of Gibeon, and could not therefore well have been 
very far distant from that city.' At a later period, the 
ark was brought thither from Beth-shemesh ; the place 
was rebuilt and inhabited after the exile ; and Euse- 
bius and Jerome speak of it in their day, as a village 
nine or ten miles from Jerusalem on the way to Dios- 
polis (Lydda).' These circumstances, taken together, 
have quite recently suggested to my mind, whether 
after all, the ancient Kirjath-Jeariin is not to be recog- 
nised in the present Kuryet el-’Enab ? The first part of 
the name (Kiijath, Kuryet, signifying CVf?/) is the 
same in both, and is most probably ancient ; being 
found in Arabic projier names only in Palestine and 
Syria, and not very frequently even there. The only 
change then has been, that the ancient ‘ City of Forests’ 
has in modern times become the ‘ City of Grapes.’' 
The modern place too is situated on the direct way 
from Jerusalem to Ramleh and Lydda, just three hours 
or nine Homan miles from the former city, lying west 
of Neby Samwil, and therefore not far remote from el- 
Jib or Gibeon. The men of Kirjath-Jearim, when they 
brought up the ark of God from Beth-shemesh, would 
naturally pass up the great Wady Surar, and then along 
the branch- valley, to the present site.'"’ 

Thus then we have a place corresponding both in 
name and position to the ancient Kirjath-Jearim. I 
am aware of no objection to this hypothesis ; except 
perhaps the assertion of" Josephus, that Kiijath-Jca- 


‘ Josh. ix. 17. Ezra, ii. 2/). 

- 1 Sani. vii. 1, 2. Ezra, ii. 25. 
Nehem. vii. 29. 

' Onomast. arts. Baal and Ca- 
riathiarim. There is no later no- 
tice of the place as still extant ; 
unless it be that of Ih*ocardus, who 
fixes it leagues west of Jerusa- 
lem, probably copying only from 
Jerome; c. ix. p. 184. “ 


^ No ancient name correspond- 
ing to ’Eiiiab seems to have existed 
in this quarter. The name ’Anab 
is still found beyond Hebron ; see 
p. 195. above. A Betoannaba is 
spoken of a few miles from Lydda, 
probably Beit Nuba; Ileland, Pal. 

p. 6()1. 

1 Sam. vi. 21. vii. 1, 2. 
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rim was near to Bcth-shcmesh.' But the expression 
‘ neiglil)our city,’ is too indefinite to M’eigh against the 
preceding considerations ; especially as the actual dis- 
tance does not exceed tM'o or three hours." It might 
also be asked, Why then, supposing Soba to have been 
the Hamah of Samuel, the men of Beth-shemesh should 
not rather ha^'c caused the ark to be transferred to 
that place, as being nearer than Kirjath-Jearim ? But 
at that time vSamuel was still a child, and his native 
place was probably a small village, liaving neither the 
size nor the renown to which it afterwards attained, 
when it became one of the scats where Samuel judged 
Israel.'* 

The monks have found the Anathoth of Jeremiah 
at Kuryct el-’Enab. ’Fhere was formerly here a con- 
vent of the Minorites with a Latin ehiireh. The latter 
remains entirely deserted, but not in ruins ; and is one 
of the largest and most solidly constructed churches in 
Palestine.' 

Assutning therefore the site of Kirjath-Jearim at 
the modern Kuryet el-’Enab, tlie border between Ju- 
dah and Benjamin probably passed from Nephtoah 


> Joseph. Antiq. vi. 1. 4. ythora 

TToXn' Tolr 

The snmc wi-iter .say.s, too, 
that Jfehron was “ not far from 
.lernsalem,” or Tvoofno 
.B. J. iv. 99. Compare also Acts, 
ix. 

5 1 Sam. vii. 10, 17. — There can 
be no (piestion, hut tliat the ark 
was brought to Kirjath-Jearim it- 
self; J Sam. vii. *J. 1 Chroii. xiii. 

o, 0. But in *2 Sam. vi. J, 4. both 
the English Version and Eutlu'r 
place the house of Abinadab in 
Gibeah ; and it might therefore 
seem as if the Gibeah ( now Jeb’ah) 
of Judah was meant, and tliat Kir- 
jath-Jearim lay near it, not far 
from Wady el-Musurr; see above, 
p 327. But not to dwell upon the 


fact, that tills would bring Kirjath- 
Jearim quite away from Giheoii 
(el-Jib), and far from any road lead- 
ing from .lerusah'iu to Nicopolis, 
I would remark, that the Hebrew 
may in this jiassage properly 
be rendered ‘a hill;’ and is actually 
5^=0 rendered by the Sept, (o i^ormr) 
both hiTc and in 1 Sam. vii. 1. In 
this last ])assag(‘ also the English 
Version gives it by “ hill ;” while 
Luther maintains his consistency 
at least, and writes Gibeah. The 
rendering “ hill ” is indeed neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the con- 
sistency of the narrative ; which 
represents the ark as carried, not 
to Gibeah, but to “Kirjath-Jearim. 

‘ See Ikmifacius, quoted by 
Quaresmius, tom. ii. p. 14. seq.. 
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down the Wady el-Werd to its junction with the great 
Wady ; .then along this valley perhaps to the branch 
coming from Kuryct cl-’Enab, and so up the latter to 
that place. This would give a distinct line of vallies 
separating the two tribes, from the Valley of Hinnoin 
quite around to Kirjatli-Jearim. From this place, the 
west border of Benjamin seems to have been drawn 
obliquely dowm the mountain to the Nether Beth- 
horon^; while the border of Judah turned westward 
apparently to the brow of the mountain, and was then 
drawn along or near the ridge southwards, till it 
descended to Bcth-sliemesh in the mouth of Wady es- 
Siirar.^ Tluis originally a corner of Judah ran up for 
some distance on the west side of Benjamin ; including 
apparently at first the whole breadth of the moun- 
tainous. tract west of the great Wady; for Zorah 
(Siir’ah), which lay upon the high ground north of 
Beth-shcincsh, belonged at first to the tribe of .Judah ; 
though substnpiently this, and probably the adjacent 
mountain-tract, was assigned to the tribe of Dan/’ — 
From Betli-shcmcsh the border of Judah passed near 
Tinniath and Ekroii to Jabjiecl, apiJarcntly the same 
with Jabneh (Ycbna) ; thus following still the general 
course of the great valley to the sca.^ 


Leaving the high ground west of Wady Bittir at 
12'* 20', we began to descend very gradually tow’ards 
the village el-llusan over a rocky tract. Aflgr fifteen 
minutes avc were opposite the head of Wady el-Mu- 
surr, deep below us on the left; in which appeared, a 
small village called Niilihalin bearing S. 5° W. From 
it the Wady ran W. S. W. The village Husan was 

» Josh. xvin. 14. 

^^Josh. XV. 10. 


VOL. II. 


Z 


3 Josh. XV. 33. xix. 41. 
< Josh. XV. 11. 
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close on 'our right at 12'' 40'. Proceeding along the 
high water-shed between the Wadys Musurr- and el- 
Werd, wc had not far distant on the left a village 
called Fiikin, which at 1" 10' bore S. S. W. It was 
somewhere about this time, that we came in sjght of 
a place with ruins on the brow of the high mountain- 
ridge towards the south, called Jed^r ; which is doubt- 
less tlic same as the (Icdor of the mountains of Judah.' 
This remained in sight for tiie whole day. Jeb’ah 
likcAvise on its conical hill in Wady Musiirr, was con- 
tinually before our eyes. At 1'' 40' avc came upon the 
ancient highway from Jerusalem to Askclon aiid Gaza, 
which comes doAvn aloiig or across Wady el-Wcrd from 
the plain of Rcphaini or the tract further west. This 
road we should have taken from Jerusalem, had w^c not 
gone round by Beit Jala. At the same point ■was a 
small ruin on the left called ’Adas. 

Wishing to visit Beit ’Atab, in the hope of being able 
to sec much of the country from that lofty spot, wc left 
the ancient road again after five minutes, and turniqg 
more to the right proceeded in that direction. As 
advanced the hills became more covered and gre^n 
with shrubs and bushes, chiefly the prickly oak mingled 
with arbutus. The country however was little culti- 
vated, and most of the villages were deserted or in 
ruins. At five minutes past two, a small ruin, Hubhi, 
was below us in a valley running to the left, bearing 
S. S. W. At the same time Beit ’Atab bore N. 75° W. 
A ruined Khan was also visible at some distance upon 
the ancient road, bearing S. 65° W. 

We reached Beit ’Atab at ten minutes before 3 
o’clock. It is situated on a high hill, and is seen from 
all parts of the country around ; but although it over- 

^ Josh. XV. 58. 1 Chron. xii. 7. 1 Chron. iv. refers toMie same 

It i*,douhtt“n1 whether the narrative, place. 
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looks a great extent of the lower I'cgion towards the 
south’ and west, yet it docs not afford so extensive a 
view of places as we had hoped to find. The country 
is full of sites of rains and villages, ' some inhabited 
and some deserted, at least for portions of the year. 
Beit ’Atab has several high, square, tower-like houses 
of two stories ; the rest are small and low •, but all ai*c 
of stone, solidly built. In the centre is a ruined tower 
or castle ; but so dilapidated as to be nearly lost 
among the houses. The place contains pei'haps one 
hundred and fifty men, or a population of six or seven 
hundred souls. It is the chief town of the district 
’Arkub, belonging to the pi’ovinee of Jerusalem ; and 
is the residence of the Nazir (Avarden) of the district, 
who was now one of the former Sheikhs of the house 
called el-Ijuliham. We found several of the chief men ’ 
sitting on carpets under a fig-tree in the middle of the 
\ illage, smoking and holding com’ersc with each other. 
The Sheikh himself soon came, a good-looking man ; 
coffee was served for us ; and he tried to per.suade us 
to remain all night, sa^dng the people of the village 
Avhcrc we expected to lodge were not to be trusted ; 
his hospitality thus leading him even to defame his 
neighbours. But our time was too precious to stop 
thus early. 

The prospect from Beit ’Atab towards the S. E. 
and S. presented nothing new ; towards the S. W. 
along the ridge between the Wadys Sumt and Surar, 
the place of Beit Nettif was pointed out, where avc 
were to stop for the night ; and in the N. W. we could 
see the mouth of Wady cs-Siirar as it issued from the 
mountains and turned across the plain beyond. It 
was here a fine deep valley, with a ruin hi it called 
’Ain Shems, which we afterwards visited and iden- 
tified Jivith Beth-shemesh ; while on the high northern 
hilkilafe seen the sitfi^of Siir’ah, in which avc could not 

/ 2 
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but recognise 'the ancient Zorah, the birth-place of 
Samson.* 

We left Beit ’Attib at o’clock, notwithstanding 
the somewJiat importunate invitations of the Sheikh ; 
who even took hold of us in order to detain us; De- 
scending in the direction of the Khan, w’c crossed two 
small Wadys running tow'ards the Surar. ■ In the first, 
lower doAvn on the right, the guide spoke of a very 
large ca\crn with a fountain in it, capable of contain- 
ing hundreds of people ; it is called ct-Tuweimeh. The 
second Wady is called er-Rumany; in it at 4 o’clock, 
wc came to a village called ’Allar cs-Sifla (the lower), 
to distinguish it from another, ’Allar el-F6ka (the 
upper), on higher ground a little further to the left. 
Here was a ruined church, large apd solidly built, and 
* apparently tery ancient. A few rods on the left, 
higher up the ^■a]lcy, is a fine fountain, which w^aters 
a tract of gardens and fruit-ticcs along the bottoiu. 
Here were also manj' olive-trees ; wdiich indeed 4|9e. 
very abundant throughout all this region. > 

Ascending the hill wc came out again upon tae* 
ancient road at 1]; o’clock, at the Khan already men* 
tioned. It is a ruin ; and around it are the ruins oC a 
small ^'illagc.- We stopped here fi\e minutes, and 
then descended f()r a time along a Wady, called Wady 
cl-Khan, which runs into the Musurr. The ancient 
road, still called the Sultana or royal roiul, apparently 
follotvs down this Wady to the Musurr, and there di- 
vides ; one branch passing on direct towards (laza, 
and another keeping along the Musurr and Siimt in 

' Judff. xiii. 2. First given to Noltif S. G0° W. ’Ain Shems N. 
.Tudah, but afterwards assigned to 0.5’ W. Stlr’ah N. 50’ W. _Deir 
I)an, Josh. xv. .‘J3. xix. 41. See cl-IIawa N. .“K)’ W. Sunasin S. 
above, p. 337. Eusebt'us and Jo- 13° E. Jedur S. 11° E. 

rome place it at ten miles from ^ From the Khan, JJeit 'Atab bore 
Eleutheropolis towards Jticopdlis ; N. 17° E. ’Allar es-Sifla N. 30 E. 
^noHL art. Saaru . — 'f ho bearings ’Allar el Foka N. 50° E. Beit Nettit 
^n^h^lacos from Beit ’Atab S. 85° W. 

“ ban S. K°W. Beit 
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the direction of Askelon. This latter we afterwards 
followed for a time ; and found wells upon it at inter- 
vals. We now turned more to the right, keeping upon 
the ridge between the Siimt and Surar ; and at 5 o’clock 
had an extensive view of both these vallies, spreading 
out into fine fertile plains, full 'of fields of grain. The 
ridge now became higher towards the west ; and we 
continued to ascend gradually, until at 5'‘ 50' avc 
reached the village of Beit Nettif, situated upon its 
highest part. 

Beit Nettif, lying thus upon the high ridge between 
the two great Wadys, enjoys a ■wide view over the 
broad western plain and the Mediterranean beyond. 

• A tract of lower hills, an hour or more in breadth, lies 
between it and the plain. On the north, the Siirar 
was visible ; on th6 south, the Sumt was full of fields 
of grain now ripening lor the harvest; and. beyond it 
and more towards the left extended fi)r a great dis- 
tance the lower region, wb.ieh we had first seen from 
above tjie head of Wady ^lusurr. This may be called 
the hill-country, in distinction from the- higher moun- 
tains on the east. It is the middle, region between 
the mountains and the plain', stretching as -we have 
seen far to the north and south, except Avhere inter- 
rup'tcd north of the mouth of Wady cs-Surar. This 
region. is for the most part a beautiful open country, 
consisting of low hills usually rocky, separated by 
broad arable vallies mostly sown with grain, as are 
also many of the swelling hills. The ^vhole tract is 
full of villages and deserted sites and ruins ; and many 
olive-groves appear around the former. To this hill- 
eountry belong also, strictly, both the ridge on which 
Beit Nettif stands and that adjacent to Wady cs-Surar 
on the north ; although, as being higher and directly 
connected with the mountains further back, they appeal 
.like promontories,, jjntting out through the range of hills 
Clearly or quite to tbfe|)lain. 
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Indeed, in the tract through which we had descended 
to-day, between the two great Wadys, the usual steep 
descent of the mountain towards the west is inter- 
rupted ; and we now found ourselves in the midst 
of the lower hill-country, without having made any 
long or steep descent, such as occurred to us in other 
parts of the mountains, both towards the north and 
south. 

The climate in this region was more advanced than 
at Jerusalem ; though less so than in the western plain. 
The grass was chiefly dried up ; and the peasants were 
in the midst of their barley harvest. The wheat was 
still partially green, and would not be ripe for harvest 
until about two weeks later. We encamped on’ a level * 
plat on the cast of the village, near by the threshing- 
^ floors of barley. 

The inhabitants of Beit Ncttif received us with kind- 
ness ; several of the chief men came around us, and 
answered our inquiries with readiness and intelligenop. 
We found the ^•iew from this high spot to embradq 
a larger number of villages and sites, than almost any 
other wc visited. We took here quite a number ^ 
bearings, given in the note ; the places being all poinj^d 
out and named by one of the chief men.’ 

In respect to several of the plac’es thus pointed out, 
it is to be remarked, that Jcmiabch and Shuweikeh lie 
upon the hills on the south side of W ady es-Sumt ; 
the latter about one hour distant from Beit Ncttif. 
Not far from Bc't bll<a, near the foot of the mountains, 
wc were told also of a place called Nusib, not here 

‘ Bearings from Beit Ncttif, be- Ahbek N. 70° E. 13eit ’Atub N. 
ginning in the west and proceed- 00^ E. Jerash N. 44° E. Deir 
ing towards the left : Jennabeh el-Hawa N. 37*^ E. Um Eshtciyeh 
S. 70° W. Derusieh 8. d"/' W. N, 3.3° E. Zfinh’a N. 12° E. Sii- 
8huweikeh S. 48° W. Beit Eusl r’ah N. 4° W. ’Ain Shems N. 

8. 15° W. JiirfaS. 5°E. Bcit-Uh Neby Biilus N. 34° W. 

8. 10 E. Khjirns S. 14° l^. Jimrin • i‘l-I^beishuni N. 44° W. Yarmuk 
8. 10° E. Ghnn\b«h S. 3I°E. Em N. 54° W. Tell Zakariya about 
orvKus 8 53° L. dedur 8. 50^ E. 

Jeb'alJ 05° Burj Keis E. 
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visible. Zanu’a lies ou the low slope of a hill not far 
east of ’Ain Shems. The Wely Neby Bulus (Paulus) 
is on a lower hill near the plain, half an hour distant ; 
and Yarmuk among the hills further south at about 
the same distance. Near Neby Bulus was said to be 
a village called Arba’in. Still beyond, nearer the 
plain, and near where Wady es-Surar issues upon it, a 
deserted site called Tibnch w’as spoken of, not visible 
from Beit Nettif. Near Tell Zakariya is also a village 
Zakariya, in which is a Mukam (station, tomb), dedi- 
cated to Zechariah. 

Among the places here visible, not less than ten 
appear to bear names which have come down from 
anti(|uity ; and these arc proliably to be regarded as 
still marking the same ancient sites. Shuweikeh we 
have formerly f()und to correspond to the Hebrew So-, 
coh ; and it here, as we shall sec later, answers to 
the Socoh of the plain of Judah.' — Jeb’ah and Jedur, 
and also Surah and ’Ain Shems, avc have already 
noted as the Gibeah of Judah, Gedor, Zoi'ah, and Beth- 
shcincsh, of Scripture." Not far from Zorah lay also 
Zanoah, which was re-inhabited after the exile ; aird to 
this tlie name and site of Zanu’a still correspond.’ — 
In Tibnch we may recognise the I'imnah or Timnath 
of Dan, the city of Samson’s wife, to which he “ w^nt 
down” from Zorah; it lies south of west from Zorah, 
and not more than an hour distant from it.‘ We were 


J Josh. XV. 35. See p. 10.5. 
iSee above, pp. 327. 338-340. 
The proofs iu respect to Beth- 
shoniesh will bo given in coonoxion 
with our subsequent visit to that 
spot, June 8th. 

J Josh. XV. 34. Nch. xi. 30. The 
name Zama existed in Jerome’s 
day, in the region of ElcutheropoHs 
on the way to Jerusalem ; Onomast. 
art. Zanohua. — Another Zanoah 
lay upon the mountains of Judah, 
Josh. XV. 5(3. 


^ Josh. XV. 10. xix. 43. Jiidg. 
xiv. I. .5. 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. — 

Another Timnah lay in the moun- 
tains of Ondah, Josh. xv. 67. Gen. 
xxxviii. 12-14. Still a third Tim- 
nah or Tliauina lay not far from 
lAyddn, and gave name to the “ To- 
parchia Thamnitic ’ ” in that quar- 
ter ; Joseph. B. J. iii. 3. .5. Ono- 
mast. art. Thamna. This w’as 
l>robably the Timnah fortified by 
Baechides ; I Macc. ix. 60. Joseph. 
Ant. xiii. 1. 3. 

4 
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therefore now amid the scenes of Samson’s history and 
exploits — Yarmuk seems to represent the Jarmuth of 
Scripture, a city in the plain of Judah not far from 
Socoh, which so early as the days of Eusebius and 
Jerome was already" called Jermucha, and lay ten miles 
fi’om Eleutheropolis towards Jerusalem.' — Niisib an- 
swers to the Nezib of the low country of Judah, and 
to the Nasib of Eusebius and Jerome, lying seven miles 
from Eleutheropolis towards Hebron.^ — The name Za- 
kariych, as applied to a village, docs not indeed belong 
to Sci'ipture ; yet it here probably marks the site of the 
Caphar Zacharia; mentioned by Sozonien in the region 
of Eleutheropolis." 

The name of Beit Nettif itself has probably come 
down from the Hebre\r ; but I have been able to finil no 
•ancient place corresponding to it. A village Nctopha 
is indeed mentioned in Scripture; it lay, however, 
somewhere between Bethlehem and Anathoth." The 
llabbins speak also of a valley called Beth Nctopha ; 
but the present place is on a high hill.'' 

Beit Nettif is a small village n(^ir the western ex- 
tremity of the district ’^Vrkub, Avhich constitutes the 
S. W. part of the province of Jerusalem. Its inhabitants 
are of the Keis party. Throughout the provinces of 
Jerusalem and Hebron, the inhabitants of the diflcrent 
villages arc broken up into two great parties ; one 
called Keis (Keisiych), and the other Yemen (Yeme- 

’ Josb. XV. Neb. xi. "JO. » So/om. Hist. blcc. ix. 17. It 

Ononiast. art. Jermus . — The ‘ Ja- seems also to luivx* Inieii visited by 
rimuth* of Jerome, which he says St. AVillibald on his way from Gaza 
lay four miles from Eleiitlieropolis, to Hebron ; IJodfejior, JO. p. 377. 
is not improbably the same place ; — The Jh;th Zacharia of the first 

since it is also said to have been book of Maccabees and of Josephus 
adjacent to Eslitaol, which must seems to have lain somewhere upon 
certainly have f)ocn much nearer the mountains of .rudah. See the 
to Zorah, and is placed by the same notices collected by Reland, pp.660. 
writers at ten miles from Elen the- 7o3. 

ropolis; Josh. xv. 33. xix. 41. C>no- » Ezra, ii. 22. Neh. vii. 26. Ro- 
mast. art. EsthauL land, Palrost. p. 009. 

- Josh 13. Onomast. art. ^ Reland, Palasst. p. 660.. : 
Neesik „ 
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niyeh) ; the inhabitants of the fonnci* province being^ 
mostly Yemeniyeh, and those of the latter Keisiyeh. 
No person of whom we inquired, could tell the origin 
or the nature of this distinction ; except that it goes 
back beyond the memory of man, and does not now 
pertain in any degree teJ religious worship or doctrine. 
It seems indeed to consist in little more than the fact, 
that one is the enemy of the other. In former times 
blood was often shed in their quarrels ; but now all 
are quiet. Yet this inbi'ed enmity shows itself in mu- 
tual distrust and calumny ; and it was probably on this 
ground, that tlic Sheikh of Beit ’Atal), where the peo- 
ple arc of the Yemen party, spoke evil of his neigh- 
bours the Keisiyeh of Beit Ncttif. 

Wo did not hear of the jirevalence of these parties 
in any other region at the present day ; but it is siii- 
giilav, that the same names of hostile parties existed 
in Sj'iia in tlie very first century of Muhammedanism. 
It would be interesting to inquire, whether there is 
perhaps any connexion Iietwcen parties thus bearing 
the same names in the seventh and in the nineteenth 
centuries,' 

We found the inhabitants of Beit Nettif very civil 
and hospitable ; the bad reports about them to the 
contrary notwitlistanding. In the evening several of 
the chief inen a isited us in our tent, drank coffee, and 
gave us mucli information. On going away, one of 
tlicm, whom we supposed to be a Sheikh, (though he 
seemed not to be tlic chief Sheikh,) inquired if we 
would have a couple of men from the village to watch 

* Abulfcda mentions a groat has likewise the name Keis, as of 
battle between the Yemeniyeh and a tribe in the south of Palestine, 
Keisiyeh, a. ir. 04 (a, n. 084), at p. JUl. cd. Jaubtit. The same 
Merj Ihihat near Damascus ; which parties formerly prevailed through- 
is also celebrated by Arabian poets, out Mount Lebanon, both among 
Annales ad aim. 04. Tabula Sy- the Druzos and the Christian po- 
rife, ed. Kohler, p. 17. See also pniatioii ; ISiebuhr, Roisebeschr, ii. 
lleiske’s note, ibid. p. lOT.—Ldrisi p. 447. Burckhardt, p. 159 . 
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during the night. This wc declined, as unnecessary. 
We heard however the voices o£ men all night around 
our; tent, whom we took to be persons watching the 
threshing-floors of barley, and enjoying the comfort of 
our fii-e ; indeed they disturbed our sleep by their talk- 
ing, and especially by their loud manner of story- 
telling. In the morning, we learned that the Sheikh 
himself and two men had kept guard during the night 
of their own accord, and without expecting any remu- 
neration. We afterwards found the same custom at 
most of the villages where avc encamped. It arises, 
however, rather out of a regard for their own security, 
than from any particular respect towards the stranger. 
Every village is made responsible by the government 
for all thefts committed within its precincts ; had we 
at any time lost any thing by theft or robbery, on com- 
plaining to the government, the village where the loss 
occuiTcd would have been compelled to make it gojjd. 
On this ground, tlierefore, and for their own sake?, 
they usually preferred to set a watch around our 
tent. • 

Being now off the track of all former travellers, 
we came in contact here with oriental hospitality in 
its primitive and genuine finin. The villagers sup- 
plied us with every thing avc desired ; regarding it as 
an honoui', and without expecting a recompense. Such 
is the custom of all these mountains. The Felirihin 
never sell food to one another ; but every stranger is 
the guest of the village. Our five muleteers, honest 
and faitliful peasants from the village of Lifta near 
Jerusalem, never thought of paying for their food ; not 
for the sake of spunging, like our former Mukariyeh, 
but because it was furnished to them as a matter of 
Cofirsc/ In every village there is a public room, or 
more than one, according to tlie size and ability of the 
devoted to the entertainment of strangers. Such 
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a room is called a Menzil or Medafch, a guest-room.' 
The guest lodges in the Menzil, and his food is sup- 
plied by the families, to whose circle it belongs. 
Sometimes they take turns in his entertainment ; at 
other times it is left to those who offer themselves, or 
rather who claim the privilege. If the guest be a per- 
son of consequence, it is a matter of course that a 
sheep or goat, a lamb or kid, is killed for him. The 
Kcisiyeh usually kill two ; one for the guest, and 
another for the people of the place. When the guest 
is a common man, as a muleteer or the like, he is fed 
with rice, or whatever may be the ordinary food of the 
people themselves. The guest gives nothing as a 
remuneration when he leaves. To offer money would 
be taken as an insult ; and to receive it would be a 
great disgrace. Such is universally the manner of 
entertainment in the villages throughout the provinces 
of Jerusalem and Hebron, as well as in other parts of 
Syria.' 

On the more travelled roads the Franks have broken 
m upon this custom ; and the people have learned to 
receive pay from foreigners. We too left our servant 
behind us in this A illage, to offer pay for the milk and 
other articles we had purchased, and in this instance it 
was received ; though subsequently in several cases it 
was^refused. 

Fridmj, May \Sth.‘ We I'ose early, and found the 
lower hill-country enveloped in a dense fog, over which 
the tops of the hills were seen like islands. The mist 
hoWever soon rose from the landscape, and left behind 
a clear atmosphere and a tine breeze the whole day. 

' The Sheikh who was with us last evening came again 
early, in order to assist us in making observations ; and 
as we left, he accompanied us, in token of respect, 
quite out of the village. 

' Sec (ho references above, o. Iga. note 
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The great object before us to-day, was to search 
for the long lost site of the ancient Eleutheropolis,^ an 
important episcopal city of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, assumed indeed by Eusebius and Jerome as the 
central point in southern Palestine, from which to fix 
the position of many other places. We had been 
making inquiries ever since we first reached Jerusalem, 
to ascertain whether any name or any ruins still ex- 
isted in the same quartcrj which might afford a clue 
for determining this ancient site. But no trace of 
any such name could be found ; nor could we hear of 
any such ruins, excepting at a place called Beit Jibrin. 
These the Arabs described in extravagant terms ; and 
although we placed little reliance upon their accounts, 
yet we determined to visit the spot ourselves in the 
course of our .journey. On arriving at Beit Nettif, we 
were surprised and gratified to find ourselves sur- 
rounded by several places, whose distances from Eleu- 
thcropolis are specified by Eusebius and Jerome. 
Thus the distance both of Beth-shemesh and Zorah is 
given at ten Roman miles towards Nicopolis ; that of 
Jarrauth (Jarniuch) also at ten miles towards Jerusa- 
lem, and that of Socoh (ShuAveikeh) at nine miles to- 
•wards the same city, proljably on another road.' The 
Iflrst three places all lay within a circle of an hour and 
a half west of Jiorth from l?eit Nettif; and these" dis- 
tances, we thought, might perhaps serve us in sonic 
measure as a clue, in our search after the site of Eleu- 
thcropolis itself. 

We left Beit Nettif at 7 o’clock, descending imme- 
diately southwesterly into Wady es-Sumt, in order to 
sljtikc again the Askelon branch of the ancient road, 
which passes down this valley. The hill-side was 
covered with fine groves of olive-trees, some of them 
in rows like a regular orchard; which is not 

■ afis. Bethsarnis, Saura, Jennus, Soccho. 
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usually the case. Twenty minutes brought us to the 
bottom ; and we now followed dow'ii Wady es-Siimt 
on a course W. by N. This valley is formed by the 
junction of three Wadys at a point directly S. of Beit 
Nettif, viz. Wady cl-Musiirr coming from the east 
northeast ; Wady cs-Sur, a large valley from the south; 
and a smaller one from the N. N. E. just under Beit 
Nettif. The bottom is a fine fertile plain with moderate 
hills on each side. It was now covered with fields of 
grain, except toAvards the western part ; Avhere arc a 
good mahy of the trees here called Siimt, from which 
the A'allcy takes its name.’ 

We crossed the water-bed of the valley, now dry, 
and soon came upon the ancient road, which had fol- 
lowed down Wady el-Musiirr. The other or Gaza 
brmich goes off more to the left, and crosses Wady 
es-Sur near an immense Butm-trcc about tAventy mi- 
nutes south of the junction of the vallies. On our left, 
in a gap of the southern hill, AA^e noAv had the ruins of 
ShuAveikeh, the Socoh of the plain of Judah, Avhich is 
enumerated Avith Jarniuth, Adullam, and Azekah, and 
lay nine Koman miles from Elcutlicropolis toAvards 
Jerusalem.^ It Avas therefore not fiir from Jarmuth ; 
as it noAV also lies not far distant from Yarmiik, about 
half an hour. 

Another mention of Socoli enables us to determine 


' The form Stunt seems to be 
merely a corrupt pronunciation of 
the word Suntj the proper Arabic 
and Egyptian name for the tree 
whose fruit is called Kanufh. This 
is the Mimosa Nilotica of For- 
skal, Flora iEgypt. Arab, p.lxxvii.;; 
and the Acacia vera s. . Iraijica of 
later botanists, Sprcngel, Hist. Kei 
Herbar. i. pp. 269, 270. The Ara- 
bic name Sunt is variously written 
by the Arabs themselves. It is a 
thorny tree resembling the Tulh 
or Seyal, with which it has some- 


times been confounded. — This Ara- 
bic name alfords an apt etymology 
for the Ileb. i. q. the 

SAiiti/n-wood of the Bible (Ex.xxv. 
5. 10. 13. &c.) which was probably 
the same tree ; sec Celsius, Hiero- 
bot. i. p. 498. scq. Gesen. Lex. Heb. 
art. nijcy, Rosenrauller, Bibl.|Alter- 
thumsk. iv. i. p. 277. These writers 
however confound the Acacia vera 
(Sunt) with the Acacia gummifera 
(Tulh). 

Josh. XV. 35. See pp. 344. 348. 
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the ancient name of this fine valley ; and fixes it as 
the scene of a memorable event in Scripture history, 
the combat of David and Goliath. We are told that 
the Philistines “ were gathered together at Socoh 
which bclongcth to Judah, and pitched between Socoh 
and Azekah. And Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together and pitched by the valley of Elah, 
and set the battle in array against the Philistines. 
And the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one 
side, and Israel stood on a mountain on the other side ; 
and there was a valley between them.” ^ The mention 
of Azekah shows that the Socoh meant, can only be 
this place ; and the valley between the armies, the 
valley of Elah, in which the combat took place, could 
well be no other than the present Wady cs-Sumt. It 
took its name Elah of old from the Terebinth (Butin), 
of which the largest specimen we saw in Palestine still 
stands in the vicinity ; just as now it takes its name 
cs-Sumt (Sunt) from the acacias which arc scattered 
in it.^ 

We now pursued our way down the valley, rejoicing 
in having thus been able to discover and visit the 
spot, whei’c the youthful warrior aiul poet, in firm 
reliance on the God of Israel, made his first glorious 
essay as the champion of his people. At 7‘' 40' wc 
reached a well by the way-side, called Bir Kulidhia, 
about twenty-live or thirty feet deep, with several 
drinking troughs of wood. Fifteen minutes later, the 
ruins of Jcnnabch were upon the hill at our left. At 
8 o’clock Wady es-Siimt turned to the right, nearly 
north, passing off between I’ell Zakariya on the left 
and the village of the same name on the right, perhaps 

iT^eitn. xvfi. l-.a. points out the place of David’s com- 

’^^lonastic tradition, .is we have bat as a spot north of * A in Kariin, 
secn'^ signs the name of Elah, or not less than five or six hours dis- 
Turpeiitine (Terebinth) Valley, to tan t from Socoh. See above, p. 
the Beit llai.lna ; and note 'K 
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half an hour distant ; and then bending again more to 
the left, and running to the plain.' A road to Ilamleh 
here left ours, passing down the valley. 

We continued on the ancient road in a direct 
course, and ascended the ridge towards the w'est, 
reaching the top at o’clock. Here a narrower 
valley lay before us, running off in the direction W. 
N. W. The numerous olive-groves in this valley and 
upon the hills around, gave the country almost a 
wooded appearance. The great western plain was 
here visible ; and in it at some distance an isolated 
oblong hill, or short ridge, called Tell cs-Safich, a very 
conspicuous point, on Avhich our guide said there were 
ruins.- 

We descended into the narrow valley ^ and after 
fifteen minutes passed ’Ajjur, a small village on the 
left. At o'clock, there Avas another ancient Avell 
in the valley, exhibiting quite a pastoral scene of pa- 
ti'iarchal days. Many cattle, floeks of sheep and kids, 
and also camels, were all waiting around the well ; 
while men and women were busily employed in drawing 
water for them. These people at once offered and 
drew water for us and our thirsty animals, without 
the expectation of reward. The Avell \vas square and 
narrow ; by measuring the rope we found the depth to 
be sixty feet. A platform of very large stones was 
built up around it, and there were many drinking 
troughs. On the platform ivas fixed a small reel for 
the rope, which a man, seated on a level with the axis, 
wound up, by pulling the upper part of the reel towards 
him wdth his hands, while he at the same time pushed 
the lower part from him with the feet. This may not 
improbably have been the ancient Egyptirn manner of 
“ watering ^vith the foot.” •* 

' See on p. 327. Deut. xi. 10. See more on 

* The Tell bore from this spot this subject in Note 11. at the end 
N. 70“ W. and Beit Netlif S. 85“ E. of Vol . I. 
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In coming thus far from Beit Nettif, an hour and 
three quarters, we had on the whole made no southing 
whatever, but rather the contrary. Our relative posi- 
tion in respect to Siir’ah, ’Ain Shems, and Yarmuk was 
indeed changed ; these places all now lying cast of 
north ; and being, so far as we could judge, not far 
from an horn* to an hour and a half distant. We knew 
too, that we must now be at least approaching the 
ancient road running north from Elcutheropolis to Ni- 
copolis ; and there was therefore every reason to sup- 
pose, that wc could not be more than two or at the 
most two and a half hours distant from the site of the 
former city.* But with all our inquiry, we could hear 
of no ruins of any kind, except the great ones (as they 
were called) at Beit Jibrin, and the slighter ones at 
Tell es-Safich. The latter place seemed to be much 
too far both towards the north and west ; it being appa- 
rently about an hour and a half distant from this point. 
Wc therefore determined at any rate first to visit the 
loiins at Beit Jibrin ; and then to take such a course as 
circumstances might dictate. 

After a stop of twenty minutes at the well, we now 
at 9'‘ 05' turned to the left almost at a right anglci 
and proceeded on a course about S. by AY. AYe had 
heard all aloAig, and especially from the Sheikh of Beit 
Nettif, of a great cavern in this quarter, a convent 
under ground, large enough (it was said) to contain all 
the Pasha’s troops. We had hoped it might turn out 
to be .the cave of Makkeduh, which Eusebius and 
Jerome place eight miles cast of Elcutheropolis.'^ Ac- 
cording to our reckoning, however, we had already 
travelled too far for this. At 9'' 40', a few steps beyond 
( 

' The reader will bear in mind, p. 147. See also Note VII. end of 
that our usual /ate of travel with Vol. L 

horses and ioaules,. in a region like ® Josh. x. 10. 16. seq. xv. 
regularly three Ro- Onomast. art. Maceda. 
hour. Soe above, 
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a village named Deir Dubba’n, we came to the cavern 
(so called) of which we were in search, just by our 
road on the left. . Although not Makkedah, yet the 
place is certainly a great curiosity. 

In the soft limestone or chalky’rock, which the soil 
here scarcely covers, are several irregular pits, some 
nearly square, and all about fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
with perpendicular sides. Whether these pits are 
natural or artificial, it might at first be difficult to say. 
In the sides are irregular doors or low arched passages, 
much obstructed by rubbish, leading into large exca- 
vations in the adjacent rock in the form of tall domes 
or bell-sliaped apartments, varying in height from 
twenty to thirty feet, and in diameter from ten or 
twelve to twenty feet or more. Tlie top of the dome 
usually terminates in a small circular opening at the 
surface of the ground above, admitting light into the 
cavern. These apartments arc mostly in clusters, 
three or four together, communicating with each other. 
Around one pit towards the S. W. we found sixteen 
such apartments thus connected, forming a sort of 
labyrintli. They are all hewn very regularly ; but 
many are partly broken down ; and it is not impos- 
sible, that the pits themselves may have been caused 
by the falling in of similar domes. Some of the apart- 
ments arc ornamented, either near the bottom or high 
up, or both, with rows of small holes or niches, like 
pigeoii-holes, extending quite around the wall. In the 
largest cluster, in the innermost dome, a rough block 
of the limestone has been* left, standing on one side, 
ten or twelve feet high, as if a rude pulpit or a pedes- 
tal for a statute. In the same apartment are several 
crosses cut in the wall ; and in another of the same 
suite, are Several very old Cufic inscriptions, one of 
which is quite long. Th^se we neglected to copy, 
much to our subsequent regret ; although from what 

VOL. II. A 
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we elsewhere saw, they probably would throw no 
light upon the age and character of these singular 
excavations. 

What then could have been the object of these 
caverns? Cisterns they were not ; and quarries they 
could hardly have been ; as the stone is not hard 
enough for building, and there is no place in the vici- 
nity erected with such stone. Or, if quarries, -why 
then exeavate in this peculiar and difficult form, when 
all is so near the surface ? The form, in itself resembles 
that of tlie subterranean magazines around many of 
the villages at the present day ; and naturally suggests 
the idea, that these caverns too may have been intended 
for magazines of grain. But their great number, and 
especially the fact of their communicating with each 
other, is inconsistent with such an hypothesis. I am 
unable to solve the mystery ; and the similar excava- 
tions which we afterwards saw on our second visit to 
Beit Jibrin, serve only to render the whole matter still 
more inexplicable. We afterwards found reason to 
suppose, that the ancient Gath-Rimmon was situated 
here or in the vicinity.' 

We spent nearly an hour in exploring these ca- 
verns. Proceeding on our way at IC’ 35', we came in 
fifteen minutes to a village on our right called Ra’na, 
with fields of tobacco and cotton. Our guide, by mis- 
take, now took a road lying to the left of the right one, 
but parallel to it. This brought us at 11'’ 25' to Kud- 
na, a small village, iu which are the remains of a large 
ancient building. A portion of the western wall is 
standing, some one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
built of large stones. It is difficult to say, whether it 
was once a church, or perhaps a castle ; it seemed 
older than the age of the crusades. 

' See un(tcr M.ay 22d ; and at tlie EFcuthoropolis, on the subsequent 
tlin *lfiseijssion respecting day, May S.td. 
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Our way wound much, leading us through broad 
arable Wadys among the low bushy hills. We were 
now verging towards the border of the hilly tract and 
the great plain on the west, where hill and plain pass 
over into each other ; and where the frequent and 
shallow Wadys, running in all directions*, render it 
difficult to mark their general course, or to distinguish 
any main trunk. As we approached Beit .Fibrin, how- 
ever, we travelled along a fine open valley or plain, 
running from S. to N. which seemed to be one of the 
principal Wadys. It passes onwards to the great plain; 
where it sweeps round on the south of Tell es-Safieh, 
forming apparently one of the main branches of Wady 
Simsirn, which we afterwards encountered on our way 
to Gaza. 

In this valley along the road were traces of ancient 
walls, once probably enclosing fields ; and in several 
places we saw short rude pillars, which at first Ave 
thought might have been intended as Roman mile- 
stones. I'or this howcA'cr they were too numerous ; 
and they more probably once served as private land- 
marks, between the fields of different owners. We 
reached Beit Jibrin at 12.^ o’clock, situated among low 
hills at the head of this main valley, where^ it is formed 
by the junction of two or three smaller Wadys, and 
runs at first N. N. W. The site is so shut in by hills, 
that no other places are visible from it. Like most of 
the villages in this region, it is surrounded Avith olive- 
trees ; and beneath one of these, nortliAvest of the 
ruins, Ave spread our carpe'ts, and after a fcAv rninuteft 
of rest and refreshment, entered upon our examination 
of this interesting spot. 

Here is a village Avith ruins, apparently of differ- 
ent ages, and more extensive and massive than any we 
saw in Palestine, except the substructions of the an- 
cient temple at Jerusalem and the Haram at Hebron. 

aa*2 
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They consist of the remains of a fortress of immense 
strength, in the midst of an irregular rounded enclo- 
sure, encompassed by a very ancient and strong wall. 
This outer wall was built of large squared stones im- 
cemented. It has been mostly thrown down ; but on 
the northern side it is still several feet in height, run- 
ning along the southern bank of the water-bed of the 
Wady which comes down from the E. N. E. In the- 
other quarter also it is still distinctly to be traced. 
Along this wall on the inside, towards the west and 
north-west, is a row of ancient massive vaults with fine 
round arches, apparently of the same age as the wall 
itself. These arc now nearly covered by the accumu- 
lated rubbish ; yet some of them still serve as dwellings 
for the inhabitants. The northern wall of this exterior 
enclosure, representing the diameter from east to west, 
measured six hundred feet; and the other diameter 
cannot be much less. The character of this wall and 
of these vaults, leaves no doubt that they are of Roman 
orig-in. 

In the midst of this area stands an irregular castle, 
the lower parts of which seem to be as ancient as the 
exterior wall ; but it has obviously been built up agaij^ 
in more modem times. Indeed, an inscription over the 
gate-way shows that it was last repaired by the Turks 
in A. H. 958', (a. D. 1551,) nearly ten years after tjie 
present walls of Jerusalem were built. The northern 
and western sides alone are regular ; the former mea- 
sured one hundred and ninety-two feet, and the latter 
one hundred and ninety-five feet. The gate was now 
shut tip; and the court within planted with tobacco, 
so far as there was room among the heaps of stones 
and mbbish. The walls are so far broken dovm, that 
we could clamber over them and enter without diffi- 

Journal of notes made on the spot have a, h. 
niy own jiencil 948. 
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culty. The interior of the castle was full of arches 
and Taults ; and the people told us of a church with 
pictures in the southern part, now shut up and indeed 
buried beneath the ruins. Several small marble columns 
were strewed around. The area of the enclosure, out- 
side of the castle, is occupied partly by the modem 
hovels of the village ; partly by patches of tobacco and 
vegetables ; while in the northern and eastern quarters, 
it is confusedly covered with heaps of stones, the mate- 
rials of ancient walls and stmetures. 

The situation of this fortress was low, on a point be- 
tween two Wadys, one coming from the E. N. E. and 
the other from the S. S. E. Back of the village the 
ground rises into hills, which must have overlooked the 
fortress. The ancient town appears to have extended 
for some distance along the open valley towards the 
N. E. In this part are still remains of the former wall 
and dwellings. Just by the village on the west, in the 
other Wady, is a large public well, around which cattle 
and flocks were collected for watering. • 

Twenty minutes from the village, in the direction 
S. 28° E. are seen the ruins of an ancient church, bear- 
ing the name of Santa Hanneh (St. Anne), situated on 
higher sloping ground near the head of the southern 
Wady, northeast of its water-course. In following up 
the Wady to this spot, we passed two other wells. One 
of them about half way, was quite large ; flocks and 
herds were gathered around both ; v.'hile men and 
women were drawing water and filling for them the 
many drinking troughs, presenting an animated scene 
of oriental pastoral life. Of the church, only the 
eastern end is standing, including the niche of the 
great altar, and that of a side chapel, built of large 
hewn stones of strong and beautiful masonry. The 
foundations remain throughout ; and there are subter- 
raneous vaults, with windows on the north side. In- 

A A 3 
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deed, the edifice stood on round arches; which with 
the foundations seem nearly of the same character and 
antiquity as the forti’ess itself.' In the Wady near by 
are the ruins of an ordinajy village. South-west of the 
church, on the other side of the Wady, rises a truncated 
Tell of a chalky and singular appearance. We had 
been told of a fountain near the church, which became 
dry for a part of the year ; but it turned out, that our 
informant meant only a Avell at some distance north- 
east, where men were drawing water for their flocks. 
This we found to be fifty-two feet deep, dug mostly 
in the solid rock, and apparently ancient. There is 
another on the slope of the hill S. W. of the church, 
which was uoav dry.- 

In returning to the village, as we passed one of the 
wells where the people were watering their floeks, a 
man called out to us, “ Do not be long,” that is, in 
coining to take possession of the country. Here, as 
elsewhere, we were supposed to be in search of our 
hereditary estates. Such expressions we often heard; 
and this desire for a Frank government or Frank pi|>i 
tection we found to be universal in Syria, among bj 
Christians and Muhaminedans ; not excepting 
the Bedawin. On this ground we were evcrywft^ 
well received.'' Here at Beit .Tihrin the people wiSfe 
kind and communieativc. The Sheikh of the village 
was understood to be absent, and nc did not now 
see him. 

Beit Jibrin is a village of moderate size, the capital 
of a district in the province of Gaza, beginning just 
wesl^.oT Beit Ncttif, called the district of the ’Azazeh. 

V* 

A' 

only allusion I find to this Ilannch Iho following bearings were 
-churcl^ is in Gaufr. Vinisauf, Iter taken; Tell es-Safieh N. 20® W. 
Hierosol.’^ Regis Richardi, &c. v. 44. Beit *Atub N. 00° JG. Min’in S- 
in Gale, vSeriptore.s Ilistorijo Angl. 04° E. Dura on the mountain 
tom. ii. p. 375. See further on S. 44° E. JCj* 

" Seo also at MOTqJ p. 
f jifjc hill just E. of Santa above. 
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It takes this name from an ancient family of Sheikhs, 

formerly hereditary lords of Beit Jibrin, and of great 

power in these parts, being one of the three chief 

families of the Keisiyeh. Having been leaders in the 

rebellion of 1834, some of the family were beheaded, 

and the rest compelled to remove to Tell es-Safiehi 

Another family, called the house of ’Aitilch, resides at 

Beit Ula; and a third, the house of Ibn ’Omar, at Dura 

in the mountains of Hebron. The two former families 

were head Sheikhs of the lower Keis (el-Keisiyeh 

et-l\‘ihta) in and near the plain. — These families of 

Sheikhs form a species of liereditary nobility ; but they 

are here less ancient and less exclusive, than those of 

* 

the Dfuzes in Mount Lebanon. There arc also smaller 
families of less powerful Sheikhs. 

Such was the result of our inquiries and observa- 
tions at Beit Jibrin on this our first visit. The ques- 
tion now naturally rose. Whether all this presented 
any ground for regarding this spot as the site of the 
ancient Eleutheropolis V The ruins certainly seemed 
tt> be sufficiently important to warrant such a conclu- 
sion ; ruins worthy of the Roman name, and of a pow- 
^ful city. Further, in travelling hither from the well 

f icre we had halted, we had by a winding road passed 
er the anticipated distance of two and a half hours, 
within which we bad siq)posed Eleutheropolis must 
Still, this distance might aj^plj’^ just as w’ell to 
some place lying more to the northv/est ; and I had 
in some way received the groundless impression, that 
the city in question lay actually in the plain itself, 
and not among the hills. We concluded therefore 
to make still fiirther examination ; and as, notwith- 
standing all our ini]ulries, we could hear of no spot, 
where there could be the slightest hope of finding 
the object of our search, unless perhaps .at Tell es- 

Safieh, we detcmiined to bend our steps that way 

■ ' ■ ' A 4 
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We felt ourselves constrained to push our researches 
further, because the site of Eleutheropolia could not 
be fixed at this place, without making it identical 
with another ancient city, whose name has been pre- 
served; an identity of which, as yet, no one had ever 
dreamed. 

Indeed, whatever might be the fact yi regard to 
Eleutheropolis, there could be no doubt upon our 
minds, that in Beit Jibrin was to be recognised the 
Betogabra of Ptolemy and the Peutinger Tables, and 
the Beigebcrin (an episcopal city) of the ecclesiastical 
NotitiiB of the subsequent centuries.* This place is 
marked in the said Tables at sixteen Homan miles 
from Askelon, a distance considerably too small'; since 
from the construction of our maps it appears, .that the 
actual distance cannot Ik; less than about twenty 
geogr. miles.- An early legend of the life of Ananias 
names it “ Betogabra of Eleutheropolis ;” which, how- 
ever the phrase may be regarded, implies at least that 
these places were not far remote from each othcr^ 
Such is the amount of all the notices respecting th||,- 
ancient city under this name, down to tJie time of t&|^ 
crusades. 

In the twelfth century, the crusaders found on tlB? 
spot an ancient site in ruins, called by the Ara|p 
‘ Betbgebriin^ here they built up again a fortress upmi 
the former foundations, to guard against the incursions 


* Ptolemy, lii/troyt/fcrr. Tnb. Peut. 
Betognhri, Sec Reland, Palai^st. 
pp. 461. 4*21. rrJ7.— Josephus 

mentions a lar^^c village n//rrt(»ic 
(Betaris) in this region, which Ru- 
firms reads (Begabris) in 

his copy. Roland suggests th.it 
this have been the same place, 
whRh^as not improbable; p.62(i. 
Josrtph- !;B. J. iv. «. 1. 

‘ lU v’ouVd scorn probable at 
aii uiMv have been dropped in 
the Peutirij^or Tables ; the original 


ro.idiiig having been perhaps xxvi 
Roman miles. 

^ Acta Sanctor. Jan. tom. ii. 
pp.(;i:3, 614. 

■» “ Urbom veterem ct dinit.im 
.... Arabicc Bt thgehrim Will. 
Tyr. xiv. 22. This writer gives 
its distance from Askelon at twelve 
miles; meaning apparently Italian 
miles of 60 to the degroe ; which falls 
short even of the sixteen Roman 
miles of the Peutinger Tables. See 
note above. - 
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of the Muhammedans from Askelon. This took ^ace 
about A. D. 1 134, under king Fulco. William of Tyre 
describes the fortress as having impregnable walls, 
with a mound and bastions and other advanced works. 
The defence of this position was intrusted to the 
Knights Hospitalers. The Arabic name became cor- 
rupted among the crusaders into “ Gibclin and they 
and the Christians writers of that age, held the place to 
be * the ancient Bcersheba.' It is not unfrequently 
mentioned by Arabian authors ; who write the name 
almost indiscriminately Beit Jibrin and Beit Jibril, 
the latter signifying the ‘ House of Gabriel ^ and they 
speak of it also as including the surrounding district. 
Benjamin of Tudcla visited the spot, and found here 
three Jews.® After the deeisive battle of Hattin and 
the capture of Askelon by Saladin, in a. d. 1187, the 
fortress of Beit Jibrin also fell, into his power ^ ; but it 
seems to have reverted into the hands of the Franks, 
perhaps w ith Askelon, and is mentioned in a. d. 1 192, 
as a station in the march of one part of king Richard’s 
army from the south towards Beit Nuba.’' In a.d. 1244, 
it was captured by the troops of Bibars.'’ I tind no fur- 
ther notice of Beit Jibrin or its fortress, except in Mari- 
nus Sanutus, who merely copies William of Tyre’' ; but 

I Will. Tyr. xiv. 22. Jac. dc Vitr. Kiililcr, p. 1 70. See especially 
.‘10.41. pp. 1070, 1071. AVilken, Schultons* Index in Vit. Salad, art. 
Oesch. der Kreuzz. il. pp, 505. (515. SJehf inum. — Still, as the in- 

Brocardus, c. x. p. 1S(5. Marin. terchange of / and n is hot unfre- 
Sanut. pp. 1();5. l(55. Adrichomius, quont in Arabic, it may after all be 
p. i:33. ‘ Yet before the days of the a question, whether Jibrin may not 
latter writer, the true Beersheba be the ancient Hebrew form, mean- 
had been visited by several travel- ing perhaps “ Hou.se of Men.” The 
lors ; see above, Vol. I. p. 303. Greek form limroyafpa accords bet- 
G. Vinisauf seems to allude to the ter with this supposition, 
church of Santa llannch, when he ^ Benj. de Tudel. par Barat. 
speaks of Ybeliu (meaning Gibelin) p. 101. 
as being near the valley in which ^ Bohaed. Vit. Sal. p. 72. 

St. Anne was born ; see in Gale’s * Ibid. p. 220. Wilfeen, ibid. iv. 

Scriptores Historiae Anglic, torn. ii. p. 508. 

p. 395. Makris;r, in Wilken ^Comment 

‘ Edrisi, narJaubert, p.360. Ibn dc Boll. Ci^uc. p. 204. 
cl-Wardi, ift ^biilf. Tab. Syr. ed. ' Do Seer. Fidel. Cruc. p. 165. 
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the inscription already mentioned shows that it con- 
tinued to be a place of strength even under the later 
Turkish dominion ; being kept up perhaps in order to 
hold in check the turbulent spirits of the ancient Arab 
families of Sheikhs, the former lords of Beit Jibrin and' 
the adjacent territory. Since the times of the ci’usades, 

I am not aware that this place has been visited by 
any Trank traveller ; ifnlcss pei’haps by Breydcnbach 
and Fabri in a. d. 1483, on their way from Ileb’ron 
to Gaza ; who howe^’cr make no mention of Beit 
Jibrin.' 

Wc now left Beit Jibrin at 2fj*; o’clock, for Tell cs- 
Safich. A man from Kainleh, returning from Hebron, 
fell into our train, and continued with us ; although 
Tell es-Safieh was out of his direct course. The way 
led at first down the same broad valley by wdiich we 
had approached, and tl^en more to the left. In half 
an hour, after crossing obliquely the low western slope, 
we emerged from the hills upon the wide rolling phuii|t,» 
which extends to the sea ; it is here not very fertili|^^, 
nor very well cultivated ; though as wc advanced, 
found much of it covered with a croj) of whcait. 

4** 10' wc passed the large village of'Dhikrin, to wh^ 
name otir guide added the epithet cl-Biiradan. It star 
on the left slope of a Wady, which I suppose to he 
that coming down from Beit Jibrin, and lierc sweeping 
roiind towards the Wady Simsim in the plain. Near 
the village arc excavations, said to be like those wc 
had seen at Deir Dubban ; but being in a low situation, 
the water of a small Wady is in winter turned into 
thenu and they arc used as cisterns. 

Tms village of Dhikrin is mentioned by Tucher of 


Volney heard the name, as of (not the name) fonr hours S. E. of 

aii intiabiied village in this nuar- Askolon on his road from Gaza to 

ter; vol. ii. p. .‘JIO. Ponjoulat pro- Yafa ! Correspondence d’Orient, v. 

fes!^ 1,0 hav^ found toe fortress p. 448, 
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Niirnberg in a. d. 1479* He travelled from Bethle- 
hem to Gaza, passing by St. George and lodging at 
Thikrin (Dhiknn), where he also speaks of cisterns.* 
His route down the mountains must therefore have 
been in general the same with ours. 

We reached Telles-Safich at a quarter past 5 o’clock. 
It is an isolated oblong hill or ridge, lying from N. to 
S. in the plain ; the highest "part being towards the 
south. The village lies near the middle ; lower down. 
We pitched our tent just above the village, and imme- 
diately ix'paircd to the summit of the hill, in seareh of 
the ruins of w’hich ’wc had been told. They proved to 
be merely the indistinct foundations apparently of a 
castle on the highest part, constructed of large hewn 
stones. On the western side of the hill, are also the 
remains of a terrace built of like materials. There is 
no fountain here nor in the vicinity ; but in the western 
plain, near the foot of the hill, is a well of living water, 
which was said to overflow during a part of the year. 
Upon the hill is seen a solitary palm-ti'ce — Safieh we 
were told is tlie name of a ruin in the plain towards the 
N. E. and this is its Tell or hill. 

The hill itself is not high ; but rises sufticiently 
above the surrounding country to be seen at the dis- 
tance of some hours in every direction, especially to- 
Avards the north and west.. Merc it overlooks the 
plain, Avhich extends north to Ramlch and west . to 
Esdud (Ashdod). The tower of Ramlch Avas distinctly 
visible ; the distance Avas said to be five hours. Nearer 
the mountain, in the north-cast, Ave could also distin- 
guish ’Annvas upon a conical hill, the ancient city 
Emmaus or Nicopolis.^ A large number of villages 
and sites were visible on cAxry side, Avith many of 

‘ Rcissb. des h. Landrs, p. (>77. xmv. 13 ; though this is very often 

Not to be confounded with the done. See Reland, Fala^st. p. 758* 
village EramauiJilHilioned Luke, 
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which we had already become acquainted j though not 
a few were also new. They are recorded in the note 
below. ‘ 

The people of the village flocked around us with 
kindness ; and at evening onr tent, as usual, was 
filled with visitors, conversing and drinking coffee. 
The Sheikh, Muhammcd Sellim, was a yoxuig fine- 
looking man, of prepossessing manners and quite intel- 
ligent. He belonged to the family of the ’Azazeh, the 
hereditary lords of Beit Jibrin ; but they having taken 
part in the rebellion of 1834, his uncle and brother 
were beheaded, and the rest of the family ordered to 
take up their residence in this place. 

We here came again in contact with the genuine 
hospitality of the cast. The Sheikh sent two men 
to keep watch by our tent all night ; and when wc left 
in the morning, the people refused to receive pay for 
the articles which they had furnished to us ; saying it. 
would be a disgrace to do so, and the Sheikh w'oul# 
be angry and beat them if they did. They wc^ 
simple-hearted and kind ; and the refusal to ta fe 
money, seemed to be the unaffected and conscicntiqlBj 
observance of ancient national custom. wF' 


* We took at Tell es-8afieh the 
following bearings, beginning at 
the south and proceeding towards 
the left : Dhikrin S. 10" E. Santa 
Hanneh S. 20'^ E. Kudna S. E. 
Deir Dubban S. 50" E. 'Ajjur S. 
72^ E. Jeb’ah S. 77" E. Tell Za- 
kariya S. 85'^ E. Kefr Zakariva 
S. 87- E. Beit ’Atab N. 87'^ E. 
Kcsla N. 84"^ E. el-Khcif.hfim N. 
80® E. Dcir el-Hawa JV. 80® E. 
cl-Bureij N. 70® E. Sur’ah N. 

Rafat N. 64® E. el- Mug- 
h^^N. 55° E. ’Amwus N. 40® E. 
er-femleh N. 12® E. cl-Kustineh 
N. 36® W. el-Mesmiyeh N. 4.5® W. 
Ustas N, 50® W. 'fell et- Turin us 
Berkusieh S. 53® \\ 
these places, Krs^a might 
the Cnesalon of Josh. xv. 



10 ; and we heard too of a SaUrah 
in the same neighbourhood, which 
might sugijest the Mount Seir 
mentioned in the same passage. 
But ChOvSalon and 8eir appear to 
have lain north of Beth-shemesh 
and the Wady Surar ; while Kesla 
and Sa’irah are on the south of that 
valley. Sec above, p. 337. Com- 
pare the Chaslon of the Onomasti- 
con. — El-Mesmiyeh seems to be 
the Mesmic mentioned by Volney 
between Ramleh and Gaza, fouT 
leagues from the former ; vol. ii. 
p. 310. In that case, the Tell of 
which the same writer speaks, a 
league east of Mesmiyeh, was pro- 
bably Tell et-Turmus he con- 
founds it in part with ’ 

sec under 
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It had needed but a short survey of this spot to 
convince us. that the site of Eleutheropolis never could 
have been at Tell es-Safieh. One of the places, 
Zorah, said to be ten Roman miles from Eleuthero- 
polis on the way to Nicopolis, lay in sight before us 
E. N. E. upon the hills, about three hours distant.; 
while Nicopolis itself was distinctly visible in the N. E. 
not more than an hour or two more remote. It was 
evident that Zorah and Beth-shemesh could never 
have been said to lie near the road from Tell es-Safieh 
to .’Amwas, and espeeially not at the distance of ten 
miles on that road, without attributing to Eusebius 
and Jerome a greater absurdity than any of which 
they have yet been accused. Indeed Tell es-Safieh 
lies obviously quite too far westward within the plain, 
to accord with any of the ancient accounts respecting 
Eleutheropolis. Besides, there was nothing here to 
mark the site of an ancient place; which we know to 
have been a large and flourishing city so late as the 
sixth century. 

1 know of nothing to connect Tell es-Safich with the 
history of the Bible or of the early centuries ; unless 
perhaps the name may have some relation to that of 
the valley of Zephathah near Maresha, Avherc king 
Asa defeated the hosts of Zerah the Ethiopian.* Mare- 
sha, as we know, was near Eleutheropolis-; and the 
valley, as ^vell as the Tell, might well take its name 
from an adjacent city. It may perhaps have been the 
broad Wady coming down from Beit Jibrin towards 
Tell es-Safieh. 

In the middle ages this Tell became somewhat cele- 
brated ; although, as we had with us no history of the 
crusades, we were not aware of the fact at the time. 
It appears that alwut a. u. 1138, several years after 

‘ SChron, xir. 10. art, Mnsera, <Reland, Pal. 

Euseb. et Onomast. p. H88, 
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the rebuilding of the ancient fortress at Beit Jibrfn, 
the crusaders under king Fulco erected upon Tell es- 
Safieh, described as eight Italian miles from Askelon, 
another castle as a further check upon the excursions 
of the Muhammedans from that city.’ It was built of 
hewn stones with four towers ; and became known 
among the Franks by the name of Blanchegarde.^ It 
afterwards came into the possession of Saladin, and was 
dismantled bj”^ him in a. d. 1 191 * ; but appears to have 
been built up again by king Richard of England the, 
very next year.^ 

Some of Richard’s romantic adventures are related 
as occurring in the vicinity of this castle. Once, riding 
out in this quarter from his camp near Rainlch in 
search of adventures, he narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of a chosen band of Turkish horsemen, 
Avhom Saladin had despatclied from Askelon to 
Blanchegarde. At another time, on a similar excur- 
sion hither from Askelon, he had an affray witl\‘a 
party of Saracens, of whom he slew three and took 
prisoners.’ Afterwards, this spot is mentioned 
Bohaeddiu ill connection with the march of Richai! 
army to Beit Nuba ; and also as visited by Salac 
who then proceeded from Tell cs-Safieh to the Pl« 
called cs-Safich, of Avhich we also heard.*' From that 


J ‘‘ Ab Ascalona octo distans mi- 
liaribus . . . nonitin Arabice Till- 
esaphi^ quod apud uos iiUorprota- 
iwT Mons sive Collis clants Will. 
Tyr. XV. ilo. See Wilken, Gc.scb. 
dcr Kr. ii. pp. 6*/. 5, OKj. But the 
true distance from A.skfloii is not 
much less than eighteen geogra- 
phical miles ; and ilie reading in 
Wijliam of Tyre oug!»t probably to 
be ocloflecfiin in.stcad o\' rfcto. 

^ AV*11* Tyr. xv. 2.'>. J ic. de \ itr. 

?2#li:3ifel071. The Latin nam- of 
hsUe uvas ‘Alba Specula/ also 
"^ustodia/ ibid Wilken, 


Gcsch. der Kr, iv. p. 4!2(). So too 
‘ Candida Custodia,’ G. Vinisauf, 
V. 48. p. ,‘198. 

» Gaufr. Vinisauf, Iter Hierosol. 
Kichardi ilegis, in Gale, Scriptores 
Hist. Anglic, torn. ii. lib. iv. iiS. 
p. fiOti, Wilken, 1. c. p. 4‘2(i. 

* Roger de llov. Annales Anglic, 
in Saville^ Scriptor. Rer. Angl. fol. 
407. B. Wilken, 1. c. p. 477. 

’ Gaufr. Vin. 1. c. iv.'eJ2. p. 360. 
V. 29— 33. pp. 388-390. Wilken, 
1. c. pp. 4/>7. 492. 

'* Boliaeddin Vit. Salad, pp. 220. 
231. Also G. Viiiisauf; 
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time until the present day, although Blanchegarde 
maintains its place in the histories of the crusades, yet 
Tell es-Safieh appears to have been lost sight of by all 
writers and travellers.* 

Saturday, May 1 ^th. It had been our wish and plan, 
if possible, to proeccd to Gaza by way of Asbdod and 
Askelon. Finding however that this route would re- 
quire another day, whieh we could not well spare, and 
knowing too that the two latter places had been often 
visited, we gave up reluctantly this part of our plan, 
and took the direct road to Gaza. Our search too after 
Eleuthcropolis had thus far produced no decisive nor 
satisfactory results ; and we determined, after ^’isiting 
Gaza, to return again to the region of Beit Jibrin on 
our way to Hebi on. 

Leaving Tell es-Safich at 5.*, o’clock, we descended 
the western side of the hill iiito the wide plain. The 
morning was bright and balmy ; and the scene was 
enlivened by large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats, going fbi th in vai'ious directions to pasture. 
Our road lay obli(iuely across the plain on a general 

course \\'. S. W. S. This is a beautiful and fertile 

^ - 

tyi^t of country ; for a time almost peiTeetly level ; and 
ai|||r a short distance idiuost without a stone. The 
so% is a light brown loam. The barley-har\'est was 
no3|||rmostly over. The peasants were in full activity' in 
the begimiig of the wheat harA cst ; and the fields full 
of reapers, and the threshing-floors around the t illages, 
presented a lively scene. A large part of the plain, so 
far as it was tilled, was covered ^vith grain already ripe. 
Some tracts were sown with Dhurah (millet), now a 
few weeks above the ground, and yielding a delightful 

p. .398.— gee above, p. 8G3. Schul- at the villape of Yasur, not ‘far 
tens, Index in Yit. Salad, art. Tell* from the sand-hills of Askelon, on 
Assaphia, ^ oiu: of the roads from Gaza to 

' Poujoulat supposes he found, Yafa ; Correspondence d’Orient, v. 
Blanchegarde (ne| Tell cs-Safieh) p. 417. 
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refreshmment to the eye by its beautiful green. We 
saw one field of cotton. The crops were good; yet 
hardly one half of the plain was under cultivation. 

At 6** 5' we passed Ba’lin, a small village on the left 
a short distance from the road; and near by it was 
Berkusieh, somewhat larger. At 6'' 50' we came to 
Summeil, a considerable village on an elevation in the 
plain.’ Here is a large public well at the foot of the 
hillock ; it measured one hundred and ten feet deep to 
the surface of the water, and eleven feet in diameter; the 
walls being circular and composed' of he^vn stones of 
good masonry. Women were drawing water from the 
well by a rope passing over a pulley, which they hauled 
up by running off with it a great distance into the field, 
in the manner of sailors. In the village itself is a 
portion of an ancient wall, apparently once belonging 
to a castle, built of large squared stones uncemented, 
resembling in a degree the oldest foundations at Beit 
Jibriii. At the bottom there is sloping work; and along ' 
one side is a long round arch or vault, which however , 
is probably modem. From here Esdud ( Ashdod) was*; 
pointed out to us, upon a low round eminence, wit]|:“ 
trees thick around it like a wood, probably olives, 
distance was said to be three hours.- A.skelon W’^as 
also to be only three hours distant ; but was probabf 
not less than four or five; the Arabs in general speci- 
fying distances by time very loosely.® 


« In our Arabic List of the 
province of Gaza, this place is 
called Summeil el-Khulil, i. c. of 
Hebron. This accords with the 
account of Tucher in a. d. 1479, 
who says it was a dependency ^f 
the mosk in Hebron. He however 
misunderstood the name, and call.s 
it the castle of St. Samuel. See 
more in Note XXIX. end of the 
volume. 

£sdO:d was visited by Irby and 
C|pt. ISIH ; and by Lord 


Iklmorc and his party in April 
1819. The former describe here 
a large Khan (pp. 17Ji-182); and 
Richardson, who was with Lord 
Belmore, speaks of the site of the 
town as on the summit of a grassy 
hill ; Travels, ii. p. ‘206. There 
are said to be no ruins ; and the 
place seems now to be only an ordi- 
nary Muslim village. See also Von 
Troilo in 1666; p. 349. 

^ Lord Ilelmore and his party 
visited ’Askfdan in April 1®*^* 
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While we were taking the bearings given in the 
note below', the men of the village flocked around us, 
and seemed much interested in our proceedings. This 
indeed was the case in most of the villages . The people 
in general in this part of the country were ready to give 
us information, so far as they could ; and seemed not 
to distrust us. Here too we found the same general 
impression,’ that our object was to collect information 
and survey the country, preparatory to the arrival 
of the Franks ; and here too .w'c were addressed in the 
usual phrase : Do not be long.” Indeed the in- 

habitants everywhci’c appeared, tor the most part, 
to desire that the Franks should send a force among 
them. They were formerly tii'cd of the Turks ; they 
M’cre now still more heartily tired of the Egyptians ; 
and were ready to welcome any Frank nation which 
should come, not to subdue, (for tliat would not be 
necessary, ) but to take possession of the land. 

After a delay of three (pxarters of an hour wx; left 
Siimineil at 7'‘ 35'. In about half an hour we passed 
Tuscir on the left, the first village we had yet seen in 
Palestine not built of stone. 'I'hc materials of the 


Riclianlson’s Travels, ii. pp. ‘iO-J- 
‘204. Other traveller.s have since 
taken it in their way. The situa- 
tion is described as stroiip: ; the 
thick walls, Hanked with towers, 
wore built on the top of a ridge of 
rock, that encircles the town and 
terminates at each end in the sea. 
The ground within .sink‘s in the 
manner of an aniphitheai re. The 
distance from Gaza is about live 
hours. My companion, Mr. Smith, 
passed by way of ’Askuian in Feb. 
IB27, and describes it as one of the 
most mournful scenes of utter deso- 
lation he had ever beheld. In a.i». 
1660, Von Troilo found it partially 
inhabited ; p. 350. — Askelon bears 
^ conapjeuous part in the history of 
the evades. After being several 

VOL. IF 


times dismantled and re-fortified in 
the times of Saliidiu and Richard, 
its foiTilicalions were atlimglh ut- 
terly destroyed by Sultan Bihars 
in A. i>. 1271), and its port filled 
up witli stones thrown into the 
sea, for fear ol* further attempts on 
the part of the crusaders. See 
Ihn Forath in Reinand’s Rxtraits, 
&c. p. ,V2.>. 'NVilk, Gcsch. dcr Kr. 
vii. p. 580. 

• At Sumuieil we obtained the 
following boarini:^ : Tell es-Sufieh, 
N. 50’ E. Herkiisieh, N. 70° E. 
Tell ot-Turnms, N, 7 ' W. Esdiid, 
N. 40^ AV. (?) Roit Danis, N. 53° 
(?) 15eit’Afia,N.8:>°W. llatta, 
8, 84° W. Jnseir, S. 8Q° W, Ku- 
rAtiyeh, S, 80' W. el-J^'Hlujy, S. 

51 \ t ’ A 1 ak el- Mcnsluyeh, S. 


B B 
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houses are here unburnt bricks; and such continued to 
be the case all the way to Gaza, and is so elsewhere 
throughout the plain. The bricks are formed from the 
commoii loam of the soil, with straw intermixed to 
bind the mass together, as in Egypt ; they are of very 
large size, and are merely dried in the sun. Many of 
them, newly made, were laid in rows along the ground, 
in the process of drying. At 8** 3.5' the siiuilar village 
of Hatta was on our right. In Kuratiyeh, a village to 
which we came at 8'“ 55', 'is a ruined tower of modern 
date, built partly of similar bricks ; and we saw also a 
few ancient columns lying about. Here quite a number 
of places were in sight.' 

The country now became more undidating; low 
ridges or swells ran from S. to N. but the general 
character of the soil did not change. Our general 
course W'as S. \V. by W. The white sand-hills which 
here skirt the shore of the Mediterranean began soon to 
appear. At lOj o’clock, upon one of the said swells, 
Tell cs-Salich bore N. 61“ E. while the A’illage ^f 
Bureir lay before us S. 48" W. AVe reached the latter 
place at 1 1'' 10' ; and rested foi’ more than an hour 
and a half under the shade of a spreading tree. 

This is a flourishing \ illagc, forming a sort of central 
point in the plain. There is a large ])ublic well, 
at which camels were drawing w ater by means of a 


‘ These places bore from Kura- 
tiyeh as follows : Tell es-Safieh, 
N. cl-Mcsmiyeh, N. T W. 

Yasiir, N. 1*2'" W. cl -K list inch, 

N. 16'" AY. cs-SawAfir, N. 32’ AV. 
*Eddis, N. W. el-Falnjy, S. 38^‘ 
E.— Eusebius and Jerome mention 
a Hazor Asor) belonging to 

Judah in the borders of Askelori 
towards the cast ; Onomast. art. 
Asor. This accords well with the 
posltlott^pf Yasur as .above ; but if 
• . it same, we have here the 

^ verjir^tii^sual change f rom 4,he He- 


brew guttural Ilcth (H) to the 
Arabic Ye with a long vowel. The 
Hnomast. incorrectly takes this vil- 
lage for one of the llazors of Josh. 
XV, 25. in the south of Judah. — 
Sawafir seems to be a plural form 
for the Saphir (TTeb. of Mic. 

i. II. which Eusebius and Jerome 
pl.ice between Eleutheropolis and 
Askelon; Onomast. art. Saphtr. 
Comp. Gesenius Lex. Heb. art. 

There are three villages ot 
ibis name near each other. 
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Sdkieh, or water-wheel with jars, as in Egypt'; the 
first maehinery we had yet seen in Palestine. Flocks 
and herds were collected around the well ; the troughs 
for which were partly laid up in front with ancient 
marble columns. Here were also several palm-trees ; and 
the whole scene was animated and pleasing. 

Setting off from Bureir at three (quarters past noon, 
we at first ’ took a wrong road, which led us too far 
south towards the village of Huj. The direct road 
keeps along on the north side of the broad Wady Simsini 
already mentioned, near which Bureir lies, on a general 
course W. by S. passing the village of Siinsim on the 
northern edge of the Wady, about three quarters of 
an hour from Bureir. We crossed this Wady on the 
wrong road ; and were then compelled to pick our way 
through the fields to the Gaza road, leaving the village 
of Simsim at a distance on the right. At 2’' 10', we 
passed the little village Nijid on the south of the 
Wady; here the peasants were winnowing barley by 
throwing it up into the air with a wooden fork. Tea 
minutes later (at 2'' 20'), we came again into the Gaza 
road, having lost half an .hour by our detour. This 
nlhd had here crossed the broad Wady very obliquely, 
and now left it to pass over low swelling hills. The 
valley l)ends more to the right ; and passing by Deir 
Esneid, empties into the sea at ’Askulan. At 2’' 35', 
the village of Dimrch was on our right near the bend of 
the valley. 

Our course still continued W. by S. At 3'' 20' we 
came to the village Beit Iltinun on our right iu a low 
rich tract of the plain. Here as elsewhere all were 
busy with the wheat harvest ; the reapers were iu the 
fields ; donkics and camels were moving homewards 
with their high loads of sheaves ; while on the threshing- 


Seo Note II. at the end of Vol. I. 
U ]) 2 
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floors near the village I counted not less than thirty 
gangs of cattle, occupied in treading out the grain, 
with many camels and donkics standing idle around. 
The whole village seemed at work, and presented a 
busy scene. 

Not far beyond this village, we came upon the im- 
mense olive-groves which stretch far to the north of 
Gaza. At 4 o’clock we fell into the Yafa road, at the 
line of hills which bounds the plain on the west, 
towards the coast. The road here crosses these hills 
at a low spot or gap, and continues along their western 
side, on a course S. W. having on the right a tract of 
drifts and hills of white sand, extending to the sea, 
here an hour distant. These sands seem only to need 
water in order to become fertile ; even now they 
are studded with trees and bushes like hedges ; appa- 
rently from the effect of the rains alone. For the 
whole distance from the gap of the hills to Gaza, the 
road passes through a vast grove of olive-trees, not only 
very numerous, but also large and productive. Many 
of them are upon the sands. It is said to be the largest 
olive-grove in Palestine. We saw but a single one 
more extensive, and that was near Beirut. At 4| 
o’clock we pitched our tent among these trees, ten 
minutes from the entrance of Gaza, just at the edge of 
the gardens on the north of the cit}-. 

We found a quarantine guard stationed near by, to 
prevent the approach of persons coming from Yafa, 
where the plague was now raging. As however wc 
came from Jerusalem, where its prevalence was less 
known, no objection was made to our passing. Our 
servants said to them : “ Suppose a party from Yafa 
tell you they come from Jerusalem ; what then ?” The 
reply was : “ That is no concern of ours.” 

The next day, being Sunday, we remained encamped; 
and enjoyed a quiet day of rest. 
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■Monday, May 21s#. Our Jerusalerii friend, Abu 
ScMmeh, had furnished us with a letter to an Arab 
Greek Christian in Gaza, named Suleiman el-Hashwy, 
a merchant who acts in some sort as a Frank agent. 
We called upon him this morning, and found him in his 
shop, one of the open stalls of the Bazar ; where, like 
his ncighboius, he was sitting cross-legged upon the 
sort of low counter in front. He received us with 
great kindness ; ordered coffee ; and introduced us to 
his neighbours, many of whom soon gathered aro.und. 
One of these was a very intelligent Mussulman, who 
seemed quite interested in seeing strangers from the 
new world, and made many inquiries respecting 
America. 

After the conversation had been carried on for 
some time, our new IMussulman friend, to our great 
surprise, proposed to take , us into the neighbouring 
mosk, the oldest and most important one of tjie city, 
anciently a Christian chiu’ch. Tradition, as a matter 
of course, ascribes it to Helena, and regards it as 
having been dedicated to St. John the Baptist.* We 
were not slow to accept the invitation, and Avent with 
him ; pulling off our shoes at the door, and Avalking in 
our stockings over the mats with which the stone 
floor is covered. The three parallel aisles of the 
ancient church remain, as Avell as the columns with 
Corinthian capitals which divide them. The middle 
one is higher than the other tAvo, and has a second row 
of columns on each side above. The length of the 
building is about one hundred and ten feet ; not in- 
cluding the recess of the altar on the south, Avhich is 
about tAventy feet more. On the Avestside the Muslims 
have added another Ioav aisle in an inferior style of 
architecture. 

' It possibly dates from the be- shall afterwards have occasion to 
ginning of the fifth century, as we see ; p. 381 . 

B B 3 
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We returned to the shop of Suleiman, who now 
took charge of my letters, in order to forward them by 
the Pasha’s post to Cairo and Alexandria. This he 
punctually accomplished. We thought it best also to 
take here a (passport ).for Hebron, in order to 

be able to show that we had come from Gaza and not 
from Jerusalem, in case of any quarantine regulations 
at Hebron against the latter city. The governor of 
Gaza, Sheikh Sa’id, we learned, was absent at or near 
Hebron, (where we afterwards met him,) collecting 
arms from the peasantry; who, although once dis- 
armed, had been lighting among themselves. We 
therefore waited upon his secretary, accompanied by 
a man sent by Suleiman ; and found him in a dirty 
room with bare stone-walls, surrounded by six writers. 
He was an elderly man with a good face and bright 
eye. On learning that we likewise thought of visiting 
Wady Musa, he asked if avc would have the Tezkirah 
made out f<)r that place also ? Not supposing that this 
could be of the slightest importance, avc said that one 
for Hebron would be sufficient; and ho ordered it 
to be made out accordingly. ^V’e afterwards had occa- 
sion to regret our decision, or rather the want of in- 
formation which led to it ; for we found at a later 
period, that the region of Wady Musa was under the 
immediate jurisdiction of Sheikh Sa’id ; and his Tez- 
kirah would liavc commanded a more implicit obedience 
from the Arabs of that quarter, than the Firman of 
Muhammed Aly himself. 

While the Tezkirah was making out, we walked 
around the city; and spent in all several houi’s in 
examining its various parts. The results of our obser- 
vation and inquiries may be summarily givfen as fol- 
'lows. 

Gaza, in Arabic Ghuzzeh, is situated on a low 
i^nd Sill of considerable extent, not elevated more 
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tlvjin fifty or sixty feet above the plain around. This 
hill may be regarded as the nucleus of the city ; al- 
though only the southern half is now covcz’cd with 
houses. Most of these are of stone, and especially all 
such as belong to the government. But the greater 
part of the modern city has sprung up on the plain 
below, a sort of suburbs, stretching far out on the east- 
ern and northern sides. These suburbs appear to be 
thickly populated ; the houses are numerous and wholly 
built of mud or unburnt bricks, like the villages we 
had passed on the great plain.* 

TJie ancient city of Gaza, renowned as ‘ the strong,’ 
lay (jbviously chiefly on the hill. The present town 
has no gates, being like an open village ; yet the 
places of the former ones I’emain, and arc pointed out 
around the hill. One of these, at the Ibbt of the slope 
on the tS. E. is shown as the gate whose doors and 
bars w'cre carried off by Samson ; and just by it is a Mu- 
kam in his honour, which the Muslims pretend is also 
his tomb, ’fowards the south is another spot called 
Bill) ed-Diubn, a name probably derived from the 
fortress Baron celebriitcd in the time of the crusades.* 


‘ So far as I know, the geogra- 
phical position of Gaza has never 
been determined by astronomical 
observation ; nor indeed in any 
way, except by .Taeotin, during 
the march of the French army in 
1700. The reFative position of 
Gaza, in respect to Yafa, on his 
map, is the best, and indeed the 
only, approximation which we have. 
The position of Yafa, being cor- 
rected according to tlie more accu- 
rate observations of Gauttier and 
Hell, give.s, therefore, for that of 
Gaza, lat. ,01 i>7' 00" N. long 04 ’ 
tT ‘ 24 '' fpoin Greenwich. See 
Berghaus’ Memoir zn seiner Karte 
von Syrien, pp. 2.'>, ‘20. Also Vol. 
in. First App. p. l*i. 

- The fortress Dardii, Lat. 
-Oarumf was built by king Amal * 


rich on tlie ruins of a Greek con- 
vent of the same iianio, described 
as four (Italian) miles .south of 
Gaza, and live furlongs from the 
sea; Will. Tyr. x\. 20. Marimis 
Saniitus gives the distance from 
(jlaza at fifteen miles ; pp. 80. 240. 

It was stormed by Saladin without 
success in a. i>. 1170; though it 
fell into his hands, and was en- 
larged by him, after the capture of 
Askelon ; AVill. Tyr. 1. e. Hohaed. 
Vit. Salad.- p. 72. Wilken, Gesch. 
dor Kr. iii. ii. pp. lOo. 108. vKiiig 
Kichard took it after a siiort siege, 
and destroyed it a. b. 1 102 ; (laufr, 
Viiiisauf, V. 00. in Gale Scriptor. 
Hist. Angl. tom. ii. p. 30*2^ 393. 
Wilken, ib. iv. pp. 408-4)00. 537. # 
Wilken suggests that this fortress 
may havo been at Khan Yuuas;< 

4 ^ 
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Indeed, all vestiges of the ancient walls and anciqpt 
strength of Gaza Jiave disappeared ; and nothing re- 
mains to mark its former extent, except the bounds of 
the hill itself on which it stood. Even the traces of 
its former existence, its vestiges of antiquity, arc very 
rare ; consisting of occasional columns of marble or 
gray granite, scattered in the streets and gardens, or 
used as thresholds at the gates and doors of houses, 
or laid upon the front of watering-troughs. One fine 
Corinthian capital of Avhite marble, lies .inverted in the 
middle of a street running from N. to S. along the 
eastern foot of tlie hill. 

Gaza is said to be an hour distant from the sea ; 
which is not here A'isiblc.* Eetwocn the city and the 
shore, arc the hills and tracts of sand already men- 
tioned, on whfch arc scattered a few trees and hedges. 
Around the city on the south, east, and north, are 
nuincrous gardens l.edged with ])rickly pear, which 
forms an impenetrable barrier. The soil of these is 
exceedingly rich and productive. Apricots and mul- 
berries were' already ripe ; the former delicious and - , 
abundant. Many palm trees arc scattei cd around the 
city, though they finiu no groAC as in Egypt; Avhilqis 
beyond the gardens, towards the north, lies the extern^ 
sive olivc-gi'ove through Avhich avc liad passed. TherS' 
are two pools of water, one on the north and the 
other south of the city ; but the}' seemed to contain 
merely stagnant rain-Avatcr, of which no use Avas made. 
The public cemeteries lie straggling and scattered in 
all directions, mingling Avith the houses on the hill and 
along the roads in the plain. — ToAvards the east the 

which is four hour." with camels west part of Palc-stinc; Onoiimst. 
from Gaza; ib. iii. ii. p. Ali art. Gerara, Sicekeh^ &o. 

Travels, il. p. ‘200. — T’he i Arrian gives the distance from 
name l')arbn is probably the He- tije .sea at ‘20 stadia ; Exped. Alex. 
^J)rcw Mhe south/ which Eu- ii. ofi. AbuliVda describes the,^ 

‘ fCbius and J<Tome a]»ply, as a sand-hills in the same manner; 

Daroina, to the south- Tab. S\ r. p. 77. ed. Kohler. 
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vie.w is shut in by the line of hills we had crossed. 
The highest point is a partially isolated hill S. E. of 
the city about half an hour distant. On it is a Mukam 
or Wely called cl-Muntar. The Christians pretend 
that it was once the residence of a bishop.' 

The population of Gaza has usually been rated as 
much too low, as that of Jerusalem has been over-esti- 
mated. Travellers have given different judgments, 
usually from two thousand to live thousand souls.* 
The number of. inhabitants has probably increased of 
late years. Erom information given us by both Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans, it appears, that the city now 
contains nearly four thousand taxable Muhammedans, 
and one hundred Christians. This indicates a popu- 
lation of not less than fifteen or perhaps sixteen thou- 
sand souls, and makes Gaza larger thah Jerusalem ; 
a fact which is also confirmed by its greater extent of 
crowded dwellings. There were said to be fifty-seven 
resident Christian families ; but their number is in- 
creased by transient sojourners. 

Wc heard nothing of the port of Gaza', the ancient 
Majuma* ; nor did wc learn Avhether it is now visited 
by vessels, (xaza itself has no more the appearance 
of a. maritime city than Jerusalem. Yet it certainly 
might be a place of considerable commerce. The fer- 
tile soil produces, in abundance, grains and fruits of 
every kind and of the finest quality^ Volney speaks 

‘ Jacotin’s map, copied also by and have no snch tradition. — Bich* 
Berghaus, gives to this eminence ardson makes this hill to be “a lofty 
the name of ‘ Samson’.s Mount,’ as promontory of the mountains of 
being the hill before (ITeb. Hebron!” vol. ii. p. 198. ' 

Hebron, to which he carried off the ' > Volney, ‘2000; ii. p. 8l;3. Rich- 

doors of the gate of vlaza; Judg. ardson, *2000 to r>U00; ii. p. 199, 
xvi. 3. So, too, the Latin tradition Fisk, .^>000; Rauiucr’s Paliist. p. 192. 
and some travellers; Quaresmius, — Poujoulat comes nearer the truth, 
ii. p. 926. Sandys, p. 117. Biisch- when he estimates the population 
ing, th. xi. s. 451. Raumcr, Pal at ten or eleven thousand souls; 
p. 190. There is nothing improba- Corresp. d’Orient. v. p. 399. 
idc in the supposition ; hut the pco- ’ Reland, Pakest. p. 791. 
pie of Gaza know of no .such natiie, 
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here of manufactures of soap, and also of cotton for 
the supply of the neighbouring Bedawin.' The posi- 
tion of Gaza on the route of the great caravans, which 
in all ages .have passed between Egypt and Syria, is 
favourable to its commerce and prosperity; both -as 
affording a means of constant communication with 
both countries, and also from the opportunity of fur- 
nishing supplies to the caravans in passing. Those 
travelling towards Egypt, naturally lay in here a 
stock of provisions and necessaries for the desert; 
w'hilc those coming from Egypt, arrive at Gaza ex- 
hausted, and must of course supply themselves anew. 
The inliabitants of MaVin likewise, on tlic east of 
Wady cl-’Arabah, about the timt of' the passing of the 
Syrian Ilaj to and from Mecca, buy up provisions of 
all kinds at Gaza and Helnxm, and sell them at a 
great profit to the pilgrims.- The Bazars in Gaza 
seemed well suppli(!d Avith Avares ; far better indeed 
than those of Jerusalem. 

Gaza is among the earliest of the Canaanitish cities 
mentioned in the Old Testament*; and became after-, 
wards celebrated as one of the fiAC cities of the five 
lords of the I’hilistincs. Joshua extcinh'd his con.- 
quests to Gaza, but did not vamjuish this remarkable 
people^; and although the tribe of Judah, to aaJiosc lot 
it fell, subdued the city, yet they appear to have held 
it but a short tiiia* ; and the l()rds of the Philistines 
soon not only regaiiual possession of' their OAvn territory, 
but also increased in strength, and at length extended 
thpir jurisdictioil in turn over the Israelites.’ After 
forty years of oppression, Samson appeared as the 
champion and avenger of his people; and Gaza be- 

' Voyaf'c, ii. p. 813. Musa, and strikes the fountain cl- 

I Lurckhardt, Travels in Tyria, AVeiboh in the ’Arabah. 
c. p. ASO. Volney, ik pp. 314, Gc"n. x. 19. 

15.— TUc- caravan route betwe<>u ‘ .lo.sh. x. 41. xi. i!2. xiii. 3. 

[||f|n ^:d Gaza passes near Wady • Judg. i. 18. iii. 3. xiii. 
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comes renowned as the scene of his later deeds and of 
his fall. Here too he drew down upon himself and the 
assembled multitude the temple of Dagon ; so that 
“ the dead which he slew at his death, were more 
than they which he slew in his life.”^ After continual 
wars under the Judges and with Saul and David, the 
Philistines appear to have been subdued by the latter ; 
and Gaza beeame the border of Solomon’s kingdom on 
this side.'* Yet they gave trouble to the following 
Jewish kings ; and Hezekiah at length smote them unto 
the borders of Gaza.'* 

The situation of Gaza on the great route of the 
military expeditions, which the monarchs of Egypt, 
and those of Syria and the East, afterwards undertook 
against the dominions of each other, necessarily ex- 
posed it to the calamities of war and to frequent 
change of masters. I’o the Egyptians, Gaza ‘ the 
strong,’ was the key of Palestine and Syria ; and no 
conqueror could well pass by, until this city had sub- 
mitted to his power. Thus one of the Pharaohs (pro- 
bably Ncclio) subdued it in the time of Jeremiah ; 
and Cambyscs during his expedition to Egypt is rc- 
l)orted to have deposited here his treasures.^ Gaza 
opposed itself’ for five months to the progress of' Alex- 
ander the Great ; but Avas finally taken by storm, its 
brave defenders slaughtered at their posts, their waves 
and children sold as slaves, and tJie city repeopled 
with inhabitants draAvn from the surrounding country.** 

* Judg*. C. XVi. yvi'aiK-ftij i^^ilfvCpaTroCKrEV hvtlov 

“ 1 Sum. C. iv-vi. xiv. 52. xxxi. an^pr.tj’ Ti)u TTuXir (V t:i’roiK‘i(r§£ ix 
scq. 2 Sam. V. 17. »ec|. viii. 1. rwi' TrtpiotKiory tKfniro oira <ppovpi^ 
xxi. 15. scq. 1 Kings, iv. ‘24. rotf TioXtjwv. Slrabo, indeed, 

' ‘2 Chroii. xxi. 1(3. xxvl. G. xxviii. says that (Jaza, 'vas dostroyM 
18. 2 Kings, xviii. 8. by Alexander, and remained de- 

^ Jcr. xlvii. 1. Pomp. Mela, i. solate ; xvi. 2, 80. tvCo^o^ ^ iron 

11 . yfvofikvtiy KaTKTTracrpbi/i] 0 v7r6*A\i^- 

^ Arrian Exp. .Alex, ii.' ‘ 26 . hai ur^pov, Kui ptvovaa kpi^wv. But 
itTviOavou TrdvTtQ ainoo thi'^ is contradicted by the ex» 

tKiUTTQi irdxOtiffav' Trtu^ut dk ku* prcbs language ot Arrian ; nor do 
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During the wars of the Maccabees, Gaza continued 
to be a place of strength ; it was fortified by the Syrian 
Bacchidcs, its suburbs burned by Jonathan, and the 
city itself captured by Simon.* Alexander Jannaeus 
at length destroyed Gaza about 96 b. c. after a siege 
of a year; but it was again rebuilt with other cities 
by the Roman General Gabinius,^ Augustus gave it 
to Herod ; and after his death it was assigned to Sy- 
ria.* About A. D. 65, during the government of the 
procurator Gessius Florus, Gaza Avith other cities 
was again laid in ruins by the rebellious Jews.^ Yet 
this destruction Avas pi'obably partial, and could haA'e 
been but temporary ; for there exist coins of Gaza 
struck in honour of Titus, Adrian, and the folloAving 
emperors ; Avhich shoAV at least that the city Avas still 
a place of importance, very soon after the destruction 
of Jerusalem.* 

From these details it seems to folloAV, that the expres- 
sion in the book of Acts*', Avhich might at first appear 
to imply that Gaza aabs then “ desert,” is more pro- 
bably to be referred to the particular road fiom Jerusa-" 
lem to Gaza, on Avhich the evangelist A\as to find the 
eunuch, viz. the sbuthern road leading from Elcuthero- 
polis to Gaza through the “ desert,” or region Avithou^ 
villages, as is the case at the present day.^ 

A Christian church appears to have been early 
planted at Gaza ; its bishop Silvanus is mentioned by 
Eusebius as a martyr under Diocletian about a. d. 


writers who dSscribc the 
sie^, mention any such destruc- 
tion ; e. Q. Curt. iv. 0. Tlu- 
t«y:ch, Alex. c. 25. Joseph. Ant. 
“xi. 8. .3, 4. Jt is,^aJso contradicted 
by the facts which fo^^ow in the 
text. 

• 1 Macc. ix. 52. xi. 61, J52. 
xUb SCO. Jos. Ant. xiii. 5. 5. 


‘2 Joseph. Ant. xiii. 1.3. 3. xiv. 
5. 3. 

3 Ibid. XV. 7. 3. xvii. II. 4. 

*» Joseph. B. J. ii. 18. 1. 

rulin' KarfdKaTrrov. 

^ Mionnet, Jlescr. de Medailles 
Antiq. v. p. 536. seq. Reland, Pa- 
laest. pp. 788. 797. 

Acts, viii. 26. 

7 See more in Note XXX., end 
of the volunic. 
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285 ; and among the names of other bishops enumerated, 
not less than six are found in the subscriptions of 
councils, as late as to that of Jerusalem in a. d. 536.‘ 
Yet the city still retained in a great degree its devotion 
to idolatry ; ^and in the beginning of the fifth century, 
not less than eight public temples dedicated to the 
worship of the heathen gods, still existed there.* 
Among these the most celebrated was a temple of 
Marnion, the Cretan Jupiter. By the influence of 
Eudoxia, wife of the emperor Arcadius, the bishop 
Porphyrins w'as invested with authority to demolish 
these temples ; and was furnished with means to erect 
a Christian church, which was dedicated in a. d. 406 
and named after the empi’ess.'* This may probably 
have been the great chinch now converted into a 
mosk, which we visited. — Eusebius and Jerome speak 
of Gaza in their day as an important city.^ About 
the end of the sixth century, or the beginning of the 
seventh, Gaza was visited by Antoninus Martyr, who 
describes it as “ splendid and delicious and its inha- 
bitants as “ noble, liberal, and friendly to strangers.*” 
Such was Christian Gaza. In a. d. 6,34 it fell 
into the hands of the generals of Abu Bekr, the first 
Muhamraedau Khalif, after a decisive battle with the 
Homan armies ; but the Khalif died before the tidings 
of the victory could reach him.® Prom this time we 
hear little more of Gaza, except as the birth-place of 


’ Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. viii. 

Be Marty rib. Pala^st. c. U3. Le 
Quien, Orlens Chr. iii. p. G0;3. scq. 
lleland, Pal. p. 79:5. sec). 

Marc. Diaconi Vit. Porpbyrii, 
in Acta Sanctor. Feb. tom. iii. p. 
G55. Rcland, Pal. p. 70:1 

Marc. Diacon. 1 c. p. 655. seq. 
Ee Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. pp. 613, 
614. Reland, Pal. pp. 793, 794. 
Jerome also mentjoiis the destruc- 
tion of the temple of Marnion in 


his day, and speaks as if the church 
was erected on its site; Comn>*iil , 
Esa. xvii. 3. ^ 

“ Est usque hodie insignis * 
ci vitas Ononnst. art. Gaza. 

> Antonin. Mart^^Itin. 33. “Gazy 
aiitem civitas spichdida, deliciosa, 
homines honestissirai, omni libe^ 
valitate decori, anuitores peregri* 
iiorum.** 

G Eutychii Annales, ii, p, 260. 
seq. ♦ 
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csh-Shafi y the founder of a Muhammedan sect*, until 
the time of the crusades. In a. d. 796 it was laid 
waste during a civil war among the Arab tribes.^ 
During the many wars between the Muhammedan 
rulers of Egypt and Syria, which preceded the cru- 
sades, Gaza appears to have suffered greatly, if indeed 
it had recovered from the former blow. The crusaders 
found it deserted, and its ruins spread out over the hill 
and the adjacent plain, like the city of the present 
day.’’ Here in a. d. 1152 they erected a fortress, 
occupying a portion of the hill, in ordci* to cut off the 
approach to Askelon from the south ; the defence of 
this castle was intrusted to the Knights Templars.^ 
The dwellings of the city became again inhabited ; 
but in A. D. 1170 the place was sacked by the troops 
of Saladin, who however did not get possession of the 
citadel.'’ Yet after the fatal battle of Ilattin in a. d. 
1187, and the surrender of Askelon to Saladin, Gaza 
also passed into his hands.** It appears also to have 
opened its gates to Richard for a short time ” ; but it 
must soon have reverted to the Midiammcdans. It is 
afterwards mentioned in the history of the crusades, 
only as the scene of two battles lost by the Franks in 
A. n. 1239 and 1244." 

According to Brocardus it was in his day commonly 
called Gazard and it is also mentioned by this name 
as late as the close of the fifteenth century. At that 


» Abulfcdai Tab. S.vr. p. 77. 
ITHerbelot, Biblioth. Orient, art. 
Gazzah, Reland, Tal. p. 793. 

See above, p. 39. 

3 Will. Tyr. xvii. 12. “ Gaza 
urbs aiitiquissima ab Ascalona de- 
cern distans miliaribus, diruta et 
habitatoribus carens ... sita in 
colie aliqnantulum editx), magnum 
satis ct diffusum infra inuros onti- 
ynibitum.” Comp, also xx. 21 . 

e. Wilkci., Gesch. 


Will. Tyr. xx. 21. Wilkcn, 
1. c. p. 138. 

ilohaeddin, Vit. Saladin. p. 72. 
7 (iaufr. Vinisauf in Gale Scrip- 
tor. Jlist. Angl. ii. lib. v. 40. p. 394. 
Comp, V. 19. p. 382. Wilkcn, ibid, 
iv. pp. 477. 502. 

Wilken, ibid. vi. pp. 588. seq. 

042. 

' Rrocard. c. x. p. 180. This is 
an ancient Greek form ; Joseph. 
Autui, vii. 4. 1. xiii. 0. 6. 
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time the pilgrims were accustomed to travel from Jeru- 
salem to Mount Sinai by way of Gaza ; where they 
laid in their stores for the desert.' Fabri in 1483 de- 
scribes the city as populous, with many Jews and 
Christians as in Jerusalem, and an abundance of pro- 
visions, cheap in price and excellent in quality." 


Our visit to Gaza was rather an episode in our 
journey, than the result of any definite plan of inquiry 
and observation. We did not antieipatc here much 
jicw information ; and Avere therefore not disappointed. 
We made minute and particular inquiries after several 
places, which appear to have lain tOAvards the south 
and south-east of Gaza, such as Ijachisli, Ziklag, Gerar, 
and others ; but could hear or find no A’cstigc of 
them. We afterwards repeated the same inquiries 
among the Arabs of the plain, but AA’ith no better suc- 
cess. Of Gerar, or a name ansAvering to it, some of the 
Christians of Gaza thought they had heard in the south; 
l)ut the people of the country kncAV nothing of it. 

According to the ancient accounts, Gerar lay in or 
near a valley", Avhich Avould seem to be no other than 
the great Wady Shcri’ah or one of its branches. This 
AVady, as we liaA C seen, AAas said to rccciA’c Wady es- 
Seba’ Avhich comes doAA’n from llccrshcba^ ; and aa-c 
knoAV that Gerar Avas near the land of the Philistines, 
and Isaac Avent up from it directly to Beersheba Avhich 
was not far distant." The name continued to exist, 
(perhaps as a matter of traditit)n,) for sevei-al centuries 
after the Christian era. Eusebius and Jerome place 
it tAventy-fivc ’ Roman miles from Elcutheropolis to- 

* So Tucher, 1479, Breydeiibach 3 Gen. xxvi. 17. 

and Fabri, HSJJ; Roissb. dcs h, » See above, Vol. I. pp. 09 ^^ 

Landes, pp. 078. 187. 280-J9J. r. lO. 

^ Reissb. p. 291. So Bolon, Gen. xxvi. 1. 20 . 23. 20-^3. 

about 1648, Obs. p. 310; and IJelft- Comp xx. 1 . 
in A. ». 1506 } lieissb. 722. 
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wards the south ; and Sozomen relates, that a large 
and celebrated monastery stood. there, adjacent to a 
win ter- torrent.* Tlic abbot Silvanus resided there near 
the close of the fourth century ; and the name of Mar- 
cian, as bishop of Gerar, (perhaps in the convent,) 
appears among the signatures of the council of Chal- 
cedon in a. n. 451.“ Future travellers may perhaps 
still find traces of this monastery, in connection with 
Wady Shcri’ah or its branches ; although the name of 
Gerar seems to have become extinct, at least in this 
district. 

We left Gaza the same day (May 21st) at 12'’ 20', 
intending to take a more southern route to Beit Jibrin 
on our way to Hebron. We heard much of the village 
of Iluj, as having been recently founded by order of 
the government in the territory hitherto occupied bj' 
the Bedawin ; and we determined to visit it, and then 
proceed directly through the country of the Arabs, in 
the hope of discovering some ancient sites. Our Avay 
led us back along the Yafli road, by which we had 
approached Gaza, for half an hour, to the gap of the 
line of hills; thence directly cast until 2’’ 10'; and 
afterwards about E. by N. The country is undulating; 
the few shallow Wadys all run northwards to WadjR. 
Simsiin. At 1^ o’clock we passed the mounds of a 
former village called Beit Dirdis ; and at 1'' .5.5' tiic hill 
el-Muntar near Gaza bore S. 8.‘V’ W. Wc reached Huj 
at 2'' 55' ; it being only about two and a half hours 
from Gaza. 

Huj is one of the many villages whicli in former 
times were left to go to ruin, in consequence of the 
vexations and oppressions of the Arabs who occupied 
the neighboring country, and spread themselves by 

Onoraait. art. (iernra. Sozoni. ® See .above, Vol. I. p. 181. j'® 
ix. 17. Reland, Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. PP- 
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degrees over the whole district. The region towards 
the south and cast is called the country of Hasy, 
from a fountain and former place of that name ; and 
is filled with deserted sites and ruined villages ; there 
being not one of them inhabited. The Arab tribes of 
the Jebarat and Wahciidch, who recently occupied the 
tract around Iluj, having joined in the rebellion 
against the Egyptian government in 1834, were de- 
feated and many of them killed. Of the remainder, 
some were taken as soldiers, and the rest ordered to 
become Fellah in ; but the greater portion fled, and 
these tribes were comparatively exterminated. The 
small remnants of them were now encamped near 
Tell cl-IIasy. The sc Wahaideh were said to be re- 
latives of a tribe of the same name further south 
After the district had thus been left witliout inhabitants, 
the tillage of Iluj was built up Avitli wretched mud 
houses, and was now occupied by a motley collection 
of two or three hundred souls. 

I’hc village stands on the west of a curve of 
Wady el-Ilasy, which here sweeps round to the north, 
and then turns to the west after half an hour to join 
Wady Simsim. We found the lazy inhabitants still 
engaged in treading out the barley-harvest, which 
their neighbours had completed long before. Several 
women were beating out with a stick handfuls of the 
grain which they seemed to have gleaned.' One 
female was grinding with a handmill ; turning the 
mill with one hand, and occasionally dropping in the 
grain with the other. Here were several subterranean 
magazines for grain, like cisterns, with a mouth like 
a well, such as w'C had seen in several villages. A 
yoke of oxen were drawing water from a deep well, 
by hauling the rope over a pulley ; being driven off on 

' Ruth, ii. 17 , “So .4io gloanpd thnt. ^ho had gloaned.” This pro- 
iu the field until even, and beat out eess \v<‘ saw otteii. 

VOL. II. ■*' C C 
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a line from the well into the fields. By pacing the 
ground over which they thus passed, we found the 
depth of the well to be nearly two hundred feet. 

We stopped here for about half au hour, wishing 
to obtain a guide for es-Sukkariyeh, the next village 
on the direct route to Beit Jibrin, though several hours 
distant. One was found after some difficulty ; but 
just as we were setting off, we learned from him, that 
the sites we wished to visit, Avcrc not on the direct 
road, but lay between Bureir and es Siikkariyeh. 
We concluded therefore to return to Bureir, which 
was in sight, where we bad rested on Saturday ; and 
where we were sure of obtaining more certain infor- 
mation and a better guide. We had already paid the 
Sheikh for the present guide, and now sent for the 
money back ; he came himself to repay it, and rather 
impertinently demanded a bakhshish for his trouble. 
As however the trouble we had given him, was muclt 
less than the vexation he had caused us, we chose to 
set off one against the other. 

From lluj the village of Bureir lies N. 20'’ F. 
We left the former place at .‘ti o’clock, passing first 
over a swell of ground, and in half au hour crossing 
Wady el-IIasy, here a broad meadow’ tract running 
west, and immediately uniting with Wady Simsim. 
This was the same road which wc had taken from Bu- 
rcir by mistake on Saturday. At 4'' 20' were a mound and 
sonic foundations, called Jelameh. We reached Bureir 
at 4'' 50', and encamped for the night. Several Sheikhs 
and chief men soon visited us, and answ’ercd our in- 
quiries as to places and ruins in the vicinity; some 
with freedom, and others with more reserve. They 
gave us at once a guide for to-morrow. 

The soil of all the plain through w’hich we passed 
is g jod ; as is proved by the abundant crops of grain 
we s; 'v upon it. The whole of this vast level tract is 
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the property of the government, and not t)f the inha- 
bitants. Whoever will, may cultivate it, and may 
plough in any place not already pre-occupied. But for 
every two yoke of oxen thus employed in tillage, he 
must pay to the go\'enunent seven Ardebs of wheat 
and eight Ardebs of barley. The peasants, Avhen rich 
enough to own oxen, plough and sow’ on their ow’ii 
account ; but they frequently are the partners of mer- 
chants and others in the cities. I'lie mercliant fur- 
nishes the oxen, and the Felhih does the work ; w'hile 
the expenses and income are divided equally between 
them. 

In like manner, as we learned, tlie greater portion 
of all the rich plains of Palestine and Syria are in the 
hands of the government; while the hill-country and 
mountains arc held in fee-simple, or nearly so, by the 
inhabitants. It results from this state of things, that 
the inhabitants of the hills and mountains arc far bet- 
ter off than' those of the plains; they, raise a greater 
\’ariety of crops, and have an abundance of all kinds of 
fruit ; A', bile those of the plains are in general poor, 
and arc compelled to cidtivatc only grain, in order to 
satisfy the rapacity of the government. Hence, while 
the rocky and apparently almost desert mountains 
teem w’ith iin active, thrifty, and comparatively inde- 
pendent population, and the hand of industry is every- 
where visible ; the rich and fertile plains, deserted of 
inhabitants or sprinkled here and there with strag- 
gling villages, arc left to run to waste, or arc at the 
most half tilled by the unwilling labours of a race of 
serfs. 

The land around Bureir, like the rest of the plain, 
belongs to the government. For the portion cultivated 
hy the people of the village, they now paid annually 
to the government eight hundred Ardebs of barley 
•md three hundred of wheat. Jlesides all this, they 
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paid twelve purses Firdeh, and thirty purses of taxes 
on property. Fifty men had been taken away as 
soldiers. The people complained bitterly of oppres- 
sion ; and joined in the universal expression of a wish 
for a Frank government. Here as elsewhere a watch 
was given us for the night. 

Tuesday, May 22r/. Wc had heard of deserted 
sites on the Avay to es-Sukkariych, bearing the names 
of Um Lakis and ’Ajlan ; as also of a Tell el-IIasy on 
the right of the road, where from the accounts we 
thought there might be ruins. Leaving Burcir at S'* 
25', and passing immediately the low plain of Wady 
Simsim, avc continued along the higher undulating- 
tract between that Wady' and the IIasy% on a course 
E. .|S. At 6'’ 10' Um Lakis lay at our left upon a low 
round swell or knoll. It proved to be a former site, 
now covered confusedly^ with heaps of small round 
stones, w’ith intervals between ; among which were 
seen two or three fragments of marble columns. The 
place was wholly^ overgrown with thistles. Towards 
the S. E. below the hill, was a Avell, iiow almost filled 
up, around w'hich were lying several columns.' 

Wc had come to this spot, not indeed in the ex- 
pectation of finding here the site of ancient Lacbisli, 
but rather in order to satisfy' ourselves more certainly 
of the fallacy of any' supposed resemblance in the two 
names. These remains arc certainly not those of an 
ancient fortified city, which coidd for a time at least 
brave the assaults of an Assyrian army.'-’ Nor indeed 
does either the name or the position of this spot cor- 
respond to those of J.iachish ; although the varying 
form of the nanie might be alknved to pass, did other 
circumstances combine to identify the position.-'* But 

' Froii: the hill at Uin l.akis, arc dcscrtctl sites in the district of 
Bur;,.r bore N. H.V" ’V. Tell cl- Ilasy. 

Hasy S. 55'’ E. Kuf-'ir S. 5' W. ■■■ 2 Kinj^s, xviii. H. xix. B. 
TSImV, ii S. 10 li. The two last ■> Resides the addition of 'hn. 
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Lachish, although enumerated among the cities of Ju- 
dah in the plain, is also mentioned between Adoraim 
and Azekah' ; and lay aceording to Eusebius and Je- 
rome seven Roman miles from Eleutheropolis towards 
the south,^ This would seem to imply, that it was 
situated among or near the hills, somewhere to the 
southward of Beit Jibrin ; Avhile the present Um Lakis 
lies in the middle of the plain west of Beit Jibrin, 
three hours distant from the tract of hills. — Yet ex- 
cept this spot, Ave were not able to find, either now 
or afterwards, the slightest vestige which might be 
referred either to Lachish itself, or to the apparently 
neighbouring city Libueh."’ 

''J''he direct road passes on from Um Lakis to ’Aj- 
lan by a course nearly due east ; the distance being 
about three quarters of an hour. We sent on our ser- 
vants thither, while we ourselves turned off more to 
the right to.\ isit Tell el-Hasy, starting again at C' 20'. 
'fhe land descends gradually towards the Wady of 
tJie same name, which we reached in about forty min- 
utes. The 'way led us through the open fields, where 
the people were in the midst of the wheat harvest. 
Th(! beautiful tracts of grain were full of reapers of 
the Menady Arabs ; and also of gleaners almost as 
munerous. These Avere mostly Avomeu ; and this de- 
partment seemed idmost as important as the I'eaping 
itself; since the latter is done in so slovenly a manner, 
that not only much falls to the ground, but also many 
stalks remain uncut. 

The Wady el-Hasy is a bioad tract of fine meadow 
lands ; on which a largo number of the Henady Averc 

tho chang^c of K.aph into Koph^ * Josh. x. o. 31. xv. 39, 2 

thoujrh sometimes f('tiii<l, not L'liron. xi. 9. 

usual; SCO p. 288. noto above. ‘ Onomast. art. Lachis. 

Further, in the Arabic form, an Alef ' Jo^h. x. 29. comp, verse 31. 

is inserted and the Hebrew Yodh xv.42. 2 Kings, xix. 8. Onomas- 

omitted. ticon, art. Lcbna 

c c ^ 
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pasturing their horses. These were said to be Be- 
dawin cavalry in the serviee of Muhammed Aly. 
7'hc gravelly bed of the Wady winds through this 
lower tract ; and in it a little water springs up at inter- 
vals. It can hardly be said to flow, but rather soaks 
along through the gravel. The course of the Wady 
in this part is N.W., and on the S.W, side Tell cl-Hasy 
rises steeplj", directly from the bed, to the height of two 
hundred feet or more ; being connected towards the 
S. W. with other lower swells. — At 7'' 5' w'e passed in 
the valley some unhewn foundations of a former vil- 
lage called Tiiimur ; and at 7" 25', reached the suju- 
mit of the Tell. 

The form of the Tell is singular, a truncated cone 
with a fine plain on the top, somewhat resembling the 
Frank mountain, fliougli In no means so high. FroitJ 
the information of our guides, and from the remark- 
able appearance of this isolated Tell, we had e.xpeeted 
to find here traces of ruins ; and a liner position for 
a fortress or fortified city could hardly be imagined. 
Yet we could discover notliing whatever, to mark the 
existence of any ibnner town or structure ; ihere was 
nothing indeed but the level circular plain, which 
seemed never to have been occupied.' 

1 he summit conuuands a ricii and pleasing pros- 
pect, over a wide extent of undulating country, low 
swcnuig hills and broad vallies, all of the finest soil ; 
yet without a single \illage or luin rising above the 
ground, on which the eye can rest. Still, although in 


' \ cl tills hf' 1 itC ' ill, I 

tliLiik, !'( Ii\- r. '»-i rays 

of lii - jiaify a iii iJir '••■ay 

fVoTii yi!t:kariyi‘ii It? < ;a. a iji ! : 
i"iJ f ii'id ilifTc “tlii.' k all' i- nt 
vs'dln itrcauid it Ht'issb. p. 

k t\\s i(» i) • saiiif 

I'ill '‘Si’’ i' . oliit", tirscrilr,-.-; iH-ar a 


liavinir ^till on it.*'' snininit tnuTS of 
a sfron;X < il.ul(‘l ; \'nyap‘, ii. P- 
.‘iJI. 'rraccs of walls may vv(;II 
liavt* roniM j i’y o.xisfcd h(T(? ; 
after all, linth tlu'so accounts may 
f)i‘rl\aps rrst only oo the c\a.{2:t;c- 
raiftl testimony of Arabs. That oi 
Volncv certainly (lot's. 
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the language of Scripture and in common parlance, 
such a region without fixed habitations may well be 
called a ‘ desert,’ there was here not wanting the 
charm of busy life. Several Arab encampments, 
chiefly Wahdideh and Jebarat, were in sight, sur- 
rounded by flocks and herds and troops of camels and 
asses ; besides the tents of the Henady and their nu- 
merous horses, and the multitudes of reapers and 
gleaners scattered over the fields. The other princi- 
pal Aral) tribes of the I’cgion, were said to be the 
Zoyadat, the Sawarikeh, the ’Amarin, and the He- 
naidch. — From the Tell, the site of' ’Ajlan bore N. 5° 
^V’^. A Wely was also seen upon a hill not far from 
the village cd-Dawaimeh, bearing N. 75° E. 

From this point to Wady esh-Sheri’ah, the next 
great valley towards the south, the distance was said 
to be three hours or more. Wady el-Hasy itself comes 
down from the vicinity of cl-Burj in the south-east, 
passing by a ])lace of springs called Kussabeh with 
Tiiins in its neighbourhood. It afterwards sweeps 
round near Hiij, on its way to join Wady Simsini. 
d'Ins latter Wady, as we have seen, is the drain of all 
the regieii round Beit .librin and Tell es-Safleh ; and 
Inning recei\(‘d the Ilasy, bends ofl’ N. W. by the vil- 
lage of Deir Esneid, and forms the river of Askelon.' 

We lu'ard nothing at the time of any village or 
ruin called cl- Ilasy, as zvported by Volncy- ; but a 
deserted site of that name is marked in oim lists 
along with Iliij ai.d 'Ajlan. It is therefore probably 
not far distant fi’om the ’l ell. In the days of Saladin 
and Richard, this phu-e is mentioned, in connection 
with the march of their armies, under the name 01 
EUiiss! and A’hafsi ; and is said to be near w\atcr, and 


St'o above, p. *171 
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See above, p. 390, note. 
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i3ot far remote fi'om the mountains of Abraham or 
Hebron.' 

We now left Tell es-IIasy at o’cloek, and came 
in half an hour directly to ’Ajlau N. ^ W, ascending 
gradually from the valley. On the way , we fell in 
Avith a troop of seven gazelles feeding. Here is a site 
of ruins much resembling Um Lakis in appearance ; a 
loAv round hillock covered with scattered heaps of un- 
hcAvn stones. The name alone identifies it Avith the 
Eglon of the Old Testament ; and there seems to Ik; 
nothing in the position to contradict this evidence. 
Eglon AA’as situated in the plain of Judah, apparently 
not very far distant from Lachish.- 

LcaA’ing ’Ajian at 8'' 2.5', aac bent our course l*k l)y 
»S. toAvards the Aillagc of cs-.SukkariAch. On the aarv 
the muleteers killed a large black snake, six feet long ; 
the only one avc saAA' in Palestine.' 'Phe dav proved 
exceedingly Avarm and A’cry uncomfortable ; tin* hot 
AA’ind coining from behind u.s. Our eyes and fiices 
AA'cre filled all day long Avith small gnats ri'^ing from 
the AA’hcat fields ; and large flies troubled our animals, 
like SAA'arms of bees. From the dry fields here and 
there AA’hirlAA’inds of dust fre(|ucntly arose', reminding 
us of those Ave had formerly seen in the deserts of the 
south. 

AV’e reached es-Sukkariyeh at tAA’cnty minutes past 
9 o’clock. Like Iluj, it had recently been built up by 
tlie gOA^ernor of Oaza, Sheikli .Sa’id, upon f()nner foun- 

‘ BohacddirijVit. Saljplin, pp.C'iH, with Josli. xii. l.j. xv. do. 

. ‘2d.'3. ( rpsch. dor Kroin ’ .\ jlaii, Ihin^ir bon» W. 

Kr. iv. p. oOH. .01:;. ’An'ik os-Suvvoidaii \. 12" W. 

- Jo.sh. X. ;34. ;3(l. XV. iVf . — Kii- Ihdf ’.Alfa N. W. Toll ol-IIasy 

scd/ius and Joroinc* inako K^loii S. .0'" K. 

idontloal with Adullam, and plaoo ‘ At H*' .0.0', at a hifi^h point in 
it tw ivo Tnilo.8 oast of I'Jonthoro- tho rtiad, Srmimoil bore N. 21" I- 
polls; Oiioinast. art. Fhit. 'I’oll os-J!?art(‘h N. d2" .10. hidiijy 

fhi.s jc in rlirrf t contradict ion N. .‘id 1C. os-Sukkariyoh E. 
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(lations, and was considered as his property. A large 
liouse of stone had been erected for himself; and 
several other houses arc also of stone. The name o(‘ 
the village, which signifies “ the Sugary,” cannot of 
course be ancient ; but tradition knows no other. It 
existed already in the fifteenth century ; and seems 
to imply the former cultivation of the sugar-cane in 
the vicinity.' — In one place is a small enclosure of 
large squared stones, apparently of ancient workman- 
ship. Several marble columns and a Corinthian cap- 
ital, were also strewed upon the ground. In Sheikh 
Sa’id’s house likewise, many large square stones of 
former structures have been built in. The place seems 
to be, without much (piestion, an ancient site ; but 1 
am unable to assign to it any scriptural name with 
even a tolerable degree of probability.- From Sukka- 
ri\ch, 'Pell-es Safieh bore N. 27° K. 

Wc were delayed here for half an hour, in procur- 
ing a guide f()r el-Kubcibeh and Beit .librin. "We 
found great difficulty, tor the first time, in persuading 
any otic to accompaity us tor money; although many 
]>ersons were lounging itbout the village without oc- 
cupation. indeed, we had finally to appeal to the 
Shttikh, and obiiiined a man onl\- by his order. The 
obstacle seemed, in this ctise, to be sheer indolence; 
the men wcmc too la/y to tiikc the trouble even to 
earn money so easily. 

Starting tigain at ten minutes before 10 o’clock, 


' y. Faltri Fifydfubaoh 

with thoir party, in travi'lliiijr from 
Hebron to (inzii in i>. I 
spent the ni^iflit at a Khan in tiie 
plain near a village called Zneka- 
J*ia (Snkkariyeh). l\ Fabri 

in Ueissb. ties h. Lamb's p. ‘289. 
Uroydenl^ach also speaks of the 
Khan, but gives no namr ; ibid, p. 
iHt). Tln*y proliably travoUed the 
usual road by Heit Jibrin ; of which 


place however neither makes anj’’ 
iiKUition. — Sukka^'H'ob is also men- 
tioned by Mt'jr ed-J)in in I49d; 
iMiiidgr. des Orients, ii. p. 142. 

■’ Ks- Snkkariyeh is about 2^ 
hours W, S. W. of lleit Jibrin. If 
the latter be taken as Elouthero- 
polis, then this distance (but not 
the direction) would correspond 
well enough with the position of 
l.ncliish. JSee pp. d88, 389, above. 
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we took the road to el-Kubcibch. Just out of the vil- 
lage of Sukkariyeh we passed the large public well, 
where a camel was drawing water by a Sc\kich ; Avhilc 
large flocks and herds were waiting around. Our 
course was about E. by N. The country soon became 
more hilly, and rocks began occasionally to appear. 
The crops of grain were however good. In one field, 
as we approached Kubeibeh, nearly two hundred 
reapers and gleaners were at work ; the latter being 
nearly as numerous as the f()nner. A few were tak- 
ing their refreshment, and ollered us some of their 
“ parched corn.” In the season of harvx'st, the grains 
of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are roasted in a 
pan or on an iron })latc, and constitute a very palata- 
ble article of food ; this is eaten along with bread, or 
instead of it. Indeed, the use of it is so common at 
this season among the labouring classes, that this 
parched wheat is sold in the markets ; and it was 
among our list of articles to be j)urchascd at Hebron, 
for our further journey to Wady Miisa. 'Plie Arabs, 
it was said, prefer it to rice; but this we did not find 
to be the case. The \vhole sccaic of the icapers and 
gleaners, and their “ parched corn,” gave us a lively 
representation of the story of Ruth and the ancient 
harvest-home in the fields of Roaz.' 

We passed cl-Kubeibeh at twenty minutes passed fl 
o’clock, situated on a stou}' barren hill ten minutes on 
our right. It is another village built up by the gover- 
nor of Gaza on former fi)undations ; but there seemed 
to be nothing to mark it particularly as an ancient 
site. Our course now lay more to the lefi, N. E. over 


' Ruth. ii. s, “ 'I'hcn sai l Boa/, rc.achrd liof parchol corn, anti sl'^ 

unto Ruth. — do not to j'lcati in did c;it, and v\:is siifticcd, anti Idh 

allot licr field, ra il her f(>> froin Of Ihti vine^rar int'iitioned in f'*’ 

honee, '.at aliide here first by iny .saint* verst* \vt* lit*jirit noflung- sift* 

Hii.i ieii ’ \ live It. “.And .s)i<' the winde i'lia(ilcr. 

sat bi sidfc the n apers ; anti Itc 
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the low hills to Beit Jibrin ; which place we reached at 
half past twelve, descending into the southern valley 
from the southwest. We spi'cad our carpets under the 
same olive-tree as on our former visit ; and after a lunch 
laid ourselves down to enjoy a short siesta. 

On awaking, we found ourselves surrounded by a 
divan of people, to the number of a dozen or more, 
who seemed to consider themselves quite at home in 
our company. They proved to he men from Beit Jala, 
friends and neighbours of our guide, who had come 
down to hire themselves out during the harvest in the 
plain ; their own harvest in the mountains being two 
or three weeks later. Tliere were said to be few 
places of importance in tlie plain, where some of the 
men of Beit Jala were not now to be found ; a fact 
which s[)eaks w('ll f()r their industrious habits. They 
all gathered art)und us, and accompanied us wherever 
we went. The Sheikh of the village w’as now at 
home, and came to us. He was an intelligent man, 
and of liis own aecand proposed to show’ us several 
antajuities in the vicinity, which we had omitted to 
.M‘c on our former visit. Mounting his sleek marc, and 
aeetnnpanied by several men of the village, and by the 
whole posse of our friends from Beit Jala, he led the 
"ay to se'.'cral places of no little interest, which cer- 
tainly deserve the fiirther attention of travellers and 
antiquarians. 

We went first to some caverns on the S.W. side 
of the Wady leading up to Santa Ilanneh, near the 
patli by which we had approached from Kubeibch. 
J’hese arc artificial o.vcavations, having partly the 
character of those we had seen near Deir Dubban, 
but of much more c-areful workmanship. Besides 
domes, there arc here also long arched rooms, with 
•he walls in general cut quite smooth. One of these 
Was nearly a hundred feet in 'ength ; having along its 
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sides, about ten feet above the level of the floor, a 
line of ornamental work like a sort of cornice. On 
one side, lower down, were two niches at some dis- 
tance apart, which seemed once to liave had images 
standing in them ; but the stone was too much decayed 
to determine with certainty. These apartments are 
all lighted by openings from above. In one smaller 
room, not lighted, there was at one corner what looked 
like a sarcophagus hollowed out of the same rock ; but 
it was too much broken away to cnalflc us to speak 
positively. Tlie entrance to the whole range of caverns 
is by a broad archedj passage of some elevation ; and 
we were surprised at the taste and skill displayed in the 
workmanshi}). 

The .Sheikh now look us across the same •valley to 
other clusters of caverns in the northern hill; more 
extensive indeed than the tbruier, oecupying in part, 
the bowels of the Avhole hill; but less important and 
far less carefully wrought. These consist ehiefly of 
bell-shaped domes lighted from above, tike those at 
Dcir Dubban ; though some are merely high arched 
chambers excavated in the face of tlie loek, and open 
to the day. The I'oek is here softer, and \'ery many 
of the domes are broken down, d'he Sheikh related, 
that one chamber befi)re unknown Inning recently 
fallen in, he thinking there might be treasure in it, 
.sent down a man to explore it ; but he found only a 
human skeleton. In one of these caverns was a small 
fountain; and near by were two short inscriptions in 
very old Cufie, which my companion copied. They 
seem however to have been the work of casual visitors ; 
and afford nc explanation of the age or object of the 
excavation-.' 

\V» now struck d'^'wn to the church of Santa Haunch, 
pas-'mg on the way the w'oll already described as 
' Sot* Note XXNI.'cnd of the Vuluruc. 
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lying N.E. of the ruin.* On inquiring of the Sheikh, 
whether there was any living fountain in the vicinity, 
he said that according to their tradition, the well in 
the valley half-way towards the town Avas once a 
fountain, whose waters overflowed and ran along the 
valley ; but in order to obtain more, they dug it deeper 
and walled it up ; so that the water now no longer 
rises to the top. It is called Um Judei’a. This eir- 
cumstance, as we shall sec, is of some historical im- 
portance. 

Wc next bent our course towards the Tell on the 
south of the valley, where from the accounts of the 
Arabs there seemed to be a prospect of finding ruins. 
At its foot, just out of the valley, wc passed several 
excavated tombs. I entered one, descending by a few 
steps ; and f<)und it to be about fifty feet long by fifteen 
or twenty broad, with tleep niches on each side and 
at the end for dead bodies, 'fhe others wei'C similar 
( xtcrnaily. ’^fhe Tell itself, consisting of chalky lime- 
stone, is rather a striking object in this part of the 
country, — a truncated cone Avith a flat circular plateau 
on the top. some six hundred feet in diameter. On 
thi> plat are no traces of foundations, except a fcAV on 
the S.W. part. But towards the S.E. and especially 
on a lower plateau or projection of the hill on that 
side, there aia many finmdations of walls and buildings; 
yet no hewn stones, nor any remains of the super- 
structures. There would seem to have been here an 
ancient site ; the materials of Avhose buddings may 
perhaps have been absorbed in the later erections of 
Beit Jibrin. 

But the most rem;u-ka\>le spot of all remained yet 
to be visited, d'his Avas another series of immense 
excavations on the southern end of the same hill, beloAV 
the traces of foundations ju -t described. Lighting 
> Pag‘o n57. 
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several candles, wc entered by a narrow and difficult 
passage from a pit overgrown with briers, and found 
ourselves in a dark labyrinth of galleries and apart- 
ments, all cut from the solid rock, and occupying the 
bowels of the hill. Here were some dome-shaped 
chambers as before ; others wei'c extensive rooms, with 
roofs supported by columns of the same rock left in 
excavating ; and all were connected with each other by 
passages, apparently without order or plan. Several 
other apartments were still more singular. These 
were also in the form of tall domes, twenty feet or 
more in diameter, and from twentj^ to thirty feet higli ; 
they were entered by a door near the top, from which 
a staircase cut in the same rock wound down around 
the wall to the bottom. We descended into several 
of these rooms ; but found notlnng at the bottom, and 
no appearance of any other door or passage. Wc 
could discover no trace of inscriplions ; nor any thing* 
indeed, wliich might alford the slightest clue for un- 
ravelling the mystery, in wliicli tlic history and object 
of these remarkable excavations are envt'loped. — Near 
by were said to be other similar cluster-', which our 
time did not permit us liirther to explore. 

Such was the further amount of inlbrmation which 
we obtained at licit .lihriii on this (uir second visit. 
The question naturally no'iv came up iigain. Whether 
this was to be regarded as the site of hleutheropolis ? 
'I'hc massive ruins in the village, the fine church of 
Santa Ilanneh, and tlu' immense and singular exca- 
vations which wc had now exirlorcd, testily sufficiently 
to the existence here of a great and important city ; 
more important indeed, by far, than any other in the 
whole tract bet’.vccn the coast and the cities of the 
mountains. had also now passed through the 

whole region north and west of Beit Jibrin, in which, 
if i'''t here, Kleutheropolis must have stood ; and 
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that without finding the slightest trace of any site, 
which could even with the remotest probability be 
referred to that ancient city. All these circumstances 
tended strongly to produce upon our minds an impres- 
sion of the identity of Elcuthcropolis with Beit Jibrin ; 
but as they were not in themselves decisive, we pre- 
ferred still to suspend our judgment, and prosecute our 
inquiries yet further. 

From Beit Jibrin two roads lead to Hebron. The 
easier and 'more usual one goes up the left band valley 
by the village of Terkumieli. On or near this road 
we were told of a place now called Beit Xusib ; in which 
name it W’as easy to recognise the Nezib of the plain 
of Judah, situated according to Eusebius nine, and 
according to Jerome seven miles from Elcuthcropolis 
towards Hebron.* The other road passes up the 
southern valley by Santa Hannch ; and on this was 
said to be a village called Idhna, which could be 
no other than the Jedna of Fusebius and Jerome, 
lying on the way to Hebron, six Uoman miles from 
Eleutheropolis. 'file distance of Beit Nusib and Idhna, 
and especially the latter, would therefore furnish a 
deeisi\e test as the probable identity of Eleuthe- 
ropolis Avith Beit .librin ; and we accordingly determined 
to take the road leading by' Idhna. 'I'lie village ed- 
Dawaimeh was also spoken of; and having received 
the impiession that it lay on the way to Idhna, we 
cfmcluded to proceed thither for the night. 

I’he A allcy in which Santa Hannch stands, has its 
head a few minutes above the church ; and beyond 
the water-shed towards the south, is a small plain, 
Ibrmcd by the jr.neiion of two Wadys, one coming 
down from the I'.S.F.. and the other sho. ter one from 
the S.S.E. This point of junction is ten minutes from 
the church, or half an hour from Beit Jibrin. The 

1 Josh. XV. 4;h Oiiomast. art. Nrrs.'h. Stu* y. rTI4. nhovt*. 
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outlet of this little area is towards the west, passing 
off south of the Tell towards the western plain. We 
descended from the caverns under the Tell into the 
little plain ; and at half past 4 o’clock proceeded on 
our way up the southern valley S. 20° E. for forty- 
five minutes. The Sheikh accompanied us for a con- 
siderable distance in token of respect, and to show us 
the road ; and then clapping spurs to his fine animal, 
soon disappeared down the valley, d'hc hills were 
bushy and green. For a part of the way, near the 
head of the little valley, there were traces of an ancient 
road, with walls in several places. Here were also 
several rude pillars ; and one wcather-woni column 
might well have been a Roman milestone. 

..A-t .Ol o’clock we crossed the watcr-shed at the 
head of this valley, and immediately began to descend 
along another similar Wady running S. 20° W. Alter 
about twenty minutes, it enters a much broader M'ady 
coming from the .S.E. which then bends off south of 
west, and passing on into the western plain, runs by 
Falujy, and finally unites with Wady .Simsim. On a 
high rocky ridge beyond this valley, and around which 
it thus bends, stands the village of Dawaimeh. Wc 
reached it at 5^ o’clock, making one hour and three 
(juarters from Beit .librin. 'I'lie surfiice of the hill is 
so rocky and unewen, that li>r some time wc could not 
find a place to pitch our tent. At length, however, 
alter passing the village, we came u])on several thresh- 
ing-fioors towards the south, where the stones had 
been cleared aw ay ; and here avc encamped for the 
night. 

On inquiring of the people respecting Idhna, wc 
were not a little surj)riscd to hear, that wc had taken 
a wrong road, .md were now nearly as far from that 
place as \ c- had been at Beit Jibrin. The right road, 
it seemed, piissed up the left hand Wady from the 
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little ]|)lain south of Santa Hanneh; while we had fob 
lowed the other valley. The mistake was owing to 
the well-meant officiousness of our guide ; who hearing 
us inquire respecting Idhna and Dawaimeh, and wishing 
to show us both places, had first brought us hither, 
intending to-morrow to take Idhna in our way tb 
Hebron. The circuit was of course likely to frustrate 
the whole purpose of our visit to Idhna ; and we were 
not a little disappointed. 

The hill on which Dawaimeh stands, is one of the 
highest in the surrounding tract. It affords a view of 
several villages and sites towards the cast among the 
hills, and also on the higher mountain ; while on the 
west an elevated ridge shuts out all view of the great 
plain. On this ridge stands the Wcly we had seen 
from Tell el-IIasy.' 

The people of the village came around us as usual ; 
and we found here also several Christians from Beit 
Jala, employed as labourers in the harvest. The bar- 
ley-harvest was just at an end, and the wheat-harvest 
just beginning ; so that the treading out of both species 
of grain was going on at the same time. Catnels laden 
Avith sheaves were coming in ns we arrived, carrying 
on their backs almost a small cart-load. — Atfcr coffee 
in our tent, most of the people went away ; but the 
Sheikh remained. We Avere not much disposed to 
like him ; he Avas cringing in liis manner, and at the 
same time reserved and unaccommodating.. He still 
sat and sat, until dinner AvaS served, and then par- 
took of our meal ; the first time that an Arab had 
yet eaten Avith us, though avc had ahvays invited 
them. 

* We obtained at Dawaimeh tl»e 85® 13. Kusbur N. 72'’E. Bukk^ 
following bearinffs : B(‘it ’Anwa, N. 72*^ K. Boit L inmar N. 70 E. 
ruin, S. 45*^ W. Neby N»ili (Noah) Ic^hna N. 70^^ E. Woly seen from 
uoar Dura on the mount;iin. IS. 70^ Ttll el-Hasy N. 75'^ W. , 

E. Taiyibeh on the inouiitain N. 

you II. » i> 
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.. The Sheikh and others spoke much of a (ruined 
fortress called el-Burj, of which we had already heard, 
situated an hour or two ‘south of Dawaime^. The 
former offered to give us a guide thither in the mom* 
ing ; and we concluded on the whole to take this 
course, and return at a later period directly from 
Hebron to Beit Jibrin. The guide was accordingly 
selected, and received his instructions to be ready 'at 
early dawn. We paid eight piastres for his services 
into the hands of the Sheikh ; and regarded it as a 
much higher price than usual, it being indeed the wages 
of a whole day; while less than half a day would be 
occupied by the man, both in going and returning. 

Here as else^vhere men were set tc> watch all night 
around our tent ; but in this instance their charge 
probably extended also to the adjacent threshing- 
floors. Yet the Sheikh took good caic not to burden 
his own people ; but laid the task u]K)n the poor 
labourers from Beit Jala. No pay or present was now 
or at any time demanded on account of the watch. Oiu 
guards heie, however, took their own pay in grain from 
the threshing-floors, which they parched and ate during' 
the night; solacing themselves with tliis favourite 
article of harvest-food, and turning their watch into a 
wake. 

Wedne.Hildif, Majj 23(1. We rose early ; and just as 
we were mounting to set off for el-Buij, the guide 
came, am} w’ith him the Sheikh, saying he could not 
go with us unless we paid him a larger price. As this 
was a barefaced attempt at extortion, 1 decided in- 
stantly to take the road back to Beit Jibrin and so to 
Idhna, in order to determine at once the question as 
to Eleutheropolis. Indeed, we did not regret, either 
now or afterwards, tiiat this occasion had intervened 
jchange our proposed course. We demanded 
‘monej, which w'a.s repaid with, evident chng’'^^" 
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This was the first, and I think the only instance we 
met with,* of a like meanness after a bargain had once 
been concluded ; for however variable and extravagant 
an Arab may be in his previous demands, yet when an 
agreement had been actually made, we usually found 
them faithful to their engagements. 

Setting off at once, we rctunied by our road of last 
evening to the junction of the two Wadys in the little 
plain south of Santa Ilannch, half an liour from Beit 
Jibrin. Here turning into the more eastern valley at 
6h o’clock, wc followed it up on the way’’ to Idhna. I 
know not when I have felt more the excitement of 
suspense, than while traversing this short distance. A 
question of soine historical moment was depending on 
the circumstance, whether wc reached Idhna at 8 o’clock. 
If so, our researches after the long lost Eleutheropolis 
would be crowned with success ; if not, we were again 
afloat, and certain of nothing. 

In this valley also there were occasionally traces 
of an ancient road, skirted by’^ w’alls which probably 
enclosed fields. f)ur general course all the way to 
Idhna was JlS.K.iE. The valley became narrower 
as we advanced, with green bushy' hills on both sides. 
The hill.', round about had evidently once lx;cn ter- 
raced, for cvdiivition ; but the tillage is now confined 
mostly to the bottoms of the vallics. At a quarter past 
seven, we passed a well in the valley', and the ruins 
of a village called Beit 'Alam, on a low mound at our' 
left. 

Soon after this we saw a man walking before us 
with a gun ; a suspicious circumstance in these day's, 
when the people had been all disarmed. Sending for- 
ward a man to reconnoitre, we found he was a peace- 
able Fellah from Dura in the mountains. The inhabit- 
ants of that village, in their quarrels among themselves, 
had recently employ'ed fire-ariu.s ; thereby showing 
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tO' the government that they still possessed thpm, 
al^ough they had formerly’ professed to givO them all 
up. In consequence of this, the governors of Gaza, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron, were now at Dura, demanding 
from the inhabitants their arms. Every man was 
required to bring in a gun ; no matter whether he pos- 
sessed one or not. This poor fellow, who had none, 
had been searching after one for three days in the plain, 
and had finally purchased a miserable old thing for 
sixty piastres. He was now returning home in oi’der to 
surrender it to the go\ cniors. 

At z** •'>0', Avc came to the head of the vallej’^ ; and 
here in the inidst of a rocky tract of gradual ascent 
was a large public well. 'Fhc stones round about it 
were much worn, by the friction of the ropes in drawing 
water. It now wanted but ten minutes of 8 o’clock ; 
and as yet nothing was to be seen of Idhna. But as 
we reached the top of the ascent, the village lay before 
us, somewhat lower down on the other side ; and jirc- 
ciscly at 8 o’clock we entered the place and dismounted” 
at the house of the Sheikh. We thus found Idhna 
to be just two hours, or six Roman miles from Beit 
Jibrin; which is the specified distance of Jedna fron^ 
Eleutheropolis. 

At a later period we visited Beit Nusib, lying near 
the other road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, not far from 
Tcrkuraich. This latter village is reckoned at two and 
a half hours from Beit Jibrin, and Nusib is apparently 
a little less distant ; corresponding well to the account 
of Jerome respecting Nezib, that it lay seven Roman 
jniles from Eleutheropolis towards Hebron. 


El.El THEUOPOUS. 

hiis detailed q.11 the circumstances, of direct 
hieh led us to the conviction, that Jll?d' 
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theropolis must have been identical with Beit Jibrin, 
the ancient Betogabra. The latter was the earlier 
native appellation, for which (as in so many other 
cases) the Greek name Kleutheropolis was officially 
substituted ; j^^et the ancient name maintained its place 
in the mouths of the people, and the later one at length 
fell into disuse and was forgotten. An exact parallel 
is presented by the cases of Lydda, Emmaus, Jemsa- 
lem, and several other cities ; Avhich after having been 
for centuries officially known as Diospolis, Nicopolis, 
and .<d£lia, afterwards resumed tlieir native names, 
while the others sank info oblivion. In these and 
similar instances, there is indeed historical testimony 
to the identity of the native and foreign appellations ; 
while in the case of Kleutheropolis and Betogabra, it 
happens, that no such incidental testimony exists. 
But on the other hand, as we shall sec, there also 
exists none more direct against the identity ; and the 
accidental silence of history cannot weigh against the 
mass of positive evidence. 

Our conviction of the identity of Kleutheropolis with 
Beit .librin, was eferived solely and exclusively from the 
specifications of. Eusebius and Jerome respecting the 
distances of various places from the former, the sites of 
which we Avere able to ascertain. These, as we have 
already seen, were the folloAving : 


Zorali 

Beth-slionu'sh 

Jarmuk 

8ocoh 

Jedna 

Nezib 


[0 K.M. 
U) “ 

1 on tlio way towards Nicopolis. 

10 “ 
u “ 

J- oil the way towards Jerusalem. 

0 “ ' 
7 Of 9 “ 

1 on the way towards Ilohron. 


In respect to these places, it is to be remarked, 
that the distances specified are not to be regarded as 
definitely exact, or as having been accurately mea- 
sured ; unless perhaps, iq the case of those •’which might 

. D D 
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happen to lie directly upon a great road. iS’ow such 
a road from Eleutheropolis to Nicopolis, let the for- 
mer have lain where it may, certainly did not pass 
through Beth-shemesh and Zorah ; it ran without 
doubt among the hills near the plain, and crossing 
the mouth of Wady es-Sunir, passed along near the 
mountains to the city in question. At the tenth mile 
from Eleutheropolis, a traveller would see Beth-she- 
mesh and Zorah on his right ; one in the mouth of 
Wady es-Siirar, and the other on the high hill further 
north. — To Jerusalein there appear to have l)ecn two 
roads. One seems to have 'followed the Nicopolis road 
until it approached Wady cs-Sunir ; and then turning 
through the hills to or near Beth-shemesh, went up the 
Surar, where we have seen there is still a neglected 
path ; this would pass at or near Jarmuk, which could 
not well have' been seen tiorn the Nicopolis road. 
'^The other probably was nearU’ the same as the pre- 
sent road through the Wady el-Musiirr‘ ; on this Socoh 

would be visible and not from the tbriiicr From* 

Eleutheropolis to Hebron there must also have been 
two roads, as there are now from Beif Jibrin ; for fron^, 
no conceivable position of Eleutheropolis, coidd a tra# 
veJlcr pass by or c\’en see both Jedna and Nezih oii 
one and the same route to Hebron ; inasmuch as they 
both lie among the hills, nearly two hours apart in a 
direction from north to south, and ai-e not visible from 
each other.^ 

These things being j)rcmised, and making all due 
allowance f()r the merely approximate specifications 


' Sfc pp. ;uo. a40. 

* Thffre art* doubilt^ss also cor- 
ruptioiiJ* in tin* OtK'nin .'ron. TKiis 
accor<iin<> to Ku.st bins, .Vrzib wa.s 
TiviU'S from Kleuthcropulis, 
I rofne pvos it t seven, 
whii^w apiK irs to be cornu t. — In 
respect to Jedna the specification 


of six rniltts rests on the authority 
of Knsebius ; JiTome’s article reads 
as follows: “Jedna, in deserto ah 
Eleutheropoli lapidc iHjrgentibus 
Chebron.” Here ‘Maniac” is with- 
out any adjunct, and tne word “de- 
serto” should doubtless be 
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of Eusebius and Jerome, it appears from our routes 
and examination, as already detailed, that the space 
actually travelled over by us, in connection with short 
estimated distances from the first four places, Zorah, 
Beth-shemesh, Jarmuk, and Socoh, renders it certain, 
that Eleuthcropolis could not have lain at the most 
more than half an hour further north or further south 
than Beit Jibrin.' In like manner, the ascertained dis- 
tances of Jedna and Nezib show, that it could have 
lain neither further cast nor further west than the 
same place. Further, we had now traversed the 
country by five different routes (and later by a sixth) 
on the north, west, south, and cast of Beit Jibrin, 
anxiously searching out every trace of former sites ; 
and hud fbxmd nothing, which with the slightest de- 
gree of probability, could be tortured into the site of 
Elcutheropolis. Indeed, in no other position do all 
these distances from various known points meet at all; 
while in Beit Jibrin they come together of themselves, 
and all the other circumstances likewise correspond." 
Further, the Itinerary of Antoninus places Eleuthe- 
ropolis at twenty-four Roman miles from Askclon, 
which nearly coincides with the true distance of Beit 
Jibrin.' 

Such is the amount of the direct and positive topo- 
graphical evidence in favour of the identity of Elcuthc- 
ropoli.s and Beit Jibrin ; and in the absence of collat- 
eral historical testimony, 1 can hardly conceive of a 
case more strongly supported. Future travellers, by 


' Vages 3.V2. SAO. 

■’ Thus if the site el Kleuthe- 
ropolis were to be assiiieetl at Ktul- 
na, then Socoh becomes less than 
six, and Jculiia more than nine miles 
distant ; the latter hesidi .s not then 
hein^ on any direct road to Hebron. 

So too of any other position. See 
more in Note XXXII. at the end of 
the Volume ; where also the vary- 

n n 


inj; specifications of the Itincrarium 
Antonini are considered. 

‘ See above p. JU U. Antonin. Itin. 
eil. Wess. p.‘20i). Keland, Pal. p. 420. 
The .saTne Itinerary sets Eleuthe- 
ropolis at xx Roman miles from 
.Te ’usalem, which should probably 
read xxx ; an x having*^ been lost. 
This would correspond well with 
the actual dktauco, 

1 
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more exact measurements, may add to, or modify in 
some degree, this evidence ; but I have no apprehension 
that the main result will ever be disturbed. 

Let us look now at the notices of Eleutheropolis, 
Avhich have come down to us in ancient writers, and 
compare them with those of Betogabra. Not indeed 
in the hope of thus decidedly tracing the identity of 
the two ; for the slight link which might connect them 
in the chain of historical evidence, — a single line upon 
the page of history, — was unfortunately omitted or has 
since been lost ; but in order to sec whether there is 
any thing which militates against this identity ; and if 
not, to see fiirtlier, whether this very silence and the 
attendant circuinstanecs do not tend indirectly to confirm 
the same hypothesis. 

The earliest mention of Betogabra, as we have 
seen, is by Ptolemy in the beginning of the second 
century; and again in the Pent ingcr Tables, probably 
in the reign of Alexander Severus, about a.d. 23().Jt. 
Whether the nainc Eleutheropolis already existed iip 
the days of Ptolemy we do not know ; but before tjbjfs. 
construction of the Tables, this name is found upon” 
coins of the city inscribed to Julia Domna, the wife of 
Septimius Severus, and dated in the eighth and ninth 
years of the reign of that emperor, corresponding to 
A.D. 202 and 20.3. 'Phe emperor had been in Pales- 
tine about that time (a d. 202), and had conferred 
pri\iloges and immunities on various cities.- Among 
them Eleutheropolis appears to have shared his favour, 
and thus testified its gratitude. Another coin of the 
same city, struck in honour of Caracalla, the next 
emperor, is also extant.® 


I Ptolonia'us. iv. 10. .Tu(!a‘.'t. Re- 17. Holley, p. 431. See tlie next 

'land, pp, 461. 421.' See JNote. 

Vol. Xu; jilrst Appe:jrlt> , j p. 3, 4. ’ Sen a description .iQf these 

in Snvero, cap. 16, three coins, (one oi 
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' ■ Thfe earliest writer who mentions’ Eleutheto^lis, is 
Eusebius in^ his Onomasticon about a.d. 330 oi* later, 
followed by Jerome near the close of the same century. 
In their day it was an episcopal city of importance ; 
and was so well known, that they assumed it as the 
central point in southern Palestine, from whieh to 
determine the position of more than twenty other 
places. Xhe renown and the very name of the greater 
central city have long since passed away ; w'hile many 
of these minor places still remain, and have afforded in 
their turn, to strangers from a new world, the means 
of determining the site and re-establishing the claims of 
the ancient metropolis. 

In that age this city was indeed the metropolis of 
the adjacent country, which is frequently spoken of 
as the region of Elcuthcropolis.* The names of five 
of its bishops are found in the records and signatures 
of councils, from that of Nicea in a.d. 325 to that of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 536 ; besides hi^orical notices of 
three<*others during the same period.- Epiphanius, 
who flourished in the latter part of the fourth century, 
is said to have been born at a village three miles dis- 
tant from Eleutheropolis ; he is thence called a native 
of that city, whieli he several times mentions in his 
writings.* To the next following centuries belongs 


folloction of Sir linns Sloano,) in 
Mioimot,Mi'(l \illos Antiques, toni.v. 
p. rjiH. Ilnyin, Tosor. Brittan. i. 
p. 261. Eckhel, J)ot*tr. Nuininor. 
tom. iii. p. 44S. K^ischc’s I.oxi- 
(*on,* art. ElctttheropoUs, Sop also 
particularly the able essay of the 
Abbe Bellev, “ Sur lor Mednilles 
des Villes (fe Diospolis ct il’Klcu- 
theropolis,” a. d. 17.‘)4, in Me- 
moires de 1* Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, iom, xxvi. 
p.,429. Heq. — On the reverse of 
tliese coins the city styh's itself 
Lucia Septimia Sci^crfaua, after 
the name of ‘ the emperor; just 


as Ciesarca and Xt'apvdis took on 
coins the apptdiatioii of Flavia^ 
Tiberias rtiat of Ciaudia, GadarOr 
that of Pompeiana^ &c. Belley, 
p. 481. 

‘ Onoinast. art. Esthemo^ Mas* 
et al. llieron. Ep. 89. ad 
Theophilum ; “ Alonasterium S. 

Epiphanii in Eloui loropolitano tcr- 
ritorio et non in Elien.si sitnm est.” 

Reland, Fahest. p. 750. Le 
Quieii, Oriens Christ, iii, p. 638. 
se* 

'* See the references in Reland, 
ib. n* 75 1,. 752. 
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the mqption of Elcutheropolis as an episcopal city, in 
two Greek ecclesiastical Notitiee ; one of* which was 
compiled before a.d. 451, since it still speaks of 
Caesarea as the metropolitan see ; while the other, to 
judge from the preamble, refers to a time not very 
long after the erection of Jerusalem into a patriai*chatc.‘ 
The same age was also the age of legends and lives 
of saints ; and in these the name of Eleutheropolis 
not unfrequently occurs.' About the close of the sixth 
or beginning of the seventh century, Antoninus Martyr 
appears to have visited tins city ; the name of which 
is corrupted in his aceoniit, to J'iliotit)poIis and also 
Heliopolis.'* 

It is somewhat remarkable, that with the excep- 
tion of the coins above mentioned, the name of Eleu- 
thcropolis occurs in profane history only in two writers; 
both of whom mention it incidentally, in connection 
with the same period of ecclesiastical renown. 'I'he, 
first of these is ^Vmmianus Marcellinus, the cotem- ■ 
porary of Jerome, in the latter part of the fourth'^ 
century. From his language the conclusioD has sonie|? 
times been drawn, though without sufticient ground, •>: 
that Eleutheropolis was built up in the third century^*^ 
and did not exist before that time.' The other writcil^ 

‘ See thoso * Notitifp in Rclantl, So t(M> in the rospcctiii}? 

Palacst. pp. iil4. setj. scfj. The An.'iiii.'is, which will he coiisidt'ivtl 
last is a.Ncribfd to Nikis in a. n. turlluT (ni ; Acta Sanctor. Jan. 
Ilol; hut it evidently refers to a tom. ii. p. (>l;h .Also in the life of 
time precediilff the ]VIiihaiinn(‘dan Nt. Knthy ruins, (,’otel. Monniii.IiccI. 
conquests. Jerusalem wa.s made (ira‘e. ii. p. .‘PJP. Acta Sanctor. Jan. 
an independent patriarchiite at the torn. ii. p. 
council of (jhalcedoii a.d. • I tin. Reland, ih, p. 

s( <■ above, ])p. 'JA, 24, In both these ‘ Kehind, p, 741>. The Jiassapro 

Notitiso the name of Betogabra of Amuiianns is as follows ; he is 
does not orciir. enumerating the (rities of Fales- 

■ So in the tract ascribed to tine: ** i'sesnrciiiu , . . Ilclouthc- 
Dtirotheus bishop of Ty re ; where ropolim, ef Neapoliin, itideinqnc 
Simon, one of the aposTh**^, is said Ascahniem, Clazain, awo sup(‘riore 
to have pvi ached at Kloutheropo- extnietas kb. xiv. 8. 11. Hero 
lisf a Ut. Jesus surnarned Justus, to the last clause, “ ?evo superiore 
liave l>e0 its first bishop; sec the exfructas,’' can obviously^ir^y 
])ass%f ‘ Kelaiid, p. 751. no strong^er sense to 
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is the grammarian Suidas ; whose work perhaps be- 
longs rather to ecclesiastical history. Writing not 
earlier than tlie close of the tenth century, from sources 
now lost, he mentions circumstances which formerly 
took place in Eleuthcropolis. These arc wholly uu-. 
.important, relating merely to the unsuccessful attempt 
of Eutocius, a Thracian soldier, to become a citizen and 
senator of tlic city ; and also to Marianus, a late poet 
at Rome, whose father removed to Eleuthcropolis, and 
who acquired honours und<?r the reign of the emperor 
Anastasius, a.d. 493 — 518.' 

This is the amount of all we know of Elcutliero- 
polis before the Muhammedan conquest of Palestine, 
which was completed in a.d. 636. After that time 
the city is mentioned only once by a cotemporary 
writer ; and that, in monastic annals, in order to record 
its fall. In the year 79fj, the cities of Gaza, Askelon, 
and Sariplnea are said to have been laid waste, and 
Eleuthcropolis coinerted into a desert, during a civil 
war among the \’arious tribes of Saracens in Palestine.^ 
Whether it recovered in any degree from this desolation, 
we arc nowhere informed. 

During the Muhammedan dominion and the pre- 
valence of the Arabic tongue, it would be natural to 

■i 

lis, than it doos to Nt’apolis, Asko- • Si(nytp,pr(; TraXvnvOpMTrot^tj 

Ion, and Ga/.a ; in ri*spt*ot to all TroXtt^ t'/pi/notfrtn' • Kai yap ’KXfvOcpo-' 
which, if undc’’stood iinpl^' that TroXtp irtt I’rtXiotj lifi tnuKtirov 
they were then tirst luiilt, if is no- :r«<rac iKKopOpaavrti:' a}.Xa Kai 'A<t- 
lorioiisly false'. To say nothin*:!^ of KaXtova Kai VaZav Kai ^apffjiniav Knt 
the antiquity of Gaza and .X'kelon, iripac ttoXmc vnnotj ^XKimatTo. “ Dc- 
I not'd only roiuark of Nt'apolis, popuiati sunt fre(piontissim«as urbos 
that this name is already nieniioned non paucas ; Elouthoropolim, ab- 
by Josoptms ; H. J. iv. 8. ' . ductis in captivitateni iinivorsis, 

* Suidas, lA'xicon art. i:» roNioi;, desertam fect'iv. ^caloneui, Ga- 
^^apiapoc. Roland, Palsesi. pp. zam, ot Sarijiha'nm, aliasqiio civi- 

7f)4. That the roi^n of \nasta- tab's, violoiitor diripuerant.’* So 
«iiis I. is intended, is apparent ; for Stephen a eotemporary monk of 
the short sway of the second em- Mar Saba, Arta Sanctor. Mart, 
poror of that name (a.d 713-15), tom. iii. p. 1 67. scq. Roland, ’• Pal. 
tails nearly a century after Pales- p. 987 l.o (iuien, Oriens Christ, iii. 
tine was in the hands of the Mu- p. 313. Comp. pp. 39, 40. above, 
nammedans. * 
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expect that the ancient name of Betogabra, (later HebI 
Beth Gabriel or Beth Gebrin,) which had doubtless 
remained among the common people, would again 
become current ; and cause the Greek name which so 
long had usurped its place, to be forgotten. And here, 
as in so many other instances, this seems actually to 
have been the case ; the ancient name revived, and 
assumed the Arabic form in which we find it at the 
present day. In two Latin Notitice, the date of which 
is uncertain, but which were obviously first compiled in 
reference to the centuries preceding the crusades, the 
name of Eleutheropolis is no longer found ; but in its 
place appears, in one the name Beigebcrin, and in the 
other Beit Gerbein.* Not improbably both tliese notices 
arc to be referred to the eighth century, before the 
destruction of the city. At an}' ‘rate, the crusaders 
found the place in ruins ; and if not wliolly deserted, yfet 
at least it had long ceased to be an episcopal sec. 
rebuilt the fortress ; and its subsequent history I hai^ 
already recounted.- At that time the name and positiOtl 
of Eleutheropolis were so thoroughly forgotten, that 
Cedrenus, in the last half of the eleventh century, held 
it to have been the same with Hebron.* 

On comparing the preceding notices, it is to be ob- 
served, that, with one apparent cxccptioji hereafter to 
be considered, all the writers who mention Betogabra, 
make no allusion to Eleutheropolis ; while all those 
who so often speak of the latter, arc silent as to Beto- 
gabra. Indeed, the latter name is found only quite 
early in Ptolemy and the Peutinger Tables, or again 
quite late in the two Latin Notitiac. The Greek 
name, as appi ars from the coins, bad been adopted 

‘ RHanH, ib. pp. 2t27. 'fhe G(‘ 0 . (Vdreni Historiar. Oom- 

latter Notilia va found appended to pond. PanH, 1(547, tom. i. p* 3^- 
the li 'tory of A\i]liaTii 'f>f Tyre; ^tiwTfTui (i; Iv 

Gesta per Francos, p. 1044. vvv (caXeirwo 

. 5 8(>0 :362. ♦ ^ 
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before a.d. 202 ; but the subsequent mention of Beto- 
gabra in the Tables, shows that this more ancient appel- 
lation was still generally current. In the fourth centufy, 
when Constantine had adorned Jerusalem with splendid 
churches, and Palestine became the abode of thousands 
of foreign monks and ecclesiastics, all using the’Greek 
language, it was natural that the Greek name of this 
episcopal city should obtain the asccndaucj% Accor- 
dingly we hear no more of Betogabra, until this eccle- 
siastical authorit}’’ had been crushed by the Muhamme- 
dan conquest, and tlie ancient name found a more ready 
utterance upon the lips of a people speaking a kindred 
tongue. The case, as already suggested, is entirely 
parallel to those of Diospolis, Nicopolis, and iElia or 
Jerusalem itself. 

The exception al)ove alluded to, where the names 
of Betogabra and Eleuthcropoh’s appear to I>e once 
mentioned by the same writer, is the expression “ Be- 
togabra of Eleutlieropolis,” to which • reference has 
already been made.' This occurs in a professed life 
of Ananias, an alleged saint and martyr of the firsts 
century, whose merits and martyrdom are set forth in 
all the Greek and Roman Calendars (Menologia and 
Martyrologia) and Lives of the Saints ; chiefly under 
the first of October, but in some of the latter under 
the twcnt}'-fifth of January.- The w’hole account, 
even as found in the earliest calendars, is entirely 
legendary. It makes Ananias to have been, first one 
of the seventy disciples ; then to have become bishop 
of Damascus, where he restored sight to Paul ; and at 
last, after long preaching the gospel and performing 

I ii}fOo'Ycwf}^ Tiif . * AotA Sflnctor. Jfin. torn. a. 

toKuoq. See p. 360. a!x)v<-. The p. 613. See the many extracts 
iatin version of Iteivetns has wi-ieli Bollaiul has there collected 
‘‘ Betagabre Excutheropolis Ac- from various Calendars and Lives 
ta Sanc.tor. Jan. toin. ii. p. 014. ofbahas. 
note b. 
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many miracles at Damascus and Eleutheropolis, it 
represents him as suffering death in the former city 
by order of a Roman governor Licinius or Lucianus. 

In recounting these circumstances, the various ca- 
lendars are in general at least consistent with each 
other most of them, though not all, mentioning 
Eleutheropolis as one of the places where Ananias 
laboured, and Damascus as the scene of his martyr- 
dom. It is not necessary here to waste w'ords in 
showing that the whole story can be only a fable ; 
and I would simply remark, that neither in Palestine 
nor Syria, down to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
apparently quite to the end of the first century, was 
there any Roman governor, whether proconsid, pro- 
curator, or military chief, bearing the name either of 
Licinius or Lucianus.' 

The biography in question gives the same general 
account of Ananias, with more of detail ; and dwell* 
particularly on the circumstances of his trial and mai^ 
tyrdom. But instead of making Eleutheropolis mcWilx 
Jhe scene of Ananias’ labours, it transfers the seat)'® 
the Roman governor himself to that regipn, and makep- 
him institute a severe persecution against the Cliriif 
tians at “ Betogabra of Eleutheropolis.” It leaves 
how'ever the matter somcw'hat uncertain, whether the 
trial and death of Ananias took place there or at 
Damascus ; though as he is said to have laboured only 
at Damascus, and to have been buried in that region. 


> Josephus ciiiimcrates all flu* 
proconsuls and procurators of Sy- 
ria and Palest, iiK* down to tlu* tinn? 
of Titus. See tlu. names of the 
former collected by Noris, (Auota* 
phia Pisana, p. 207, srq. E. Span- 
iU*im, Chronol. Josepiu, in Ifavor- 
^inpN ivlition, tom. ii. Append. 
JL Por the procurators, see 

im 1. o. p. 4I(/ , and the 
Tables at the end of VVi- 
' i Rcalwortcrb. Also for 


both, American Hihl. Repos, vol 
ii. pp. UH‘2. — After th(^ de- 

struction of Jerusalem, the Roman 
peiieral Lucilius Bassus was sent 
to subdue the remaining fortresses 
or Jtidea; and a Spanish tradition 
is said to attribute to him the death 
of Ananias in a.p. 70. Joseph. 
B. J. vii. 0. 1. 6. Dextri Chroni- 
con A.i>. 70, qiioted by Bella nn» 
Acta Sanctor, Jan. torn, 
note • 
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it would seem to be implied that he also suffered in 
that city.* 

Upon this whole legend of Ananias, it is to be 
remarked, that the simplest account, and that least 
remote from Scripture, is doubtless the earliest ; and 
this is that which speaks only of his labours and death 
at Damascus.- In process of time, when Elcuthero- 
polis became a chief city in the south of Palestine, as 
Damascus was in the north, it was easy for monkish 
invention to extend his labours over the whole country 
from Damascus to Eleutheropolis ; which thus corre- 
sponded in a sense to the ancient phrase “ from Dan 
to Ilcersheba.” The regular biography goes still fur- 
ther ; it extends the labours of the saint to Antioch 
on the north, and changes the seat of the Roman 
government from Damascus to the district of Eleuthc- 
ropolis. All tliis seems to mark a still later origin ; 
and it is hardly necessary to remark, that the lower it 
descends in the succession of eentiu’ies-, so much the 
more is iletracted frenn its authority in respect even to 
incidental notices in history or topography. 

Whence then comes the mention of Betogabra in 
this do(‘ument ? What is its purport, and to what 
docs it amount ? The plain impoi't of the words 
would doul>tlcss be, that Betogabra was a place within 
the district of Eleutheropolis, but itself distinct from 
that city ; thus contradicting the identity of the two, 
which 1 have above ventured to assume. Now', laying 
all other things out of view, there certainly is nothing 
in the age or character of this legend as an historical 

^ The Greek of this life has Vitis Sanctor. Oct. 1. tom. vi. 
never been printed; it exists in Rom. 1551-60. Siirius de Vitis 
Europe in two Manuscripts ; see Sanctor. Oct. 1 . Rolland professes 
Fabricii Biblioth. Grajea, lib. v. to liavo n*ade a new version from 
c. 32. tom. ix. p. 53. ; or iom. x. tho Greek ; zVeta Sanctor. Jati, 

193. ed. Harles. A Latin trails- tom. ii. p. 613. 
lation by G. Hervetus is found in Mtiiologium Grsecor. ed. Al- 
the following works: Lipomanu de baiii, piirs i. p. 79. 
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document which can for a moment w^eigh against the 
mass of direct topographical evidence of identity above 
presented, founded on the unquestioned statements of 
Eusebius and Jerome, and confirmed indirectly by the 
historical facts already adduced. Here is no balance of 
conflicting testimony ; the direct and positive evidence 
is aU on one side ; while on the other, is only a casual 
phrase in a legendary tale, the invention of an unknown 
writer in an unknown age ; itself too contradicted by 
all the other earlier documents, in ivhich the same 
legend is recognised. Even in this view therefore, and 
placing the conflict of testimony in its very strongest 
light, there would seem to be little room for hesitation 
in respect to the identity in question. 

How then are we to account for the mention of 
Betogabra in this singular connexion, which of itself 
naturally excites suspicion ? ‘ After having had the 
subject for many months before my mind, the follow- 
ing seems to me an easy and not unnatural explana- 
tion. The life of Ananias was originally dressed qi^, 
apparently ^vhilc Elcuthcropolis -was still a flourishing 
episcopal metropolis ; and the name of this city alone 
stood at first in this form of the legend, as it still does 
in all the rest. At a later period, perhaps after the 
destruction of the city, or at least aftcr^thc Greek 
name had fallen into disuse, a possessor of the manu- 
script, in order to explain the now obsolete name 
Elcuthcropolis, interlined the more current Betogabra, 


^ No writer would ever think 
of using $uch a phrase as “Beth- 
lehem of Jerusalem.” “Buyukdere 
of Constantinople,” “ Greenwich of 
London,” or the like. Such a con- 
struction would be perhaps more 
admissible, when the first name in- 
dicates a constituent part of a 
larger plgce, as “ Pera of Con- 
“Cdlln of Berlin,” 
^nuter of London,” &c. Ii]( 


this way the expression “ Betoga- 
bra of Eleuthcropolis ” might be 
accounted for, by supposing that 
the ancient name belonged more 
particularly to one part of the later 
enlarged city. But of this there is 
not the slightest trace in history; 
and all the circumstances of the 
case lead me to prefer the solution, 
given in the text, as being^ .more 
easy and natural. f 
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or wrote it in the margin as a glossi In the course of 
subsequent transcription, by copyists perhaps unac- 
quainted with both names, this gloss would readily 
find its way into the text, and at length become con- 
nected by grammatical construction with the other 
name. In this way, the expression which at first 
probably meant nothing more than “ Betogabra or 
Elcutheropolis,” assumed its present form “ Betogabra 
of Elcutheropolis.” The examples of various readings 
arising from like glosses in the manuscripts of the New 
Testament and other ancient writings, arc too numerous 
and well known, to admit a question as to the propriety 
of applying tlic same principle, for the solution of the 
case before us. 

Such, I apprehend, and nothing mores is the weight 
to be attributed to the expression we have been con- 
sidering ; and this appears to be the only shadow of 
liistorical testimony, which might tend to excite a doubt 
as to the identity of Elcutheropolis with the present 
Beit Jibrin.' 

Another ancient tradition connects itself also, in 
some degree, with the position of Elcutheropolis ; I 
mean tb.a^ respecting the miraculous fountain, spring- 
ing out of the jaw-bone of an ass with which Samson 
smote the Philistines.- Josephus, in relating the same * 
event, says the fountain sprang out of a rock, and the 
place in his day still l)orc the name of the “ Jaw-bone 
though it may be doubtful whether he docs any thing 
more than merely copy the words of Scripture.’ All 
this has no connection with Elcutheropolis. Nor is the 
language of Jerome much more definite, who in tracing 

• 

> For the “ vicus Betagab®- ^ Antiq. y. 8. 9. o Oeog 7rriyt)v 
orutn** which has bjjon suppt^sed to Kara rtvog rrtrpag avirjtriv r)^nav Kai 
be the same with Betogabra, see TroWfji^' oOtv « tKotXtt 

Note XXXI II. at tlic end of the '^tayova, Kdl ^0^ ^ftTpo 

Volume, xiyaTm. So the Heb. 'n?, 

- Judg.^v. 18, 19. Lehi, i. q. Jaw-bone, Judg. xv. 19, 

E E 


VOL. ir. 
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the journey of Paula from Jerusalem or Bethlehem to 
Egypt, makes her pass by way of Socoh to the foim- 
tain of Samson ; around which he then loosely men- 
tions the Horites and Gittites, and the names of several' 
other cities.* By the Horites he probaibly meant Eleu- 
theropolis-; and the tradition appears to have been 
current in his day, that this fountain of Samson, was 
in that region. Somewhat more definite is the testi- 
mony of Antoninus Martyr, not long before the Mu- 
hammedan conquest ; in travelling from Jerusalem to 
Askelon and Gaza, he came to Elcutlieropolis, Avhere 
the fountain of Samson was still pointed out.''’ All this 
however only shows that the fountain was held to be in 
the vicinity of that city. 

No further Auention of this fountain occurs before 
the age of the crusades ; nor do any of the Frank or 
Arabian historians of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, appear ever to have heard of the fountain pf 
Samson, or of Eleuthcropolis. Yet a wandering tradit^ 
respecting both the fountain and city, would »sccin'tp, 
have maintained itself in the Greek churcli even out m 
Palestine ; for in the twelfth century the historian' 
Glycas relates, that Samson’s fountain was to be seen 
in his da}' in the suburbs of Elcuthcro])olis. Yet the 
value of this tradition is shown by the fact, that a 
century earlier, Cedrenus had declared Elctitheropolis 
to be the same with Hebron.* From the same legen- 


> “ Transibo nd .T’.p:ypt,nm ; ct in 
Sochoth atque apiid fontem Sam- 
son, quem dc molari inaxilhi? dente 
produxit, subsistam paruinpcr ; et 
arentia oVa colluum, ut rofocilia- 
tus videam Morasthim, scpnlchrum 
quondam Mioheat I rophobn, ining 
Ecclesiam. Kt cx bit.erc derolin- 
quam Cborrcos, ot Gottheo.s, Ma- 
rosa, Idumajam, ot Lachis, * &c. 
IlipHiri. Ep. 80. Epitpph. Pauhm, 
Opp. tom. iv. ii. p. 077. cd. Mart. 

iSoo the close of Note XXXII. 
eil^t ike Volifilpe. 


Antonini INIartyr. Itin. 30. 32. 
“ Venimiis in civitatem qu;e dici- 
tiir Kliotropolis (al. Ikdiopolis) in 
loco ubi Samp.son, &c. — Qiii fons 
usque in hodiorniim diem loca ilia 
irrif^at; nam in loco ubi surgit 
fuimus.” 

^ Mich. Glycae Annales, Par. 
IGGO, p. IG4. rj roiavrjf Ttriyi) fUXP^ 

Kui Ttifitpov kp foi^^TpoaCTHOiQ iilXfV' 

VepoTToXtoji' (paLvtrati XifiyovoQ lirovo- 
Trrjyi), Po^JpeclrcnUS, SCO 
above, p. 412. notq 
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dary source apparently, Marinus Sanutus in the four- 
teenth century derived a notice of the same fountain, 
but not of the city. He makes a water run from BetE- 
sur first west and then south ; where, after being 
joined by a stream from the north from the fountain 
of the Jaw-bone, it flows west to the sea near Aske- 
Icai.j Now the Bethsuf of that day was at the present 
fountain of St. Philip in Wady el-Werd" ; which indeed 
flows west to the great Wady es-Surar. This again 
runs in a south-westerly direction to the plain ; enter- 
ing the sea, however, not at Askclon, but near Yebna. 
Hence, whatever position be assigned to the fountain 
on the testimony of Sanutus, it lying north of Wady es- 
Surar, can never have been less than ten Roman miles 
distant from Elcuthcropolis. 

Thus the testimony to the existence of Samson’s 
fountain in the immediate vicinity of Elcuthcropolis, 
which at first sight seemed so explicit, becomes on a 
nearer view quite indefinite. Of this however we 
were not aware at the time ; and therefore inquired 
thiSt more diligently after the fountains throughout the 
whole region, in the hope of being thus able to discover 
a trace of Elcuthcropolis. Blit wc could neither 
find, nor hear of, a single living spring or running 
brook throughout the district in which that city 
must have lain. The nearest and only approach to 
it, was in tlic large well called LFm Judei’a, half-way 
between Beit Jibrin and the ruined church of Santa 
Hannch, which, accoixling to the tradition of the inha- 
bitants, was once a running fountain.'' This testimony 

‘ Marin. Saniit, p. “ Do descendit ultra Staol, prope Asca« 
prope Bethsura dcscondit aqua, loncm, versus occidens in mare.” 
primo fluens versus occidens, dein- ^ Brocardus, c. x. p. 186. Adri- 
de prope meridieitf, et tunc oi jun- chomius, p. 44. Quaresmius, tom.ih 
gitur Jbhs invocantis dn maxilla, p. 6^6. seq. 
veniens a parte aquilonis ; ot ibi ’ Sec above, p. 397, 
prope fuit baptismus Eunuchi; et 

* " E E 2 ' 
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is at least as definite and good, as that on which rests 
the proximity of the ancient fountain to Eleutheropolis ; 
afad furnishes, so far as it goes, another proof of the 
identity of that city with Beit Jibrin. 

I have now done with Eleutheropolis ; and if the 
reader (as I fear) shall regard the investigation as 
prolix and tedious, I beg him to bear in mind, that 
the subject is one of some historical importance, and 
has never before been discussed by any one who had 
visited the spot. 

Having thus presented the evidence which goes to 
fix the site of Eleutheropolis itself, it may be worth 
while to look for a moment at two or three other an- 
cient places, the situation of which is only known from 
their relative position to that city. 

The first of these is Gath, one of the five cities of 
the Philistines, whither the ark was carried from 
Ashdod^ it is also celebrated as the residence of Go- 
liath, and was afterwards fortified by Rehoboam.' It 
appears early to have been destroyed, or at least 
have lost its importance ; the prophet Amos alluc 
to such an event, and Gath is not enumerated bj 
later prophets along with the other four cities of the 
Philistines.- Tradition seems also to have been Al- 
ready at fault in the days of Eusebius, who enumerates 
two places of this name ; one five miles from Eleu- 
thcropolis toAvards Diospolis ; and the other, a large 
village, between Antipatris and Jamnia, .which he held 
to be the Gath whither the ark was carried.® Yet 


’ 1 Sam. V. 7, 8. xvli. 4. 

2 Chron. xi. 8. 

Jer. XXV. 20. Amos, vi. 2. 
i. 7, 8. Zepli. ii. 4. Zeeh. i.x. 5. 
Ilelaiui supposes this to have taken 
place about the time of the (iostruc- 
tion of the first tcrnjiio .; Pala?st. 


art. deih^ Getha . — 


The crusaders held Gath to be in 
this quarter, or rather at Jamnia 
itself; and erected upon the sup- 
posed site the castle of Ibelin or 
Hibclin, which Bejamin of Tudela 
identifies with Jabneh, now Yebna. 
Will. Tyr. XV. 24, 25. Wilken, 
Gcsch. der Kr. il. f eib. Benj. de 
Tud. par Baratier, 
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Jerome, who in the Onomasticon merely translates the 
words of Eusebius, gives us in another work the defi- 
nite specification, that Gath, one of the five cities of 
Philistia, was situated near the borders of Judea, on the 
way from Eleutheropolis to Gaza, and was then a very 
large village.^ He does not mention the distance at 
which it lay from cither of these cities ; nor whether it 
still bore the name of Gath ; thus leaving it uncertain, 
after all, whether this specification is any thing more 
than a conjecture of his own. 

No subsequent mention of Gath or its position 
occiirs in history or in the accounts of Palestine ; and 
we sought in vain for any present trace of the name 
throughout the whole region. On our return from 
Gaza to Beit Jibrin, we took the road by es-Sukkari- 
ych an4 el-Kubcibeh, because these villages were 
much spoken of ; and wc thought perhaps traces of 
antiquity might be found there, from which at least a 
presumption might be drawn as to the site of Gath. 
But, as alrcad}'^ related, wc found nothing to authorize 
even the slightest conjecture. Another road somewhat 
further north passes through the villages el-Falujy and 
’Arak el-lVlenshiyeh, which wc did not visit, although 
they were in sight. Wc could not learn that they 
contain any remains of antiquity. 

The Gath which Eusebius and Jerome place at five 
Roman miles north of Eleutheropolis towards Diospolis 
appears to be the same with Gath-Riminon, a Levitical 
city in the tribe of Dan*, which the same writers 
describe as lying twelve miles from Diospolis towards 
Eleutheropolis. The distance from Eleuilieropolis ac- 
cords well with the site of Deir Dubbtin, near which we 


* Hieron. Comm, in Mich. i. U. Gazam nunc usque vicus vel maxl- 
“ Geth una est de quinque urbibus mus.” ^ "" 

ralaBstinae, vicina Judacae confi-' - Josh. xix. 45. xxi. 24. 1 
wio, et de EleuthcropoU euniibus vi. 69. 

E 3 
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first fell in with' the remarkable excavations of this, 
region. From that plaee to Beit Jibrin we travelled 
not quite two hours,, by a somewhat winding road.’ 
The distance to Lydda, hoivever, must be more than 
four hours, or twelve Roman miles. 

Another ancient city which lay not far from Elcu- 
theropolis, Avas Maresha, the Maresa or Marissa of Jo- 
sephus, situated in the plain of Judah, and afterwards 
fortified by Rehoboam.® Here Asa defeated the im- 
mense host of Zerah the Ethiopian ; and Judas Macca- 
bacus, after having captured Hebron from the Idu- 
incans, descended by way of Maresha, which he laid 
desolate, to Ashdod. * After various changes of masters 
it was at length rebuilt and fortified by Gabinius ; but 
was again destroyed by the Parthians during their 
irruption against Herod.'* In the days of Eusebius and 
Jerome the ruins of Mareslia were shown “ in the second 
mile ” from Eleuthcropolis.-’ The direction is not given ; 
but from all the circumstances, it woidd seem probable, 
that Eleuthcropolis (at first Betogabra) had sprung 
up after the destruction of Maiesha, and had been 
built with its inaterials.** Assuming Beit Jibrin as .the 
site of Eleuthcropolis, we were led to suppose at the 
time, that the fiiundations we discov ered on the south- 
eastern part of the remakalile Tell south of the place, 
were remains of Maresha. 'I'hc spot is admirably 


^ See above, p. seq: 

2 Josh. XV. 44. 2 Chroii. xi. H. 

J 2 (yhron. xiv. J), 10. Joseph. 
Antiq. xii. 8. 6. Comp. I Macc. v. 
G.5-6H. where, as Helaml shows, 
Maresa should be read fur Sama- 
ria ; Palaest. p. 889. Comp. p. 30.5. 
above. 

Jos. Antiq. xiv. .5. 3. xiv. 
13. 9. 

•'» Or.oinast. aft. 

Jit we may assume with Ke- 
tin! jthe i3etario of Josephus 
(Betogabra), asKu- 


finii.s reads it in tiis copy, (Joseph. 
B. J. iy. 8. 1, Reland, ralajst. 
pp. 020. 028; comp. p. 300. note', 
above,) then this village, which 
Vespasian captured in Idumea, 
w’ould seem to have sprung into 
note after the destruction of Ma- 
resha, as related in the text ; and 
grew up into the later and more 
renowned Eleuthcropolis. That the 
Idumea of Josephus extended thus 
far, will be immediately shown lu 
the text ; p. 424. 
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adapted for a fortress ; it lies about a Homan mile and 
a balf from the ruins of Beit Jibrin, that is, within the 
second mile, though certainly not two miles distant. 
Nowhere else in the vicinity could we find or hear of 
any trace of ruins.' 

Somewhere in the vicinity of Eleuthcropolis lay 
also the village of Moi’eshcth, the birth-placg of the 
prophet Micah.'' The name Moresheth-Gath, under 
which it once occurs, seems to imply that it was near 
to Gath ; . Eusebius and Jerome place it eastward of 
Eleuthcropolis ; and the latter writer in another place 
remarks, that . it was still a small village near that 
city.' In the journey of I’aula, Jerome again speaks of 
the village in connection Avith the fountain of Samson, 
as having formerly contained the sepulchre of Micah, 
where was now a church.^ This latter circumstance 
seems not improbably to refer to the ruined church of 
Santa llanneh, twenty minutes S. S. E. of Beit Jibrin, 
close by Avhicli are the ruined foundations of a village, 
Avhich may or may not be ancient. In this case Jerome 
would appear cither to have confounded Maresha and 
Moresheth ; or else the one lay perhaps upon the hill, 
and the other in the valley north, between the church 
and the excavated sepulchres. That they were rtvo 
distinct places, appears, partly from the difference of 
the names, Avhich come from different roots j and partly 
from the fact, that the prophet Micah mentions them 
together.'’ More difficult is it to . account in any case 
for the epithet Gath. 

' Benjamin of Tudcla places Ma- hodie juxta Eleutheropolin urbem 
resha at Beit Jibrin itself ; Ttin.par Palaestina), hauil grandis est vi- 
Baraticr, p. 101. “ Sod cjus aucio- cuius.” 

vitas taiiti non est,” is tiio remark ■* Ep. 86. ad Eustoch. Epitaph, 
of llcland, p. 890. Paula), p. 677. od. Alart. “ Ut re- 

Rlic. i. 1. Jor. XXV. l.S. More- locillatus videam Morasthira, * se- 
sheth-Gatbi Mic. i. pulchrum quondam Michmse pro- 

^ Onomast. art. itfbro.'i/,'*/. Hie- phct.e, nunc ecclesiam.” 
ron. Comm, in Mic. prol. “Ad ^ Mic. i. 14, 15. # 

Michseam dc Morasthi, qui usquo 

E E t 
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It appears fiom history, that during or soon after 
the Jewish exile, the Edomites spread themselves 
throughout the south of Judea, Avhich they continued 
to occupy, and which consequently is included. under 
the name of Idumea by Josephus and later Avriters. 
Judas Maccabaeus captured from them Hebron, Ma- 
rissa, an;J Ashdod ; and John Hyreanus, after taking 
Adora and Marissa, compelled the Idumean inhabitants 
of the Avholc region to conform to the laws and customs 
of the JcAvs.' Jerome also in speaking of the Idumcans, 
calls them Horites, and makes them dAVcll Avithin the 
borders of Elcuthcropolis.- Noav avc knoAv, that the 
original inhabitants of Idumea proper Averc actually 
Horites, that is. Troglodytes, “ dwellers in caverns,” 
or under ground ; Avho, although dispossessed by the 
Edomites, continued to live among the latter, and 
apparently became Avith them one people.'' It is fop 
this reason, probably, that Jerome thus calls tl^ 
Avholc nation Horites ; adopting hoAvever a diffcri(|p,t 
signification of the Avord, “ the free,” in order (by a 
Rabbinic conceit) to make out a IlebroAv etymology 
for the later name Eleutheropolis. ^ Yet it is also 
possible, that the Edomites Averc called Horites in 
Palestine in the original acceptation of the AVord ; 
for Jerome also asserts, that Idumea, or the Avhole 
southern region from Eleutheropolis to Petra and 
Ailah, was full of habitations in caA^cs ; the inhalfitants 
using subterranean dAvellings on account of the great 
heat.' — Docs not this language suggest the idea, that 

* Joseph. Antiq. xil. 8. G. xiii. urbs postoa sortita vocabulura cst 
f). 1. Comp. 1 Mace. v. GJ-G8. Comm, in Obad. vs. 1. 

Josephus speaks expressly of lie- J Gen. xiv. G. Deut. ii. 12. 22. 
broil as in Idumea; B. J. iv. 9. 7. Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21. 

He says too that Idumea was round ^ See at the dose of Note XXXII. 
about Gaza; c. Apion. ii 9. end of the Volume. 

® hnibiis est 'KXtvfhpoTroXiojQ, > t'onim. hi Obad. vs. 5^ <>. 
wubi ante? iMbitaveraiit Horsei, qui “ Oninis australis regio Iduma?- 
iutfrpr^uLur unde ipsa orum de Elcutheropoli usque ad 
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Jerome is licre aUuding in part to. the singular exca- 
vations -whicli we discovered near Deir Dubbdn, and 
which were so particularly numerous around Beit Jib- 
rin or Eleutheropolis ? May we perhaps suppose, that 
the Idumeans brought with them their habits of life, and 
preferred to excavate for themselves here dwellings 
under ground in the soft limestone rock ? It did not 
indeed occur to us at the time, that possibly this had 
been the object of these caverns ; but it might well 
have been the case ; for they were all dry, and in gene- 
ral well lighted. We needed candles only in explor- 
ing those on the south side of the Tell near Beit 
Jibrin ; and even these may not improbably have once 
received light by openings now tilled up. — I do not 
•wish to be considered as here advancing an hypo- 
thesis ; but merely as bringing forward a suggestion, 
which may deserve consideration.' 

May 2^(1 continued. The village of Idhna lies 
‘^ust across the water-shed at the head of the valley 
' ^e had ascended. Just beyond it, another larger val- 
ley, Wady el-Ecranj, comes from the S. E. and run- 
ning by the ulace towards the N. W. ultimately passes 
down to Beit Jibrin, forming with others the brotvd 
valley Avhich there comes in on the north side. The 
present Idhna is a small village, divided into two parts 
by a short Wady or gully running into Wady el- 
X'eranj. Each part has its separate Sheikh with his 
Kusr or tower ; and the inhabitants are divided into 
two parties, accoiding as they live north or south of 
the water-course. In all civil broils, the Sheikhs wfth 
their followers usually take different sides. 

Petram et Ailam (haoc est possessio ^ See the account of these various 
Ksau) in specubus habitatiunculas caverns, not less than five diifercnt 
habet ; et propter niinuis calores clusters in all, pp. (3,53. 302. 335 — 
soli’s, quia meridiana provincia est, 333. 
subterraneis tuguriis utitur.” 
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We had alighted at the Kusr of thq Shoilch on the 
north side, a rude square building of stone', two stories 
high. He was an old man, who welcomed us kindly, 
and went with us to the top of the hill which over- 
hangs the village on the north, to point out and name 
the places in sight. According to hinr, the village once 
stood upon this hill. It is now cultivated, and covered 
with young orchards of fig-trees ; the ground having 
been cleared of stones by laying them up in Avails. 
In this Avay all traces of ancient foundations have 
been dcstroj’cd •, but I picked up on the top a handful 
of marble tcsscric, once belonging to ancient Mosaic 
Avork.' 

Idhna lies near the foot of the inountains, Avherc 
the steep ascent of the higher ridge begins. Here a 
village called ct-Taiyibeh came in sight, situated on 
the high ridge above ; and the direction of Nusib^ai*' 
Beit Niisib at the foot, Avas also pointed out, though 
the place itself was not a isible. Beit Ula lay beyond, 
also out of sight. These with 5suba and KhBira'S 
form a cluster of a illagcs at tlie foot of the mountai 
near Terkumieh ; through Avhich last passes the*more 
travelled road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron.^ 

While taking cur observations on the hill, avc 
A vere exceedingly incommoded by a strong S. W. Avind, 
Avhich Avas bloAving Avith some violence, although Ave 
had felt it comparatively little in the vallies. Before 
going Avith us, it seems, the hospitable old Sheikh had 

* I am not aware that Idhna lowing hearings of places, all but 
(Jedna) can be brought into con* one (ihe last) lying cast of the 
ncj^on with any Scriptural naino. meridian line : Um liiirj N. 3'^ 15. 
Eeland indeed, forgetting his usual Jemrurah N. E. Kibba JV, 30'’ 
.sagacity, finds in it the Jthnan of E. J)eir cl-Hawa N. 20'’ E. Kha- 
Josh. XV. 20. 13ut this latter place ras N. 56'’ E. ^suba N. 60'’ E. 
Jay quite at the southern extremity licit ^ihsib nearly N. 62° E. Jedui* 
of Jiidafi, towards Edom ; comp. N. 62^ E. Beit Ummar N. 67° E- 
vs. 21. Reland, Palaest. p. 662, Bukkar N. 7d° E. Kusbur N. 70 
Pal. p, 205. E. Sufa N. 87° E. Taiyibeh o 

here at Idhna the fol- 80° E. Eav^'ulrnch S, 70° \V. 
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■without our knowledge given orders to prepare a 
breakfast for us-; and on our return, the "women an- 
nounced that the bread "was- baked, and the meal 
would be ready in a few minutes. Although anxious 
to get on, Avc j’ct Avaited for some time, rather thail 
disappoint his Avcll-mcant though ill-timed hospitality ; 
but as Ave saAV no end to the delay, aa'c at length 
mounted and moAX'd off. Tl)e Sheikh now came run- 
ning Avith his bosom full of bread, Avhich he distributed 
among our muleteers ; assuring us that the semen 
(melted butter) and leben (soured milk) Avere already 
poured upon the bread in a boAvl for the breakfast; 
and beseeching us to AA'ait and partake of it. We 
thouglit it better to proceed ; mucli to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the muleteers, avIio complained long aftcrAAards, 
that Ave had taken them aAvay from a savoury break- 
fast. — We had thus far found it so much against the 
custom to oflcr money in return for our entertainment, 
that Avc had given it up; and from Gaza to Hebion 
, Arc did not pay a para, nothing being expected. We 
Avere doubtless tliought the better of, for not making 
the attempt. 

LeaA'iug Tdlina at o’clock, avc folloAvcd up Wady 
el-1'’cranj on a course E. S. E. into the mountains, 
Avhich here began immediately to rise on our left. The 
Wady soon became a deep and narroAA^ glen. At lO** 
10' A\x reached a fork of the valley, Avhere on a pro- 
jection of the right hand mountain stands a ruined 
toAver. A path leads along up the right hand Wady 
toAvavds the village of Dura, and another up the left 
hand branch to Taiyibeh ; Avhilc our road began yn- 
mcdiatcly to climb the mountain betAveen the two 
vallies. The ascent Avas lojig and steep, but rendered 
easier by many zigzags. At 10'* 50’ a village (proba- 
bly Dbfa) appeared S. 10' W. on a distant part of the 
mountain. We reached the top at 11 o’clock, just by 
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a cistern of rain-water excavated in the rock. Here our 
course back bore W. N. W. and Taiyibeh, now about 
upon the same level, N. by E. 

We came out here upon a somewhat narrow ridge of 
high table-land, between the two vallies above men- 
tioned, which here run nearly parallel to each other 
towards the N. W. and into both of which we could 
look down almost perpendicularly to a great depth. 
This plateau we found after a short distance to be well 
tilled; its surface being occupied by fields of grain, 
olive-groves and vineyards. The bottoms of the tw’O 
deep vallies on each side were also in high cultivation. 

Pursuing the same general course and gradually 
ascending, we reached Teffuh at H i o cloek ; an old 
village on a higher and broader part of the same ridge. 
It contains a good munber of inhabitants, and lies in 
the midst of olive-groves and vineyards, with marks 
of industry and thrift on eveiy side. Indeed many of 
the former terraces along the hill-sides arc still in use ; 
and the land looks somewhat as it may have donfe in 
ancient times. Several portions of walls, apparently 
those of an old fortress, arc visible among tlic houses ; 
and seem to attest the antiquity of the place. The 
large stones of which they are built are soft. ; and the 
C^ges being worn away by the weather, the chinks arc, 
cvcryAvherc filled in with thin pieces of stone,- ^hich. 
give to the whole a more modern aspect than heally 
l)e]ongs to it. The name TcfiVili marks this as the 
site of the ancient Beth Tappuah of the mountains of 
Judah, nor far from Hebron.' Erom here Ncby Nuhj 

* * Josh. XV. 53. Another Tap- Eusebius and Jerome seem to refer 
puah lay in the plain of Judah, an- the names Tappuah and Beth 
parcntly in tho vicinity of Zanoan, Tappuah to one and the same vil- 
Jannuthr Soooh, Josh. xv. 34. (jnd to place it more towards 

Which of these! was tho place con- Etrypt ; Uiioinas^t. arts. Jiethaphu^ 
r|Uorc*»J by Joshua, it is difficult to Thaffu, 

\ comp. X. 30, — 
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the Wely near Dura, bore Si 4*1" W. Taiyibeh N. 
17“ W. 

After a stop of three quarters of an hour, we set 
off again at 12;J^ o’clock, still ascending gradually along 
the ridge on a course E. ^ S. The direction of the 
deep Tallies on each side is here more from E. to W. 
and for a time, our way led along the steep declivity 
overhanging that upon the south, among slippery 
rocks, which rendered the path difficult and dangerous. 
The bottom of the valleys far below us, was highly 
cultivated and fidl of vineyards. The Sirocco wind 
w’hich W'c had felt all day, now increased to a violent 
tempest, bringing up the dust and sand from the desert, 
and filling the air so as to obscure the sun. The whole 
atmosphere became of a deep dun or ycllowdsh hue, 
such as wc had seen before in the desert near lluhai- 
bch.^ As we approached the height of land, a few 
drops of rain fell, and left upon our clothes spots of 
mud as if we liad been spattered from a puddle. The 
gii^c said iu^mediatcly this Avould blast the grain ; he 
tl^ight the mud had a saltish taste, Avhieh wc could 
not percei\ c ; nor did we afterwards hear of any damage 
to the c rops. 

At 1'' 10' wc reached the top of the Avhole ascent, 
the height of land and water-shed between the Tallies 
behind us and the branches of that in AA'hich Hebron 
lies. The town itself here came in siglit down a valley, 
S. 65" E. fifty minutes distant. Descending gradually 
for ten minutes, wc came to the head of the fine open 
valley north of the tow n. Here in a field on our left; 
was a very large and beautiful oak tree ( Qricrciis I/ex, 
Arabic Sindian), Avhich passes among the Muhamme- 
dans for the tree of Abraham, Avhere his tent was 
pitched. Towards the city fc)llowcd fine vineyards and. 
fields of grain,, occupying most of the valley, all now in 
high verdure. At 2 o’clock wc reached Hebron, and 

, 1 Sec Yol. I. pp. 287-2rt9. 
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selected a spot for our tent on the. grassy slope west of 
■ the town, not far above the lower pool, and near the 
straggling cemetery which covers a part of the open 
ground. We found great difficulty in pitching the 
tent, as the Su'occo hud now become almost a tornado ; 
the ropes were several times broken, and hud at last to 
be doubled on the windward side. The air became 
dark, almost like "night, from the sand and dust. After 
a short time, however, the tempest abated ; and we had 
at evening a fine cool wind from the N. W . The actual 
heat was not unusually great ; the thermometer rose 
only to 86" F. 

We here dismissed our trusty muleteers and our 
guide ; with all of whom we had been well satisfied, 
and indeed- much pleased. We too ^vere able to satisfy 
all their expectations ; and they returned with light 
hearts the same evening to their homes near Jerusalem. 

As we were pitching the tent, Elias of Damascus 
(Elyas esh-Shamy) the only Christian resident in Het 
bron, sent to invite us into the towiv, and to tak(vi||) 
our quarters at his house. We however decliolK}- 
and he then came himself to repeat and urge the iift’i* 
tation. This he did not knowing who we were, but 
supposing us to be some “ Milords ” or other ; probably 
from the rather showy appearance of our tent. Wc 
again declined, and positively ; for we knew that wc 
should be far more masters of our time and 
in our own tent, than in the house of another person ; 
to say nothing of the inconvenience and vermin to 
■which wc should have been thus exposed. The 
refusal was softened on our part b}" accepting a dinner, 
Avliich he soon after sent us. — Elias liad two years 
before removed hither front Damascus, and occupied 
the post of sc'^i'etary or banker (or perhaps both) to 
the governor of Ilehroh. It was his ambitioigi to be- 
pcine Afc agent of a'Fr.ank consul; and .^^9 applica- 
■tions w'^is behalf, both to F.nglish ana ilteerican 
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visitors at Hebron, were unceasing and somewhat bur- 
densome.* In the mean time, he was fond of appear- 
ing as the host and protector of Frank travellers, 
expecting thus to gain a sort of consideration in the 
eyes of his Muslim neighbours. This indeed had heen 
the secret of his ready and somewhat officious hospi- 
tality towards ourselves. 

Before leaving Jerusalem, we had made arrange- 
ments, as we supposed, to have men and camels from 
the Jehalin rcady^for us at Hebron, so as to be able to 
set off immediately for Wady Musa. We had accord- 
ingly expected to find them waiting our arrival ; but 
by some mishap, connected probably Avith the shutting 
up of Jcrusalcin, our orders had never been trans- 
mitted to Hebron ; and we Avere therefore compelled, to 
our great disappointment, to lose the whole of the two 
following days in waiting f()r camels. Our chagrin 
Avas still further aggravated by the' mismanagement 
of Elias, by Avhich avc Avcrc led to expect the airiA'al 
of the camels at CA’cry hour ; and Averc thus prcA'cntcd 
from making excursions to various places in the Aucinity 
ofthc^OAvu. 

T/iiirsildf/, M(fj/ 'l Uh. The general appearance of 
Hebron, :ind the im[)rcssion it made upon us as Ave 
formerly passed through it, on our Avay to Jcmsalem, 
have already “lAeeu dc'serihed.- It is situated in n deep 
narroAV valley, Avhich having its head in the open 
country an hour north of the place, passes doAvn S. S. 
E. at first broad, Avith many vineyards, and then nar- 
rower as it approaches the toAvn, Avith high hills on 
cither side. The town itself consists of three parts. 
•The main quarter is around and north of the great 
mosk, upon the slope of the eastern hill , here ai’e the 
bazars and the chief places, of business. Further north, 

*• See Mr. Stephons’t doseriptiqii ii p. 166 . — Elias howeArcr was not a 
of the visit and similar application Copt, as there represented, 
of Elias tp. himself; Incklcnts, &c. • '“ol. I. p. 
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and separated from this part by an open space of fields, 
is another smaller cluster of houses, like a suburb. 
On the slope of the western hill, opposite the mosk 
and the south end of the main quarter, is also a smaller 
tract of houses ; or rather, perhaps, the main quarter 
may be said here to extend across the valley and occupy 
the lower portion of both declivities. The town is with^ 
out walls ; yet at the entrance of one or two of the 
streets, in coming’ from the country, there arc gates. 

Directly over against tlic main par^ of the town, the 
high western hill retreats somewhat, leaving a recess 
with the gentle slope on which we were encamped; 
while north of this the hill again advances, and the 
acclivity is thickly covered with olive-orchards of very 
old trees.' — The geographical position of Hebron, so 
far as yet determined, is in Lat. 31° .‘52' 30" N. and 
I/Ong. 35° 8' 20 ' E. from (Irecnwich.- The elevatiem 
above the sea is given by Sclmbert at 2GG 1, and l^y 
Russegger at 2842 Paris feet." . c’yy 

In the bottom of the valley, towards the "'%l)Uth, 
where the town extends across it, is the lower fool; 
a square reservoir, measuring one hundred and\Barty- 
three English feet on each side, built with hewn stones 
of good workmansliip. The whole depth is twonty- 
onc feet eight inches, of which the Avater now occupied 
not quite fourteen feet. Flights of steps’ lead doi|rn to 
it at each corner. Just at the north end of thes. main 
part of the toAvn is another smaller pool, also occu- 
pying the bed of the valley, measuring eighty-five feet 
in length by lifty-fivc feet broad ; its depth is eighteen 

I Schubert mentions lure on the south; see Vol. I. p. .^81, note", 
west of the town a tnimber of very .fournal of the Roy. Geogr. So<f. 
old Pi.8tacia-tn'f8 (Pistacw vera) ' 18H7, vol. vii. p. 4 .j(5. Tho longitude 
wilh hrfrf) trunks; Keise, ii. p. 478. is that deduced from our routes to 
Tlies« vw failed to notice. Jfehrou from JerusdleW, Kanilen, 

" An observation for the ]afi(u<Ie (/aza, and ’Akahah. Sec Vol. lii* 
by Ahvijre and lickf gives OP 81' First Appendix, pp. ^ 

80'"; ut tins does not accord ^ith 9 Schubert’s Rei^y : jh P* 
the di|yj^c from Jerusalem, \vhi( h Jlorghaus’s Aunal6|^ 

.jlilry !ij8(Pbake ouo p. l if). . 
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feet eight inches, of which the watei* occupied not quite 
seven^ifeet. These reservoirs seemed to furnish the 
chief, if not the sole supply of the town at the time ; 
and were constantly frequented by persons carrying 
away the water in skins. That of the upper pool 
seemed to be neither clear nor clean. The pools were 
said to be filled only from the rains. Near the summit 
of the hillj north of our tent, was a line cool fountain, 
from which we obtained our supply ; it is sunk in the 
ground and arched over, Avith a flight of steps by which 
to descend to it. Just north of the town too, by the 
side of the road along the bed of the valley, is another 
small fountain ; which seemed to serve chiefly at this 
season for Avatcring animals. 

The pools above described arc doubtless of high 
antiquity ; and one of them is probably to be I'cgarded 
as the “ pool of Hebron ” over Avhich David hanged up 
the assassins of ishbosheth.' The other alleged an- 
tiquities of Hebron, (Avith the exception of the great 
mosk^j^did not occupy our attention. We neither soav 
nor inquir('d after the tomb of Abner, nor that of Jesse, 
nor tlic red earth of Avhieh Adam Avas formed, nor the 
place Avhere Cain sIcav Abel, nor various other legendary 
spots mentioned by early and later traA'cIlcrs. The 
place called by the Jcavs the “ House of Abraham,” an 
hour from Hebron tOAvards Jerusalem, Avith the remains 
of massiA'c Avails, has already been described, as the pro- 
bable site of Avhat Avas held to be Mamre in the early 
Christian ages.'-’ 

The great Haram, or rather the exteiior wall 
which encloses the mosk, constitutes the most remark- 
able object in Hebron, and one of the most so in all 
Palestine. It is also one of the most sacred places of 

• 2 Sam. iv. 12. ’ scribed by Von Troilo as Mamre ; 

» See Vol. I. pp. The Oriental. Keisebeschr. p. 319. Dresd. 

same spot and walls are also de- is/a. 

VOL. II. F F 
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the Muhammedans ; being held to cover the sepulchre 
of Abraham and the other patriarchs. We had looked 
at it with some care in our previous visit ; and it was 
now one of the first things to claim our fm’ther atten- 
tion. On our way thither this morning, wc called at 
the house of Elias in the north part of the main quar- 
ter, to pay him our respects in return for his kindness. 
We found that he and his family had already gone out 
to spend the day under the greak oak, which we had 
passed yesterday ; and had left an invitation for us to 
join theni there, and breakfast with them at a later 
hour. We then proceeded to the mosk. 

The exterior has the appearance of a large and 
lofty building in the form of a parellelogram ; its longest 
dimension being along the valley from N. N. W. to 
S. S. E. and not as in most ancient churches from W. to 
E. We measured on a line parallel to its eastern side 
and southern end, as near to it as we could ; though 
not without some hints to desist, from an old man or 
two who came along. The length proved to be nearest 
two hundred feet, and the brcadtli one lumdi^e|| and 
fifteen feet. The height cannot be less than fifty qr 
sixty feet. The walls are built of very large stones, 
all bevelled and hewn smooth ; and similar in afi re- 
spects to the most ancient parts of the walls arou^itho 
Haram at Jerusalem. But they are not in gen^lci^ sq 
large, nor is the bevelling so deep.' The architej|turc 
has this jx'culiarity, that the walls are built up i^cr- 
nally with square pilasters, sixteen on each sid^ and 
eight at each end, without capitals, except a of 
comice which extends along the whole building. 
Above this, MiC walls have been raised by the Mtfelhns 

I According to Irby and Man- I.ogh, under May 8tb. ij We did 
gV- . , and also Mr. ^.egh, some of not notice any larger about 
these atones are upw ards of twenty- eighteen feet. \ 

^ five feet hi length Traveb|^^^4!i. * . 
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eight or ten feet higher, with a small turret or minaret 
at eaiph corner. There are no windows in any part of 
these walls. The places of entrance are at the two 
northern corners, where a long and broad flight of steps 
of very gentle ascent, built up and covered along each 
side of the building externally, leads to a door in each 
wall opening into the court within. That at the N. W. 
comer seemed to be the principal entrance, merely per- 
haps as being the most conveniently situated. — The 
building stands upon the slope of the eastern hill ; the 
rocks having been excavated along the upper side, in 
order to lay the foundations. 

According to all accounts, the structure here described, 
including all that is visible fi’om without, is merely an 
exterior enclosure of walls, around a court within. In 
this court stands the much smaller mosk, which is said 
to have been once a Cluastian church.' Here in dif- 
ferent parts, the Muhammedans have built tombs for 
the patriarchs ; while their actual place of sepulchre is 
held to bt? in a ca^•crn below, which even the faithful 
are permitted to enter.- But as the jealous bigotry 
of twe Mussulmans of Hebron precludes all admittance 
to Pranks and Christians ; and the height of the exterior 
waH prevents any view- of the interior, c\en from the 
adjaci^ent hill ; wc are ^ ct without any intelligible 
description of the mosk and its appurtenances, and 
know nothing at all of the cavern which thus represents 
the cave of Machpelah.'’ 

' Life of Giovanni Finati, edited which arc renewed from time to 
^ Mr, Uankes, vol. ii. p. •2:Ui. time. I counted nine, one over the 
llnati as a Mussulman entered the other, upon the sepulchre of Abra- 
mosk. ham. The rooms also which con- 

“ All the sopul dires of the tain the tombs, are covered with 
patriarchs are covered with rich carpets." Ali Bey’s Travels, ii. 
carpets of green silk, magnificently p. 2;13. 

embroidered with gold ; those of ' The only Europeans, who 
toeir wives are red, embroidered in have entered this Ilaram, are the 
like manner. The Sultans of Con- Spaniard Badiit (Ali Bey), travel- 
stantinople flimtsh these carpets. lingaaiJk Mussulman, and Giovanni 

Fr. 2 
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The outer structure thus described, evidently be- 
longs to a high antiquity ; and the resemblance of its 
architecture to that of the remains of the ancient 
temple at Jerusalem, seems to point to a Jewish origin.' 
Yet we have no certain accounts of it ; and all we can 
learn respecting it, is from a few scattered hints in 
ancient writers, which merely serve to cast a further 
gleam of prohability upon this conclusion. As a matter 
of course, monastic tradition refers the edifice to Helena, 
as one of her churches ; but for this, as we have seen, 
there is not the slighest ground'; while the form, 
direction, and elevation of the structure, and especially 
the absence of windows, all go to show, that these 
walls were never any thing more than what they are at 
present, an exterior enclosure around an inner edifice or 
court. 

I know of nothing that should lead us to question 
the correctness of the tradition, which regards this as 
the place of sepulture of Abraham and the other patri- 
archs, as recorded in the book of (lenesis.’* On th^ 
contrary, there is much to strengthen it. Josephus 
relates, that Abraham and his descciulants crated 
monimients over the sepulchres in question ; which 

Finati\ the Italian servant of Mr. visited the interior; Raiinier, Pa- 
Bankes. The account of the latter liest, p. Il/u, n. Schubert’s Reise, 
is exceedingly brief; and that of ii. p. 47d. — Ronjainin of Tudela'J 
the former, besides being brief, is professes to give a descrl]|iion of 

so confused, that I can make out tlie cavern, in which he says are 

nothing cither from his description deposited vast cpuintities of the . 

or his plates. Ali Bey vol. ii. pp. hones of .iews ; Voyages, &c. par 

23*2, 233. — Afonro gives a more in- Baratier, i. p. seq. 

telligible account ; hut as he does • So, too, Mr. Legh: “From 
not mention the source of his infor- the general aspect of the building, 
ination, we are st’U left in the dark resembling neither Grecian, Ro- 

as to its credibility , he speaks in- man, nor early Christian architec- 

deed as if from personal observa- ture, it seemed to me to be possiblv 

tioii, for which, mo.v. assuredly, he of Jewish origin.” May 6tb. Bibi. 

never had an opportunity; nor does Repos. Oct. 1833, p. 626^ 
he uidfH.d expressly say so ; Sum- See above, pp. 13, iSf. 

luef Kamblt, i. p. 2 3 sen. Yet ^ Gen. c. xxiii. xlix. 30, 

anser, and after >tiii S;pnubert, 31. 1,13. \ 

iieorrvctly assume^ ^3^ 
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implies at least, that in his day the place was marked 
by some ancient memorial. In another passage he 
says expressly, that the sepulchres of the patriarchs 
were still seen in Hebron, built of marble and of elegant 
woi’kmanship.' In the days of Eusebius and Jerome, 
the monument of Abraham was yet pointed out'^ ; and 
the Bourdeaux pilgrim, in a. d. 333, describes it as 
a quadrangle, built of stones of admirable beauty.* This 
description appears to me, without much doubt, to 
refer to the exterior structure, as we see it now ; and I 
venture to suppose, that this existed already in the days 
of Josephus and probably much earlier ; and was either 
itself the monument referred to by him, or perhaps 
the saered enclosure within which the tombs of the 
patriarchs were erected. The Avhole appearance of 
the building, as well as its architecture, leads decidedly 
to such a conclusion. 

The next notice wc have of the sepulchre of the 
patriarchs is from Antoninus Mart}^’, not long before 
the Muhammedan conquest. He describes a “ Basilica” 
t^on 'he spot, a quadrangle with an interior court 
open to the sky, into which Jews and Christians en- 
tered from different sides, burning incense as they 
advanced.^ Arculfus visited Hebron near the close of 
the sex'cntli century ; he describes the several sepul- 
chres themselves as small and mean ; the feet being 
turned, not as usual towards the cast, but towards 
the south ; they were situated about a stadium from 
ancient Hebron towards the east, and surrounded by 
a low wall.* In the latter half of the eighth century, 

' Antiq. i. 14. B. iv. !). 7. drum ex lapidilms niiras puicbritu- 

Ononiast. art. Arbo<\h (’.\rKti). diiiis, in quo positi Abrah.ain,” &c. 
Tbe church described by Jerome Itin. Hicros. ed. Wesseling, p. 599. 
in tbe same article, w.as at the To- Memoria is here i. q. inonumen* 
febinth; Eusebius docs not men- tuin, sepulcbrum; see Wesseling’s 
tion it. , . note. 

^ “ Inde Therebinto Chebrou, ■* Antoniqy^Mart. Itin. 30. 
mil. ii. Ubi e|t tnemoria per qua ‘y;Pojf^®.:locUiS Sepulcbrocum. 

F F 3’" ' ' ‘ 
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St. Willibald passed here on his way from Gaza to 
Jerusalem, and mentions the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs at a place called the “ Castle of Aframia.” * In 
this corrupt reading we may recognise the first trace 
of the “ Castle of St. Alnaham,” the name by which 
Hebron was generally known in the age of the cru- 
sades, and in allusion to which it is still called among 
the Arabs el-Khulil. In like manner Smwulf, about 
A. D. 1103, speaks of the monuments of the patriarchs 
as surrounded by a strong castle.’ 

Thus far we find no mention either of a church or 
mosk within the enclosure ; unless it be the above 
notice of a “ Basilica,” by Antoninus Martyr, before the 
Muhammedan conquest. This seems however merely 
to refer to the exterior structure ; for certainly Chris- 
tians and Jews would not be found occiqjying a church 
together. Ali Bey indeed describes tl)e present mosk 
as having formerly been a Greek church; remarking 
at the same time, that the body of it is Gothic.’ But 
here is an inconsistency ; no Greek church has pointed 
arches, which were first introduced by tlic Saracen# 
and imitated by tlic Latins. Hence, if the lattei? 
assertion of Ali Bey be correct, the edifice may not im- 
probably have been built as a church by the Lgthais, 
when they erected Hebron into a bishopric in xi d. 

1 167-^ The historians of that age do not indeed ^en- 


quadrate huniili clrcumvcnitur 
muro Adamnanus ex Arculfo, 
ii. 10. The epithet hurnili was 
probably added from some misap- 
prehension on the part of Adam- 
nanus himself. 

1 “ Et inde tunc ibat ad castel- 
lum Aframia ; ibi roquiescunt tres 
patriarcha?,’* &c. Ilodoepor. 21. 
p. 377. ib. 13. p. 387. ed. Mabilloii. 

“ Hebron— -in cujus orientali 
^partc monumenta sanctorum patri- 
archaniin antiquitus facta castello 
fortissimo circiuncinguntur.” Sao- 
wuIJ^ Teregrinat. p. 260. 


’ Travels, ii. p. 232. 
t Will. Tyr. xx. 3. Le Quien, 
Or. Christ, ii. p. 1270. William 
of Tyre says expressly, there had 
never been a Greek bishop at He- 
bron, but only a prior. Mejr ed- 
Din, about a. d. 1495, refers the 
mosk to the times of the Greeks ; 
by whom he most probably means 
the crusaders. Fundgr. des Or. ii. 
p. 375. JJenjamin of Tudela, who 
was here after a.d. II 60, saVs 
the tombs had been ly) by the 
Christians ; Voyages, laratier, 
p. 100, 
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tion the building of a church on that occasion ; but 
neither do they speak of the Latin church at Neby 
Samwil, as to which however there can be no question. 
The Arabian historian of Jerusalem and Hebron, de- 
scribes the mosk as having a large dome between two 
smaller ones towards the cast and west ; and speaks 
of a pulpit Avith carved w'ork in wood, bearing date 
A. H. 484 (a. d. 1091 ) ; which however was first brought 
hither by Saladin after the capture of Askelon in a. d. 
1187.' 

Thus, it appears to me, we may rest with confi- 
dence in tlie vicAV, that the remarkable external struc- 
ture of the Ilaram is indeed the work of Jewish hands, 
ereeted long before the destruction of the nation, 
around the scpulelire of their rcvei'ed progenitors, 
“ the Friend of God ” and his descendants.- The cave 
of Machpelah is described in Scripture as at the “ end 
of the field,” over against Mamrc, the same as Hebron'' ; 
and all the later Avriters above quoted, speak of the 
sepulchre of the patriarchs as at or itl Hebron, not near 
it. Here then the “ Father of the faithful,” as also 
fgaac and Jacob, rested from their Avandcrings ! 

Just at the left of the principal entrance of the 
Harani, is a svnall hole in the massive Avail, through 
Avhich the Jews arc permitted at certain times to look 
into the interior. Here several JcAvish Avomen Avere 
reading prayers and Availing; although the hole was 
noAV closed by a shutter from Avithin. I spoke to some 
of them in Gcmian ; but they Avere all fi'om Spain, and 
we could hold no communication. 

A little north of the Haram, on the main street 
leading to it, is a castle or citadel, not high, but with 
massive walls of great strength ; a part of which had 

' Mejr cd-Diii in Fuudgr. dtv? * Gvu. xxiii. 9. 17. 19. Comp. 
Or. ii. p. 875. xxxv. 27. 

- James, ii. 28. 


F F, 4 
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been thrown down and were now lying in ruins. This 
was said to have been occasioned by an earthquake. 
It may perhaps with more probability be referred to 
the troops of Ibrahim Pasha in 1834 ; since an earth- 
quake powerful enough to overturn walls so massive, 
would hardly have failed to leave behind other traces 
of its devastations. — Near by the Haram, on the oppo- 
site side of the same street, the gateway of a Khan, or 
some building of the kind, bears an inscription with 
the date of a. ii. 679 (a. d. 1280), recording that it 
was erected by order of the Egyptian Sultan Seif ed- 
Din. 

In passing along the skirts of the town on the 
hill-side north of the Haram, we came upon a large 
manufactory of water-skins, occupying an extensive 
yard with several tanners’ vats. These are merely 
the skins of goats stripped off whole, except at the 
neck ; the holes at the legs and tail being sewed up. 
They arc first stuffed out full and strained by driving 
in small billets and chips of oak-wood ; and are then 
filled with a strong infusion of oak bark for a certain 
time, until the hair becomes fixed and the skin suffi- 
ciently tanned. This constitutes the Avhole process. 
Not less than fifteen hundred skins were lying thus 
stuffed, in rows about the yard. They are sold at dif- 
fei^nt prices, from fifteen up to forty piastres. This 
establishment is private property. 

The Bazar is on a street not far nortli of the Ha- 
ram. We were struck with the abundance and large 
size of the raisins ; finer indeed than we saw anywhere 
else in the East ; and also with the excellence and 
cheapness of the fruits in general. The large delicious 
oranges of Yafa were selling here eight or ten for a 
single piastre. The butchers’ stalls attracted our 
notice by the abundance of mutton hung out before 
them; the fatness and apparent delicacy oiP which 
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would do credit to ah English fanner. In other re- 
spects, the Bazars were not well supplied; and por- 
tions of them stood empty and desolate, in consequence 
(it was said) of the decay of trade, after the storming 
of the town in 1834. 

In the dark narrow lanes near the north end of the 
main quarter, are the manufactories of glass for which 
Hebron has long been celebrated.* We looked in upon 
some of these, and found the processes in general 
much the same as elsewhere, though more rude. The 
aspect of these establishments reminded me much of 
Pittsburg ; though they are on a far inferior scale. The 
articles manufactured consist almost solely of small 
glass lamps, many of which are exported to Egypt ; 
and rings of coloured glass, worn by females on the 
arms. We had seen great quantities of these for sale 
in Jerusalem ; and several large crates of rings and 
lamps were now lying in the streets, ready for loading 
on camels for transportation. 

Returning to our tent, we found there several visitors 
from Jerusalem. From them we learned, that on the 
day of our departure proclamation had been made 
through the streets, that the city would be shut up 
on the tbllowing day ; which was done accordingly. 
They and many others had left their homes ; and were 
now wandering about in the neighbouring towns and 
villages. 

About 1 1 o’clock, we went out to pay our respects 
to Elias and his family under the great oak. Just as 
we left the town, two camels escorted by a few soldiers 
came in from Dura, loaded with the miserable spoils 
in the shape of old and broken fire-rrms, extorted 
from the people of that place by the three governors.-* 


^ These are mentioned in the Keissb. p. 445. Felix Fabri in a. p. 
15th century as already flourishing^. 1 48*?, ibid. p. 288. 

Gumpenberg’s Journal^ j>. 1449, See above, pp. 403, 404. 
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Our road was the same by which we had arrived yes- 
terday, lying between two walls, and leading through 
rich fields and vineyards. The general character of 
these, as well as the variety and abundance of other 
fruits which gi’ow around Hebron, such as figs, pome- 
granates, apricots, quinces, and the like, has already 
been alluded to, in connexion with our former visit.' 
We could now observe more nearly the peculiar man- 
ner of training the vines. They are planted singly in 
rows, eight or ten feet apart in each direction. The 
stock is suffered to grow up large to the height of six 
or eight feet, and is then fiistcned in a sloping position 
to a strong stake, and the shoots suffered to grow and 
extend from one plant to another, forming a line of fes- 
toons. Sometimes two rows arc made to slant towards 
each other, and thus form by their shoots a sort of arch. 
These shoots arc pruned away in autumn. 

The %'ineyards belonging to the city are very ex- 
tensive, reaching almost to TeffVih, and also for some 
distance towards Dhoheriyeh, ,‘md covering the sides, 
of nearly all the hills. The lodges of stone, which 
serve for the watchmen, and also in part lor the familids 
of Hebron during the vintage, have been before mefl- 
tioned.'"' The vintage is a season of hilarity and re- 
joicing for all ; the town is then deserted, and the people 
live among the vineyards in the lodges and in tents. 
The produce of these vineyards is celebrated through- 
out Palestine. No wine, however, nor ’Arak is made 
from them, except by the .lews ; and this not in gi’cat 
quantity. The wine is good. The finest grapes arc 
dried as raisins ; and the rest being trodden and 
|MX!Ssed, the juice is boiled down to a syrup, which 
under the name of is much used by all classes 

_ ‘ Scr the account of our firbt ’ This is the Hebrew word 
visit ijk Hebron, Vol. jj. 3 1C. signifying ‘ honey,’ and slw ‘syrup 

1. p. .314. of grapes.’ ^ '« 
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wherever vineyards are found, as a condiment with their 
food, ft resembles thin molasses ; but is more pleasant 
to the taste. 

The venerable oak (Sindian) to which we now 
came, is a splendid tree ; we hardly saw another like 
it in all Palestine, certainly not on this side of the 
plain of Esdraelon. Indeed large trees are very rare 
in this quarter of the country. The trunk of this tree 
measures twenty-two and a half feet around the lower 
part. It separates almost immediately into three large 
boughs or trunks ; and one of these again, higher up, 
into two. The branches extend from the trunk in 
one direction forty-nine feet ; their whole diameter in 
the same direction being eighty-nine feet, and in the 
other at^ right angles eiglity-three and a half feet. The 
tree is in a thrifty state, and the trunk sound. It 
stands alone in the midst of the field ; the ground be- 
neath is covered with grass and clean ; there is a well 
with water near by ; so that a more beautiful spot for 
recreation could hardly be found. 

i I am not sure whether this is the tree Avhich Sir John 
JNfeiundevillc saw near Hebron, of which he relates 
that it was green in Abraham’s day, but dried up at 
the time of our Sa^'iour’s crucifixion, like all the other 
trees then in the world.’ It seems to be mentioned by^ 
Belon in the sixteenth century, as a terebinth ; and is 
described as such by writci's in the following century.® 
But this is not a terebinth (Butm) ; nor is there any 
large tree of that species in the vicinity of Hebron. 
Least of all can this be cither the tree of Abraham or 
its successor; fo'- his terebinth probably stood more 
towards Jerusalem, anti had already disjippcared in 
days of .lerome.* 

' Travels, p. 68. f.ond. 1869. i.p.306. Von Troilo, Orient. Reise* 

Belon, Observat. Paris, IftSS, bcschr. p. 3'i5. Dresd. 1676. 
p. 324. Quarcsniiiis, IClucidat. ^ See above, Vol. I. p. 318. Ono- 
Terrte Sanct. ii. p. 783. Moroni-, roast, arts. Dr^s, Arhoch. » 
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Here we found Elias and his family, spending the 
day, and enjoying themselves beneath the wide spread- 
ing shade of the noble tree. The party consisted of 
himself, his wife, her sister a young woman of about 
eighteen, their little son four or five years old, a young 
man one of the secretaries of the governor of J erusalem, 
and two servants. They had brought with them a rope, 
and suspended it as a swing from the branches of the 
tree. The two men were lounging at their ease upon 
carpets, smoking, and occasionally tasting ’Arak, which 
was presented in a small shallow bowl. The guest was 
a man of more intelligence and good sense than the host. 
A fire was kindled not far off, at which the mistress 
and servants seemed to be engaged in cooking ; while 
the sister and child were playing and swinging. We 
took our scats upon the carpets ; pipes were offered and 
’Arak presented and tasted freely by the others ; coffee 
was not brought. The guest joined in the sports c^thc 
sister and child ; pursuing each other, swinging, Jai^gh* 
ing, and romping. 

After about an hour a servant came from the to'f^ 
bringing a warm breakfast in a tray upon his heiid, 
thickly covered OAcr with large thin sheets of thife 
common bread of the country. Soon after came the 
^wife’s mother, who had remained at home to prepare 
the food. She was mounted on a fine gray marc-; 
which, w'hile yet at some distance, took a start and 
came up the field and steep banks at full speed ; the 
lady sitting on both sides, and exhibiting no mean 
skill in eastern horsemanship. She was an active 
lively elderly woman, and seemed to be the life and 
soul of the family. We joined the men in breakfasting 
by ourselves ; after v/e had finished, the women sat 
down apart at some distance. Such is oriental cus- 
tom, even among Christians. These females, and 

ijci illy the elder, were not wanting in intelligence, 
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though they had never been taught to read. They 
wore no veils, aM exhibited no particular shyness 
before strangers. They were however from Damascus ; 
where the Christian females arc understood to enjoy 
more freedom, than in many other parts of the East.— 
We spent here a couple of hours ; and then returned 
to our tent. 

In the course of the afternoon, I went out upon the 
eastern hills, in the hope of obtaining a view of the 
country around, and thus being able to connect He- 
bron with some of the points we had formerly visited 
or seen. But the prospect towards the E. and N. was 
limited by higher hills near at hand, so that I was 
compelled to return disappointed in my hope. The 
summit of this ridge is crowned with vineyards; as 
is also that of the western hills on the opposite side of 
the valley. 

Painful as was the delay to which we were here 
isubjected, we yet had enough to occupy our time in 
writing up our journals, and arranging our materials 
and plai s for further inquiries. We were also amused 
with the pioceedings of the people round about us. 
The fine grassy slope on which we Avere encamped, 
besides the cemetery on the north, was occupied to- 
wards the south by threshing-floors, where the various, 
processes of threshing, or rather treading out the gTain, 
were continually going on. The wheat-harvest here 
in the mountains had not yet arrived ; but they were 
threshing barley, ’/Vdas or lentiles, and also vetches, 
called by the Arabs Kersenna, Avhich are raised chiefly 
for camels. The vainous parcels had apparently lain» 
here for several days ; the people Avould come wi^ 
their cattle and work for two or three hours, and then 
go away. Some had three animals, some four; and, 
once I saw two yoimg cattle and a donkey driven 
round together. In several of the floors they were . 
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now winnowing the grain, by tossing it up against tL? 
wind with a fork. Here we needed* no guard around 
our tent. The o^vners of the crops came every night 
and slept upon their threshing-floors to guard them ; 
find this we had found to be luiiversal in all the region 
of Gaza. Wc were in the midst of scenes precisely 
like those of the book of Ruth ; where Boaz winnowed 
barley in his thi*eshing-floor, and laid himself down at 
night to guard the heap of corn.' 

Fridaj/, May ‘25ifA. We had this morning some 
ground for hope, that we might be able to set off in 
the course of the day. This hope too proved vain ; 
though it cncoui'agcd us for the moment. 

We Avent early to call on the chief Rabbi of the 
Jews. Finding a young Jew before our tent, and in- 
quiring of him the way, he said the Rabbi was his 
master and went with us. The Jewish dwellings arc 
in the N. W. pai't of the main quarter of the town. 
We were received at the entrance by a Spanish Jew, 
of middle age, with a remarkable bright eye and good 
countenance ; and xishcrcd by him through a longl 
series of passages, into a small but very neat roQm;| 
Avith a diA'an around the Avails, and the AvindoAvs looking"' 
out upon the Avestern hills. I'b'cry thing here . was 
perfectly clean ; the AAaills and passages AA’hitCAvashed ; 
and the Avhole appearance flir neater than any thing 
1 had yet seen of eastern life. The old Rabbi soon 
came in, blind of one eye, and having a long white 
beard. My companion had already seen him here in 
1835. He Avas a subject of Austria, from Venice ; and 
Avas the same old man, for wliom our countryman 
Mr. Stephen.s had procured a passport and protection 
from the Austrian consul at Beirut in 1836. He now 
seemed sincerely grateful for this favour, and rejoiced 
to hear once moi’c some tidings of the stranger who had 

' Ruth, iii. 2-14. 
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t’ius been his benefactor.' The manner of the two 
.men was very kind, without being ostentatiously sp. 
Sherbet and coffee were brought ; and they pressed us 
to breakfast, which we declined. 

As we sat conversing, we saw the cavalcade of thP 
three governors coming in from Dura, descending the 
western hill beyond our tent ; in all about twenty-five 
persons, mounted on beautiful horses, gaily caparisoned. 
It w'as said, that they were about to pass on to Carmel ; 
but they stopped for tbe day in Hebron. 

We saw here none of the Jewish women, except in 
passing the open doors of different rooms where they 
were sitting ; they greeted us kindly. Those whom 
we had met yesterday at the Haram, and indeed all 
we had yet seen in Palestine, were habited in white,— 
a long piece of white stuff like a veil or shaAvl thrown 
over the head, drawn together under the chin, and 
hanging down to the feet. Many of the Arab women 
dress in the same manner when they go out ; but they 
wear a face-veil to conceal their features, which the 
Jewish iCinales do not. The appearance of the latter 
was neat and prepossessing. Indeed, so far as con- 
cerns their general condition of thrift, cleanliness, and 
welfare, tbe Jews of Hcbi'on seem to be far better off, 
than their brethren in Jerusalem or elsewhere in the 
Holy Land. 

As v.fe were about to take leave, the two Rabbis 
of their own accord led us into the synagogue, situated 
under the same roof. It is a poor, but neat room, fiu*- 
nished with benches ; in it was now a school of six or 
eight boys. The manuscripts of the Old Testament 
are kept in two cupboards or presses on one side. 
all Hebrew manuscripts, they are written upon long roH^ 
of parchment, at each end of which a rod is fastened* 
so that they may be rolled backwards or forwards as 
Incidents of Travels in Egypt, &c. ii. p. 107. scq. 
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a»<|>erson reads; the columns being perpendicular to 
the length of the roll. In the first cupboard were six. 
or eight manuscripts, enclosed in cases standing up- 
right. The rods are inserted into holes in the top and 
bottom of the case ; and extend up through the top, 
where they are ornamented with large silver knobs 
not made fast. The rolls are read as they stand in 
the cases, without being taken from the cupboard. 
The manuscript is thus wound off from one rod to the 
other as the reader advances ; the ’ rods being far 
enough apart to leave a column unrolled between. 
The other cupboard was also full of rolls ; some of 
them in cases covered over with silver or embroidery. 
They were said to be pi’esents from wealthy Jews 
in Europe. — We bade adieu to these kind friends with 
feelings of respect ; and were highly gratified by our 
visit. 

We now repaired to the top of the western hill, in 
the hope of obtaining a view of the country around. 
In this we were more successful than I had been yes- 
terday upon the eastern ridge ; and from the watch- 
tower of a vineyard some distance south of the road to 
Dhoheriyeh, a prospect opened towards the cast and 
south and west, which was very extensive and satis- 
factory. Towards the N. and N. E. we could see little 
or nothing. Before us Beni Na’im and Yukin were 
visible near at hand ; while in the distance we could 
distinguish Kerak very clearly. Further south the 
atmosphere Avas hazy ; or we might perhaps have 
been able to make out Mount Hor. Carmel and the 
adjacent region were in full view. We eould also mark 
the course of the great valley, which had formerly 
been on our right as we approached Beni Na’im', 
and into which the valley of Hebron enters. It passes 
along S. W. on the north of Yiitta and to the left of 

‘ See above, p. 186. 
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Dhoheriyeh, towards the regiffla of Beershebaj wfeere 
it apparently forms one of the main branches of Wady 
es-Seba’. Behind us, towards the W. and S. W. was 
a sea of rocky hills ; on one of which we could distin- 
guish the village of Dhoberiyeh. We took here 
veral important bearings, which arc given in the note 
below.* 

The presence of three such dignitaries as the go- 
vernors of Gaza, Jerusalem, and Hebron, could not but 
naturally occasion some stir in such a town ; and ac- 
cordingly their movements and actions were the object 
of general observation. They too seemed not unwil- 
ling to make an impression of their dignity and impor- 
tance. At the mid-day horn* of prayer, we could per- 
ceive them from our tent proceeding, not to the Haram, 
but to an open platform adjacent to the west side of 
the lower pool, near which they lodged, where they 
performed their devotions in public, surrounded by a 
<^owd of idlers. Although wc were not in general 
much disposed to seek intercourse with authorities, yet 
as we Vv'erc now going into a part of the country where 
the Egyptian government was less known and less 
felt, we thought it best to lay before the governor of 
Hebron our Firman from the Pasha, and inform him of 
our purpose, in order that in case of accident lie might 
not throw off the responsibility, by saying we had gone 
without his knowledge. In the course of the afternoon, 
we therefore sent our servant with, the Irirman to his 
excellency of Hebron, preparatory to paying our re- 
spects to him in person. The servant soon came bad£, 
saying that the three goveniors were still together, but 


* Bearings from the hill west of 
Hebron : The Haram below us, half 
a mile distant, N. (>7” E. Beni 
Na’im, estimated distance one hour 
and a half, N. 82° E. Yukln S. Cl° 

VOL. II. 


E. Kcrak S. 50° E. Peak in the 
mountains of Moab near Khanzit- 
reh S. 37° E. Carmel, the tower, 
S. 8° E. Dhoheriyeh S. 54° W. 


G G 
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could not read the Firman ; it being in Turkish, aod 
they having no Turkish secretary •w^th them. They 
were however ready to receive us. 

We accordingly repaired to the house where they 
lodged, in the western quarter of the town, near the 
lower pool ; but found them at dinner. We were 
nevertheless ushered into the apartment where they 
were eating, after putting off our shoes ; and taking our 
seats at the side of the room, had leisure to observe 
the scene before us, which was not in the slightest de- 
gree interrupted by our entrance. The house was not 
large. The room was a common one of the country, 
about twenty feet square ; the ceiling rising into one of 
the usual small domes upon the roof above it. The 
stone floor was nearly covered with small carpets of 
various sizes, qualities, and colours ; while a few cushions 
were scattered in different parts along the walls. 

The governor of Gaza, Sheikh Sa’id, was the father 
of Sheikh Mustafa, governor of Jerusalem ; while the 
governor of Hebron, whose name w’c did not learn, js 
subordinate to him of Jerusalem. Of course the prin- 
cipal personage was Sheikh Sa’id, a fine jolly elderly 
Mussulman, with good-natured intelligent features, a|d 
an air of decision, not inconsistent wJth an evident 
liking for the enjoyment of good cheer. His son. 
Sheikh Mustafa, was tall and slender, with a very fine 
and prepossessing countenance ; the Franks indeed com- 
plained of him as uncourteous, but one would not expect 
it from his physiognomy. The Sheikh of Hebron had a 
more vulgar and almost fqrbidding aspect. 

They were dining in the true oriental, and, as it 
would seem, official style. A very large circular tray 
of tinned copper, placed upon a coarse wooden stool 
abouLii. foot high, scj ved as the table. In the centre 
of tiiia. stood a large tray or dish with a mountain of 
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pillaw, composed of rice boiled and buttered, with 
small pieces of meat strewed through 'and upon it. 
This was the chief dish ; although there were also 
other smaller dishes, both of meat and vegetables. 
Around this table ten persons,- including the three 
governors, were seated, or rather squatted on their feet. 
Each had before him a plate of tinned copper and 
a wooden spoon. Some used the spoon, without the 
plate ; but the most preferred to eat with the fingers 
of the left hand, without the aid of either spoon or 
plate. They all seemed earnestly engaged, and took 
no notice of any interruption. Wlicn at length any 
one had finished, he immediately rose, and went and 
washed his hands, by having water poured upon them 
in an adjacent room. The vacant place at table 
was immediately filled by a new comer. The Sheikh 
of Gaza outsat them all ; but at last turned round 
and greeted us kindly. He was the only one who 
did not leave his place to wash; but had the'Vvater 
brought to him where he sat. An old Derwish from 
Bagdad was also present, now- on his return from 
Mecca ; he had made use of his spoon, and did not 
wash at all. 

Sheikh Sa’id now drew back to the middle of that 
side of the room where we w’^erc sitting, opposite to 
the entrance, so that we were now on his left. His 
colleagues took their scats on his right ; the old Der- 
wish sat down near us on our left ; ten or twelve 
other persons were seated around the room ; while 
many were continually passing in and out. Sheikh 
Sa’id was emphatically the great man, gave all the 
orders, and led the Avholc conversation ; his colleagues 
sitting in such a position, that they could not address 
us, nor we them. A poor ragged peasant now..came 
in with perfect unconcern,’ presented himself befoi'c 
* Q a 2 
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Sheikh Sa’id, uncovered his wounded shoulder, and 
begged charify. The Sheikh instantly sent him out; 
at the same time ordering a garment to be given him. 
This is one of the traits of oriental society and govern- 
ment, that the highest are thus entirely accessible to 
the lowest. Coffee was now brought, and presented 
first to the three Sheikhs, then to us, and afterwards 
to the rest. There was a good deal of conversation in 
the room ; the old Derwish made inquiries about the 
new world ; he began at length a sort of homily upon 
the vanity of wealth and power, in which he was rather 
unceremoniously cut short by Sheikh Sa’id, and soon 
left the room. 

The Sheikh confimicd the intelligence we had 
heard, that Jemsalem was shut up ; but said an order 
had since been received from the head-quarters at 
Aleppo, to impose no quarantine upon the city at large;^ 
but only upon the houses where the plague should 
actually exist. He supposed that the gates w'ould be 
immediately opened. This was welcome news to us^ 
but the latter part at least did not turn out to be true. 
He further said, that there was now no danger what- 
ever in going to Wady Musa, and made not the slightest 
objection to our undertaking the journey, but rather 
gave it his sanction. We too were disposed to regard 
the present as a favourable jnoment for accomplishing 
our object ; for the visit of the governors to this region 
would of course be known among the Bedawin, and 
prevent for the time any hostile incursion from the 
Arabs east of the Dead Sea and Ghor ; the only source 
from which any danger was to be apprehended to tra- 
vellers. The conversation of Sheik Sa’id showed him 
to be a man of quickness and good sense ; and it was 
probably this union of intelligence and bonhommie, that 
had obtained for him the confidence of Muhammed 
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Aly, and the powerful influence which he now wielded 
over the ancient territories of Judah and Edom.* 

We returned after an hour. As we were now ex- 
pecting to set off early the next morning, we went to 
take leave of Elias, whom we found at home lounging 
on his divan. 

The following data for the population of Hebron 
were given us by Elias, who had the best opportunity 
of knowing the truth. According to him, there were 
at the time flfteen hundred taxable Muhammedans, 
and forty-one Jews Avho paid taxes, besides some two 
hundred Jews who had European protections. He 
himself was the only Christian in Hebron ; nor are 
there any others in the whole district. Not less than 
seven hundred and fifty Muslims had been taken as 
soldiers, and about five hundred Were killed during 
the rebellion of 183 1. He estimated the whole popu- 
lation at ten thousand souls ; Avhich is perhaps not 
very much larger than the true number. 

The trade of Hebron received a heavy blow in 
1834, ill consequence of the part which the people 
took in the rebellion of that year, and the subsequent 
sacking of the place by the Egyptian troops. From 
this shock it- had not yet recovered. Many of the glass 
lamps and trinkets manufactured here, are exported to 
Egypt ; as well as large quantities of Dibs and raisins. 
The cities too of the middle and south of Palestine, 
appear to draw their supplies of all these articles 
chiefly from Hebron. Notwithstanding the immense 

' The subsequent fortunes of thrown into prison at ’Akka, and 
Sheikh Sa’id show, that he might subjected to the bastinado, until he 
have done well to listen to tlfe ho- gnawed the fit h of his own arms 
mily of the old Dcvwish, upon the in agonjr. At^the same time, his 
vanity of wealth and jiovver. In the son. Sheikh Mustafa, was also de- 
year 183!), as I am informed, he posed at Jerusalem, and sent to 
was deposed from his government Damascus to await in prison the 
on a charge of mal-adininistration pleasure of the government. Both 
and corrupt practices ; his large latncr and son were still in prison 
posscssiyiis seized ; and he himself iu .Tune 1840. ^ 

G c 3 
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vineyards, neither wine nor ’Arak, as we have seen, is 
made for exportation. 

I have formerly alluded in general terms to the 
antiquity of Hebron^ and to some of the circumstances 
of its early history.* It is doubtless one of the most 
ancient cities still existing ; having been built, as the 
sacred writer informs us, “ seven years before Zoail in 
Egypt and being mentioned in Scripture still earlier 
than Damascus.^ Its most ancient name was Kiijath- 
Arba, ‘ City of Arba,’ so called from Arba the father of 
Anak and the Anakims, who dwelt in and around He- 
bron.® The town itself appears also to have been called 
Mamre, probably from the name of Abraham’s friend ; 
while the terebinth of Mamre is placed, by a, tradition 
older than Josephus, at some distance from the town 
towards Jerusalem.'* The ancient city lay also in a 
valley ; and the two pools, one of which at least is as 


> Vol. I. p. 315. 

Num. xiii. 22. Gen. xiii. 18. 
comp. XV. 2. 

3 Gen. xxiii. 2. Josh. xiv. 1.5. 
XV. 13. xxi. 11. Judg. i. 10. &c. 
In connection with this name, we 
have a curious instance of the origin 
of a false tradition. The passage 
ift Josh. xiv. 1.5. reads literally thus: 
“ And the name of Hebron before 
was (Kirjath-Arba) the City of 
Arba, a great man among the Ana- 
kims.” Hut as the Hebrew word 
(Arba) also signifies fouTy and 
the word for man (^7?) Adam, is 
likewise used as a proper name, 
some of the Jewish Rabbins in this 
verse took Kirjath-Arba in the 
meaning ‘ City of the Four,’ and 
read likewise ‘Adam the great’ in- 
stead of ‘ a great man ;’ then ‘ the 
Four’ were held to be the patriarchs 
Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who were supposed to bo all buried 
here. The .same conceit Jerome 
doubllejrS derived from his Jewish 
teacher; “ Arbee, id est, quatuor; 
eo '{xuA ibi quatuor Fatriarchio 


Abraham, Isaac, et Jacob sepuUi 
sunt, et Adam magnus, ut in libro 
Jesu scriptnni est;” Onomast. art. 
Arhoch. Cornm. in MaXth. xxvii. 
33. Henro the Vulgate likewise 
reads in the same verse : “ Adam 
inaxiraus ibi inter Enacim situs 
est.” See Hoebart, Phaleg, ed. Vil- 
lein. p. 300. — A tomb of Adam was 
shown here with those of the other 
patriarchs in the seventh century 
(Adaninanus, ii. 10.); and from this 
source jirobably came the later tra- 
ditions, which connect the creation 
of Adam with Hebron. 

» Mamre is expressly said to be 
Hebron, Gen. xxiii. 19. xxxv. 27. 
Comp. xiv. 13. 24. The terebinth 
of Mamre (Engl. Version less cor- 
rectly, plain of Mamre,) seems to 
bo distinguished from Hebron or 
Mamre itself, Gen. xiii. 18. xviii. 1. 
See Vol. I. p. 318. and Note. Re- 
land Pal. p. 7 1 1 . seq. For the mar- 
ket which existed there, and the 
sale of the captive Jews oinder 
Adrian, see above, p. Ik Reland, 
pp. 714, 715. 
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early the time of David, serve unqucstio»ably to 
identify the modern with the ancient site.* 

Here Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob lived and walked 
with God; and here they were all entombed. From 
Hebron or its neighbourhood, Jacob and his sons went 
down by way of Beersheba to Egypt to meet and dwell 
with Joseph.* After the return of the Israelites from 
Egypt, the city was taken by Joshua, and given over 
to Caleb, who drove put the Anakims from the region® ; 
it was afterwards made one of the six cities of refuge, 
and assigned to the Levites and priests.' Hebron be- 
came at length the royal residence of David, where 
he reigned for seven and a half years over Judah ; and 
here too. he was anointed king over all Israel.® It 
was also at Hebron, that Absalom raised the standard 
of rebellion." This was likewise one of the places 
fortified by Ilcliohoani ; and .'iflcr the exile the return- 
ing Jews dwelt again in the city and surrounding 
villages." 

The name of Hebron docs not occur any fui'ther in 
the‘(dd Testament, and not at all in the New; but 
we learn from the first book of Maccabees and Jose- 
phus, that it came into the power of the Edomites, 
who had taken possession of the south of Judah, and 
was recovered from them by Judas Maccabieus." It 
was afterwards seized by the rebel Simon Giorides ; 
but recaptured and burnt by Ccrealis an officer of 
Vespasian.® In the same connection, Josephus de- 
scribes the tombs of the pati'iarchs as existing there 
in his day; and both Eusebius and Jerome, and all 

‘ Gen. xxxvii. 14. ‘^thc vale of 2 Kings, xv. 9^ 10. 

Hebron.” 2 Sam. iv. 12. ? 2 Chr. xi. 10. Nohem. xi. 24 

Gen. xxxvii. 14. xlvi. 1. seq. « I Mace. v. (>5. Joseph. Ant. 

» Josh. X. 3(5, 37. xiv. G-15. xv xii. 8 1>. For this invasion of the 

13, 14. Judg. i. 20. Edomites, and their subsequent 

^ Joshg.xx. 7. xxi. 11. 13. subjection by John iryrcanus,-se% 

2 Sam. ii. 1-4. 11. 1 Kings, ii. above, p. 424. 

11. 2 Sara. V. 1. 3. Joseph. 15. J. iv. 9. 7. 9. 

(Jr G 4. ’ 
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subsequent writers who mention Hebron, down to the 
time of the crusades, speak of it chiefly as containing , 
these sepulchres ; under Avhich they probably refer 
more particularly to the ancient massive exterior walls 
described above, as being apparently remains of Jewish 
antiquity.* 

In the course of time, this remarkable external 
structure, enclosing the tombs of Abraham and the 
other patriarchs, came to be called the “ Castle of 
Abraham;” and by an easy transition, this name was 
afterwards applied to the city itself. We have al- 
ready seen the earliest trace of it in a notice of SL 
Willibald in the eighth century-; and in the time of 
the crusades, the names of Hebron and the Castle of 
St. Abraham, were used interchangeably.* Hence, as 
Abraham is also distitiguished among the Muhamme- 
dans by the appellation el-Khulil, fhc Frieml, i. e. of 
(iod, this latter epithet passed over among them into 
a name of the city ; and they now know Hebron only 
as el-Khulil.* 

Soon after the capture of Jerusalem by the crusaders, 
Hebron appears also to have fallen into their hands. 


1 Onomast. art. Arhoch. See tho 
other notices down to the time of 
the crusades, pp. See also 

the greneral account of the Haram, 
pp. 4dd~440. 

^ See p. 

Edrisi mentions Hebron only 
under the name “ Kabr Ibi;ahim,** 
Abraham’s Sepulchre; ed. Jaubert, 
p. tViB. Albert Aquensis (in Gesta 
boi) uses only the name “ Ca^td- 
lum seu Precsidium ad St. Abra- 
ham,*’ vii. 1.5. 41 4 ). X. :i'J. xii. 

(Comp. Gesta Dei, p. 604.) In 
this last passage, indeed, he seems 
to distinguish the “ Pnesidium ad 
St. Abraham '* from the Valley of 
Hebroji ; and in v’i. 41. he places 
the form* * near the Dead Sea; so 
that '' is very possible be may have 


thought it to be a different place 
from Hebron. Yet the same facts 
which he here relates of St. Abra- 
ham, are referred by other writers 
of the same ago to Hebron ; Gesta 
Dei, p. ,580. Will. Tyr. x, 8. — Wil- 
liam of Tyre speaks only of He- 
bron, e. g. viii. 1. X. 8. xv. 6. &c. 
Abulfeda has Beii Hehrim; Tab. 
Syr. ed. Koehler, p. 87. Comp. 
Mejr ed-Din in Fundgr. des Or. ii. 
p. 140. 

^ Abulfeda dc.<cribe8 here the 
“ Mesjid Ibrahim el-Khulil,** Tab. 
Syr.'p. 87. n. SchuUens, Index in 
Vit. Salad, ar^. Beit^Sjebrimm, 
So too Ibn Batika, p. 19. See also 
d’Herbelot Biblioth. Orient, arts. 
Abraham and Khalik Comp. Jaxn^s> 
ii. ^3. 
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and in a. d. J 100 was bestowed as a fief by Godfrey 
of Bouillon upon Gerhard of Avennes.^ Saewulf, 
two years after, describes it as in ruins.* We hear 
not much more of it in the history of those times. 
In two of the expeditions of king Baldwin I., into the 
region S. E. of the Dead Sea, in a. d. 1100 and lll6, 
lie is said to have passed by Hebron in going or 
returning ; and the same was perhaps the case in the 
other similar expeditions of the same sovereign in 
A. D. 1115, and in that of Baldwin III. in a. d. 1145.* 
In A. D. Il67> Hebrou was raised to be a Latin epis- 
copal sec, and Hainald' appointed bishop ; there had 
before been here only a Greek priory.^ The title of 
bishop of Hebron continued for some time in the Ro- 
mish church, and four other bishops arc mentioned, 
one of tliem as late as a. d. 13()5.'' But this was merely 
nominal ; for after the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 
in A. 1 ). 1187, Hebron also reverted to the Muham- 
medans, and has ever since remained in their posses- 
sion. The chiu'ch which the Christians had built or at 
least decorated, within the structure around the tombs 
of the patriarchs, now became a mosk, and was honoured 
with prerents from the Sultan.” 

Thus far there is nothing to excite a doubt as to the 
identity of the site of the ancient and modern city. 
Arculfus near the close of the seventh century, found 
the place without walls, exhibiting only the vestiges 
of -an ancient desolated city ; although a multitude of 


‘ Albert. Aq. vii. 15 . Wilken, 
Gesch, der Kr. ii. p, 44. 

- Peregrinat. p. 269. 

^ For the first of these expedi- 
tions, A. o. 1100, see Albert. Aq, 
'vii. 41 . 43. Fulcher Cam. 23. p. 40a. 
Guibert, vii. 36. 'VViU. Tyr. x. 8. 
Wilken, Geseb. der Ivr. ic pp. 88, 
89. — For that in a. p. 1 1 J 6, see Alb. 

xii. 22f Wilken, ib. p. 408. 
Cbmp. Will. Tyr. xi. 29 .— For the 


two others, see Will. Tyr. xi. 26. 
AVilkeu, ib. p. 402. Will. Tyr. 
xvi. 6. Wilken, ib. iii. i. p. 208. 

*» Will. Tyr. xx. 3. Jac. de Vitr. 
57 . 

Tie Quien, Oriens Chr. iii, 
P. 1270. 

E. g. the carved pulpit; Mejr 
ed-Din in Fundgr. dos Or. ii. |Kd7A. 
See above, p. 430 . 
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people yet lived there in miserable dwellings scattered 
in' the valley, partly within and partly without the ruins 
of the former walls.* Yet Benjamin of Tudela, after 
A. D. 1660, affirms, that the ancient city was situated 
on a mountain, and was then desolate and deserted ; 
the city of that day being in the valley.* Brocardus, a 
century later, repeats this account, with more parti- 
culars ; according to him, the ancient city was on the 
hill north of the slope on which we encamped, three 
bow-shots west of north from the modern town, where 
nothing was then visible except large ruins.'* This 
story is copied by writers of the following centuries ; 
and the idea seems to have become curi'cnt, that the 
iincicnt city lay upon the hill.' Yet none of the tra- 
vellers of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, speak of any nxins there on their own knowledge. 

We were not aware of this old report at the time 
of our visit ; and therefore did not examine the hill in 
question. My companion has since informed me, that 
according to his impression, the site of a foimcr village 
was spoken of on that hill, similar to several othei’s in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron ; but with the remark that 
there wei'c no I'cmains there of importance. Had we 
then known the circumstances above related, we should 
certainly have gone upon the hill, and ascertained the 
focts for ourselves. It is a point deserving the atten- 
tion of future travellers ; though I do not anticipate 
any result, which will counterbalance the mention of 


* Adamiianus cx Arculfo, ii. 8. 

‘ Voyages, par IJaratier, j9. 

^ lirocardua, c. ix.* p. 

• By Marines Sanutus, p. 248. 

Breydenbach in p.l88 (^ua- 

rdsTTiius, ii, p. V71. scq. Zunllardo, 
p. 288. Von Troilo, p. 821. Dre.sd, 

The site upon the bill i.s 
alliuRftl to (but not ruins) by F. 
Fabri '0 Ueissb. p. 287 ; and also 
by liauinjjartcn, p. 76.— liut Maun- 


dcvillc, Hud. de Suchem, and Wil- 
liam of Baldeusel, who all passed 
through Ilebrou in tho fourteenth 
century ; as well a.s Stephen von 
Gurnnenberg, F. Fabri, and Mejr 
cd-l)in, who minutely describe it 
near tho close of the fifteouth ; and 
also Belon, who w’as here about the 
middle of the sixteenth, make no 
allusion to any other site than that 
of the present town,' 
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“ the valley of Hebron ” in the book of Genesis, and 
the strong evidence of the ancient pools.* 

In the fourteenth century, pilgrims passed from Sinai 
to Jerusalem directly, through the desert by Bcersheba 
and Hebron.^ In the following century, this route 
was abandoned for that ■ by Gaza ; yet the pilgrims 
sometimes took Hebron in their way, or visited it from 
Jerusalem.* Writers of that period describe here an 
immense charitable establishment or hospital, situated 
near the Haram, where twelve hundred loaves of bread, 
besides oil and other condiments, were daily distributed 
to all comers, without distinction of nation or religion.'* 
The annual expenses were said to amount to twenty- 
four thousand ducats ; of which two thousand were 
derived from the village of Summed in the w’estern 
plain.* Hebron continued to be occasionally visited by 
travellers, down to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; although, before that time, it seems no longer 
to have been generally resorted to by' pilgrims.* But 
from that period onward until the present century, no 


‘ See pp. 454, 455. A remark of 
Jerome may seem at first to favour 
the site upon the hill, and perhaps 
^ave rise to the story ; Qumst. 
in Gen. xxxv. 27. “ pro Arbee in 
Septuagiiita campwn habet, quum 
Chebron in monte sita est.” But 
this expression “ in monte” stands 
here by way of antithesis to a plain, 
and is therefore equally applicable 
to a high hill-side ; in which sense 
it would also be true of the present 
town. The ancient city was doubt- 
less larger, and extended further 
up the sides of the valley. 

So Maundeville, 11. Ue Suchem, 
W. de Baldensel. ^ 

^ Gumpenberg was here in a. d. 
1449; Breydenbach and F. Fabri 
in 1483, on their way to Gaza; 
Baumgarten in 1507, coming from 
Gaza ; Belon about 1548, &c. 

^ Gumptnberg’a Journal in 


Reissb. p.445. F. Fabri, ib. pp. 288. 
289. Mejr ed-T)in in Fundgr, dcs 
Orients, ii. p. 377. 'I'his last writer 
says there were three distribntidns 
of bread and the like daily ; in the 
morning and at m on to the inha- 
bitants only ; and in the afternoon 
to all comers 

* F. Fabri, 1. c. — For ihe error 
which converts Summcil into St, 
Samuel, and the greater blunder of 
Breydenbach, see above, p. 308. and 
Note XXIX. 

Zuallardo speaks of Hebron, 
probably witlmut having seen it ; 
p. 233. So too Cotovicus, p. 241. 
seq. (iuaresmius appears to have 
been there, ii. p. 709.. seq. Von 
Troilo visited it in 1066, p. 319. 
seq. But both Surius and Doubdan, 
who were earlier than hcj ahd 
stri( tly pilgrims, make no mentiou 
of Hebron. 
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Frank traveller appears to have found his way to . the 
city of the patriarchs. 

Morison I'elates, in a. d. 1698, that a few years before, 
a French (Frank?) merchant on a visit to Hebron, 
beuig mounted on a spirited horse, rode over and 
killed a child in the streets. ' Although he made shift 
to escape the rage of the people by flight, yet such 
was the excitement and the hatred caused by this 
accident against the Christians, that from that time 
no traveller had ventured to approach the place.^ It 
is not unlikely that some accident of this kind may 
have alarmed the fears of the monks, and led them to 
dissuade travellers from going thither ; but their 
timidity was probably still more wrought upon by the 
restless and warlike disposition of the people of He- 
bron, and their continual feuds with the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem and other neighbouring villages ; they 
being of the Keis party, and the latter of the Ycmcn.- 
Hasselquist in 17ol mentions, that five or six years 
before, “ the inhabitants of Bethlchenr and Hebron 
carried on such a war as destroyed the greatest part of 
the best inhabitants of both villages ; and the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem was entirely laid waste.”* 
Even so late as 180/, Ali Bey fell in with “a band of 
Christian shepherds, who \verc going to Jerusalem, to 
lay a complaint against the Mussulman shepherds of 
Hebron, who had carried off a part of their, cattle. 
They had with them two camels, which they had 
taken from the Mussulmans as reprisals.”^ Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising, that the influence of 
the monks should have been' successfully exerted, to 

Relation Histori(iuo, kr. p. 4ft0. ?i.a inbabitantos et discurrentes 

Spo pp. .‘34J. Quaresniiibs Arabes/’ Vol. ii. p. 687. 
relcKt's, tnat in his daj (about 1620) » Reisc nach Palast. p. 170. 

Teko;'. was seldom visited fof a * AU Bey’s Travels, &c. «• 

sin»'h\i reason i “ Non facile possu- p, 230. 
mus Xbecuaia ire, propter ibi cl m 
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• » * 
restram travellers from exten^ng their excursions to- 
wards the south beyond the pools of Solomon. 

In the present century, Seetzen was the first to lay 
open again the way to Hebron in 1806; he travelled 
from here to Mount Sinai through the desert, making 
however a circuit almost to Gaza.* He was followed 
the very next year by Ali Bey.=* Then another interval 
of eleven years elapsed, before the visit of Irby and 
Mangles and their party in 1818, as they passed this 
way on their route to Wady Musa.* Thirteen years 
later, in 1831, Poujoulat made an excursion hither from 
Jerusalem, as did Monro in ISSS."* I’hcn came the 
rebellion of 1834; in which the people of Hebron and 
the whole region round about bore a conspicuous part, 
and biought down upon themselves a heavy retribution. 
They were among the last to hold out ; and when, after 
(piclling the disturbances at Nabulus, Ibrahim Pasha 
marched southwards with his troops, the rebels gave 
him battle not far from Solomon’s Pools, and were 
defeated.* They retired and entrenched themselves 
in Hebron ; but Ibrahim pressed forward, carried the 
place by storm, and gave it over to sack and pillage. 
Mail)/ wt'rc slain ; and the Jews especially are reported 
to have sutfcied the most cruel outrages from the 
brutal soldiery.® Many of the rebels escaped and fled 
to Kerak • on the cast of the Dead Sea ; they were 
pursued by Ibraliim and his troops ; and that place 
too was taken and laid in ruins. These events inflicted 
a heavy blow on HeJ^ron, from which it had not yet 
recovered.'' 

> See his fetter in Z.iehV Monatl. '> Stephens’s Incidents, _ &c. ii. 
Corresp. xvii. p. 13‘2. soq. ♦ p. 1G5. Paxton’s Letters from Pa- 

* Travels, ii.’pp, 231. lest. p. 142. Loud. 

3 Travels, p. 342. scq. Legli, ^ See some notices of this war 
May 7, 8. Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1833, in Mengin’s Ilistoire Sommaire de 
p. G19. seq. VE^ypte, &c. de Tan 1823 a Pan 

^ Correspond. d’Orieiit, V. p. 21'.. 18y8, Paris 1839, pp. 73-85, The 

seq. Summer Ramble, &c. i. p.232. narrative is written in an Egyptian 
seq. spirit, with several topographical 

* See above, Vol. I. p.82l'. blunders. * 
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This war removed all obstaeles in the way of tra- 
vellers. My companion was’ at Hebron in 1835, with 
other American friends ; and since that time, the city 
has every year been more or less visited by travellers, 
with as much facility as any other part of Palestine. — 
In 1839, Hebron was for a short time in the possession 
of the rebel Abd cr-Rahman of Dura. 
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FROM HEBRON TO WADY MUSA AND BACK. 

On our departure from Jerusalem, - we had left a letter 
to be forwarded to Elias in Hebron, requesting him to 
send word to the .Sheikh of the Jehalin, and have him 
waiting for us with camels, when wc should arrive on 
the 23d of May. This letter never reached its desti- 
nation ; and wc were thus subjected to the disappoint- 
ment and delay already described. Our first care in 
Hebron was, to despatch a messenger to the camp of 
the Jehalin bey-ond Carmel. This service Elias under- 
took to perform for us ; and informed us, that he had 
sent a man the same evening. As the distance was 
not more than three or four hours, we thought wc 
might reasonably expect the camels, so a^ to set off 
the next afternoon, at the -latest. But the morrow 
(Thursday) came and went, without any tidings cither 
from the Jehalin or of the ihcsscngcr. 

The following morning, Eridaj^, as we were sitting 
after breakfast in our tent, wc were somewdiat sur- 
prised to sec the head Sheikh of the Jehalin, Dcfa’ 
Allah, whom wo liad formerly met at the encampment 
of the Ta’amirah, riding up to our tcift accompanied, 
by a single man on foot. It turned out, however, that 
he had come from Dura, where he had been for several 
days with the governors of viaza and Jerusalem. He 
was merely passing through ih bron on his \y,uy home; 
and seeing our tent, called to pay us a visit. He had* 
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of course see® or heard nothing of our messenger. 
We now made a bargain with him in the presence of 
Elias, for five camels to Wady Musa and back ; to go 
by way of the south end of the Dead Sea and Wady 
el-’Arabah, and return by the inoi’e direct route over 
Semua. The price of the camels was to be two hun- 
dred and forty piastres, or twelve dollars each. There 
' were to be five men, all armed ; one of whom was to 
be a responsible person, either the head Sheikh him- 
self or one of his brothers ; and for these we were to 
furnish provisions. Had we chosen to go and return 
by the direct route, the price would have been ten 
dollars for each camel. It seemed to be a matter of 
indifFerence to Dcfa’ Allah, which route we took ; 
there was not the slightest hint of any more danger 
on the one than on the other ; nor indeed was danger 
to be apprehended on either, except from casual pre- 
datory parties, which might be crossing the Ghor or 
’Arabah. We took the fifth camel for the sake of a 
supply of water in the Ghor ; and tlicrcforc concluded 
to take also our second servant, whom we had intended 
to leave at Hebron till our return. 

The Sheikh now left us, expecting on^ his way 
home to meet the camels coming to us. But the day 
again wore off in expectation and in disappointment. It 
turned out afterwards, that the messenger said to have 
been sent by I^lias, had never reached the eijcainp- 
ment ; so that the camels had to l)c collected from the 
distant pa.sturc.s, and all the preparations made, after 
the return of the Sheikh. This was enough to occupy 
Arab dilatormcss for the remainder of the' day ; and 
consequently, the camels did not set off for Hebron 
until the next morning. — There was reason to suppose, 
tJiat no messenger had ever been sent by Elias, not- 
withstanding his assurances ; he had perhaps directed 
Ilia servant to send a man, and given himself no fur- 
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ther ' trouble in the matter. This and other instances 
of shuffling condu'ct, prevented all con^dcnce in the 
man ; and left only a painful impression, in respect to 
the sole representative of the Cluistian name in He- 
bron, Had he performed Avhat he undertook, we 
should not have lost a day ; or had he frankly said he 
had not sent or coidd not send, we should have taken, 
other measures, and have improved our time to visit 
Beni Na’ini, or Susieh, or other places in the vicinity. 
As it was, two days were comparatively lost to us ; and 
we, during the whole interval, subjected to that “ hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 

Saf/irdm/, M(i>j ‘2(^th. This morning was the cool- 
est we had long felt ; the thermometer at sunrise 
standing at 13 " F. lire camels arrived at 9 o’clock. 
But wc found they had been hastily collected ; were 
without proper furniture; and were indeed intended 
only to transport us to the territory of the tribe, where ^ 
wc were to stop over the Christian Sabbath. Defa’ 
Allah ,dso made his appearance, and assured us, that 
wc should afterwards have dromedaries and better 
camels ; indeed some delay w'as occasioned by pin*- 
; chasing sac'dies and other furnitnre in Hebron. We 
deposited with Elias a portmanteau containing our pa- 
pers and books, and such articles as wc did not need 
upon the it)urncy ; and he afterwai'ds came to bid us 
adieir. All these particulars, and the loading of the 
camels, occupied what seemed to our impatience no 
little time. 

At length, at twenty minutes past 11 o’clock, we 
set off, keeping at fir.- 1 down the valley, which soon 
bends more to the S. S. W. where we left it, to cross 
obliquely the eastern hill, iX'seending afterwards gra- 
dually through a rocky tract, for nearly half an hour, 
we passed the great Wady into which that of Hebron 
enters, and which then b( ars the name of Wady el- 

VOL. IJ. * H T1 
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Khiilil. It is here an open valley among the rocky 
hills. I had soon found that my camel, which had 
been assigned to me as having a stuffed saddle, had 
also a most intolerable gait, the worst indeed I had 
ever encountered. I immediately exchanged with one 
of our servants, and thus, after five minutes delay, ob- 
tained the easiest camel I had yet mounted. 

The way continued over a broken tract, approaching 
the open plain or basin on the west of Ziph and Carmel. 
At ten niinutes before one avc passed a well ; and hav ing 
now come out upon the open country, we reached at 
1 o’clock the foot of Tell Zif, where we had formerly 
fallen into our present road in travelling from Beni 
Na’im. The road and the country from this point to 
Canncl, have already been described.’ , 

We reached Carmel at 2" 25', in just three hours 
from IIel)ron ; here avc stopped for fifteen minutes to 
W'ater the camels. I’rocceding on our way at 2’’ 40', 
W'c passed on tbe west of Ma’in, not far from the foot 
of the hill ; and began soon to ascend the mountain- 
ridge beyond, along the bed of a small ^^'ady.- An- 
other road equally direct to ez-Zuweirah goes on the 
left of Ma’in ; we had taken the present one in order 
to encamp near water. An ho\ir from Carmel brought 
us to the top of the ridge at .‘V' 40' ; fi'om which look- 
ing back, Ma’in bore N. 8 ’ W. and Yiitta N. .‘30° W. 

We now began to descend by a similar Wady on 
the other side ; and a Avidc prospect soon opened he-, 
fore us, over the country towards the Dead Sea and 
on the south. An eminence was pointed, out near 
Zuweirah, ' bearing S. 20" E. The course and chasm 
of the Dead Sea were distinctly visible ; but not the 

' Sec above, pp. l&l. 10.3. With For Carmel, Maon, and the 

camel', our rate of travel by the country around, sceatove, pp. 
hour l.ad now, of course, become 200. The mountaiiirridge Is also 
^ain nearest 2 geographical, 2^ mentioned, pp. 180. J91. 
or 2^ Roman miles. 
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water, which lies too low. The extensive tract we now 
overlooked, had much of the general character of that 
around Beersheba ; with which indeed it connected, 
stretching off in that direction around the southwestern 
termination of the long ridge which we were now 
crossing. This tract has apparently a lower level than 
the enclosed plain behind us around Carmel ; the 
descent of the mountain on this side being greater than 
the ascent from the north. The country in general 
is not fertile ; though it is in some parts used for tillage, 
and affords tolerable pasturage. The grass, which 
earlier in the season had been good, was now dried up ; 
and \'cry few shrubs or trees appeared throughout the 
the whole region. 

This is the country of the Jehalin, who were now 
gathering in their scanty Avheat harvest. The tract 
belonged anciently to the south of Judah, lying beyond 
the mountainous district of that tribe, .and extending so 
as to comprise Beersheba and Kadesh.* — The main 
encampment of the Jehalin Avas at this time high up on 
the S. E. side of the mountain, on a sm.all shelf or 
terr.acc oi’ cultiv:itcd laud, overlooking the wide plain. 
It lay at some distance on the right of our road ; and 
we first saAV it at o’clock. We passed along on a 
course about S. S. E. among occasional fields of grain 
in the shallow Wadys, Avherc the reapers Averc at Avork ; 
and encamped at a (quarter before 5 o’clock near a small 
threshing-floor belonging to the Jehalin. Not far off 
was a reservoir of raiu-Avatcr. 

Thus far avc had only tluee men, one. of whom 
was Sheikh Salim ; but here Ave AVcrc to be fitted out 
with a new set of camels, Avith every thing in proper 
order for the journey. It Avas not yet so late but that 
we received many visits ; and found that although' 


Josh. XV. 21-32; comp. vs. 48-00. 
H H 2 
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encamped in the desert, we were not likely to lack 
an abundance of company. The encampment of the 
Jehalin was in full view on the mountain towards the 
N. W. at the distance of an hour or more, consisting 
of seventy or eighty black tents arranged in a large 
circle. There was said to be one other smaller encamp- 
ment, which we did not see. The whole tribe belongs 
to the Keis party, and was said to muster about one 
hundred and fifty men. None of them can read or 
write ; 'nor have they any one to lead them in 
their worship; nor do they assemble for prayer on 
Friday, the Muhainmedan Sabbath. On being told that 
the Taarairah ha^ c a Khatib, they said the Ta’amirah 
wci'e Fcllahin ; implying that of the real Bedawin 
none learn to I’ead. — The tribe paid last year to the 
government a tribute (Miiy) of tliirty purses. They 
arc obliged also often to furnish camels for the public 
service ; for which they had only in one case been paid. 
The animals were once taken to Damascus, and the 
service credited as part of their tribute. 

The Jehalin had at this time twenty-two horses 
and about two hundred camels. The horses of course 
belonged to the Sheikhs ; of the camels, the chief 
Sheikh owned twenty-five or thirty. There is no 
living water within the territory of the tribe, except at 
Kiu’mul. The cistern near which we were encamped, 
was large, and excavated in a rocky ledge with a 
hole above like a well. There had formerly been an 
opening below on the side ; but this was now stopped 
with large stones laid in mortar. When the cisterns 
become exhausted later in summer, they have no re- 
source, but to remove their flocks and other animals to 
the vicinity of Kurmul ; where they water in common 
with the Kaabineh.* At this season of the year, their 


' See above, pp. 201, 202. 
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flocks were watered every two days, and the camels 
once in three days. As a matter of course, they are 
exceedingly careful of the supply in their cisterns ; 
and a man received a sharp rebuke in our presence 
from the Sheikh, for having sulfered some ’Alawin to 
water a few sheep at that in our neighbourhood. 

The Jehalin have not been disarmed ; they have 
still their old muskets with match-locks ; and make 
their own gunpowder. The nitre they obtain from 
the dust of the ruined villages in their country ; and 
the sulphur from the shores of the Dead Sea.* They 
mingle these ingredients with pulverized charcoal, 
and thus obtain a very coarse and inferior powder ; 
which however costs them nothing. They, as ^^x•]l as 
the Tiyuhah, are at war with several tribes on the 
east of the Dead Sea, viz. the Beni Suklir, the Bahd- 
rat, and the Siilit ; tiic latter dwelling around Hesban. 
Not many months before, they had made an expedi- 
tion with the aid of the Tiyahah against the Sulit, by 
way of the south end of the Dead Sea; and had 
brought away forty -five camels. We now heard more 
of the similar expedition which we had met in Beth- 
lelj 'm, and learned the result." It was composed of 
eighty-six horsemen, of wdiom tw’enty-two were Jeha- 
lin ; and the main body passed along the same road 
which wc travelled from ’Ain Jidy to the Jordan. 
Crossing the river opposite Jericho, they fell upon the 
encampment of their enemies, the Sulit, by surprise, 
and brought aw'ay a hundred camels. We learned 
too, that the visit of the Sheikh Dcfa’ Allah at Hebron 
this morning, had for its object to bring two of the 
captured camels as a present to Sheikh Sa’id of Gaza ; 
whose permission they had obtained before setting off 
on the expedition. 

Sunday y May 27th. Wc remained all day encamped ; 

* See pp. 221, 222. - Sec above, pp. 158, 159. 
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but the number of visitors left us no interval of 
quiet. In the morning, about one hundred and fifty 
camels were driven by at once to water. We were 
afterwards visited by Defa’ Allah, by the second 
Sheikh, Musa, and by various others. The former 
was said to have seven brothers, all of whom bore the 
title of Sheikh. Indeed almost every man who passed 
along, claimed to be a brother of the Sheikh, and 
ow'iier of the threshing-floor by our tent ; so that at 
last our servants made it quite a jest, to inquire of 
every Arab who came by, if he Avas the Sheikh’s 
brother and owned this floor? — The threshing-floor 
Avas A’ciy small ; and Avas Avatched CA^ery night. Round 
about it Avcrc lying several small heaps of gleaned 
Avheat. The gleaning is done by the poor ; and their 
little sheaves were deposited here for safe-keeping, till 
they could beat them out. 

Opposite to us the mountains of Kerak AA’cre in vicAv ; 
but the city itself was not visible. We heard much 
to-day of ’Abdeh in tlic desert south of Beersheba ; 
but the accounts aacic quite indefinite ; nor could avc 
learn that any one of the tribe had been there.^ We 
heard also of scA-erul ancient names in this region of 
the south, some of Avhich Ave Avere aflenvards able to 
ascertain more accurately. 

Dcfii’ Allah visited us again at evening, and in- 
formed us, that there AA^crc at his encampment five of 
the HaAveitat from the vicinity of Ma’an, Avho had 
been to Hebron to sell a flock of sheep, and Avere 
noAV returning. As their Avay AAOuld lie near AVady 
Musa, the Sheikh advdsed us to take them into our ser- 
vice for a small pay, in order to increase the strength 
of our party. This Ave Avere willing to do, not so much 
on this account, as because Ave might hope to gather 
information from them respecting their country ; and 
' See Nolo XXI. cud of V'ol. I, 
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because too their presence might secure for us a better 
reception among the Arabs of that region. We there- 
fore authorized the Sheikh to offer ten piastres for 
each man for the whole time, without provisions. 
Some spoke of them as Haweitat, and some as ’Alawin ; 
the latter are indeed a subdivison of the former ; but 
these individuals were not ’Alawin of Sheikh Husein’s 
tribe. 

Monday i May 28th. We rose before 4 o’clock, 
hoping to set off early. Very soon the grating sound 
of the hand-mill was heard from a cave not far ofi^ 
where an Arab family had taken up their abode 
during the harvest.’ In spite of our hopes, and notwith- 
standing all our former experience, our patience was 
this morning not a little tried by the dilatoriness of 
the Arabs. They had yesterday made the fairest 
promises, that they would come with the camels at 
evening and sleep at our tent, in order to be ready for 
an early start ; yet only one came ; and it was nearly 
7 o’clock this morning Ixjforc they all arriv'ed. Then 
nothing was ready. The saddles had to be put in 
order, and some of them rc-stuffed with straw. Then 
OiiO camel had to be shaved; that is, the hair of its 
lips and face was regularly shaved off with a sharp 
knife, being occasionally lathered with spittle; the 
head v/as then anointed, apparently on account of 
some disease. It seemed also not yet to be fixed, who 
should go with us. At last it appeared that only four 
men instead of five were going ; and these mere camel- 
drivers, no one of whom was a Sheikh nor a responsible 
person. On learning this wc declined going in that 
manner ; and ordered the loading of the camels to be 
stopped. At length Sheikh Hussan, who had come 
to see us off, agreed to take us to the place where 
Sheikh Salim (who had come with us on Saturday) 

. > See p. 181. above. 
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was reaping ; and if the latter would not go, he 
promised to accompany us himself. We consented 
to the four men the more readily, because the five 
Haweitat or ’Alawin had accepted our offer and now 
presented themselves, — a set of thievish-looking raga- 
muffins as one would wish to sec. We accordingly 
set off at o’clock, and travelling south for fifteen 
minutes, came to the field of reapers, where we stopped 
for another hour. Here it was finally arraiiged, that 
Sheikh Ilussiin should go with us ; and leaving his 
gala-dress and his sleek marc, and sending for his long 
gun, he joined us on foot in the common Arab costume. 
We tlius mustered nine armed men, besides our two 
servants ; who also felt their importance somewhat 
augmented, by being now regularly intrusted each 
with a gun and pistol. 

From this point three sites of ruins were visible, viz. 
Jenbeh, at the foot of the mountain and now directly 
under the encampment of the Johalin ; el-Kuryetein‘ 
also at the foot of the mountain ; and el-13eyudh on a 
low hill more to the left.- All these arc only founda- 
tions of small villages, or merely eaves.'* Another 
similar site, el-Khuiieifit, was spoken of somewhere on 
the left of our road. 

We finally set off at a quarter before 9 o’clock, on 
a course nearly due south through the rolling plain, 
along a small shallow Wady. After three quarters of 
an hour, there w'as on our right a small site of founda- 
tions and ^valls of round stones, called ct-Taiyib, with 
the remains of a dam in the Wady, apparently for a 

J El-Kuryclcin, ‘ tho two cities,* respond to the ‘ Al-baid ’ of Irby 
seems to suggest the Kerioth (ci- and Mangles ; Travels, p. J348. J3iit 
ties) of Josh. xv. 25. in the south their description refers the latter 
of Judah ; unless the latter is to be apparently to Kurmul. 
united with tho next name, and » 1'hoy boro as follows ; Jenbcdi, 
read Keriolh-llezroii, as Reland N. (iO’ W. el-Kurycteip, 7^" 
&iiggo.sts. TaUest. ])p. 700. 708. W. el-Beyudh, S. lO*^ W. 

This myiiic would seem to cor- 
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reservoir. Here too a hill called Tell ’Arad, which 
we had seen for some time in the S. S. W. seemed not 
more than an hour distant ; a barren looking eminence 
rising above the country around. This marks, without 
much doubt, the site of the ancient city Arad, situated 
in the south of Judah; whose inhabitants drove back 
the Israelites as they attempted to penetrate from 
Kadesh into Palestine ; but were afterwards subdued 
by Joshua.* The Arabs said indeed, that there were 
now no ruins upon or near it, but only a cavern. We 
did not visit it, but the name is too decisive to admit 
of question,'* 

Proceeding on the same coiu’se, we came at lO.V 
o’clock, to another similar site of rude foundations and 
walls, called Ehdeib, still on the bank of the shallow 
Wady, which here bears the same name. Fifteen 
minutes further on, the Wady turns to the cast, and 
runs to the Dead Sea, which it enters under the name 
of es-Scyal, between Birkct cl-Khulil and Sebbeh.** At 
11 o’clock we passed a circular space blackened by 
tires and the manure of animals, and marking the 
place of a recent encampment of the Dhullam. These 
Ariibs, in the spring, pasture in this tract in common 
with the Jehalin ; their proper territory lies further 
west towards Beersheba, where both they and the 
Tiyahah water in common. — We were now gradually 
ascending a broad swell of land. At 11'‘ 5 ' was an- 
other small ruin, called cl-Muscik, similar to those be- 
fore mentioned. We reached the height of the swell 
or broad ridge at 11‘‘ 50', near another site of ruins, 

^ Judg. i. 1(5. Numb. xxi. 1. camels; Onomast:. art. Arath 
Josh. xii. 14. comp. x. 41. The (^Apafia), This accords well with 
English version, and also Luther, our present distance from Hebron, 
in Num. xxi, 1, read ‘ king Arad’ —From the point where we now 
incorrectly for ‘king o/' Arad;’ were, Tidh bore W. Encamp- 
comp. Josh. xii. 14. ment of the Jehalin, N. 27® W.» 

Eusebius and Jerome place Jenbeh, N. 15“ W. 

Arad at 20 ilonuui miles from He- ^ See above, pp. 205. 207. ^40. 
bron, equal to abput H hours with 
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and a mound or low Tell on our right, called Rujeim 
Selameh. Here we halted for half an hour for refresh- 
ment and to survey the country. 

Wc had here an extensive view of the district 
through which wc had passed, as far back as to the 
mountain-ridge wc had crossed on Saturday, which 
extended far along on our right towards the S. W.‘ 
Its furthest point in that direction, a steep low bluff, 
now bore about west ; and seemed almost to close 
up the plain towards Beersheba. Yet such is not the 
case ; for tlic Wady es-Seba’ has its head on this side 
of the mountain, in the district around Milh, and passes 
off around the bluff. The Tell by Milh was pointed 
out ; and also another 'hill near a place called ’Ar arah ; 
both of which we visited on our return.-* Before us, the 
country exhibited the same general features as that in 
our rear.-'* 

Setting off again at 12*’ 20', we passed in ten minutes 
another small site of foundations, called Sudeid. 
Our course was now in general about S. E. At 1 
o’clock Rujeim Selameh bore N. 40" E. and Tell et- 
Tawanch, a marked point near Ma’in, N. .5“ W. The 
country continued to bear the same general character 
as that wc had traversed ; except that we had found 
it all day becoming more and more barren, and assum- 
ing more the features of the desert. It was here hilly 
and intersected by small ravines, but without precipices; 
and had been thinly covered with a slight growth of 
grass, now dry. 


» Lord Lindsay says the Arabs 
called this ridge Jebel el-Kuryo- 
tcin ; Letters, vol. ii. His ^ rabs 
had probably been speaking of el- 
Kuryetein, and therefore narned 
the mountain so. On the north side 
of it, they would very likely have 
called it, in the same way, Jebel 
Ma’in Jebel Kurmul. We could 


not find that the ridge had a dis- 
tinct name. 

2 See under June 3d and 4th. 

^ Here at Rujeim Selameh we 
took bearings : Encampment of the 
Jehalin, N. 15° W. Tell ’Arad, 
N. 55° W. el-Milh, about W. 
’Ar’arah, S. 70° W. 
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At ten minutes past 2 o’clock, we reached the brow 
of the first descent or offset towards the Dead Sea, a 
steep declivity of seven or eight hundred feet, leading 
down to another broad tract still several hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Here arc a few traces of 
rude foundations, the site of a former village called ez- 
Zuweirah cl-Foka, “ Upper Zuweirah.” Leaving the 
camels to descend by the usual circuitous pass, avc 
struck off a short distance to the right along a ridge 
projecting somewhat towards the S. E. on the point of 
Avhich are the ruins of a square massiv'c toAver, once 
probably a Avatch-tower. Here a wide prospect spread 
itself out before us, ov’er the southern part of the Dead 
Sea and the southern Ghor ; in Avhich avc at once re- 
cognised all the features that had already become so 
familiar to us at ’Ain .Tidy.' 

BcIoav us, still betAveen us and the sea, lay the 
broad elevated tract above mentioned, thickly studded 
Avith Avhite conical hills and short ridges of limestone 
and chalk of fantastic shapes, presenting the aspect 
of a frightful desert. It seemed here but a short dis- 
tance across this tract ; but from the foot of the first 
pas,^ Ave travelled nearly four hours, and encamped 
without reaching the shore. Bc^mnd lay Usdum, a 
low dark ridge, running off nearly S. S. E. along the 
shore, and then turning almost S. W. Here the' long 
peninsida Avith its isthmus Avas on our left ; and Seb- 
beb could not have been far distant, though it Avas 
not noAv visible, nor did avc at any time get sight of it. 
The south end of the sea lay before us in perfect dis- 
tinctness, opposite the S. E. angle of Usdum; and 
Ave could noAv mark the wet and slimy sui-face of the 
ground along the Ghor, Avhich had deceived us at 


' Compare goiierally the descrip- seen from the cliff over ’Ain Jidy ; 
lion of this part of the Dead Sea as p. scq. 
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’Ain Jidy.‘ Further south, the Ghor was partially 
covered with vegetation ; and still further we could 
perceive a line of whitish cliflFs crossing it obliquely, 
with which we afterwards became better acquainted. 
Beyond these, the desert tract of the broad sandy val- 
ley stretched off in a southerly direction beyond the 
limit of vision. The eastern mountains were now very 
distinct ; though Kerak was not visible, being hidden 
by intervening peaks. Yet the Wady Kerak or ed- 
Dera’ah could be seen coming down upon the isthmus, 
and covering the northern side of it with verdure.^ 
Just north of this we could distinguish a small ravine 
called Wady Beni Hcrnad. South of the isthmus, 
nearly opposite to us, was Wady el-Kuneiyeh ; while 
a little beyond the S. E. corner of the sea. Wady el- 
Kurahy issues from the mountains, bearing higher up 
the name of Wady el-Ahsy ; this also occasions a 
tract of verdure in the Ghdr. Far in the south, among 
the eastern mountains. Sheikh Hussan thought he 
could point out, though somewhat indistinctly, the 
peak of Mount Hor.’ 

We descended by a shorter and steeper route, and 
met the camels just as they also reached the foot at 3 
o’clock. Here we crossed the bed of a torrent run- 
ning to the right, called Wady el-Jcrrah. Further 
down in the same direction it receives another called 
Wady cl-Fa’iya coming from the S. W.'* and then turn- 


^ See above, p. 206. 

2 See above, pp. 231, 232. 

3 From this high point at ez- 

Zuweirah el-F6ka, the various 
places visible bore as follows : En- 
campment of the Jehalin, N. 2o® 
‘W, Tell et-Tawaneh, near Ma’in, 
N. 10'^ W. North end of the pen- 
insula, N. 70® E. Mouth of Wady 
Beni Hemad, N. 82® E. North side 
of isthmus and mouth of Wady 
Kerak, E. South end of 


peninsula, and south side of isth- 
mus, S. 78® E. Peak in mountains 
of Moab, seen from Hebron, S. 52® 
E. South-east jeorner of the Head 
Sea, S. 44® E. South-east angle of 
Usdum, S. 41® E. Mouth of Wady 
el-Kurahy, S. 40® E. Mount Hor, 
about S. The lower pass of ez- 
Zuweirah, before us, bore S 45® E. 

‘‘We passed near the head of 
Wady el-Fa’iya on our return; see 
under Juhe Od. 
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ing eastwards, the united Wady takes the name el- 
Muhauwat, and finds its way down to the sea at the 
north end of Usdum. Wc now kept on S. E. across 
the tract of desolate chalky hills above described, 
mostly along a winding valley. Nowhere had wc seen 
a more hideous desert. Alter a long and tedious 
ride w'e came out at 5'“ 50' upon the brow of the 
second descent. Here is another steep rocky decli- 
vity, also of not less than seven or eight hundred feet. 
The path keeps mostly along a ravine in the rock ; 
and in the lower part is quite steep, though not par- 
ticularly difficult. The ravine is the head of Wady 
ez-Zuweirah, w'hich here runs off directly towards the 
Dead Sea. At the bottom of the pass, the formation 
of limestone and chalk, through which we had passed, 
gives w’ay to a soft chalk or whitish indurated marl, in 
horizontal layers, washed hy the rains into pilasters 
and otlier fantastic shapes. At tlie very bottom, which 
we reached at 6'' 40', just -where the Wady runs off 
apparently on a level towards the sea, stands a small 
Saracenic fort, on an isolated cliff of this chalky earth, 
so soft as to be easily broken off' with tlic hands. It 
is entirely surrounded and overlooked by other similar 
chalky cliffs of much greater elev ation. The Wady 
is kei'e narrow ; and in the perpendicular wall nearly 
over against the fort, a chamher with loop-holes is 
excavated in the soft rock at some height above the 
ground. Near by arc two reservoirs built up of stone, 
and a cistern, all now dry ; but our Arabs said there 
was rain-water in a ravine higher up. This spot is 
ez-Zuweirah ; in distinction from which the other is 
called “ the Upper.” 

We now followed dowm Wady ez-Zuweirah. Through 
its narrow opening w'e could look out upon the sea 
and eastern mouiitains, on which the setting sun just 
now threw its beSms, tinging their naked sides with- 
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crimson' hues. At length at 50' we turned aride 
into a narrow ravine, called Wady en-Nejd, comhig 
in from the left ; and encamped for the night in one 
of the wildest spots we had yet visited, shut in on 
every side by whitish perpendicular cliffs of indurated 
marl. Our guides sought this retreat, in order that our 
tent and fire might escape notice, should there be any 
strangers passing along this way. — We here again en- 
countered the climate of the Ghdr and Dead Sea ; the 
thennoraeter which at sunrise had stood at 52°, being 
now at 80° 1'. 

This double pass of cz-Zuweirah, which we had 
now descended, was first visited in modern times by 
Seetzen in a. d. 1806, who ascended it on his way 
from Kcrak around the south end of the Dead Sea 
to Jenisalein, though he docs not name it.‘ In a. d, 
1818, Irby and Mangles with their party passed on 
this route from Hebron to Kerak ; and describe the 
pass and fort, whiclt they call “ el-Zowar.”- Since 
that time until this year, I am not aware that it 
had been visited by any traveller. It must ol course 
have been the road, by which Ibrahim Pasha and his 
troops passed from Hebron to Tiifileh and Kcrak in 
A.D. 1834. 

With our guides of the Jehalin w’c were better 
pleased than we had anticipated. Prom M. de Bcr- 
tou, who had made the journey with them a few 
weeks before, we had heard only complaints of their 
unaccommodating spirit and extortions ; so that, al- 
though our previous experience had already taught 
us to lay the fault chiefly at his own door, yet we had 
not expected to avoid petty vexations and a general 
want of fidelity. In all this we were favourably dis- 
appointed ; although the strong prejudice which we 

> Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. xvUi. = Travda, pp. 350, 351. Legb, 
pp. 487, ^ under May loth. 
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found among the tribe against that traveller, with whom 
it seems they had been throughout on ill terras, did 
not fail at first to operate also to our (h sad vantage. 
Finding that my companion was at home in their lan- 
guage and customs, and that we were disposed to treat 
them as men, and not as slaves, their jealousy and re- 
serve soon wore off in a degree. Yet they were never 
so active and obliging, nor so communicative, as our 
good Tawarah ; and Sheikh Hussan was not to be 
compared with Tuwcilcb or Besharah, in point of good 
sense or general information. One of the men. Mu- 
hammed, was a clownish buffoon. Indeed, they seemed 
both physically and mentally to be a heavier-moulded 
race than the Tawarah. Their camels were much 
superior to those of the peninsida. 

Our attendants of the llawcitat proved to be well ac- 
(juainted Avitli the country south of Wady Musa; they 
were at first reserved; but the kindness and conver- 
sation of my companion soon dissipated their jealousy, 
and in some degree won their confidence. One old 
man, who seemed to be their leader, was fond of talk- 
ing, and exhibited more shrewdness of mind than any 
of our Arab companions. 

Tuesday, May 2Qth. We set off without break- 
fasting, ten minutes before 5 o’clock ; and after re- 
turning from the side-valley en-Nejd, folloAVcd down 
Wady cz-Zuweirah running S. E. still narrow, rugged, 
and shut in by perpendicular cliffs of marl, in horizon- 
tal layers of unequal hardness. The path lies most 
of the way along the bed of the Wady ; yet at one,, 
place the latter makes a circuit towards the south, 
while the road ascends and crosses the rocky inter- 
mediate . point. Here was the last descent towards, 
the shore; and just as we i*eachcd it at 5^ o’clock, 
the sun rose over the eastern mountains. As w'e look- 
ed down through tihe narrow opening of the valley, 
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the calm glassy waters of the lake became liquid gold 5 
and the vci'dant shrubs upon the shore, tinged with 
sunny hues, gave for the moment an impression of 
beauty to a scene in itself stern and desolate as death. 
Ten minutes later we issued fi’om the mouth of the 
Wady upon the plain along the shore, here of consi- 
derable breadth, full of shrubs with Seyal and Turfa 
trees, Avhich wc also found along the bottom of the 
valley higher up.* Just at the right comes in Wady 
el-Muhauwat from the S. W. along the base of the 
cliffs, having found its way down through the moun- 
tains from the higlier tract above ; it is here broad and 
full of the like bushes and trees ; and separates the N. 
end of Usdum from the regular cliffs of the coast. ^ 

As wc now took leave of ez-Zuweirah, it may be 
proper to remark, that neither this name, nor the site, 
has any relation to the ancient Zoar; altliough a 
partial resemblance in the name, might at first be sup- 
posed. The Hebrew Zoar contains the letter ’Ain, 
which never falls away from the middle of a word; 
and accordingly Abulfeda and others write that name 
repeatedly Zoghar, and speak of it as existing in their 
day.'’ The city of Zoar too lay in sight of Sodom, in 
or adjacent to the plain, so as to be exposed to the 
same destruction which overtook the other cities ; and 
so late as the time of Jerome it had a Roman garrison 
and many inhabitants.' But the present cz-Zuweirah, 
taking even the lower, (for the upper is wholly out of 
the question,) lies more than half an hour from any 
part of the sea or plain ; is entirely shut in by moun- 


> Irby and Manprles mention here 
also the Dorn or Nubk ; p. ^51. 

s From the moinh of Wady ez- 
Zuweirah, the b. W. extremity of 
the peninsula, as ^ re seen, bore 
N. E. Jebel JiTad near es- 
Salt N. ‘21® .E. Wady el-Kuiieiyeh 
acre s he sea S. 80® E. 


^ Abiilfed, Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, 
pp. 8, 0. 1 1, 12, &c. Ibn el-Wardi, 
ibid. p. 178. See above, Vol. I* 
p. 37G. note y, 

^ Gen. xix. 19-21. Ilieron. Onorn. 
art. JJalfij “ habitatoribus quoque 
propriis frcqiicntatur.** 
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tains, so as to be nowhere visible from the plain ; and 
exhibits no trace of any dwellings, except the small 
modern Saracenic fort. Nor is there elsewhere in the 
Wady, or at its mouth, the slightest vestige of any 
former site. Furtlier, there is decisive historical tes- 
timony, that the ancient Zoar lay on the cast of the 
Dead Sea, in the territories of Moab. I am therefore 
disposed, with Irby and Mangles, to assign its position 
to the mouth of the Wady Kerak, wliere tlie latter 
opens upon the isthmus of the long peninsula. In that 
spot these travellers found the traces of an extensive 
ancient site.' 

Our course now became about S. by E. and led us 
hcross the broad plain, somewhat inclining towards the 
sea, formed by the Wady el-Muhauwat, and thickly 
covered witli bushes and trees as described above. 
By looking up this AVady we could perceive tliat Us- 
dum is only a narrow ridge, like a huge windrow ; 
while the tract lying between it and the western cliffs, 
from which we had descended, is filled out with coni- 
cal hills and short ridges of chalky' limestone, like 
those of the liighcr tract we had traversed yesterday. 
We reached the northern extremity of Usdiim at 5'’ 
-')()' •, this lies at some distance from the shore of the 
sea, and the space is covered with shrub ; but the flat 
shore soon trends towards it, and becomes narrower 
and wholly desert. All our present Arab guides gave 
to the mountain the name of Khashm Usdumj.the 
former word signifying “cartilage of the nose.”- The 
)’oad continues along the base of the mountain, here 
running towards the S. S. E. It was. in this vicinity 
that Sheikh Ilussan gave ns the information which I 


* Travels, p. 448. Sec the liis- - See more on the name and 
torical notices ami auchmt testi- eharacter of this mountain, p. 206. 
monies respecting' Zoar, in jS’ot* note •. 

XXXIV. end of the Volume, 
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have elsewhere related, respecting the appearance of 
bitiunen in tiie lake, and as to the ford from this part 
of the western shore to the soutliern side of the penin- 
sula, by which he himself liad once passed.' 

At 6'' 10' a heap of stones lay between us and the 
shore, called Um Zoghal." Beyond this, the ridge of 
Usdum begins to exhibit more distinctly its peculiar 
formation ; the whole bodtf of the mountain being a 
solid mass of rock-salt. The l idge is in general very 
uneven and rugged, varying from one hundi'ed to one 
hundred and fifty feet in height. It is indeed covered 
with layers of chalky limestone or marl, so as to pre- 
sent chiefly the appearance of common earth or rock ; 
yet the mass of salt very often breaks out, and appears 
on the sides in precipices forty or fifty feet high and 
several hundred feet in length, pure crystallized fossil 
salt. We could at first hardly believe our eyes j until 
w'C had several times ap])roached the precipices, and 
broken off pieces to satisfy ourselves, both by the touch 
and taste. The salt, where thus exposed, is every- 
where more or less furrowed by the rains. As we 
advanced, large luin{)s and masses broken off from 
above, lay like rocks along the shore, or were fallen 
down as debris. The very stones beneath our feet 
were ])ure salt. This continued to be the character of 
the mountain, more or less distinctly marked, through- 
out its whole length ; a distance of two and a b^lf 
hours or five geogiapliical miles. The Arabs affirmed, 
that the we.stern side of the ridge exhibits similar ap- 
pearances. The lumps of salt are not transparent, 
but present a dark a])pearance ; precisely similar to 
that of the large quantities of mineral salt, which we 
afterwards saw at Varna and in the towns along the 


I Sop pp 22R. sc(p 234 . .icq. of Svetzon ; Zach’s Mon» Corr. xvii. 

^ ...ppamitly the el-M.sogal p. 140 . Comp, xyiii. p. 437. 
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lower Danube, the produce of the salt mines of those 
regions. 

The existence here of this immense mass of fossil 
salt, which, according to the latest geological views, is 
a frequent accompaniment of volcanic action, accounts 
sufficiently for tlie excessive saltness of the Dead Sea. 
At this time, the waters of the lake did not indeed 
wash the base of the mountain, though they appear 
to do so on some occasions ; but the rains of winter, 
and the streamlets which we still found running to 
the sea, would naturally carry into it, in the course of 
ages, a sufficiency of salt to produce most of the phe- 
nomena.' 

The position of this mountain, at the south end of 
the sea, enables us also to ascertain the place of the 
“ Valley of Salt ” mentioned in Scripture ; where the 
Hebrews under David, and again under Amaziah, 
gained decisive victories over Edom. This valley 
could well have been no other than the Ghor south of 
the Dead Sea, adjacent to the mountain of salt; it 
separates indeed the ancient territories of Judah and 
Edom.'' Somewhere in the neighbourhood lay also 
prolu'oly the “ City of Salt,” enumerated along with 
En-gedi as in the desert of Judah. ’ 

This very remarkable mountain appears not to be 
directly mentioned, either in Scripture, nor by Jose- 
phus or any other ancient writer. Yet Galen may 


• According to an analysis by 
Prof. Rose of Berlin, the salt of 
this nionntain contain" no peculiar 
Mijpredients, and ospvcially no bro- 
miuin. It would .si'cin, tlierctbro, 
that the waters of the sea must 
somewhere come in coni act with 
other mineral masses. See above, 
pp. 224, 225. 

’ 2 Sam. vui. 13. 1 Chr. xviii. 

12. 2 Kings, xiv. 7. The first two 
passages evidently refer to the same 

I i 


event ; but that in Samuel reads 
“ Syrians" while that in 

Chronicles reads “ Edomites " 
(DIX). The latter reading is doubt- 
less the correct one; w^hile the 
former is easily accounted for, by 
the similaritN of the Hebrew letters 
*7 and 1. The crusaders knew the 
Ghor in this part as Vallis Illus^ 
tris; Will. Tyr. xvi. 6. 
s Josh. XV. 61, 62. 
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not improbably allude to it, when in speaking of the 
salt gathered around the Dead Sea, he remarks, that 
it is called “ Sodom-Salt,” from the mountains named 
Sodom adjacent to the lake.' In this ancient appella- 
tion, as has been already remarked, lies probably the 
origin of the present name, Usdum.^ So singular a 
feature did not escape the attention of the crusaders, 
in their occasional expeditions through this region ; 
and the earliest direct notice of the mountain seems to 
be that of Fulcher of Chartres, who accompanied 
Baldwin I. around the south end of the sea in a. d. 
1100. He describes the mountain accurately ; and 
holds it to be the source of the saltncss of the sea.’ 
His account has probably been since regarded as a 
fable ; for the mountain, like the whole tract around, 
was again forgottcji, and remained unexplored for 
many centuries. Seetzen in a. n. LSOd was the first 
to raise the veil of darkness from the region j he men- 
tions the mountain as being nearly three hours in length, 
and containing many layers of crystallized rock-salt.^ 
Irby and Mangles with their party followed in a. n. 
1818; and also speak of the mountain and its strata 
of salt.* From that time to the jnesent year, I am 
not aware that the region had been visited by any 
traveller.” 


’ Mfjuffayiiutvor 71 <’ avToi^ f^'cjrr 

aXetf] ciTTo tthhu- 

\6vT(>}V T/j)> \iflVlJV OfHOi', t'l K(l\ttr<U 

Galon, do .Siinpl. Medic. 
Faoult. iv. 11). Koland, Pala^st, 

p. 24i3. 

- 8oo above, p. 20b. 

3 Fulcher Carnot. 20. in Gesta 
Dei, p. “Juxta quern lacaiin, 
vel Mare illud Mortiium, extat 

mons unus sind liter sal.sus, non 
tamcn totus sed localitci, eoristans 
ut petra, durissirims, et jrlaeiei si- 
inilliniUi* ; unde . al, quo 1 saiis 

gemma vocalur, niultotiens vidis- 
tis, quod d.* monte illo cornniinui- 
tur." Con:n. (icsta Dei. n. 581. 


' Zach’s Monatl. Corr. xviii. 
pp. 40(i, 407. 

Travtds, p. 0.32. So too Lejiii : 
“ Alonj.*- the foot of the hij!,*h moun- 
tain -ridp;c, \vhos(‘ sides were some- 
times formed of pure* rock-salt, 
frapnents of which had rolled down, 
or \ven‘ s(*cn haup:in{^ in other 
places as stalactites from the per- 
pendicular sections of the rock.” 
May 11th. liihl. Repos. Oct. 1830, 
p. (i25. 

' IVau in 1074 relates, that at 
Damascus he met Daniel, abbot 
of St. Naha, who had once made 
tlie tour of the whole Dead 8ea. 
Daniel reported, that on the west 
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As we thus travelled along the strand, I took the 
opportunity of bathing again in the Dead Sea, which 
detained us for twenty minutes. The bottom was 
hei’e of sand, and the water so shallow, that although 
I waded out some twenty rods, it reached little more 
than half-way to the knee. It left behind the same 
oily feeling as formerly ; but no deposit of salt upon 
the skin. 

We Ciime at 74 o’clock to a cavern in the moun- 
tain of which our Arabs had often spoken. It is on a 
level with the ground, beneath a precipice of salt. The 
mouth is of an irregular form, ten or twelve feet high, 
and about the same in breailth. Here we stopped 
forty minutes for breakfast, and in order to examine 
the interior of the cavern. This soon becomes merely 
a small irregular gallery or fissure in the rock, with a 
water-course at the bottom, in which water w'as in some 
places still trickling. We followed this gallery Muth 
lights, and with some difficulty, for three or four hun- 
dred feet into the heart of the mountain, to a point 
where it branches off into two smaller fissures; and 
then returned. For this whole distance, the sides and 
rouf and floor of the cavern are solid salt ; dirty in- 
deed, and the floor covered with dust and earth ; but 
along the water-course it was easy to remark the pure 
crystallizeil rock, as worn away by the torrent, which 
at times evidently rushes violently through the cavern. 


side of d)o lako, ho foinul a tree 
with apples of Sodom like hmioiis 

(doubthjss the ’()shor) ^ that the 8. 
end of the soa. is iiol pointed, hut 
round; that at this end a stream 
flows into it from the S. K. ealhnl 
Saphia; that hert^ loo and further 
north are vast plains and salt moun- 
tains; that the sea tow’ard.s the S. 
end is cut in two, so tliat it can be 
forded in sunnne]*, and the water 
is only mid-leg deep, at least outlie 
east side ; and that here is another 

* I J 


small round, or rather oval lake, 
bounded by the plains and salt 
mountains just mentioned. Now' all 
this is founded more or less in truth ; 
but when the abbot (or Nan) goes 
on to say, that along the eastern 
side of the lake there are rich plains 
with village ^ and churches and 
some Christians, it is nlaiii that he 
or his reporter is speai«ing at ran- 
dom. Indeed, the whole account is 
too indefinite, ever to have gained 
credit. See Nan’s Voyage, p. 580. 
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As we approached the cave, it had been reported 
by the scouts, of whom we had always one or more 
ahead, that a troop of riders was seen coming along 
the southern end of the sea. As we came out from 
the interior, the report had become more distinct. All 
was now alarm and bustle ; the guns were primed, 
and preparation made to meet an enemy. The dis- 
tance did not allow the scouts at first to distinguish 
the number of men, nor the animals on which they 
were riding ; but it was concluded, that if they were 
horsemen, they were certainly a Cllmzii or marauding 
party of their enemies. It was determined, at any rate, 
not to abandon our strong position in the mouth of the 
cavern j and .Sheikh Ilussan himself went forward to 
reconnoitre and hold a parley. But he soon ascertained, 
that the dreaded troop of marauders consisted of a 
flock of sheep, with two or tliree men on donkics. All 
alarm now vanished, and we set f()rward at 8'' 10', still 
proceeding along the strand. 

As we advanced, the a})proaching party had turnecv 
the corner of the sea, and we met them on the west- 
ern shore. They proved to be a Gaza merchant, who 
had been buying sheep and butter at Kerak, and was 
now returning home with his purchase's, accompanied 
by two or three men from Kerak.' 'I'lie tables were 
now turned. Our Arabs I bus finding themselves to 
be the stronger party, were willing to make a show 
of their ))Ower, and requite upon the poor strangers a 
little of the alarm they had themselves at first felt. 
They therefore, while we were somewhat in advance, 
drew up in a line, and approached tlu* strangers with 
menacing gestures ; ;ind even Komeh was unwise 
enough to put himself at their head and assume a 

' K.c*rak was fonnorly colt^bratod hardt rolati's, that in his day it was 
for its butter, which was made and cousidered disgraceful to sell it. 
corLaiaedingreatquaiiities. Biirck- Travels, &c. p. 085. 
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similar mien. But it turned out, that what the rest 
had intended as a jest, our five Haweitat had meant 
in earnest. Their tribe, it seems, being at open war 
with the people of Kcrak, they ran forward with all 
speed, and before we could believe our own eyes, they 
were actually robbing the other party ! One seized a 
lamb, another a pistol, a third a cloak, and a fourth two 
small skins of Kerak butter. The injured party of course 
appealed to us for restitution ; but we could only 
threaten the miscreants to dismiss them immediately 
without paying them a para for their services, unless 
they gave back the articles. The old man, who had 
taken the pistol, now appealed to us with all the elo- 
(pience of conscious integrity ; he said, the men of 
Kerak w'erc his enemies, and ho was acting lawfully, 
and doing to them only what they would do to him 
in like circumstances. My companion, not professing 
to be a judge of Bedawin law, replied, that while ho 
was in our service he must be governed by our laws ; 
when he was in the desert, he might act as a Bedawy. 
With much difficulty, and after groat exertion on the 
part of our resolute Koinch, (who seemed desirous to 
make good his oversight,) they were constrained to 
restore, as we supposed, everything. Yet it turned out 
afterwarils, that they had contrived to retain a skin of 
butter. Thus instead of being robbed, we ourselves 
might be said to have turned robbers. 

We reached the S. W. corner of the sea at 8^ 
o’clock ; the shore being all the way strewed with 
blocks of salt, the debris of the mountain above. At 
the same point is also the S. E. end or angle of Usdum, 
as seen from ’Ain .lidy ; here the ridge trends off S. W. 
extending in that direction for a considerable dis- 
tance further. The breadth of the sea and Gh6r, 
at this point, is probably less than two thirds of its 

I I 4 
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widtli at ’Ain Jidy, perhaps five or six geographical 
miles.’ 

TJie south end of' the sea is everywhere very shal- 
low ; and many little shoals and sand-banks run out into 
it from the shores. From the line of water southwards, 
a large tract of low naked flats, iti some parts a mere 
salt marsh, extends up for several miles, over which the 
sea rises and covers it when full. Traces of the high- 
water line, marked with drift-wood, are found at a great 
distance further south. This naked tract of flats lies 
cltiefly in the middle of the Ghor and further west; in- 
deed all tlie western part, quite to the base of Usdum, 
is wholly without vegetation. Tiirough the midst of it, 
in various j)lacos, large sluggish drains were seen wind- 
ing their way towards the sea.- 

Tlie eastern side of the Gl'.dr ])resented a different 
appearance. Here, not far south of the corner of the 
sea, comes in the Wady cl-Kurahy, wliich higher up 
in the mountains is called Wady el-Ahsy.’’ Further 
south is also Wady et-Tufileh ; and still beyond is ano- 
ther, called Wady Ghiirundel. 'fhe two former, like 
Wady Kerak, have in them never-failing streams. 

The tract watered by the Kurahy, where it issues 


‘ From this spot at tho S. AV. 
corner of the sea, I 1oo]< the follow - 
boariniz's ; Southern .-hore of 
the .sea runs due K. Ka> el-AJersed 
at ’Ain Jidy X. s Ih R.wsel-Fesh- 
khah N. 13*^ K. AVestern extremity 
of the peninsula, as here seen, N. 
10'^ E. 

' Irhy and AJan^-hv'S, in tiavel- 
ling* alou”: the south end of tlie sea. 
passed six drains before eoinin^; to 
the stream of the Kurahy; s(»mc 
wot, others dr\. I'liest* had a 
stronp^ marshy "snu 11, similar to 
what is perceivable on tnuddy flats 
in salt-water harbours. 'J’ravels, 
p. 

■ Thi. U the Wady (d-Ah.sa of 


Ihirekhardi, south of Khauzirt'li, 
s' paralinii' the disti'ict of fverak 
from ; 'I'raNcIs, j)p. 400, 40 J. 

.‘^iM't/en \vri!(‘< ii incorrectly Wady 
al-IIffssH ; /ach’s Monatl. (’orresp. 
xviii. p. 4.'U». Irhy and Manjiles 
have in like inaniun* at lirst el- 
lliissaii, Travels, pp. :J7J, *‘374. ; 
hut on their nMurn they \vrit(‘ only 
(d-.Ahsa, p. 444. L(‘”'h writc'S el- 

llossan tljon^h in IIm* mountains Ih; 
sjicaks of the sauH* AVady und('r the 
nanu' I’Jlasar; May loth and 19th. 
Hibl. Kejios. Oct. iK5;3, })]). (i'24. 

— AVe iiKpiircfl often and very 
particularly, hut could hear only the 
name el-Ahsy. 
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from the mountains, is called Ghor es-Safieh ; and is 
cultivated for wheat, barley, Dhurah, and tobacco, by 
the Ghawarineh. These people at Safieh, like the 
inhabitants of modern Jericho, svre a feeble race, who 
alone can live here on account of the fevers which pre- 
vail. Our Arabs said of them, that they are not to be 
reckoned either as Bedu, nor as Iludr, nor as ’Abid 
(slaves). They live in cabins of reeds or canes •, and are 
much oppressed by the extortions of the Bedawin of the 
mountains. They were said to number about fifty men. 
'Die Wady et-Tiifilcli in like manner waters a tract at 
its inoutli, called Feifch ; wliich is also cultivated by the 
Gliawarineh of Saheh. 

The Fellahin- do not here come down from the 
mountains, as at Jericho, to jdough and sow in the val- 
ley. The tract on the peninsula at the month of Wady 
Kerak, called Ghor el-Mezra’ah, with the village of 
Ghawarineh who till it, has already been described.* 
They were said to be fewer than those of Safieh. Many 
of them, having fled from the oppressions of the Arabs 
around Kerak, were now dwelling in the Ghor of the 
’Adwiit: opposite Jericho, around Ximrin and Rameh 
in Wady Ifesban. 

The eastern side of the Ghor, as thus described and 
seen from the sj)ot where we now stood, is covered with 
shrubs and verdure like the plain of Jericho ; forming 
a striking contrast with the middle and western side. 
Except the tracts above mentioned, the rest of the 
Ghor is wholly unsusceptible of cultivation." 

But for us, at the moment, the view of the Ghor 
which here opened to us towards the south, had a still 
higher interest. At the distance of nearly three hours, 
this view was now bounded by the line of whitish cliffs, 

‘ See above, j). that of frby and Mangles, which is 

~ Compare ^eiKT’ally the accoiiul more full and dctiiiitc, pp. S53 — 
of Burckhardt, pp. ;39l. Also .‘W. 
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which we had seen from Upper Zuweirah, running off 
obliquely quite across the broad valley, and apparently 
barring all further progress. From ez-Zuweirah, how- 
ever, we had been able to distinguish, that above and 
beyond these cliffs, the wide plain of the great valley 
continued to run on towards the south as far as the eye 
could reach ; and that the cliffs themselves were indeed 
nothing moi'e than an offket or step, between the low 
Ghor on the north and the higher level of the more 
southern valley.' Along the foot of the cliffs, beyond 
the naked flats, we could everywhere j)erceive a broatl 
tract of verdure ; which we afterwards found to be 
mostly cane-l)i ake, growing on marshes foianed by many 
brackish springs. — Vfc now for the first time learned 
the exact point of division, between the portions of the 
great valley called el-Ghor and el-’Arabah. It consists 
in this line of cliffs ; all the valley on the north as far 
as to the Lake of Tiberius forming the Ghor, while 
el-’Arabah on the south extemls quite to ’Akabah. 
Such was the testimony of all our Arabs, both of the 
Jehalin and Haweitat.- 

Thus fur wc had followed the route of the few 
former travellers, who had passed between Hebron and 
Kerak around the south end of the J)ead Sea." 13nt 
from this poiiit we w'ere about to oUer a new region, 
and follow along a portion of the great valley (no very 


1 Sec above, p. 47b.— Irby and 
j\ran«*lf.s .saw and mention these 
clifis, a.s they passed alon^i’ the south 
end of t]i(‘ sea ; I'r.Tvtds, p. : 
“ The plain opens eonsiderably to 
the south, and is bounded at the 
distance of about ei^flit nnles, bv a 
sandy clitf, from sixty to ei^rfity 
fe(‘t in beijrht, which nni> direeHy 
across and elo.ses ttie, valley of el- 
Gbbr. -- We v cr. told tli.tt tlie 
plain on the toji of this ranp‘ of 
dills, coMtit,ues whole way to 
Me^ T [’Akrhahy] wl hout any in- 


terru])1ion of mountains.” This is 
1h(? only mention of tlu'se tdiffs pre- 
vious to oil!’ visit. 

- I hf're advi.sedly ; be- 

cause' M, de Hertou lias dioseu to 
{rivt? to the southern part of the 
ffH'at valb'y the nann^ of Wady el- 
’Akabali. This name is not known 
amon;^ the .\rabs ; and he had no 
otlier authority than the same Jc- 
halin. 

' S( ('t/en,. and also Irby and 
Mangles and their party. 
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extensive one indeed), into whicli until a few weeks 
before, the foot of no Frank traveller had ever pene- 
trated. The former attractive hypotljesis, whicli had 
been adopted after Burckhardt’s discovery of this val- 
ley, viz. that the Jordan anciently flowed through its 
whole length quite to the Dead Sea, we knew to be 
no longer tenable. * The sagacious doubts of Letronne 
upon this point, founded chiefly on the direction of the 
side valleys from the adjacent mountains as laid down 
upon Laborde’s Map, had been speedily followed by 
the discovery of the depressed level of the Dead Sea ; 
a fact in itself necessarily fatal to the hyjiothesis in 
question." All this was known to me before I left 
Europe. 

We had further learned from Lord Prudhoe in 
Jerusalem, who had just before travel hal from Suez, 
direct to Wady Musa and thence to Hebron, that in 
crossing the ’Arabah, his guides of the Jehalin had 
repeatedly assured him, that its waters in the rainy 
season ail flowed towards the nortb. Such too was 
the subsequent testimony of Bertou ; and our own. 
Aral)', both .lohalin and Haweitat, bad already con- 
firmed tlie report. The main fact therefore of a de- 
scent of the valley towarils the Dead Sea, was already 
established : but of the character of this descent Ave 
as yet knew nothing. There were besides various 
questions respecting the toj)ography of the region, as 
connected with the approach of the Isiaelites to Pal- 


• This hypothesis .set'iiis first, 
to have been su}i*j>v.'^te(l l)v Col. 
Leake, in his Prt'faett to Uuivk- 
hardt’s Travels in ^yria, &e. Lond. 
1822, 4. Letronne c‘rroneoiisly as- 
cribes it to Hitter; for althon<»:h 
the latter speaks of the valley, he 
snys nothiiif^ of the Jordan; Erd- 
kundo, th. ii. pp. 217, 218. Her! 
1818. Letronne in Journal des Sa 
vans, Oct. 1835, p. 59(3. seep Nouv. 


Annales des N'oyaj^res, 1839, tom. 
iii. ]>. 2()4. 

' See Letronne's Paper in the 
Journal d('s Savans, Oct. 1835, pp. 
59(j — G02. Xoiiv. Ann. des Voyaft*es, 
ibhl. ]). 257. se(j. — The observations 
of Moore and Heke, and of Schu- 
bert, by which tlu' d(‘pres.sion of 
the Dead Sea, was first detected, 
were niado in March and April, 
18.37. vSee above, p. 222. 
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estine, wliich we were desirous to investigate ; to say 
nothing of the wonders of Wady Musa, which ever 
since the first report of them by Burckhardt, had 
taken a strong liold of my imagination. It was there- 
fore with a feeling of excited interest, that we now set 
our faces towards tlie south and bent our way along the 
Ghor. 

From this spot at the S. W. corner of the sea, our 
Arabs pointed out a Wady called cl-.fcib in the dis- 
tant range of cliffs, along which they said our road 
would pass. We however coidd make out only a 
slight line of verdure ; marking as we supposed a small 
Wady, by which we were to ascend to the higher level 
of the great valley further south. This point now 
bore about S. 1.-5° somewhat ca.st of the middle of 
the Ghor ; but as the intervening tract of marshy land 
was impassable for the camels, we wore compelled to 
keep along the western side of the Ghor, and thus 
make a large circuit. 

Leaving the corner of the .sea at o’clock, we 
proceeded along the base of Usdum on a course at first 
8. W. The ground all along M'as moist and slippery, 
sticking to our shoes as we walked ; and the naked 
tract on our left was fidl of salt drains, sluggish 
and dead. The mountain continued ail the way to 
exhibit the same formation ; but the salt is here less 
exposed than along the sea. Lumjts of nitre were scat- 
tered along the base ; of which we picked up several, 
one as large as the fist. M e readied the .southern 
end of the ridge at 9" 2.5'. Here and still further 
south, we .saw drift-wood lying in lines as thrown up 
by the sea ; showing tiuit the level of the lake must 
sometimes be not less than ten or fifteen feet higher 
than at ju'cserd. In a few minutes we passed a purl- 
ing rill of beautifully limpid water, coming down from 
nea, .he base of the mountain ; it proved to be salt as 
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the saltest brine, though without any bitter taste. An- 
other similar rill occurred shortly after. 

Where the ridge of Usdum thus terminates, the 
low cliffs and conical hills of marl, which we had seen 
behind it from the mouth of Wady ez-Zuweirah, come 
out again and skirt the western side of the Ghor ; the 
regular limestone mountains lying still an hour or two 
further back. This trending off of Usdum of course 
again increases the breadth of the Ghor, which is 
contracted at tlie extremity of tlie sea ; although ex- 
clusive of the marl cliffs, it is here not so wide as at 
’Ain .Jidy. We now kc))t along at the side of these 
hills on a general course nearly 8. S. W. Ten minutes 
from tlie end of Usdum, a scatterctl vegetation again 
commences on this side of the Ghor ; of which there 
had been no trace along ihe whole extent of the 
mountain. 'I'he tract towards the middle still con- 
tinued naked. Small AV'^adys now came in from 
among the low hills. At 9'' 10' a path was pointed 
out, leading uj) the western mountains at some dis- 
tance south of Zuweirah j it is called Nukb el-Em’az 
iVom the Wady of the same name further on. Two 
other roads still further south were said to come down 
into the Ghor, called cl-Buweib and es-8uleisil ; but 
they are merely Arab paths, not used by caravans. 
By them the Arabs Dhullam and Sa’idiyeh descend 
from the west, to winter in the Ghor, and el-’Ara- 
bah. 

A brackish fountain was on our right at 9*' 55 ' 
called ’Ain el-Bt ida, with a few stunted palm-trees and 
many canes. The stream which flowed from it was 
too salt for the camels to drink. At lO^ o’clock the 
bed of a torrent. Wady el-Em’az, crossed our path, 
coming down from the western mountain ; and beyond 
it, water was springing up in several places, all in- 
cluded under the name el-Beida. Hound about these 
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wet spots are cane-brakes. Indeed the tract watered 
by all these fountains, is covered with shrubs and 
bushes j but it exhibits nowhere arable soil, and was 
now in many places white with salt. The shrubs 
were chiefly the Retem, Tamarisk, Ghurkud, and the 
like. The Ghurkud w'as growing in abundance, as 
around other brackish fountains ; its red berries were 
now just ripe, sweetish and yet slightly acidulous to the 
taste, very juicy and j)leasant, and quite refreshing to 
the heated traveller.' 

Opposite to this part, the naked jxn tion of the Ghor 
seemed to end ; and was succeeded by a broad tract 
of shrubs along (he foot of the southern line of cliffs. 
Two or three large drains, apparently coming from 
Wadys, extended further up ; one of which was on our 
left and nearly parallel to our course. 

We were now approaching the S.AV'. corner of the 
Ghor, where the chalky hills on our right sweep round 
to meet the line of cliff's on the south, which separate the 
Ghor and ’Arabah. These latter, at here seen, appear 
indeed merely as an extension of the I’ormer towards the 
S. E. As we advanced, the drain upon our left proved 
to be the continuation of a broad valley entering the 
Ghor at its S.W. corner, named Wady el-Fikreh. It 
comes from the S. W. near a pass of the mountains 
called es-Siifah ; and its wide bed, strewed with stones 
and furrowed with channels, shows that it occasionally 
brings down large masses of water. In this Wady, 
some hours above and not far north of the pass es- 
Sufah, there was ;;aid to be a fountain of the same 
name, with i)alm-trecs." Crossing the bed of the 
Wady, we came at 11 o’clock to the j)recipitous cliff" 
on its eastern side, which here forms the commence- 


I Sfi a description of the GhTir- - We saw this Wady higher tip 
kud, Vol. I. p. 90 . on onr return, Juno ‘2d. 
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ment of the line of cliffs running obliquely across the 
great valley.' 

We now turned in a general direction S. S. E. 
along the foot of the cliffs. They arc of chalky earth, 
or indurated marl, of the same general character as the 
sides of the valley ez-Zuweirah, and the conical hills 
back of Usdum and along the western side of the Ghor. 
They vary in height, in different jiarts, from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty feet. The face of the cliff's, 
though very steep, is not perpendicular ; and they are 
much furrowed by the rains ; so that the upper part 
presents a jagged apj)earance. All along their base 
are fountains of brackish water, oozing out and form- 
ing a tract of marshy land, overgrown with canes in- 
termingled with shrubs and trees. Tamarisks and 
the Nubk were frequent ; and occasionally there was 
a stunted palm. With the exception of a few naked 
strij)s along brackish drains, the whole breadth of the 
Ghor was here occiq)ied with this s])ecics of verdure. 
Around these and all the other fountains we passed in 
the Ghor, were many tracks of wild swine ; they were 
said t( abound in tlie region, though we saw none. 

Our path lay along the very base of the cliff's, be- 
tween them and the jungle, above the fountains, in 
order to a\oid the marshy ground. One of the foun- 
tains, to which we came at ll ij, o’clock, sends forth a 
fine gushing stream of limj)id water, very nearly pure, 
or at least only slightly brackisli. A broad tract of 
jungle lies below. It is called ’Ain el-’Arus, “ the 
Bride’s Fountain,” and gives its name to all the others. 
'Here we halted for nearly two hours, for rest and in 
order to fill the water-skins for the day and night. 
We sought the shade of the bushes ; but found the heat 
very oppressive ; the thermometer standing at 9^2° F. 

* From tills point tho oustern south-western corner of the sea 
angle of the ridge Usdum, at the ht re N. E, 
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Indeed we were now exposed to the full influence of 
the scorching climate of the Ghoi’.' 

Here we could see the Wady Ghurundel already 
mentioned, which comes down from the eastern moun- 
tains, and enters tlie Ghor just at its S. E. corner. It 
takes its name, according to onr Arabs, from a ruined 
place called Gliiirundel near its head. This was 
doubtless the ancient Arindcla, an e])iscopal city of 
the Tliird Palestine, mentioned along with Areopolis 
and Charak Moab. The names of its bishops appear 
in the signatures of councils ; and it is found still 
marked as a bishop’s see in the latest Nofitice befoi’e the 
time of the crusades.- Both the site and the valley 
escaped the notice of Burckhardt, as he ])assed through 
the mountains. Irby and Mangles visited the site, but 
do not mention the valley. The ruins are situated on 
the slope of a hill near a spring of water, and are of 
con side rabl e ex ten t. ’ 

While we rested at ’Ain el-’Ariis, our Haweitat 
took the opportunity of preparing a warm breakfast. 
They had brought along some flour, or rather meal, of 
wheat and barley, filled with chaff; of which they now 
kneaded a round flat cake of some thickness. This 
they threw into the ashes and coals of a fire they 
had kindled ; and after tine time, brought out a 


> The followinfi* bcarin^-s aiv 
from tho fountain ’Ain (*l-’Arus: 
South-oast anjrlo of I sclinn, N. tio ’ 
E. JVak of the inountains of Moah 
near Khanzirch, X. 7 j ' E. Wady 
et-'j’ufilch, mouth, S. HO' K. Wady 
Ghurundel, mouth, S. twP E. 

- lleland, Pala^st. p. .781. Com- 
pare ihid. pp. ‘2lo 217. 22tt. 220. 
58.‘h Le (^uien, v^riems Christ, iii. 
p. 727. 

‘ frhy and Maiiples, p. d7(>. : 
“ Towards the centre of liie ruins 
are tl e nuiiains of two parallel 
rows of columns, of which three 


are standing* in on(‘ row and two 
in the other; their diameter is two 
feet ; nou(‘ have capitals. Tluu’o 
are also near to this spot, fraj?- 
inents of columns of three feet dia- 
nu’tcr; the ca}>itals app<‘ar to h: / 
had Doric.” — Hurckhardt found 
only the southern Wady Ghurundel, 
heyond Wady Musa ; but was the 
first to sufz^fTt'st tlie identity of this 
nanu? with Arind(*la ; Travels, p. 
441. The northern Cihuruiultd was 
inserti'd on th(‘ map accompanyini?, 
his work, from the information of 
frhy and Manj^les. 
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loaf of bread, as black on the outside as the coals 
themselves, and not much whiter within. After break- 
ing it up small in a dish while still warm, they mixed 
with it some of the butter they had stolen, and thus 
made their meal. Such is the manner of life among 
these sons of the desert ; though the butter was a 
luxury by no means common. On their journies, 
coarse black unleavened bread is the Bedaw)/’s usual 
fare. ‘ 

At 1 " 35', we were again upon the way, keeping 
still along the base of the cliffs on a general course 
S. S. E. but with many curves. At ‘2" 10' there was 
a sort of angle in the line of cliffs ; where they trend 
in general more towards the south-east, but yet with 
a hollow sweep towards the south. 'I'heir tops con- 
tinued serrated and jagged, from the beds of little tor- 
rents coining down from the ’Arabah above. We 
crossed at ‘2" !20' a Wady of this kind, of some size, 
called el-Kuseib. 

At length at ‘2'' 50', we reached the opening of the 
long-expected Wady cl-Jeib, through which we were 
to ascend, 'fo our surprise, it turned out to be, not 
the mere bed of a torrent descending from the higher 
plain of tlie ’Arabah, but a deep broad Wady issuing 
from the south upon the Ghor, and coming down as 
far as the eye could reach between high precipitous 
cliffs, like those along which we had passed. It is in- 
deed the vast drain of all the 'Arabah ; which has 
thus worn for itself in the course of ages a huge chan- 


' Biirckhardt ti ANollt'd from 
boyond Wady Musa across the 
wt'stcrn desert, with Ilasveitut ap- 
parently from the snmtt tribe ns 
ours. “ The fnigalit y of these Jh‘- 
4awm,** he says, “ is without ex- 
aiidple; my compa nions, who walk - 

\OL. II. K 


ed at least five hours every day, 
supported themselves for four and 
twenty hours vith a piece of dry 
black* bread, of about a pound and 
a half weight, without any other 
kind of nourishment.” Travels, 
p. 4:19- 

Iv 
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ne], through the upper plain and the offset of cliffs, to 
the level of the Ghor below.' 

We found here the peculiarity, that the eastern 
bank of this great Wady el-Jeib terminates nearly an 
hour further south j from whicli point the offset, or 
line of cliffs, then runs north of east to the eastern 
mountains at the mouth of Wady Ghuriindel, leaving 
before us a wide open tract belonging to the Gh6r. 
The water-courses from the Wady come down across 
this tract, and pass on through a space without shrubs 
and trees to tlie marshy flats nearer the sea. 

We now turned up along the western bank on a 
course S. S. W. and at .'3| o’clock, were op})osite the 
angle of the eastern bank ; whence the line of cliffs 
runs nearly E. by N. to the foot of the mountains, 
about an hour distant. Here we entered the Wady 
itself, in this part not far from half a mile broad, shut 
in between perpendicular walls of the same chalky 
earth or marl, from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet high, which exclude all view of the country 
and of every object around. The banks indeed are so 
entirely perj)endicidar, that it would be next to im- 
possible to ascend out of the valley on cither side. 
The broad bed of the Wady' is very level, and has to 
the eye but a slight ascent towards the south ; yet it 
bears traces of an immense volume of water, rushing 
along with violence and covering the whole breadth 
of the valley. At its mouth and below, the bed is 
covered with 'I'amarisks (Turfa), and another shrub 
resembling the Ketem but larger, called cl-Ghudhah.' 

« From tho point wlicn* we now corner of the sea, N. Fi. Peak 
stood, viz the western auf^deofthe in the mountains of Moah N. 05^^ 
cliffs at the entrance of Wady el- F. Wady et-Tuf ileh, month, N. 
Jeib, wt* took tin following bear- 8;“/' F. Mouth of Wady Ghurunde^ 
inj^s: ’Ain ('l-*Arus about N. ;3(F W. and south-east corner of the Ghor 
South-vvesi end of l/sduin i\. I.j” W. S. fO ' F. 

» -eastern angle t fFsdum at tile - “ jNomen arboris. Kani, Ap* 
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These bushes soon become fewer, and gradually dis- 
appear. 

We travelled on along this remarkable chasm j which 
was now heated both by the direct and reflected rays 
of the sun, to the temperature of 88° F. The direct 
rays were scorching ; but we avoided them by keep- 
ing within the shadow of the high western bank. At 

4<(y the course of the valley became south ; and 
looking up it, we could distinguish the lone peak of 
Mount Hor in the distance, bearing also south. At .5 
o’clock a branch Wady came in from the west, similar 
in its character to el-Jeib, though much smaller. The 
Arabs called it Wady Ilasb ; and said it had its head 
in the plain of the ’ Arabah, at a place where there is a 
natural pool filled with sweet living water, surrounded 
by much verdure, and, as the Arabs said, with some 
traces of ruins. Beyond this point we began to find 
stones and blocks of porphyry scattered along the 
water-course of the Jeib, brought down by the torrents 
from the mountains further south. Till now the cliff’s 
on earl) side had been so high and unbi'oken, that we 
had ‘icen nothing whatever of the features of the coun- 
try i-ound about ; but here those on our left became 
occasionally lower, and we could perceive the eastern 
mountains, and in them the huge Wady el-Ghuweir 
described by Burckhaidt.' At (i o’clock we halted, 
still in the shade of the high -western bank. Here 
Mount Hor bore S., and the high peak we had before 
noted in the mountains of Moab, N. 51.° E. 

The heat in tlie Wady was so gieat, and the pros- 
peet of the countiy so very limited, that we concluded 
to travel during a part of the night; s. opping now to 
dine and rest, and intending to set off’ again at mid- 

pssimi ad ignem cf. pnnias ligiii ; ' Travols in Syria and th^ Holy 

in aronis prsccipue provcnit. Gol." Land, &e. pp. 409, 410. 

Freyta.g, Lex. Arab. lii. p. ‘> 61 . 50 ?% 

K K 
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night. The evening was warm and still ; we there- 
fore did not pitch our tent, but spread our carpets on 
the sand, and hiy down, not indeed at first to sleep, 
but to enjoy the scene and the associations which 
thronged upon our minds. It was truly one of the 
most romantic desert scenes we had yet met with ; and 
I hardly remember another in all our wanderings, of 
which I retain a more lively impression. Here was 
the deep broad valley in the midst of the ’Arabah, 
unknown to all tlic civilised world, shut in by high 
and singular dirts ; overagainst us were the mountains 
of Edom ; in the distance rose Mount Hor in its lone 
majesty, the spot where the aged prophet-brothers 
took of each other their last farewell ; while above 
our heads was the deep azure of an Oriental sky, 
studded with ininiinerable stars and brilliant constel- 
lations, on which we gazed with a higher interest from 
the bottom of this deep chasm. Near at hand were 
the flashing fires of our party ; the Arabs themselves in 
their wild attire, all nine at su])pcr around one bowl ; 
our Egyptian servants looking on ; one after another 
rising and gliding through the glow of the fires ; the 
Sheikh approaching and saluting us ; the serving of 
coffee ; and beyond all this circle, the j)atient camels 
lying at their ease and lazily chewing the cud. 

The great feature of our journey to-day, was the 
Wady el-Jeib. 'fhe mountain of salt, however re- 
markable and important, had in part been known be- 
fore. But this deej) Wady was wholly new to us and 
unknown to the world ; the great water-course of all 
the valley or ])lain o^ the ’Arabah ; a Wady within a 
Wady.* Our Arabs of the Haweitat were acquainted 

I M. <lo Bdrtoii .speaks of tliis had Ihmbi his p^nidcs) pave it b<^> 
dtM*p watfw-courso only as Wady other namo than cl-Jeib; and the 
eJ -' \rai>;di; and s(‘ejns not to have .same aiipears iinoii Laborde’s map 
Iieard or iind(*rstood the name el- in tlie jiroper place, thoug“h with a 
Yet all our Arabs (who also wrong direction for the valley. 
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with it throughout its whole length ; and assured us 
that it has its commencement far south of Wady 
Musa ; and that in the rainy season, the waters of the 
southern Wady Ghurundel flow ofl* northwards through 
the Jeib to the Dead Sea. Further north, they said, 
it receives the great Wady el-Jerafeh from the western 
desert. 

Another remarkable feature of the region is the 
line of cliffs crossing the whole Ghor, and constituting 
merely the ascent to the higher plain of the ’Arabah. 
From the S. W. corner of the Ghbr to the mouth of 
Wady el-Jcib we travelled two hours ; and from thence 
to the S. E. corner is an hour or more further. The 
cliff's thus form an irregular curve, sweeping across the 
Ghor in something like a .segment of a circle, the chord 
of which would be about six or seven geographical 
miles in length, extcndin<>' obli(juely nearly from N. 
W. to S. E — This remarkable line of cliff's, in the ab- 
sence of any better suggestion, I am inclined to regard 
as the “Ascent of Akrabbim;” to which the south- 
easter'i border of Judah was to be drawn from the 
Dead Sea, “from the bay that looketh southward,” 
and was thence to pass on to Zin and Kadesh-l>ar- 
nea.‘ 

f^F^edncsdaij, Majf 30th. 'Fen minutes after mid- 
night we were again upon our camels. The moon had 
set, and all was dark ; the night-breeze cool and re- 
freshing. All was still as the grave ; nor did the noise- 
less tread of the camels in the sand break in at all 
upon the silence. As we advanced, the banks of the 
Wady became gradually lower ; and at 2 o’clock the 
country apparently opened around. I watched with 
interest the dawning of the morning star ; at length 
about 3 o’clock it burst at nnee o'^'r the eastern moun- 
tains, radiant wdth brightne.ss. We now seemed to be 

I Nuni. xxxiv. .1, 4. Josh. xv. 2, S. 

K K 3 
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leaving the bed of Wady el-Jeib ; and fearing to lose 
some important observation, we halted and waited for 
daybreak. Lying down upon the sand, we slept 
sweetly for an hour ; and at 4'* SO' proceeded on our 
way. 

The bed of the Jeib, where we thus left it, was still 
large ; but the banks were of moderate height ; the 
eastern indeed had nearly disappeared. The Wady 
here came down from the S. W. while our course 
was now nearly S. W. Mount Hor bore at first due 
south, and then gradually 8. i E. We were now upon 
the plain, or rather the rolling desert of the ’Arabah ; 
the surface was in general loose gravel and stones, 
every where furrowed and torn with the beds of tor- 
rents. A more frightful desert it luid hardly been our 
lot to behold. Now and then a lone shrub of the Ghii- 
dah was almost the oidy trace of vegetation. Look- 
ing across the ’Arabah towards the west, the prospect 
was not more cheering, except the small spots of ver- 
dure around two fountains; one, el-Weibeh* at the 
foot of the western mountains ; and the other, el-Hufeiry 
more in the plain further nortli. 'fhe mountains be- 
yond presented a most uninviting and hideous aspect; 
precipices and naked conical peaks of chalky and 
gravelly formation, rising one above another without 
a sign of life or vegetation. 

On our left, as we proceeded, a long low range of 
reddish rocks, called Hiiinra Eediin, ran parallel to the 
eastern mountains in front of the Wady el-Ghuweir. 
These rocks are at some distance from the mountains, 
and a large tract of the plain lies behind them. We 
could look over them, and .see the break formed by the 
Ghnweir. The waters of this Wady issuing upon the 
plain behind the Humra Fedan, do not run to the Jeib ; 

' Thid fountain is on tlm direct Hebron. We visited it on our re- 
' t»cd between Wady Musa and turn, June 2d. 
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but were said to form another similar channel nearer 
to the mountain, called el Butahy, which enters the 
Ghor near its S. E, corner. 

As the sun rose over the eastern mountains, the 
two Arabs (Jehalin), who were walking by our side, 
repeated a few words of prayer, consisting of little 
more than the ordinary Muhammedan confession : 
“ God is most Great, and Muhammed is his prophet !” 
They admitted that they did not usually pray, except 
when in company with some one who could lead them. 
In their tribe only some ten or fifteen, they said, could 
pray of themselves. Our Sheikh Hussan had never 
known a Bcdawy who could read ; he had only heard 
that there are some far in the east. 

After crossing manv small water-courses and gul- 
lies in the plain, we struck at 7 o’clock and followed 
up a large shallow M ady, comirig down before us in 
the direction of our course, called M’ady el-Buweiri- 
deh, from a fountain in it higher uj). Several ridges 
of low hills, composed of sand or rather of gravel, run 
occasionally from E. to \V. in the plain. At 7'‘ 30' 
there was a larger range of such hills extending quite 
across the ’Arabah ; sonic of which arc not less than 
one hundred feet in height. Wady el-Jeib, as we 
found later, passes down at the west end of this ridge ; 
the valley in which we were now travelling finds its 
way through them near the eastern end ; our course in 
it verging more south-easterly towards the mountains. 
Here a shrub was now and then to be seen, and a few 
large Seyal-trecs. 'I'he Wady conducted us at length 
to a region of several springs, at one of which we 
stopped at 8'' d-O', for breakfast and rest. All these 
springs are called ’Ain el-Buweirideh ; they are sur- 
rounded by cane-brakes ; among which are mingled 
tamarisks, willows, a few stunted palms, an abundance 
of the Ghurkud, with other shrubs of the desert. 

i: K 4 
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The fountain which we lialted was not large ; 
yet a rivulet flowed out from the thicket and ran 
for some distance down the valley. The water was 
sweet ; but like all desert fountains had a sickly hue, 
as if it could bless nothing with fertility. Finding 
here no convenient shade, we set up the top of our 
tent, to shield us from the intolerable heat of the sun. 
The south wind, which at early dawn was cool and 
pleasant, had already become a burning Sirocco ; the 
thermometer, as we stopped, stood in the shade at 
96° F. The violence and glow of the wind increased ; 
so that at 12 o’clock the thermometer had risen to 
102 ° F. It being difficult in such circumstances either 
to write or sleep, and our Arabs wishing to go on, we 
concluded to proceed j and found ourselves actually 
less uncomfortable in travelling, than wc had been in 
lying still. 

The usual road to \Fady INIusa from this (juarter 
passes uj) from the ’iVrabah through Wady er-lluba’y, 
and so around Mount llor, entering Wady Musa from 
the S. W. But our wish and ))lau had ever been, if 
possible, to aj)})roach the place from the east, so as to 
enter by the celebrated chasm in the mountain on that 
side. On proposing this to our guides, they made no 
objections ; but said it Avould be necessary to ascend 
the mountains by a pass further north, which they 
called Nemela. i'hcy said too this route would bring 
us more in contact with the Arabs of the mountains, 
and our arrival would be more generally known ; but 
as their tribe was now on good terms with the latter, 
and we moreover had with «is several of the Ilaweitat 
belonging to a kindred clan, there seemed to be no 
cause for apprehension in this circumstance. We in- 
deed proposed to them, to take a still more northern 
route and carry us to Shobek j but this they declined, 
saying the people of that place and of the country fur- 
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ther north were at war with the Jehalin, so that the 
latter could not venture into their territory. We there- 
fore decided to ascend by the pass of Nemela. 

Leaving ’Ain el-Buweirideh at 12'' 50', we proceeded 
up the same Wady on a course S. S. E., having a 
line of sand-hills on our right. The wind continued 
to increase in violence and heat, and the atmosphere 
was now full of dust and sand j the glow of the air 
was like the mouth of a furnace. Except in the 
bed of the Wady, the surface was every where loose 
sand. At half-past two, after passing a high sand-hill 
on our left, we reached the foot of tlie gentle slope, 
which in this part skirts the base of the line of moun- 
tains. This is covered with debris, chiefly blocks of 
porphyry, among which the camels ])icked their way 
with difficulty. I at first supposed these to have been 
brought down from the Wady and the pass before us ; 
but as the air cleared a little, we could see that the 
same gentle slope extends regularly along the base of 
the mountain, for a great distance north and south, 
covered in like manner with stones. The Sirocco was 
now at the height of its fury; the atmosphere was thick, 
so that the sun was no longer visible ; nor could we see 
the mountains close before us. 

We gradually ascended this slope S. E. by S., and 
at o’clock reached the first low hills, forming the 
outskirts of the mountain. These are of loose lime- 
stone, or rather a yellowish argillaceous rock, low- 
cones and ridges lying in front of the steep mass of 
the mountain, which is of dark porphyry. Passing up 
through these by a ravine, of which the ^\'ady wc had 
ascended forms the continuation, we came at 4 o’clock 
to the masses of porphyry, with Idgh pointed cliffs. 
Here the Wady turns S., and ascends between the 
porphyr}- and limestone formations. Half an hour 
afterwards, we began to get more among the porphyry 
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cliffs ; a lofty one on the left was capped with sand- 
stone. At 4)'' 50' a short turn of the ravine towards the 
left brought us into the body of the mountain ; and at a 
quarter past 5 o’clock we reached the foot of the long, 
wild, romantic pass of Nemela. 

The path led at first along ravines, and then up the 
face of steep rocks and promontories ; the main ascent 
being along a projecting point of the mountain, between 
two vast chasms. The porphyry here runs up into 
slender ragged needles, some of them lofty and sharp. 
The sides of the ravines and cliffs are dotted to their 
tops with shrubs and herbs, many of tliem fragrant ; 
so that the air was filled with odours. The appear- 
ance of the region indicated that there had been an 
abundance of rain. Indeed, the whole aspect of these 
mountains is much less rude and desert than those 
west of the ’Arabah. In the vallies were various trees 
and shrubs, the Seyid, Butm, and the like, and also 
the lletcm in great quantity, all very large. On the 
rocks above we found the junij)er-trce, Arabic 'Ar'ar^; 
its berries have the appearance and taste of the common 
juniper, except that there is more of the aroma of the 
pine. 'These trees were ten or fifteen feet in height j 
and hung upon the rocks even to the summits of the 
cliffs and needles. 

This pass is longer than that of ’Ain Jidy j but not 
in itself difficult. After a slow and toilsome ascent 
of an hour and a quarter, we reached the top, and 
came out upon a small spot of table-land, or little 
basin ; a tract of yellow sandstone ca])ping the porphyry, 
and sprinkled with odoriferous herbs, affording fine 
pasturage for the camels. Here, at o’clock, we en- 

’ This is the He- Th(? ‘juniper* of the same trans- 
brew AroeVj Jer. xlviii. 6.; lation is the Retem; see above, 

where i)oth the English version Vol. I. p. 299. Celsus, Hierobot. 
and Luther read incorrectly heath. 
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camped for the night, after a very long day’s journey, 
excessively fatigued, and glad to have escaped the 
scorching blasts of the ’Arabah. The tempest had 
abated, and the air became gradually clear ; by sun- 
set the thermometer had fallen to F. and a pleasant 
breeze came from the N.W. From the plain of 
the 'Arabah we suyiposed we had not ascended less 
than two thousand feet ; the height of the pass alone 
being about fifteen hundred feet. 

Thursday, MayS\st. Not having before us a long 
day’s journey, we rested for a time this morning, in 
order to write up our journals. The air had become 
clear ; and from a hillock on the very brow of the 
precipice, we enjoyed a magnificent view of the ’Ara- 
bah and of the western desert and mountains. All 
before us was indeed a perfect desert ; but beyond el- 
’Arabah we recognised with delight our old acquaint- 
ances of that region, the great Wady el-Jerafeh and 
the blufli’ el-Mukrah.‘ We could distinctly see the 
Jenifeh as it enters el-’ Arabah from the S. W. and also 
for some distance up its course ; a broad valley or 
pk in, ay>parently a mile in width, the middle of its 
mouth bearing S. 80 ° W. In this part and further 
south, the ascent from the ’Arabah to the western 
desert seemed comparatively not great ; the banks of 
the Jerafeh, as seen from this point, did not appear 
very high. We had now learned enough of the region, 
to understand why the Jerafeh and all the Wadys 
which drain the western desert, should run towards the 
north ; a fact which at first had appeared very sin- 
gular.* 

Directly h.eyond the mouth of the Jerafeh, and some- 
what back from the brow of the 'Arabah, the bluff 
el-Mukrah was seen, forming the S. E. angle of the 


• See Vol. I. pp. ‘261. 264, 265. 294. &c. 


2 See Vol. I. p. 266. 
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mountainous region further north, and bearing also 
about S. 80° W. In the north-western quarter all was 
a tract of desert mountains, lower than those on which 
we stood, and seeming to have only a gradual descent 
into the ’Arabah ; though, as we afterwards found, this 
was a deception, the descent being by ledges or off- 
sets, with comparatively level tracts between. A pass 
into these mountains, north of el-Miiktcih, was pointed 
out, called el-Mirzaba ; but none of our guides had 
ever been in that region, and knew little more of it 
than ourselves. 

Towards the south, the direction of a small foun- 
tain, ’Ain Melihy, was pointed out, at the mouth of a 
short Wady south of the ./erafeh. In the same quar- 
ter, we could distinctly perceive Wady el-.Ieib winding 
along the middle of the ’Arabah from the south, 
and at length sweeping off N. W. as if to meet the 
Jerafeh ; and having received tliis AVady, it again 
winds N. E. and afterwards north-westerly, so as to 
pass el-Weibch at the foot of the western mountains. 
Here our gviides of the Haweitat again assured us, that 
the waters of the southern Wady (jhiirundel flow 
northwards through cl-Jeib ; and we had no reason to 
distrust the accuracy of their information ; for the 
whole appearance of the ’Arabah and of the Jcib 
winding through it far south of the Jerafeh, led very 
naturally to the same conclusion. 

On our left. Mount Hor was seen standing out 
alone among the front cliffs of the eastern mountains. 
Its form is a cone irregularly truncated, having three 
ragged points or peaks ; of which that on the north- 
east is the highest, and has upon it the Muhammedan 
Wely or tomb of Aaron. This is called among the 
Arabs Neb} Harun ; and gives name to the mountain. 
It now bore about S. 10° W. 

We set off from the head of the pass of Neraela at 
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8^ o’clock ; and leaving the little basin where we had 
encamped, descended for a time to cross a deep Wady, 
and then ascended gradually along other ravines. On 
our left at some distance, was a high fantastic cliff of 
sandstone based on porphyry ; and before us in the 
east, a long high ridge of table-land. Our general 
course was now S. E. The shrubs, studding the moun- 
tains to their very top, continued green ; and large 
trees of the juniper became quite common in the Wadys 
and on the rocks. Ail was here rugged and wild ; the 
air clear and cool ; and the wJiole scene romantic and 
exhilarating. I’or all the Wadys and the ridges be- 
tween, we could learn no other name than Nemela ; 
which our Arabs applied promiscuously to the whole 
district. As we continued gradually to ascend, the 
tops of the clifts and ridges became sandstone, while 
the body of the mountain remained still of porphyry. 

In crossing a broad low ridge, we came suddenly at 
9" 25' upon a deep chasm in the sandstone rock, which 
proved to be the head of a narrow Wady running off 
S. S. W. shut in by almost perpendicular walls. Look- 
inr down into it, we perceived its bed full of the Difleh 
or Oleander ' in full bloom, forming with its myriads 
of large red blossoms a striking contrast to the desert 
rocks around. We saw this plant here for the first 
time. It is very abundant in these mountains j but 
we met with it nowhere else, until we reached the 
shores of the Lake of Tiberias and the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

Descending into the Wady, we followed it with dif- 
ficulty, and found rain-water in two places standing in 
the rocks. 'I’his valley bore also in the mouths of our 
Arabs the name of Nemela. After nearly half an hour 
at (O'* 50') it went oft’ more S. W. through a narrow 


I Nerium Oleander, Spreiip’el, Hist. Rei Hcrbar. i. p. •25’2. 
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gorge ; and, as I suppose, finds its way down to the 
foot of the pass by which we had ascended. We here 
turned up a side-valley S. E. still called Nemela ; the 
oleanders and junipers continuing all the way. The 
country became more open ; and as we got higlier, traces 
of ancient terraces and former cultivation began to ap- 
pear, though the soil was slight and poor. At 10:|; 
o’clock we were fully among the sandstone formation ; 
the porphyry entirely disappeared ; and the Wadys be- 
came of less rapid descent. Half an hojir later, we 
came out upon the rocky ridge at the head of this 
Wady Nemela ; and found ourselves upon a circular 
plateau or basin, once partially tilled, surrounded by 
low weather-worn cliffs of sandstone. 

After crossing this tract, we entered from it at lli> 
20' a chasm in the eastern range of cliffs, called es-Sik ; 
though it has little resemblance to the Sik of Wady 
Musa. The breadth is irregular, varying from fifty 
to some two hundred feet ; the rocks ujton the sides 
are perpendicular, and perhaps a hundred feet in height. 
Its course is about .S. E. by S. The bed of a tor- 
rent comes down through it ; and along with some 
slight traces of tillage, it was crowded with a luxuriant 
growth of oleanders, Retem, juniper, oak, and also of 
Zaknam, a shrub similar in size and appearance to 
the oleander. Five minutes before reaching the further 
end, there was on the right a niche, or rather a large 
tablet, hewn high up in the rock, exhibiting a pe- 
destal in relief, with two slender ])yramids or obelisks 
upon it. There is no inscription ; except a Greek 
scrawl in red paint, now illegible, apparently the work 
of some casual visitor in by-gone times. The tablet 
may not improbably have been intended as a sepulchral 
monument.' 

' This tablf't is mentionod hy tliis routo after leaving A^a^^y 
1 >rd Lindsay, who passed hy Musa. 

4 
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We emerged from the Sik at Ilf o’clock into a 
new region, called Sutuh Beida, “ White Plains,” a 
broad uneven open tract or valley running S. by W., 
having on the right the naked sandstone ridge through 
which we had passed, and on the left a high sloping 
mountain-ridge without precipices, sprinkled with her- 
bage to the top. On this declivity are traces of tillage, 
and also olive-trees, around the little village of Dib- 
diba, not far up the side ; we were opposite to it at 12 
o’clock. More towards the south, isolated groups of 
sandstone rocks and cliffs are scattered in the open 
tract; and beyond them is Wady Musa. The waters 
of the northern part of the plain flow off through the 
Sik behind us ; while those further south find their 
way to Wady Musa, which there crosses the tract 
from east to west. The soil of the plain seemed poor; 
and there was only a scanty tillage. A few people 
were reaping and gleaning a miserable crop of wheat 
sown among the shrubs ; the stalks were hardly a foot 
high, few and far between. Near by was a threshing- 
floor ; but the crop seemed hardly to merit so much 
trouble. A few Bedawin were also pasturing their 
flocks. We halted at 12'' 10' and purchased a sheep ; 
offering for it forty piastres, which at fiist was I’e- 
fused, but afterwards taken. We wished to provide a 
good supper for our Arabs this evening in Wady Musa, 
in order to part with our Ilaweitat on good terms on 
the morrow. 

The poor people whom we here found were at the 
least possible remove from savage life. In one party, 
consisting mostly of females, there was a man entirely 
naked, except a r.ag around his loins ; and most of the 
children had only a like covering for their nakedness. 
This man was armed witli a gun and knife, and looked 
fierce and savage. In tins quarter we saw two or three 
small tombs in the sandstone, rocks. 
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From this spot we sent oflF our servants and lug- 
gage direct to Wady Musa ; their course was S. by 
W., crossing obliquely several narrow Wadys which 
run into Wady Musa at points further west ; and then 
following down another, to enter near the eastern quar- 
ter. We in the mean time took a route more to the 
left, in order to approach from the east through the 
magnificent Sik or chasm. Setting off at 12^ o’clock, 
our course was about south, along the base of the 
ttiountain on our left, and so around its south-western 
end ; thus passing above or across the heads of several 
Wadys rinining S. to Wady Musa. At 2 o’clock 
we saw the ruined structure in Wady Musa, bearing 
S.W. about three quarters of an hour distant; while 
at the same time the village of Eljy bore S. S. E., dis- 
tant rather more than an hour. The body of the 
regular mountain on our left appeared to be limestone ; 
a formation still higher and further back than the sand- 
stone'; though the base in this part, and the Wadys 
on our right, were of the latter. This ap])ears to 
be the mountain on wliich Irby and Mangles and 
their companions encamped for several days, before 
they could enter Wady Musa ; from it they could sec 
that place in the south, and the village of Dibdiba 
below them towards the west.' 

We were now higher than Wady Musa, and were 
indeed traversing the co[) of the broad sandstone ridge, 
which extends from below this end of the mountain 
of Dibdiba southwards, forming the eastern barrier 
through which the ravine of the Sik leads to the former 
ydace. We soon had u])on our right a similar narrow 
chasm, sunk deep in the rocky surface over which we 

‘ BiireHiiir'’? f-a^'s tliat “tlii! tombs aro excavated ” in theyalley 

rocks above l^ljy are calcareoiis, furtlier west. Travels in Syria, &c. 

and till' sandstone does not begin i». 1:12. 

leitil the point where the first - Travels, pp. 386. 388. 
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were passing, and not more than twenty or thirty feet 
in breadth ; this I suppose to be the ravine marked on 
the plan of Wady Musa, as entering at the N.E. cor- 
ner. At 20' we came opposite a ruined fortress on 
the other side of this chasm, situated just on the brink, 
and looking down into the depths below. It is of 
considerable extent, with pointed arches and imperfect *' 
masonry, apparently of Saracenic construction. From 
our position near it. Mount Hor bore S. 72° W. and 
Eljy S. 35° E. The particular object of this castle 
we could not perceive ; as it seems to guard no ap- 
proach to Wady Musa, nor to any other place of im- 
portance. Perhaps it was an outpost of the former 
fortress of Shobek towards the south. I am not aware 
tluit it has yet been noticed by travellers.' 

Eljy was now before us, and ap))eared like a good- 
sized village on the western declivity of another long 
limestone mountain ; it lies on a point or promontory 
between two Wadys which unite at the foot. Ac- 
cording to llurckhardt, it “ conbiins between two and 
three hundred houses, and is enclosed by a stone wall 
wi^h thrc'e regular gates ; a few large hewn stones 
dispersed over the present town, indicate the existence 
of an ancient city on the spot.”' The slopes around 
are t<'rraced and cultivated. In the northern Wady, 
about twenty minutes above the village, is a copious 
spring issuing from under the rock. This is ’Ain Musa. 
The brook which runs from it, receives further down 
a rivulet from the southern Wady and also some other 
springs ; and flowing down the valley westward, forms 
the stream of Wady Musa From ’Ain Musa, accord- 

' Unless porhuiis it, be the Beit also “ some large pieces of saline 
el-Karni, mentioned by Irby and marble.” Travels, pp. 4*20, 421. — 
Mangles, as seen from their camp Irby and Mangles estimate the 
above Dibdiba ; but in what direc- lionses at “not more than forty or 
tion they do not :iay. Travels, p. lifty ; ” p. 404. Burckhardt seems 
425. ' to me to be nearer the truth ; though 

» The same traveller saw here we did not enter the village. 

VOL. II. U I- 
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ing to Burckhardt, a broad valley w'inds upwards in a 
southern direction for two hours and a quarter ; at the 
extremity of which, on high ground, are the ruins of an 
ancient city, now called Butahy. * 

We came to the valley with the brook at 2-^ o’clock, 
at some distance below Eljy, and just at the point 
• where it becomes narrower by entering among sand- 
stone rocks, connected with the broad ridge which we 
had just traversed. Above this point the Wady is wide 
And fertile, and was now covered with grain. Just 
before descending into it, we had in a group of low 
whitish rocks, on our right, the first im))ortant tomb 
in this quarter, mentioned also by Irby and Mangles." 
It consists of a square court cut in the rock, with its 
eastern front built up in masonry ; on the inner w'all of 
the rock is a facade and a door leading to a chamber 
with niches, behind which is a smaller room. On each 
side of the court are low j)orticos with Doric columns. 
In a small group of rocks near by, I noticed steps 
leading to the top ; and mounting them, I found a 
tomb sunk in the rock, with apparently no entrance 
except from above. 

Descending into tlie valley, we followed it west- 
wards along the fine little brook, skirted with an 
abundance of oleanders now in full blossom. The 
valley becomes shut in by sandstone cliffs, at first forty 
or fifty feet high, leaving between them a space of 
about fifty yards for the breadth of the ravine. Hero 
is the commencement of this wonderful necropolis. 
The tombs begin immediately on the right } on the left 
there are none for some distance further down. After 
passing the fa 9 ades of several sepulchres, which any- 
where else would be objects of great curiosity, my at- 
tention was arrested by three tombs on the right, which 
at once transported me back to the valley of Jehoslia- 

1 ^" ' 1 ravels, pp. 420.433, 43*^1. - Page 405. 
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pliat. They are isolated masses of rock, about fifteen 
or twenty feet square, which have been cut away from 
the adjacent cliffs of reddish sandstone, leaving a pas- 
sage of several feet between. In one of them, at the 
bottom, is a small sepulchral chamber with a low door. 
Another is ornamented with columns too much defaced 
to distinguish the order ; but has apparently no en- ' 
trance unless from above, like the tomb above de- 
scribed. These monuments differ from those of Absa- 
lom and Zechariah cliiefly in the upper part or roof, 
which is here flat ; and in the fact, that the sides are 
drawn in sliglitly from the perpendicular, in the Egyp- 
tian style, so that the top is somewliat narrower than 
the base. These tliree tombs are mentioned only by 
Burckhardt ; who also speaks of two others somewhat 
similar, on the road leading from Wady Musa to Mount 
Hor.‘ 

A little further down upon the left, in the face of 
the cliffs, is a tomb with a front of six Ionic columns. 
Directly over this is another sepulchre, the front of 
which, above the door, bears as an ornament four slen- 
de; pyramids sculptured in the same rock, producing a 
singular effect. This appears to be the only instance 
of the kind among all this vast variety of tombs. The 
tabU^t we had seen in the Sik of Nemela bears a re- 
semblance to if"; and pyramids, we are told, surmounted 
in like manner the sepulchres of Helena at Jerusalem, 
and of the Maccabees at Modin.'* Here then appears 
to be another link, connecting the later sepidchral archi- 
tecture of Palestine with that of the adjacent Arabia 
Petnea. 

The valley contracts more and move, and the cliffs 
become higher, presenting on eaeij side a street of 

^ Pages 422. 129. ^ See above, p. 328. Also Vol. L 

^ See above, p. 310. pp. 330, 337. 
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tombs. Tlie rocks are of red sandstone. After fifteen 
minutes (at 3 o’clock) we came to a spot where the 
ravine opens out into a small area, apparently wholly 
shut in by rocky walls about eighty feet high, except 
on the side by which we entered. Here an Arab boy 
w^as watching his flock of sheep. The brook bends a 
little to the right, and approaching tJie opposite wall of 
rock, disappears in a narrow cleft, hardly pex’ceptible at 
first to the eye of a casual observer ; being concealed 
in part by a projection of the cliffs. Here is the 
opening of the terrific chasm, whicJi anciently formed 
the only avenue to the city on this side. This is the 
Sik of Wady Musa. 

A few steps beyond the entrance, a noble arch is 
thi'own acioss high up from one precipice to the other, 
with niches sculptured in the I'ock beneath each end, 
ornamented with jxilasters and jxrobably intended for 
statues. It was constructed doubtless as an ornament 
over the entrance of this singular gallery ; it may, or 
may not, have been an arch of triumph. Just below 
this spot we measured the width of the Sik, twelve feet. 
This is the narrowest part ; though it hardly becomes 
in any place more than three, or at the most four times 
this width. The rocks are all of reddish sandstone, 
perpendicular on both sides ; and in some places they 
overhang the jxassage, so as almost to shut out the light 
of the sky. In other parts they have apparently been 
cut away by hand. Indeed, the whole vast mass of rock 
seems as if originally rent asunder by some great con- 
vulsion of nature, leaving behind this long, narrow, 
winding, magnificent chasm. 

The height of the rocks at first is eighty or a hun- 
dred feet; the bottom has a rajxid descent, and the 
sides become higher towards the west, varying from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred, or perhaps two 
bunded and fifty feet. I doubt whether any part of 
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these or the adjacent cliffs rises to the height of three 
hundred feet. We gave particular attention to this 
point, and repeated our observations the next day ; 
because the elevation of the sides of the Sik and of the 
surrounding cliffs, appears to have been greatly exag- 
gerated in the reports of travellers.' 

The limpid brook flowed at this time along the 
whole distance, watering a thicket of oleanders in full 
bloom, and so abundant as almost to block up the pas- 
sage. Wild figs also and tamarisks grow out of the 
rocks here and there ; and the vines of creeping plants 
hung in festoons along the walls. The great body of 
the water, especially in the rainy season, was perhaps 
anciently carried off by some different way ; at other 
times it was distributed in aqueducts, the remains of 
which arc still to he seen. A channel for the water, 
cut in the rock, runs upon the left near the level of the 
ground ; and a conduit of earthen pipes four or five 
inciics in diameter, let into the rock and cemented, is 
carried along high up on the right hand precipice. 
Both of these are now in ruins. 

/lie bottom of the passage was anciently paved 
with squared stones, which still remain in various 
places. Along the sides are seen, here and there, 
niches, and also tablets hewn smooth in the rock, 
where once ])crhaps stood busts or sUitues, or the 
words of an inscription. The Sik winds much ; run- 
ning at first west, then south-west, then north-west, 
and so continuing to vary between S. W. and N. W. 
until near the end, where its course is again west. At 
some of these turns, similar chasms come in from the 
sides ; show'ing that the whole mass of rock is rent to 

^ Mi‘. Lcj»:li gives the height Rurekliardt alone seems to have 
from 200 to 500 feet ; May 20th. kept his right mind, and estimates 
Irby and Mangles, from 400 to 700 the rocks at the beginning of the 
feet; p. 414. Mr. Stephens from Sik at about 80 feet in height ; pp. 
500 to 1000 feet ; vol. ii. p. 70. 422, 420. 
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the bottom by like clefts in all directions. It is the 
same broad sandstone ridge, the top of which we had 
traversed in approaching Eljy. 

The character of this wonderful spot, and the im- 
prcssion which it makes, arc utterly indescribable ; and 
I know of nothing which can present even a faint 
idea of them. I had visited the strange sandstone 
lanes and streets of Adersbach, and wandered with 
delight through the romantic dells of the Saxon Switz- 
erland ; both of whicli scenes might be supposed to 
afford the nearest parallel ; yet they exhibit few points 
of comparison. All here is on a grander scale of 
savage, yet magnificent sublimity. AVe lingered along 
this superb approach, proceeding slowly and stop])ing 
often, forgetful of every thijig else, and taking for the 
moment no note of time. The length is a large mile ; 
we were forty minutes in passing through in this de- 
sultory manner. As we drew near the western end, 
the sun-light began to break in upon the rugged crags 
before us. Here the Sik terminates, opening nearly 
at right angles into a similar though broader Wady or 
chasm, coming down from the south and ])assing off 
north-west. 

All at once the beautiful facade of the Khiiznch, 
in the western precipice, opj)osite the mouth of. the 
Sik, burst upon our view, in all the delicacy of its first 
chiselling, and in all the freshness and beauty of its 
soft colouring. I had seen various engravings of it, 
and read all the descri})tions ; but this was one of the 
rare instances, where the truth of the reality surpassed 
the ideal anticipation. It is indeed most exquisitely 
beautiful ; and nothing I had seen of architectural ef- 
fect in Home, or Thebes, or even Athens, comes up to 
it in the first imjnession. It does not bear criticism 
as to l(s architecture; fhough this at least is symmetri- 
cal, y, The broken pediment and other ornaments are 
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not all in a pure style ; and if seen in a different land, 
or without the accompaniments by which it is sur- 
rounded, it would perhaps excite little admiration. 
But here, its position as a portion of the lofty mass of 
coloured rock overagainst the imposing avenue ; its 
wonderful state of preservation ; the glow and teint 
of the stone ; and the wild scenery around ; all are 
unique, and combine into a power of association and im- 
pression, which takes complete possession of the mind. 
One column the portico alone is broken away ; yet 
such is the symmetrical effect of the whole, that this 
deficiency does not at first strike the eye. 

I was perfectly fascinated with this splendid work 
of ancient art in this wild spot ; and the idea of it was 
uppermost in my mind during the day and all the 
night. In the morning, I returned and beheld it again 
witJi increased admiration. There it stands, as it lias 
stood for ages, in beauty and loneliness *, the genera- 
tions which admired and rejoiced over it of old, have 
passed away; the wild Arab, as he wanders by, re- 
gards it with stupid indifference or scorn ; and none 
are left, but strangers from far distant lands, to do it 
reverence. Its rich roseate teints, as I bade it fare- 
weff, were lighted up and gilded by the mellow beams 
of the morning sun ; and I turned away from it at 
length, with an impression, which will be effaced only 
at fleath. 

The name el-Khuzneh given by the Arabs to this 
edifice, signifies ‘ the treasure ; ’ which they ascribe to 
Pharaoh, and suppose to be contained in the urn 
crowning the summit of its ornamented front, a hun- 
dred feet or more above the ground. Their only in- 
terest indeed in all these monuments, is to search for 
hidden treasures ; and as they find nothing elsewhere, 
they imagine tliem to be deposited in this urn, which 
to them is inaccessible. It bears the marks of many 

1. n 4 
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musket-balls, which they have fired at it, in the hope 
of breaking it in pieces, and thus obtaining the ima- 
gined treasure. 

The interior of tlie structure by no means corre- 
sponds to its imposing exterior. From the vestibule, 
the door leads into a plain lofty room excavated from 
the rock, the sides smooth, but without ornament. 
Behind this is another room of less size ; and small 
lateral chambers are found on each side, opening from 
the large room and from tlie vestibule. Was this a 
temple, or merely a dwelling for the dead ? There is 
nothing in the monument itself to determine this ques- 
tion ; but if any of the wonderful structures of this 
place may be considered as temples, I should regard 
this as one. — Here, as the central point of interest in 
Wady Musa, we inscribed our names upon the inner 
wall, in company with those of the few Europeans and 
the single American who had preceded us ; as we Jiad 
done before in the tombs of Thebes, and on the sum- 
mit of the great pyramid. 

The brook now fiows along the somewhat broader 
Wady towards the N.W. The dills continue on both 
sides lofty and per})endicular. They are filled with 
innumerable tombs ; in which the chambers are usu- 
ally small ; while the fa9adcs exhibit great variety, 
and are sometimes large and magnificent. Burck- 
hardt justly remarks, that there are probably “ no two 
sepulchres in Wady Musa perfectly alike ; on the con- 
trary they vary greatly in size, shape and embellish- 
ments. In some places three sepvdchrcs arc excavated 
one over the other ; and the side of the mountain is so 
perpendicular, that it seems impossible to approach 
the uppermost.” ' The most common form of the fa- 
9ades, in this part, is perha2)s a truncated pyramid, 
with a pilaster on each side, and an ornamented jjor- 


' Page 427. 
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tal in the middle. Some fronts are plain ; others 
again are ornamented with columns and friezes and 
pediments ; all sculptured in relief upon the face of 
the rock. 

One ornament, apparently peculiar to the archi- 
tecture of this place, struck us by its singularity. In 
the upper part of some of the fa9ades, instead of a 
pediment, two flights of steps, from four to six, diverg- 
ing from the centre, arc carried up to each corner; 
and then a horizontal line or cornice runs between the 
upper steps. In this part of the valley is the tomb, 
described by Laborde as having on its architrave a 
Greek inscription. I sought for this next day ; hut 
under the circumstances in tvhich we were then placed, 
was not able to find it. 

The valley now makes a slight bend towards the 
north, and opens to a wider breadth ; while the cliffs 
on each side are lower and less abrupt. Here, on the 
left, is the theatre, wholly hewn out of the live rock ; 
the diameter of the bottom is one hundred and twenty 
feet' ; with thirty-three rows of scats, rising one above 
another in the side of the cliff behind. Above the 
seats a row of small chambers is excavated in the cir- 
cle of the rock, looking down upon the scene below. 
Burckhardt estimates it as capable of containing three 
thoiisand persons. This seems to me too low a num- 
ber ; for each row of scats would probably contain on 
an average more than one hundred persons. The 
theatre fronts towards the E. N. E. The cliffs on 
each side arc full of tombs ; while in front, along the 
face of the eastern clifl’s, the eye of the sjiectator rests 
on a multitude of the largest and most splendid sepul- 
chres. Strange contrast ! where a taste for the frivo- 
lities of the day, was at the same time gratified by the 


1 Irby and Mangles, p. 4*28. 
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magnificence of tombs j amusement in a cemetery ; 
a theatre in the midst of sepulchres. 

From the upper or soutliern front of the theatre, 
is obtained perhaps the most striking view in all the 
valley ; and this Laborde has given with a good general 
eftect, though not with great exactness. The opposite 
or eastern cliff, as it here skirls the brook, is low ; 
while above it, further back, is another higher precipice 
extending far to the north, in which are the most con- 
spicuous tombs of the city. These with the theatre 
and the more distant cliffs, are comprised in Laborde’s 
view. But the site of the city itself is not seen from 
this point ; it lay more to the left, along the brook, 
after the latter turns west around the extremity of the 
left-hand cliff. 

We now jn oceeded down the valley ; and found our 
tent pitched on the right bank of the brook, between 
it and the end of the low eastern cliff. It stood directly 
before a large tomb broken away iii front, which thus 
answered the double purpose of a shelter and kitchen 
for our servants and Arabs. Here the valley, as en- 
closed by the cliffs, terminates ; and the brook, turning 
westwards, flows, when full, through the open tract 
of ground extending to the similar range of sandstone 
rocks, which at the distance of twenty minutes bounds 
the site of the ancient city" on the west. At this time 
the water of the brook continued to run only" to the end 
of the Sik near the Khu/neh ; further down, its bed 
was dry. 

Our object in coming to Wady Musa was not to 
make a minute examination of the place in detail } 
but rather to obtain a general impression of the whole, 
and to look more particularly at some of the principal 
monuments. We had never thought of remaining 
more than one night, and at most a part of the fi)l- 
lowing day. We were now greatly fatigued ; and our 
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minds much excited by the novelty and strangeness of 
the scene around us. Yet, however glad we might have 
been to rest for a time beneath our tent, we thought it 
better to improve the remainder of the day in visiting 
the other principal objects ; and we were the more 
stimulated to this course because we had some fore- 
boding of being interrupted. 

We now followed down the left side of the bed of 
the brook, as it runs nearly westward through the 
open tract. It is everywhere skirted on both sides by 
a strip of level land ; on the north and south of 
which, again, the ground rises into low irregular mounds 
and eminences ; while back of these, a quarter of a 
mile from the brook in both directions, is a steeper 
and longer ascent, leading up to higher plains on the 
north and south. It is this lower tract, about half a 
mile square, which formed the actual circuit of the 
ancient city ; being shut in on the east and west by 
high perpendicular walls of sandstone rock. “ It is 
an area in the bosom of a mountain, swelling into 
mounds and intersected with gullies ; but the whole 
ground is of such a nature as riiay be conveniently 
built upon, and has neither ascent nor descent incon- 
veniently steep.”' 

Keeping near the bed of the brook, we soon came 
to the fallen columns of a large temple. Each column 
had been formed of several stones, and the joints now 
lay in their order along the ground. Nearly opposite 
this spot, a Wady joins the brook from the north, over 
which are the remains of a bridge. Eurther west, the 
banks of the brook itself have once been built up with 
strong walls, and the stream apparently covered over 
for some distance ; thus connecting the level tracts 
upon the sides. 

We now passetl along the remains of the, paved 
I Irby iV'A MaiigU'S, p. 4-24. 
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way, through the ruins of the arch of triumph, which 
stands near the brook, fronting towards the east. The 
architecture is florid and corrupt. It seems to have 
formed the approach to the palace or pile of building 
beyond, which the Arabs call Kiisr Far’on, “ Pharaoh’s 
Castle.” This mass of walls is the only structure 
of mason-work now standing in Wady Musa. It is of 
very inferior architecture and workmanship, and ap- 
parently of a late age. Joists of wood are in different 
parts let in between the courses of stone ; intended, 
doubtless, to receive the fastenings for ornaments of 
wood or stucco. The walls are mostly entire ; but the 
columns of the northern front, Avhich were composed 
of separate pieces, are nearly gone. The distribution 
of the interior into several chambers and stories seems 
to show conclusively that it was not a temple ; it would 
appear rather to have been a public edifice of a different 
character. 

On the rising ground south of the Kusr and tri- 
umphal arch stands the lone column called by the Arabs 
Zub Far’on ; on ascending to it wc found it composed 
of several pieces, and connected with the foundations 
of a temple, of which tlie fragments of several other 
columns were strewed around. 

These are the chief remains of particular struc- 
tures which strike tlie eye of the wanderer upon the 
site occupied by the city itself; and they have been 
noticed and described by all travellers, as well as by 
the pencil of Laborde. But these writers have omitted 
to mention one circumstance, or at least all have not 
given to it tliat prominence which it deserves, viz. 
that all these are but single objects amidst a vast tract 
of similar ruins. Indeed, the whole area above de- 
scribed was once obviously occupied by a large city 
of houses. Along the banks of the stream, the vio- 
lence, of the water has apparently swept away the 
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traces of dwellings ; but elsewhere, the whole body of 
the area, on both sides of the torrent, and especially 
on the north, is covered with the foundations and 
stones of an extensive town. The stones are hewn ; 
and the houses erected with them, must have been 
solid and well-built. On looking at the extent of these 
ruins, it struck us as surprising, that they should 
hitherto have been passed over so slightly ; although 
this may readily be accounted for, by the surpassing 
interest of the surrounding sepulchres. These found- 
ations and ruins cover an area of not much less than 
two miles in circumference ; affording room enough, in 
an oriental city, for the accommodation of thirty or 
forty thousand inhabitants.' 

We were now near the western wall of cliffs, which 
arc also of red sandstone and higher than those on the 
cast ; rising in some parts to an elevation of tlirec or 
four hundred feet. This wall too is full of tombs, 
some of them high up in the rock ; but in general less 
numerous and splendid than those in the eastern cliffs. 
One of the most conspicuous is the unfinished tomb of 
which a drawing is given by Laborde ; show'ing that 
in sculpturing tlie fa9ades of the sejiulchres, the work- 
ineii, (as was natural,) after smoothing the face of the 
rock, began at the top and wrought dow'nwards. We 
entced several of these tombs, whicli presented nothing 
worthy t)f particular notice. The great multitude of 
them are small and plain, mere excavations in the face 
of the rock.^ 

' Burckhardt is hero the most tirely covered with similar remains, 
explicit: “The p^round is covered On the rifi^ht bank, where the 
with heaps of hi'wii stones, foiuida- ground is more elevated, ruins of 
tions of buildings, fragments of the same description are also seen.” 
columns, and v(*stiges of paved Travels, j). 4i27. 
streets ; all clearly indicating that a Very many of those plain se- 

large city once existed here. On pulchrcs d’ffer little from the mul- 
the left side of tlie river is a rising titudes of similar ones around Je- 
ground, extending westwaixis for rusalem; except in their position 
nearly a quarter of an hour, en- and the nature of the rock. 
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In the channel of the brook, which was dry below 
the Khuzneli quite across the open space, we now 
found, near the western cliff, water again springing up 
in several places, in small quantity indeed, but of ex- 
cellent quality ; much purer indeed than that in the 
brook above. It ran in a small stream along the bed 
of the Wady, which here enters the front of the west- 
ern cliffs by a chasm similar to tlie eastern Sik ; but 
broader and less regular. We entered and proceeded 
for some distance down tlie ravine, which is full of 
oleanders and other shrubs and trees, so that we could 
scarcely pass. The walls within the mouth are full 
of tombs, all small and without ornament. The high 
rock upon the left, whieii is isolated by a very naiTow 
chasm behind it, is conjectured by Laborde to have 
been the acropolis of the ancient city ; but w'c received 
the impression at the time, that there was no special 
ground to justify this suj)position.' 

We followx'd the ravine considerably below this 
point; and endeavoured to find the lateral chasm, 
marked on Laborde’s })lan as leading iq) towards the 
right quite to the Dcir. There are short chasms 
enough in that direction ; but none extending to the 
Deir, w'hich indeed seems to be; inaccessible from this 
quarter ; as w^e found by our own experience, and from 
the testimony of Arab shepherds on the spot. 

Further towards the west the ravine has never 
been ex})lored ; and no one could tell in what direc- 
tion the waters, wdien sw'ollen, find their w'ay through 
the cliffs. This only is certain, that the Wady docs 
not, as Wady Musa, extend down to the ’Arabah ; and 
the course so marked upon Laborde’s map has as little 

* We (lid not indeod a.scond the distinp^uished artist, who visih'd 
the rock ; nor dcje.s La hord(’ appear Wady Mu.sa in tliat he re- 

to have done .so. Irby and JNIan- niarkcMl tract's of buildings, or at 
gles arc sik'nt as to it. — I have least of mason-work, upon the 
since lyarncd from Mr. Roberts, suminit of tliis cliff. 
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actual existence, as the Wady Musa by which Schubert 
supposed himself to have ascended from the ’Arabah 
towards Mount Hor.* 

It was now sunset; and we returned to our tent, 
fatigued, and our eyes for the present ‘ satisfied with 
seeing.’ We had obtained, so far as we desired, a ge- 
neral idea of the valley and its wonders ; and we left 
for the moiTow a visit to the Deir, a closer examina- 
tion of the tombs in the eastern cliffs back of our tent, 
and a renewal of the impressions received from the 
Khuzneh and the region around the theatre. Our fur- 
ther plan was to ascend Mount Hor, and then take the 
usual road back to Hebron. 

The pencil of Laborde has spread before the world 
the details of the strange remains, which give interest 
and celebrity to this valley ; but his work presents no 
correct general idea of the whole. The best written 
descriptions arc still those of the earliest visitors ; first 
Burckhardt, and then Irby and Mangles. The account 
of the former is the most exact and simple ; that of the 
latter is more full, but also more coloured and some- 
what confused. Burckhardt was here but a part of a 
day, an object of jealous suspicion to his Arab guide ; 
yet it struck me with astonishment, to remark upon the 
spot, the exactness and extent of his observations during 
that short interval. 

A siij"lo fflancc had been sufficient to correct a 
false impression, which I had received from previous 
accounts, viz. that the site of the ancient city was shut 
in on oil sides by perpendicular cliff's, and that the en- 
trance by llic Sik was the only feasible one from any 
quarter'. This, as has been seen, is not the case. The 

1 Reise, ii. ]>}). 414 . 418 . The the Abu Kusheibeh men- 

road fvom’Akabah ascends through tioiied further on. 
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area of the city is bounded only on the east and west 
by* walls of rock j that on the east being the broad 
.sandstone ridge extending south below the southern 
end of the mountain of Dibdiba j while that on the 
west is the similar ridge, which further north runs 
parallel to the same mountain, and is penetrated by 
the Sik of Nemela. The brook of ’Ain Musa, rising 
above Eljy, flows down 'its valley and breaks through 
the midst of the eastern ridge, thus forming the Sik ; 
then crossing the open area near the middle, it passes 
. off in like manner through tlie western ridge. To- 
wards the north and south the view is open. To- 
wards tlie N. E. is seen the high southern end of the 
mountain of Dibdiba, resting on white sandstone at 
its base ; and more to the left the plain Sutuh Beida, 
through which we had approached. From the eastern 
part of the area of the valley, the summit of Mount 
Hor is seen over the western line of clifls, bearing 
about W. by S. 

On each side of the brook, the ground rises towards 
the north and south, as alreaily described ; at first 
gradually by irregular hillocks and eminences strowed 
with the scattered remains of former houses; and then, 
at the distance of a quarter of a n)ile, more rapidly. 
Towards the north, this latter ascent is cut up by 
several AVadys, and leads up through groups of sand- 
stone rocks to the plain Sutuh Beida. Two of these 
torrent-beds, coming from the end of the mountain of 
Dibdiba, unite in the N. E. part of the area, having 
between them a promontory of red sandstone, in which 
are tombs. Further west are other small Wadys. 
Here, at the N. E. corner, the road from near Dibdiba 
comes in, by which our servants entered ; and here, or 
somewhere in this quarter, mus't be the tomb described 
by Irby and Mangles, as having an inscription in the 
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unknown Sinaitic character * ; and also that with a 
Latin inscription, discovered by Laborde. 

Towards the south, the ascent from the area of the 
city is steeper, and somewhat greater, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet. It leads up to a high plain of table-land, 
extending westward around the end of the western 
cliff' (which here terminates) to Mount Hor or Jebel 
Neby H^run. This plain bears the name of Sutuh 
Harun, “ Aaron’s Plains,” corresponding to the Sutuh 
Beida, “ White Plains,” on the north of Wady Musa. 
At the S. W. corner of the area of the city, a road 
passes out, ascending a long narrow Wady, lined with 
tombs, to this terrace. It then leads along the southern 
foot of Mount Hor, and dividing further on, one 
path descends to the ’Arabah towards the left through 
Wady Abu Kusheibeh'^, and so to ’Akabah ; while 
the other goes more towards the right, and descends 
through Wady er-Kub<Vy on the way to Hebron. 
At the foot of this latter pass, according to our 
Arabs, there is a small spring of good water called 
et-Taiyibeh. 

In looking at the wonders of this ancient city, one 
is at a loss, wliether most to admire the wildness of the 
position and natural scenery, or the taste and skill 
witli which it was fashioned into a secure retreat, and 
adorned with splendid structures, chiefly for the dead. 
The most striking feature of the place consists, not in 
the fact that there are occasional excavations and 
sculptures like those above described ; but in the innu- 
merable multitude of such excavations, along the whole 
extent of perpendicular rocks adjacent to the main 
area, and in all the lateral vallies and chasms ; the 

' See in Note XV IL, Vol. I. enough, “ l^abouchebe although 
P- 555 . the sound of p does not exist in the 

This name is not quite cer- Arabic language, 
tain. Laborde writes it strangely 

VOL, II. MM . 
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-entrances of verj’ n)any of which are variously, richly, 
and often fantastically decorated, with every imagin- 
able order and style of architecture. The cliffs upon 
the east and west present the largest and most continu- 
ous surfaces ; and here the tombs are most numerous. 
But the spur from the. eastern cliffs formed by the 
Wady below the Khuzneh, as well as other smaller 
spurs and promontories and single groups of rocks, both 
in the north and south, are also occupied in like man- 
ner. All these sepulchres of course looked down upon 
the city of the living ; but others, again, are found in 
retired dells and secret chasms, or sometimes among 
the heights on either side, to which flights of steps cut 
in the rock lead up in several places. Thus the Deir 
lies high up among the cliffs of the western ridge, 
moi’e than half an hour distant from the area of the city. 

The, most conspicuous of all the monuments, next 
to the Khuzneh and Deir, are those along the eastern 
cliffs north of the theatre. Here towards the north 
is the immense fai;ade with three rows of columns one 
above another ; then tlie Corinthian tomb de])ictcd by 
Laborde ; and further south, it wo>dd seem, the large 
tomb described by Irby and Mangles, with Doric por- 
ticos and ornaments, and arched substructions in front. 
The interior of this last, according to the same travel- 
lers, consists of one large and lofty chamber, which in 
later ages was converted into a Christian church; 
having three recesses for altars at the further end; 
while an inscrij)tion in red paint, near an apgle, records 
the date of the consecration.' 

The rock in which all these monuments are sculp- 
tured, is the soft reddish sandstone of this whole dis- 
trict ; a formation which has been already described 
as resting upon lower masses of porphyry, and w'hich 

» Irby aiAi Mangles’ Travels, I was not able to visit and examine 
pp. 4‘29-™4;3l. To iny great regret this tomb. 
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appears to extend to a great distance both north and 
south. The forms of the cliffs are often exceedingly 
irregular and grotesque. The highest, and indeed the 
only high point, of all the" sandstone tract, is Mount 
Hor. The softness of the stone afforded great facilities 
for excavating the sepulchres and sculpturing their 
ornamental parts j hut the same cause has operated 
against their preservation, except where sheltered from 
exposure. The Khuzneh itself has been thus wonder- 
fully preserved, only by tlie overhanging vault of rock 
which shields it. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance in the pecu- 
liarities of this singular spot, is the colour of the 
rocks. They present not a dead mass of dull mono- 
tonous red ; but an endless variety of bright and living 
hues, from the deepest crimson to the softest pink, 
verging also sometimes to orange and yellow. These 
varying, shades are often distinctly marked by waving 
lines, imparting to the surface of the rock a succession 
of brilliant and changing teints, like the hues of 
watered silk, and adding greatly to the imposing effect 
of the sculptured monuments. Indeed it would he 
imj ossible “ to give to the reader an idea of the sin- 
gular effect of rocks, teinted with the most extra- 
ordinary hues, whose summits present us with nature 
in her most savage and romantic form ; whilst their 
bases are worked out in all the symmetry and regularity 
of art, with colonnades, and pediments, and ranges of 
corridors, adhering to their perpendicular surface.” ^ 
This play of colours is strikingly exhibited, along the 
paths leading to the Deir, and to Mount Flor. 

In the midst of the variety of architecture, which 
here astonishes the spectator, two styles are obviously 
predominant, the Egyptian and the iioinan-Greek ; or 
rather, it is the mixture and union of these two, which 

‘ Irby and Mangles, p. 428. 

mm2 
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here constitutes the prevailing style. The former is 
principally seen in tlie body or masses of the facades ; 
where tlie truncated pyramidal forms, and the slightly 
tapering fronts and sides, remind one continually of the 
majestic portals and propyla of the Theban temples. 
The more classic orders of Greece and Rome are con- 
spicuous in the columns and other ornaments ; and 
prevail also throughout in some of the more important 
monuments. But even here all is florid and overloaded, 
indicating a later age and a degenerate taste; when a 
feeling of the beautiful still remained, but without the 
simplicity of nature. This amalgamation of styles 
may be accounted for, by the prevalence, first of the 
Roman influence and then of the Roman dominion, 
which penetrated hither both by way of Asia Minor 
and Syria, and also from Egypt. This took place, as 
we know, about the Christian era ; and to that period 
and the subsequent centuries, arc probably to be as- 
cribed tile architectural skill and monuments, on which 
strangers now gaze with surprise and wonder. 

An interesting question, which occupied much of 
our attention on the spot, was. How far these excava- 
tions are to be regarded merely as sepulchres ? and 
whether any of them were probably intended as abodes 
for the living? I had formerly received the impression, 
that very many of them were to be so considered ; and 
indeed, that a great portion of the ancient city had 
been composed of such dwellings “ in the clefts of the 
rocks.” * But after attentive observation, we could 
perceive no traces of any such design. The smaller 
and unornainented excavations, are entirely similar to 
the numerous sepulchres around Jerusalem ; and the 
one have no more the appearance of having been in- 
tended as dwellings than the other, 'fhose with orna- 
mental facades have in general a like chai;acter within ; 

‘ Jer. xlix. l(i. 
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many of them have niches for dead bodies ; and even 
such as have not this decisive mark, exhibit neverthe- 
less no trace of having been constructed for habitations. 
At a later period, indeed, they may not improbably 
have been thus used ; just as the tombs at Thebes and 
those in the village of Siloam, arc now converted into 
dwellings.* 

The elegance of their extei'ior decoration, affords 
no ground for supposing the most of these monuments 
to have been other than tombs. The abodes of the 
dead were regarded in Egypt, and also in Palestine, 
with profound veneration ; and were constructed with 
even greater pomp and splendour than the habitations 
of the living. Witness the tomb of Helena at Jeru- 
salem, and the still more magnificent ones at Thebes ; 
to say nothing of the mighty pyramids, erected appa- 
rently each as the sepulchre of a single monarch.® — 
Nor is there any necessity for the supposition, that 
these excavations were intended in part as dwellings 
for the inhabitants of the place, 'fhe wide-spread 
ruins which are visible, attest, as we have seen, that 
a large and extensive city of houses built of stone once 
oc' npied this spot; and the sepulchres round about 
are comparatively less numerous than those which in 
like manner skirt the sites of ancient Thebes and 
Memphis. The city which stood here, was of itself 
built “in the cleft's of the rocks;” without the neces- 
sity of our looking for single dwellings in such a situ- 
ation. 

Yet not all these structure.s, I think, were sepulchral ; 

• The interior of all those tombs - So too I)iodt>rns Siculus says, 
is comparatively very 'small. The in speaking of the Egyptians, i. ol. 
caverns in the country towards IXi- Ato-tn nof f.th> iCicni rar (uki<hj /.«- 
mascus, which were never tombs, rafrKiviov t/rroi' 
but always dwellings, are very ca- rdr oA/.- aTroXtiTrovni 

pacious, affording shelter to both Comp. Gestmins, Corn, 

the inhabitants and their flocks. zn Josa. xiv. 18 — 20 . xxii. 
See Scetzen in Zacli’s IMonatl. 16 . 

Corr. xviii. pp. ‘ 356 . 418 . 
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some of the larger and more splendid were more pro- 
bably temples of the gods. The facility and beauty 
with which the ornamented fii9ades of monuments 
could be sculptured in the rock, might easily suggest 
the idea of constructing fanes for the gods in like man- 
ner; and such excavated temples were not unknown 
in Egypt.' Hence the site of the beautiful Khiizneh 
was selected, directly opposite to the grand entrance 
from tlie east ; the character of its front is decidedly 
that of a temple. 'J\> the same class probably belong 
some of the larger and more conspicuous excavations 
in the eastern cliffs ; especially the one described by 
Irby and Mangles, as having arched substructions built 
up in front, and afterwards used as a Christian church. 
The Deir too, as we shall see, has similar features, and 
appears also to have been transformed into a church. 
Nothing would be more natural, under the circum- 
stances, than to convert heathen temples of this kind 
into Christian sanctuaries ; but had they been originally 
sepulchres, such a transition would have been less 
natural and probable. 

Such were the impressions with which we spent 
the evening beneath our tent in Wady Musa. Around 
us were the desolations of ages ; the dwellings and 
edifices of the ancient city crumbled and strewed in 
the dust ; the mausolea of the dead in all their pris- 
tine beauty and freshness, but long since rifled, and the 
ashes of their tenants scattered to the winds. Well 
might there be the stillness of death ; for it was the 
grave itself, a city of the dead, by which we were 
surrounded. 

Yet this impressive silence was not uninterrupted. 
Our Arabs had slaughtered the sheep we had bought, 

' K {?. the temples of Ebsambal ; IJurckhardt’s Nubia, p. 88. Irby 
VVilkiiison’s Thobcc^, p. seq. and Mangles, pp. ‘37. seq. 
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and made themselves a feast. They were in high 
glee j and the voice of singing, story-telling, and mirth, 
sounded strangely amid these sepulchres. Our Hawei- 
tat companions had given us to-day another specimen 
of their thievish propensities. As we entered the Sik, 
they contrived to throw into confusion the flock of 
sheep which was there feeding, watched by an Arab 
boy ; and separating a lamb, drove it into the Sik 
along with the one which the Jehalin were leading. 
We were in advance at the time; and as the wor- 
thies came up, they pretended that the lamb had 
strayed away and was following ns of its own accord. 
It was not till we appealed very decidedly to Sheikh 
Hussan, that he sent one of his men to take the animal 
back. 

Friday, June l.v^. On entering the high table-land 
of the mountains yesterday, we heard that many of 
the Ma’az, an Arab tribe from the sandy region of the 
Hismeh ', cast of ’Akabah, having been driven out of 
tl'icir own country by the drought, had spread them- 
selves here among these mountains, where the rains 
had been more abundant. Our Arabs of the Jehalin felt 
sc.ne alarm on learning the presence of these strangers ; 
for although they stood towards them in no relations 
either of alliance or hostility, yet the character of all 
these lawless hordes of the desert is such, that when 
away fi'om liome, where no responsibility would fall on 
their own tribe, they would not hesitate to rob a pass- 
ing traveller or caravan. A large encampment of them, 
it was said, lay near the Way out from Wady Musa by 
Mount Hor to the ’Arabah. 

On awaking this morning, our first information was, 
that the Sheikh of the Iledun, a clan of tlie Ilaweitat 
who pasture in and arouml Wady Musa, had arrived in 
the night with several armed men, in order to claim from 
‘ See above, Vol. I. p. U56. 
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us a Ghufr, that is, a tax, tribute, present, or whatever 
else it may be called, for the privilege of visiting the 
place. On looking out, we saw him sleeping by his 
dromedary near the tent. Supposing the matter would 
be arranged without difficulty, we left the Sheikh to 
finish his nap ; while we went out before breakfast to 
improve our time and visit the Deir, the only remain- 
ing distant point which we now wished to examine. 

We took as a guide a shepherd of the valley, who 
happened to be present ; and passing again along the 
brook through the open area to the western cliffs, we 
turned north along their front for some minutes, and 
then entered a narrow rent coming down from the 
W. N.W. at the north-west corner of the area. This 
passage resembles the Sik in narrowness, and in the 
perpendicular walls of rock on the sides ; but instead 
of being nearly level, it runs up very rapidly into the 
heart of the mountain. The ravine is exceedingly 
irregular and ru^tged ; and in its natural state' must 
have been utterly impassable in many places. At such 
points a path five or six feet in breadth, with steps, has 
been hewn in and along the walls of rock ; this con- 
tinued for a great part of the way, and still remains in 
tolerable preservation. After many windings and in- 
tricacies, which no stranger would readily find out 
without a guide, we reached the Deir, situated high up 
among the topmost crags of tlie mountain, a good half 
hour’s walk from the mouth of the ravine. 

The Deir is hewn out in the perpendicular face of a 
cliff, one of the groups which here jut up out of the 
high table-land. It fiices W. S. W., and Mount Hor 
towers in lone majesty overagainst it, bearing S. W. 
^ S. This monument is of larger dimensions than the 
Khuzneh j its facade covering a much broader surface, 
though it is probably not higher. The upper part ex- 
hibits a broken pediment, and has three compartments; 
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in each of which is a niche apparently intended for a 
statue. The architecture is florid and not in good 
taste ; and the whole is overloaded with ornament. 
Yet the general effect, though less striking and beau- 
tiful than that of the Khuzneh, is rich and highly im- 
posing in this wild solitude. Before it is a large square 
area levelled off and obviously artificial ; since it is in 
part built up with walls like a terrace. In the adjacent 
cliffs, in various parts, flights of steps are hewn, leading 
to the top ; and a few plain tombs are seen round 
about. The high rock ovcragainst this monument, is 
described by Laborde as having on its top a level plat- 
form, with a line of columns, reached in like manner by 
an artificial ascent, and commanding a wide prospect. 
We did not visit it. 

As in the Khuzneh, so in the Deir, the interior by 
no means corresponds to the splendour of the exterior. 
There is here but one excavated chamber, a large 
square room perfectly plain, with vValls smooth and 
unbroken ; except on the inner pai’t, where is a broad 
arched niche a little above the floor, with two or three 
steps leading to it on each side, resembling very much 
the niche or alcove for the altar in a Greek chnrch. 
I’iie arch of this alcove was apparently once orna- 
mented by a border of some sort, fastened into a 
groove cut around it, and supporting perhaps a cur- 
tain. Over the niche, the traces of a cross are still 
discernible.* 

The whole exterior aspect of the Deir is decidedly 
that of a heathen temple. With this view also accord 
the broad esplanade in front, and the road leading up 
to the place, hewn out of the rock with immense labour. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to account for such a road 
to a mere pi'ivate tomb ; and this of itself seems to 
mark it as a public structure. In a later age it became 

’ This cross was noticed by Mr. Roberts. 
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apparently a Christian church, and the niche may 
perhaps have been then first excavated. 

We now returned to our tent and breakfasted. 
After the general survey which we had thus taken, 
I wished to go once more to the Khuzneh, and then 
return by the upper range of tombs along the eastern 
cliff above our tent. We fixed upon 9 o’cldck as the 
hour for setting off. Meantime Sheikh Hussan came 
in, and said the Sheikh of Wady Musa was there, de- 
siring from us a Ghiifr. We told him through Hussan, 
that we were travelling with the Finnan of Muham- 
med’Aly, who had abolished all such exactions through- 
out his dominions ; and we therefore felt under no 
obligation to comply with this demand. Our reply 
was perhaps more decided than it would otherwise 
have been, in consequence of the report of our ser- 
vants, that during our absence the Sheikh and his 
attendants had conducted themselves arrogantly, or- 
dering coffee and demanding of them a breakfast. To 
this last, the servants had without much ceremony de- 
murred. 

Leaving my companion and Sheikh Hussan to ar- 
range the matter, and taking with me two of our Arabs, 
1 now repaired to the amphitheatre and the Khuzneh, 
observing every thing leisurely by the way, and looking 
particularly for the tomb with the Greek inscription, 
though without finding it. While examining the 
Khuzneh, I heard several guns fired at our tent ; but 
as this is not unusual among the Arabs, it did not 
further excite my attention. I had taken my last ad- 
miring look of this beautiful structure from a point 
opposite, near the mouth of the Sik ; and was just 
about to return, when I saw seven i*agged wild-looking 
Arabs with guns coming up the valley. They entered 
the Khuzneh, to look at it, as I supposed ; but soon 
came out 5 and seOing me with my two attendants 
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at some distance, advanced towards us in a quiet man- 
ner, until within a few steps, when they broke out into 
the most violent gestures and exclamations, ordering us 
to return forthwith to the tent. As I knew not what 
it all meant, and could not ask them, I kept along 
down the valley, still searching for the Greek tomb 
and followed by the seven ragamuffins. 

At the amphitheatre I met Mr. Smith, who informed 
me, that the two Sheikhs had broken on the point of 
the tribute. After my departure the Sheikh of the 
Bedun had through Hussan repeated his demand for 
the Gliiifr ; in which he was now backed by the ad- 
vice and solicitation of our own Arabs. He asserted 
that he had authority from the Pasha to collect such 
a toll, in return for his being held responsible to the 
government for the safety of travellers *, and further, 
that all former travellers had paid his demand, and he 
hoped we would do so as well as they. To these 
barefaced falsehoods the reply was, that if he had 
authority from the Pasha, let him produce it and he 
should have all that it allowed ; that if he had for- 
merly shown favours to travellers and they had paid 
him for it, let him also first show us some kindness 
and civility, and he would not find us slow to make 
him a present in return. All this intercourse was had 
in like manner through Sheikh Hussan. 

On receiving this last answer, the old man rose in a 
great passion, saying that if we had orders from 
Muhammed ’Aly he would obey them ; but that our 
Arabs had no right to take us away, and they should 
go. He accordingly ordered them to depart ; and 
talked of sending for other camels to Eljy. A great 
quarrel and tumult now arose between our Arabs and 
the eighteen or twenty armed naen of the other party ; 
swords were drawn and guns fired ; and one would 
have thought that blood would have been immediately 
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shed. My friend left them in the midst of the tumult, 
and went first to the tombs in the eastern precipice 
and thence to the theatre, where I now met him. 
The adverse Sheikh, it appeared, had also declared, 
that if we would not pay, we should see nothing of 
Wady Musa ; and had sent his men to find us and 
conduct us back. 

We now together looked at various tombs in the 
vicinity of the theatre ; our new “ protectors ” endea- 
vouring to prevent us, and once even taking hold of 
our arms. We civilly shook them off, taking care 
not to strike nor to give any occasion for personal vio- 
lence 5 which they too seemed quite as equally anxious 
to avoid. My companion endeavoured to proceed 
higher up the valley, but was stopped by force. He 
now held a long talk with them, while I sat by ; using 
both argument and expostulation, and depicting the 
danger of thus exposing themselves to the vengeance 
of the Pasha. They of course could make no reply ; 
but his words also made no impression ; and he might 
as well have spoken to the wind. We thought it better 
to return to the tent and there await the result. 

Here the Sheikh of Wady Miisa now presented 
himself in due form ; aud to my no little astonishment, 
turned out to be the identical old Mukeibil Abu Zeitun, 
“'the Father of Olives,” who had caused all the trouble 
to Messrs. Bankes, Legh, and Irby and Mangles in 
1818 ; pushing his obstinacy at that time so far, as al- 
most to kindle a war among the Arab tribes, in order 
to prevent the approach of the party to Wady Miisa.‘ 

I had supposed him long dead ; as no traveller since that 
time has spoken of him or appears to have seen him. 
But he now revived before us in all the obstinacy and . 

' Irby and Mangles, Travels, writes his name Magabel. Sec 
pp. 3H.3 — 400. Lcgh, under May Iiis recent work : Cairo, Petra, &c. 
23 — 26th. Mr. Kinneir, in A. d. 1839, p. 131., &c. 
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tenacity of purpose, which had marked his former cha- 
racter ; and we knew henceforth whom we had to deal 
with. He was at present an old man of nearly eighty 
years j and had put on a new Arab cloak, and a new 
glaring yellow Kefiyeh, bound around his head with 
an unusual quantity of new woollen yarn, — in short his 
gala-dress, — to do us honour. His demeanour was 
calm ; and he now went over his arguments to us in a 
mild tone, and we ours to him in return. 

He enumerated one and another who (he said) 
had paid him the Ghiifr, or, as he called it, made him 
a present ; and be presumed we were more noble and 
generous than any who had gone before, and would 
give liberally. When told that as bearing the Pasha’s 
Firman, we were free from all such exactions, and that 
moreover he was held responsible for our safety while 
within his limits ; his reply was, that he knew all this, 
and on account of this very responsibility he claimed 
a present 5 if the government would relieve him from 
this obligation, he would ask nothing of visitors. We 
told him, we had been travelling through the provinces 
of Gaza and Hebron, where' the Sheikhs of the villages, 
of their own accord, had always given us a guard 
around our tent, and had never thought of claiming or 
of hinting a wish for pay ; and that his best way would 
have been in like manner to have done us some favour, 
before he claimed any return. But nothing made any 
impression upon the stubborn old Bedawy ; tliere he 
sat, tall, gaunt, with thin and time-worn visage and 
gray beard, not violent in gesture or manner, but cold, 
determined, and tenacious of his supposed hold upon us 
as a bloodhound. 

His reiterated demand was for one thousand pias- 
tres, equal to fifty Spanish dollars, from ourselves j and 
for five hundred piastres in addition from our Arabs. 
On this last he seemed to lay less stress, as they were 
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neighbours and might come again ; but as to us, he 
evidently regarded us as a windfall already in his power, 
which he was bent upon turning to the utmost advan* 
tage. 

He had made the same demand of Bertou when here 
a few weeks before. Lord Prudhoe, about the same 
time, he had not caught ; as he came from the west, 
remained only for a night, and was off again before the 
old man had time to pay his respects. Such indeed 
appears to have been the case with all those travellers, 
who of late years have taken this place in their way 
from ’Akabah to Hebron j their visits have been short; 
and entering by way of Mount Hor, they have been 
able to leave again befoi'c information of their arrival 
could reach the Sheikh. This advantage we had lost, 
by ascending the mountains further north, where our 
visit became known at once to the Arabs around 
Dibdiba. — Bertou, as he himself told us, had got off 
by giving the Sheikh all the money he had with him, 
less than one hundred piastres, with a quantity of 
powder, soap, tobacco, and the like. 

The old man appears not to have been satisfied 
with this result ; and had now, on the first intelligence 
of our arrival, come down upon us by night with some 
twenty armed men, who already had increased to 
thirty ; determined to have the matter this time in his 
own hands, and not to let the oj)portunity slip away 
so easily. Against this array, wc could number in all 
only thirteen men, including our Haweitat, on whom 
we could place no dependence whatever. Our Jeha- 
lin too, although their interest was the same as ours, 
proved to be men of no nerve ; Sheikh Hussan, an easy 
good-natured man, had neither decision nor energy. 
We were thus really and truly in the power of Abu 
Zeitun ; and his men, the worst looking set of miscreants 
we had yet seen, seemed not unwilling to exercise 
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this power, and waited apparently ‘only for a signal 
to plunder us outright. But the old Sheikh was more 
politic, and obviously kept them in check. 

After long and loud talking, the upshot of the 
whole matter on the part of Abu Zeitun was, that 
unless we paid his demand we should sec nothing more, 
and should return the way we came. There was also 
again some talk of camels coming from Eljy to take 
us back ; but this seemed not to be much insisted on, 
and was rather a feint.’ We now told the old man 
plainly that in the shape of Ghiifr we should give 
nothing. If he was in rebellion against the govern- 
ment, we only wanted to know it, that we might 
make our report accordingly ; at any rate we should 
make a report of his conduct to the English and Ame- 
rican Consuls in Cairo, who would lay the affair before 
the Pasha, and take measures that future travellers 
should not be thus exposed to exactions. After all, 
we w'ere now in his power, and if he chose to rob or 
kill us outright, we were ready ; but he must abide 
the consequences. Here the matter rested for some 
time. 

It was already past 10 o’clock, and we began to be 
impatient at this delay. Rather than give up the 
ascent of Mount Hor, (although we had now seen it 
fully from below,) we thought it best to tender to 


‘ This story of other camels 
rested on a strict interpretation of 
Bedawin common law, which se- 
cures to every tribe the right and 
profit of carrying all travellers and 
freight within its own territories. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps neither 
the Jehfilin nor ’Alawin have a 
right, according to this law, to 
bring travellers to Wady Musa, 
any more than t(/ the convent at 
Sinai; and the Tawarah cannot 
^do it, because they would have to 
pass through the country of the 
’Alawin, and thus invade their 


rights. Yet these claims are re- 
laxed in practice, especially among 
leagued tribes ; so that the Tawa- 
rah cross the territories of the Hai- 
wat and Tiyahah without question, 
to take travellers* to Gaza and He- 
bron. So too both the ’Alawin and 
Jehalin carry travellers to Wady 
Miisa ; but they endeavour to avoid 
the notice of the neighbouring 
Ai'abs, and make their visits as 
short as po \sible; feeling that they 
are doing that for which they may 
perhaps be called in question. 



jtthe old manjthrpilgi^ Sheikh Hu8skja« 

, chief Sheikh of the Jeh41|h tol^^js be 

enough^ yiz. forty piastr^.K It was rPtlple^ and ^so 
afterwards eighty, which we offered. , I'^emld have 
gone up to one hundred piastres j . but the, tenacious 
Sheikh was now so certain of l)is prey, that he would 
hear of nothing short of the full thousand. We there- 
fore concluded, that it would be better on. the whole, 
as we could not carry the matter through by force, 
to take him at his word, and return the way we 
came. The follower's of Abu Zeitun had gradually 
increased to nearly forty armed men, including some 
of the ’Ammarin, and a brother of Sheikh Husein the 
’Alawy. Keeping our own counsel, we ordered the 
camels to be loaded, which was done without hindrance 
from any one ; and we mounted. 

Not wishing, however, to give up the point except 
from actual compulsion, we now attempted to set off 
on the way to Mount Hor, Sheikh Hussan leading the 
forward camel ; but the hostile party at a signal from 
Abu Zeitun instantly closed around, and swords were 
drawn and brandished ; which, however, among these 
Arabs, as we now had learned, means nothing more 
than to make a flourish. The heads of our camels were 
seized and turned in the opposite direction, with orders 
to go by the way we came. Not a step, my companion 
replied, except by force ; and dismounting he stood 
up before them and told them : We now knew them 
to be robbers, and were ready for them *, let them rob 
and kill us if they chose, but not a para more of 
money should they get, than we had offered them. 
They replied, that not for a para less than a thousand 
piastres should we go to Mount Hor. Our resolute 
Komeh next seized the halter of the head-camel and 
tried to go on as before j but with no better success. 
He then in great wrath, threw down his gun and pis- 
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tol aiia pi;^6 lam the |fi*butod before 'iherfl, '^the pipe wa^ 
shivered irt p^es,) declarifl^ them to be thieves and 
robbers, Rjad ^chllipg on thefti* “to fake possession of his 
arms that he had. — AU this however was of no 

avail; and we accordingly, about 11 o’clock, turned 
the heads of our camels the other way, and proceeded 
on the path which issues from the N.E. corner of the 
area, leading close along under the tombs in the eastern 
cliffs. 

Our departure in this manner seemed, after all, to 
be wholly unexpected to the adverse party. The old 
Sheikh had reckoned upon us so surely, that this 
movement took him by surprise and threatened to 
thwart his plans. He detained our Arabs long in con- 
sultation ; and when Sheikh Hussan at length came 
up, he brought an offer that we might return and stay 
as long as we pleased on paying five hundred piastres. 
To this of course we paid no regard ; being determined 
not to renew the negotiation. At this time our five 
Haweitat, whom we were desirous to retaifi at least 
for the present, thinking it a favourable moment to 
profit by our necessities, demanded their wages, and 
refu -’d to accompany us any further, except at an ex- 
travagant' price. We paid them off, and let them go. 
There now remained with us only our four Jehtllin, in 
these mountains teeming with such ruffians. But we 
put our trust in God, and went forward ; not knowing 
but that at any moment we might be overtaken and 
plundered. 

■ After, we had proceeded for nearly an hour, a man 
from Abu Zeitun overtook us, inviting us to return ; 
the Sheikh did not wish us to depart thus; our good- 
will was wortli more to him than money ; and we 
might come back and finish our observations without 
paying any thing. We sent word to the effect, that 
we had seen all we desired in the valley ; that he had 

VOL. II. N It “ 
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driven us away, and we should not return j but should 
make our report to Cairo. After another hour came a 
second messenger, begging us at least to wait until 
the Sheikh himself could come up and “ get our good- 
will } ” which means, being interpreted, to part with 
words of peace, but get a bakhshish if possible. We 
were now on the plain of Sutuh’ Beida, nearly opposite 
Dibdiba; and turning aside under the shade of the 
western precipice, we waited accordingly. 

The old man came at length on his dromedary, 
and most of his company with him. Dismounting, he 
seated himself near us, repeated coldly the assurance, 
that our good-will was dearer to him than money; 
said we might return if we chose, and whatever we 
might please to give him would be acceptable ; or, if 
we chose to go on, we might go in peace. We told 
him, he was now too late, and we should go on ; and 
left him coldly, without his present. — I proposed, in- 
deed, to my companion, that we should so far put his 
good-will to the test, as to let him give us a guide to 
conduct us to Mount Hor by some other route, not 
leading through Wady Musa. But to this my friend 
was averse ; thinking it better when once out of the 
old man’s clutches, not to place ourselves again in his 
power. We therefore reluctantly gave up Mount Hor, 
and proceeded on our way, after having been thus 
delayed for about an hour. 

The head Sheikh of the Jehalin afterwards assured 
us, that such an exaction had never been attempted, 
nor such a claim set up by Abu Zeitun, before the 
present year ; but this has probably been owing, as 
already sugge.sted, to the shortness of the visits made by 
travellers, whose arrival did not become known to the 
Sheikh. The peasants, it was said, had sometimes 
come around, and asked for baklishish ; and a few 
piastres had occasionally been given them. At any 
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rate, we were probably the first, on whom the old 
miscreant had once laid his grasp, who ever escaped 
from it without yielding to his demand ; and we re- 
ceived, many compliments from the Sheikhs of the 
Jehalin and others at Hebron for the boldness and ad- 
dress with which we bad extricated ourselves from ‘his 
power. We owed our escape, no doubt, to the awe 
in which he stood of the strong arm of Muhammed 
*Aly ; a circumstance of which we did not discover the 
full extent until after we had left him. Hussan re- 
mained behind ; and him, he charged, that the Jehdlm 
should bring no more Chi’istians to Wady Musa, with- 
out an express paper with the seal of the government ; 
such a paper he would obey. This means, of course, 
nothing more than a Tczkirah from the governor of 
Gaza, under whose jurisdiction this region belongs ; 
or probably one from Jerusalem or Hebron would 
answer just as w'ell. 

We had committed the oversight of leaving our 
Firman among our other papers at Hebron ; not dream- 
ing that it could be necessary to us in these mountains. 
But I am since persuaded, that had we had the Firman 
to ti jurish in the old man’s face, and more espe- 
cially the Tezkirah of Sheikh Sa’id, which had been 
offered to us in Gaza ', we should have carried our 
point without much difficulty. As it was, this could 
be done only by submitting to his demand, or by force. 
To the former we were not disposed, either for- our 
own sakes or for the sake of those travellers who should 
come after us j and the latter was all on the adverse 
side. We suppose it was the same awe of Muhammed 
’Aly, which alone prevented them from plundering us 
outright ; helping themselves to that which we refused 
them.* 

' See'p. 374. above. written .report of this whole affair 

* We , afterwards presented a to Mr. .Gliddon, American Consul 

N N S 
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Thus ended our visit to Wady Musa, after we had 
seen, and accomplished all which lay within our origi- 
■nal plan, except ascending Mount Hor. Although we 
might have gladly spent several days in searching out 
and studying the wonders of the place, yet our plans 
and the advance of the season called us elsewhere ; and 
•there was nothing for which I could have wished to 
■return to the valley itselfj except to look at the few 
inscriptions and seek for others. I had, indeed, a strong 
desire to ascend Mount Hor, for the sake of the wide 
prospect, and in order to take its bearifigs from other 
known points ; but chiefly perhaps because it is one of 
the most definitely marked spots on which the great 
Hebrew lawgiver actually stood, — where took place 
the closing scene between the prophet-brothers, when 
the elder yielded up the ghost in the presence of the 
younger and of his own son, “ and died there in the 
top of tiie mount.” ‘ The Wely Neby Harun upon the 
summit, is in nothing diflerent from other Arab tombs 
of saints, which are so common upon tlie mountains 
and hills of Palestine. There is an inscription in Arabic 
and another in Hebrew, the work of casual visitors, and 
of no importance whatever. These had been copied by 
Lord Prudhoe dufitig his recent visit ; and we had 
already seen and read them in Jerusalem.^ 


at Cairo, whom wo mot at Alex- 
andria. That fjentlcman, no doubt, 
will do all in his power to prevent 
the future recurrence of such prac- 
tices ; but in this remote corner 
they cannot be at once suppressed. 
Mr. Koberts, the English artist, and 
his party, who went to Wady Musa 
in I8t30, w(*re met by the Sheikh 
before they reached the spot ; but 
got otF with paying three hundred 
piastres instead of one thousand. 
Kinnear’s Cairo, Petra, &c. p. U37. 
— In 1840, a largo party of sixtetm 
individuals, English, Americans, and 
Germans, making up a caravan of 


some fifty camels, visited Wady 
Musa together; and paid to the 
Arabs of the .place (as I am in- 
formed by one of the party), not less 
than seventy-five piastres for each, 
or twelve hundred piastres in all, 
for permission to examine the ruins. 
All such payments, of course, serve 
to increase the difficulties of subse- 
quent travellers. 

* N«m. XX. 2*2 — 29. 

The first Frank travellers to 
ascend Mount Hor and visit the 
Wely Neby Harun, were Irby and 
Mangles and their party in 181^ 
It has been several times descriuea 
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We had set off from Wady Musa at 11 o’clock ; the- 
way passing along beneath the eastern cliff and up 
the side of one of the Wadys which enter from the 
N.N. E. Then crossing one or two similar Wadys, 
we reached the plain Sutuh Beida, and came to the 
place where we had yesterday bought the sheep and 
sent forward our baggage. Here it was that we 
waited for Abu Zeitun ; and here we left him at 2 
o’clock. Our way was now the same we had come 
the preceding day. A long and tedious ride brought 
us at 5 o’clock to the top of the pass of Nemela ; where 
we stopped for a moment to enjoy the wide prospect 
and verily our former observations. The air was now 
serene and clearer than before, and the view finer. 
The junction of the Jerafeh with el-Jeib in the ’Ara- 
bah, and the cliff el-Miikrah beyond, were perfectly 
distinct ; as was also the winding course of the Jeib 
further south. We descended the pass in forty-five 
minutes j and following down the vallies below, reached 
the lower edge of the porphyry formation, where the 
Wady turns down through the lower limestone cliffs. 
Here at Of o’clock we halted for rest and refresh- 
me ;t. 

As there wovdd be moonlight until an hour after 
midnight, our Arabs were desirous to push forward 
during that interval across the plain. They repre- 
sented, and with justice, that it would be prudent to 
get away as soon as possible from the vicinity of these 
mountains thus teeming with ruffians j since although 
we had nothing to fear from Abu Zeitun himself, it 
was yet very possible that some of his tribe, not satis- 
”fied with our having thus slipped from their grasp, 
might still p:usue xind plunder us by night j or, that 

within the last five years; but the exact. The reader will find it in 
account of Irby and Mangles *re- Note XXXV. end of the Volume, 
mains as yet the most definite and 

N N 3 
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some of the Ma’dz, hearing of our departure in this 
• manner with only four men^ might also think it a good 
occasion to follow and rob us, and throw the responsi- 
bility upon the Bedun. We assented therefore to the 
proposal of our guides ; and that the more readily, 
because we wished, before Sunday, to escape from the 
burning desert of the ’Arabah. 

Accordingly at ten minutes past 9 o’clock we again 
mounted ; and aided by the bright moonlight, de- 
scended the stony slope which skirts the western base 
of the mountains. All was still no one was allowed 
to talk or smoke ; even the tread of the camels seemed 
more noiseless. A man on foot led the way ; but he 
sometimes missed the path among the rocks, which 
the more sagacious camels readily I'ecovered. ‘Our 
object was to strike obliquely across the 'Ai'abah to 
the fountain cl-Weibeh. Here was no path j the usual 
route from the pass cr-Riiba’y to Hebron leads by 
el-Weibeh ; but that from Nemela crosses to the foun- 
tain el-Khurar further north. Our guides took the 
present course, partly in accordance with our wish to 
visit el-Weibeh ; and partly as a blind in case we should 
be pursued. Our general course was now about N.W. 
by W. After an hour w^e left the stones, and struck 
out upon the gravelly desert plain, intersected by sandy 
Wadys with shrubs. 

We were in doubt at the lime whether we did not 
pass to the northward of ’Ain el-Buweirideh ; but a 
bearing which we took next morning, served to show 
the contrary. After crossing several deep gullies run- 
ning in a westerly direction, we struck at 12^ o’clock a 
large and deep Wady called cs-Sikakin, and descending* 
into its bed, followed it for some time. It runs N.W. 
obviously to join Wady cl-Jeib ; and breaks through a 
range of gravel hills, one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty; feet in height, extending from E. to W. across the 
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’Arabah. Having passed these hills, Ave left the Wady 
and kept along their northern base until 1^ o’clock. 
The moon had now gone down ; we therefore stopped, 
and spreading our canvass and carpets on the sand, 
lay down to rest, and slept for three hours peacefully 
and sweetly. 


MOUNTAINS OF EDOM. 

We had thus left behind us the mountains of Edom, 
which we had seen in part ; and we should have been 
glad, had time and circumstances permitted us to see 
more. The structure of the chain, where we saw it, 
has already been described ; at the base low hills of 
limestone or argillaceous rock j then the lofty masses 
of porphyry constituting the bod)’^ of the mountain ; 
above these, sandstone broken up into irregular ridges 
and grotesque groups of cliffs ; and again further back 
and higher than all, long elevated ridges of limestone 
without precipices. East of all these, stretches off in- 
definitely the high plateau of the great eastern desert. 
Wr estimated the height of the porphyry cliffs at about' 
^000 feet above the ’Arabah ; the elevation of Wady 
Musa above the same is perhaps 2000 or 2200 feet ; 
while tire limestone ridges further back probably do 
not fall short of 3000 feet. The whole breadth of the 
mountainous tract between the ’Arabah and the east- 
ern desert above, does not exceed fifteen or twenty 
geographical miles. , 

The character of these mbuntains is quite different 
•from those on the west of the ’Arabah. The, latter, 
which seemed to be not more than two thirds as high, 
are wholly desert and sterile ; wink these on the east 
appear to enjoy a sufficiency of rain, and are covered > 
with tufts of herbs and occasional trees. The Wadys 

- N N 4 
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too are full of trees and shrubs and flowers ; while the 
eastern and higher parts are extensively cultivated and 
yield good crops. The general appearance of the soil 
is not unlike that around Hebron ; though the face of 
the country is very different. It is indeed the region 
of which Isaac said to his son Esau : “ Behold, thy 
dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the 
dew of heaven from above.” ’ 

This tract of mountains, south of the district of Kc- 
rak (the ancient country of Moab), and separatcil from 
the latter by the Wady el-Ahsy, is at the present day 
spoken of as divided into two districts ; though we did 
not learn that this arises from any regulation of tlie 
government. The northern bears the name of Jebal, 
“ Mountains beginning at Wady el-Ahsy and termi- 
nating towards the south, according to Burckhardt, at 
Wady el-Ghuweir.- Yet the southern boundary would 
seem not to be very definitely assigned ; for esh-Shobek, 
although it lies south of tliat Wady, was sometimes 
spoken of to us, as belonging to Jebal. The largest 
place in Jebal is Tufileh. 

South of Wady cl-Glmweir follows the district esh- 
Sherah ; extending, so far as we coiild learn, indefinitely 
towai'ds ’Akabah on the south, and including ])ropcrly 
Shobek, Wady Musa, Ma’an, el-Ilumeiyimeh, and other 
places.® 


I Gen. xxvii.t‘^0. ; comp. vs. 27, 
28. 

Travels, p. 410. — This name 
corresponds to the ancient Hebrew 

Gebal and tlie Roman Gcha^ 

lenty which Eusebius and Jerome 
describe as a part of Idumea, and 
sometimes put for Idumea itself. 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 8. Onomast. arts. Idu- 
mea^ Allusy Gcthnim^ &c. Reland, 
Palaest. p. 82 — 84. 

The form esh-Sherah has.no 
relation to the Hebrew Seir 


the ancient name of this district. 
The Hebrew word means “ hairy,” 
and is. wTitten with ’Ain, which 
never tails away ; while the Ara- 
bic name signities “ a tract, region.” 
Compare . Gesenius, Notes on 
Rurckhardt, p. 1()G7. — Both Edrisi 
and Abulfeda apply the name esh- 
Sherah to all the mountains south 
of Kerak as far as to Ailah ; Edri-si 
par Jaubert, i* pp.337, J38»^ Abul- 
ted. Tab. Syr. ed Kohler, p. U- 
Tab. Arab. ed. Hudson, p. 20. 
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The region el-Hismeh, the country of the Ma’dz 
mentioned above, was liere also described as a sandy 
tract with mountains around it on tlie east of’Akabah; 
but not itself a mountain nor a separate district, as 
reported by Burckhardt. Yet the Arabs would be 
very likely in pointing out the adjacent mountains to 
speak of them as Jebcl Hismeh or Tur Hismeh ; aU 
though all our guides, both of the ’Amran from ’Aka- 
bah and of the Haweitat from near Ma’dn, uniformly 
denied the existence of any such name as applied to a 
mountain.’ , 

The chief tribe of Bedawin in the district of Jebal 
are the Hejaya. Besides these, there is also a branch 
of the Ka’abineh, who dwell in the region of Wady 
cl-Ahsy, and sow near a well called el-Malih. They 
were now at enmity with the Jehalin ; although their 
relatives west of the Dead JSea ai’e the allies of the 
latter tribe, and intermarry with them. 

In the district esh-SIierali, the Bedawin are all 
Haweitat, with a few allies. This is an extensive tribe, 
broken up into several subdivisions, and dwelling in 
various and distant parts of the country. Those found 
in these mountains are divided into the clans Abu 
Itashid, el-.lazy, el-Bedun, and el-’Alawin. The last 
properly occupy the region towards ’Akabah ; the 
Bedun, as we have seen, pasture around Wady Musa. 
The Sheikh Abu Jazy of Laborde h appears to* have 
been the head of the division el-Jazy j we did not 
learn tlie limits where they pasture. 

The proper country of the Heweitat Abu Rashid, 
is around Shobek ; but they were said to be now ia 
tlte region of Kerak. The spirited Sheikh Muhammed 
Abu Rashid, to whose fidelity and perseverance Irby 

' Burckhardt, pp. ISS. 440. 144. The Ebn .Tarzee of Irby and 

Laborde, Voyage, p. 03. (218.) Mangles, p. 391. 

Comp, above, Vol. I. p. 2o0. 
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and Mangles and their companions were indebted for 
their visit to Wady MAsa, was the head of this divi- 
sion.’ He is dead, and his clan were now governed by 
his sons. — Closely allied with these are the ’Amm^rin, 
who' are not themselves Haweitat, but a respectable 
independent tribe ; although they acknowledge the 
Sheikh of the Abu Rashid as their head. They live in 
the northern part of esh-Sherah, and to them belongs 
’Ain el-Buweirideh in the ’Arabah. 

The Haweitat live not only among these mountains, 
and along the adjacent eastern desert, but also around 
Muweilih and in Egypt; and some are found near 
Gaza. The head Sheikh over them all is Mansur Ibn 
Shedid, who resides at Cairo, and has been already 
mentioned.^ Even the Haweitat who dwell here and 
at Muweilih, are registered among the Arabs of Egypt. 
—The Bedawin tlu'oughout these districts, and also 
further north, were said to be now in a state of sub- 
jection to the Egyptian government and pay an annual 
tribute. That of the Beni Sukhr, the preceding year, 
was one camel for every two tents. 

In both Jebal and esh-Sherah the Fellahin also are 
half Bedawin ; inhabiting the few villages, but dwell- 
ing likewise partly in tents, like the Ta’amirah near 
Bethlehem. Such are in esh-Sherah, the Refai’a, living 
in and around Dibdiba; the Liyathineh in and around 
Eljy ; *the RawAjifeh at a ruined place of the same 
name ; and also the Hebahibeh and Beni Na’im dwell- 
ing wholly in tents. Besides the.se, Burckhardt men- 
tions also the Sa’udiyeh and the Ja’ilat.® The Fellahin 
of the Sherah are in subjection to the government, 
pay tribute, and furnish supplies of grain. — In Jebal 
the Fellahin are in like manner divided into several 
tribes ; but we did not succeed in obtaining their 

' Travels, p. 383. seq. Lcgh, « See the account of his hdng 
May 23<J. Burckhardt writes the ’appealed to as a peace-raaker, Vol. 
name incorrectly, Ibn Rashid, , p. I. p. 207. 

417. Po too Mr. Legh. > Travels, pp., 41®. 434. 
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names. Burckhardt mentions the Jawdbireh as living 
in Tufileh, the Beni Hamideh in el-Busaireh, and the 
Meldhin at Sh6bek.' The Fellahs of Jebal were at 
this time still in rebellion against the government ; and 
durhig the last year. Sheikh Sa’id of Gaza, with’ the 
Jehalxn and Tiyahah, had spent two or three months in 
trying to subdue them. They easily got possession of 
the villages ; but the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the fastnesses of the mountains, where they could 
not be approached. — It was for this reason that 
our Jehalin guides would not venture to take us to 
Shobek.^ 

Such are the races who now hold in possession the 
ancient territory of Edom. This is not the occasion 
to dwell upon the course of events during the many 
intervening centuries ; yet a few notices of the leading 
changes which -have here taken place, will serve to 
throw light upon the history and character of that 
ancient city, whose remains now constitute the chief 
attraction for the traveller among these mountains. 

In tlie times of Scripture history, the mountains 
cast of the Dead Sea were comprised in the territory 
of Moab ; the northern border of which, towards the 
Amorites, was ultimately the brook Arnon, now Wady 
el-Mojib.® The southern border of Moab appears to 
have been the brook Zered ; at least this is described 
as the limit of the wanderings of the children ofTsrael 
in the desert, and the point where they passed over 
into the territory of Moab, a kindred people.'* The 
features of the country seem to show, that this was 
probably the Wady el-Ahsy, which now separates the 
district of Kerak from Jebal, and indeed forms a natu- 
ral division between the country on the north and on 

' Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, » Num.xxi. 13. ‘20. Judg. xi. 18. 
&C; pp. 405. 407. 410. ^ Deut.ii. 13, 14. 18. Nuin. xxi. 

See p. 504.rabovc'. . ”12. 
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the south. Taking its rise near the castle el-Ahsy on 
the route of the Syrian Haj, upon the high eastern 
desert*, it breaks down through the whole chain of 
mountains to near the S. E. corner of the Dead Sea, 
forming for a part of the way a deep chasm. On 'the 
north, tlie mountains of Moab are high, and terminate 
here in a bluff near Khanzireh, which has several 
times been mentioned, as one of our landmarks. Fur- 
ther south the mountains arc much lower, until they 
again become high beyond Wady el-Ghuweir. — The 
Israelites doubtless passed Wady el-Ahsy (Zered) near 
its upper end, where it would present no difficulty. 

On the south of Moab, Mount Scir, or the territory 
of Edom, extended to Elath on the lied Sea.^ To this 
region Esau retired from the face of his brother Jacob ; 
and his descendants are said to have succeeded the 
Ilorites in Mount Seir, “ when they had destroyed them 
and dwelt in their stead.” '* The rivalry of the pa- 
triarchs Esau and Jacob, was transmitted to their 
posterity. When the Israelites, after many years of 
wandering, arrived a second time at Kadesh, they 
asked leave of the Edomites to pass through their 
country by the “ King’s highway,” (probably Wady 
el-Ghuweir,) in order to reach Palestine from the east. 
Leave was refused ; and the Israelites were thus com- 
pelled to return through the ’Arabah to Elath (Ailah, 
’Akabah), and thence pass uj) tlirough the mountains 
to the eastern desert, so as to make the circuit of the 
land of Edom.'* 

In later times Saul made war upon the Edomites ; 
David subdued the whole country j and Solomon 
made Ezion-geber a naval station, whence he des- 

' JJurckhardt, pp. 400, 401. i Gen .xxxvi. 6 — 8. Deut. ii. 12. 

Beat. ii. 1- -8. The' Israelites 22. 
were compelled to proceed quite to Nuin. xx. 14—21. } xxi. 4. Deut. 

math, in order to pass around the , ii. 1 — 8. 
land of Edom. 
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patched fleets to Ophir.' After various struggles, this 
people succeeded in the time of king Joram in making 
themselves again independent of Judah for although 
Amaziah made war upon them and captured one of 
their chief cities, Sela (Rock, Petra), changing its 
name to Joktlieel; and although Uzziah his successor 
“built Elath and restored it to Judah” yet these 
appear to have been only temporary conquests. Under 
Ahaz, the Edomites made inroads upon Judea and 
carried away captives *, and about the same time Rezin 
king of Syria “ drove the Jews from Elath,” of which 
the Edomites now took permanent possession.^ All 
this time their metropolis appears to have been 
Bozrah.'’ 

From the prophetical books of the Old Testament 
we also know, that wliilc the kingdom of Judah was 
fast verging to. ruin, that of Edom became prosperous ; 
and joining apparently the Chaldeans under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, aided in the overthrow of the Jewish 
state. In a like degree the national hatred of the Jews 
against Edom became still more inflamed ; and the 
prophets uttered the strongest denunciations against 
that land.” During the Jewish exile, as it would ap- 
pear, the Edomites pressed forwaixl into the south of 
Palestine, of which they took possession as far as to 
Hebron ; here, as we have already seen, they were 
subsequently attacked and subdued by tlie Maccabees, 
and compelled to adopt the laws and customs of the 


^ 1 Sam. xiv. 47. t2 Sam. viii. 14. 
•1 Chr. xviii. 11 — 13. I Kings, xi. 
15. 1 Kings, ix. 2(). ‘2 Chron. viii. 

17, 181 

~ 2 Kings, Viii. ‘20 — 22. 2 Chr. 

xxi. 8 — 10. 

2 Kings, xiv. 7. 2 Chr. xxv. 11, 
12. 14. 2 Chr. xxvi. 2. 

2 Chr. xxviii. 17. 2 Kings, \vi. 
<5. Keri. Hfere the Keri 


Edomites is to be read instead of 
Syrians, The change doubtless 
arose out of the close resemblance 
of the Hebrew 1 and *i. 

‘s Is. xxxiv. G. Ixiii. 1. Jer. xlix. 
13.22. Am. i. 12. 

6 Ps. cxxxvii. 7. Obad. 1. seq. 
Jer. xlix. 7. soq. Ezek. xxv. 12--» 
14. xxxii. 29. xxxv. 3 — 15. 
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Jews.* Idumea, which name now included also the 
southern part qf Judea, was henceforth governed by a 
succession of Jewish prefects. One of these, Antipater, 
an Idumean by birth, by the favour of Caesar, was 
made procurator of all Judea ; and his son, Herod the 
Great, became king over the Jews, including Idumea.^ ^ 
Just before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, bands of 
Idumeans threw themselves into the city, which they 
aided to fill with robbery and violence.® From this 
time onward the Edomites, as a people, vanish from 
the pages of history ; and in the next century Ptolemy 
limits their territory to the region west of the Dead 
Sea.^ 

But while the Edomites had thus been extending 
their limits in the northwest, they had in turn been 
driven out from the southern portion of their own ter- 
ritory, and from their chief city itself, by the Naba- 
theans, an Arabian tribe, the descendants of Nabaioth 
the eldest son of Ishmael.® This nomadic people had 
spread themselves over the whole of desert Arabia, 
from the Euphrates to the borders of Palestine, and 
finally to the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea.® At what 
period they thus supplanted the Edomites, in their 
ancient possessions, is unknown j but so early as the 
time of Antigonus, one of Alexander’s successors, who 
died 301 b. c., that prince, after having seized upon 
Syria and Palestine, sent two expeditions against the 
Nabatheans in Petra ; the first commanded by Athe- 

1 See above, p. 424. s Gen. xxv. 13. Isa, lx. 7. 

a Joseph. Ant. xiv. 1. 3. ibid. 8. 5. « Joseph. Ant, i. 12. 4. oHroi 

XV. 7. 9. xvii. 1 1. 4. — Hence Ro- waWff ‘lixfiaiiXov iraaav Tt)v Air Ei- 
man writers often speak of the ^panw Kai)i\Kouaav irp&Q rijv 'EpvOpAv 
whole of Palestine under the name kaXanaav KaxoiKoim, N a C a t'i) v r)v 
of Idumea ; sec Reland, Faltest. pp. r>)v AvopaaavTfc. fM oiSroi 

48, 49. ot r<ov *Apa^otv tOvoc k. r. A. Hieron. 

3 Jos, B. J. iv.,4. 1. 5. vii. 8. 1. Qiisest. in Gen. xxv. 13. 

* I’tolem. v. 16. ‘iSovpaia, ijTts t<rri Sic. xix. 94. See more on the Na- 
r -VTA airb ivaiuuj rov 'lopoavov. Re- batheans, iu Beland, Pal. p. 
land, Palrnst. p. 462. seq. 
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naeus, and the second by his own son, Demetrius.* At 
this time they were still essentially nomadic, and had 
apparently no king; but they had already begun to 
engage in commerce, and seem gradually to have be- 
come more fixed in their habits. In this way, during 
.the following centuries, they grew up into the king- 
dom of Arabia Petraga, occupying very nearly the 
same territory which was comprised within the limits 
of ancient Edom. It probably took this appellation 
from the name of its metropolis Petra. A king of this 
country, Aretas, is mentioned as contemporary with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, just before the time of the 
Maccabees, about 166 n. c.^ 

From this time onward to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the sovereigns of Arabia Petraea, who usually 
bore the name of Aretas or Obodas, came into frequent 
contact with the Jews and Romans both in war and 
peace. The country and people are often mentioned 
by Josephus.*' Their sovereigns appear to have been 
in a measure dependent on the Roman emperors, 
tliough not directly subject to the Roman power. 
Obodas, six or eight years before the Christian era, 
was a man of indolent habits, and left the whole ma- 
nagement of affairs to a favourite named Syllaeus,^ 
This latter demanded of Herod the Great the hand of 
his sister Salome ; but his suit not being successful, he 
appears to have become inimical towards Herod, and 

• Died. Sic. xix. 9t — 98. with Aretas ; Ant. xiv. .5. 1. Bio 

- ‘2 Macc. V. 8. Cass, xxxvii. 15. Two years later, 

3 Alexander Jannacus was dc- about 61 u. c. Antipater induced 
feated byan 'Otodas about 63 b. c. Ilyrcanus, son of Alexander Jan- 
Antiq. xiii. 13. 5. B. J. i. 4. 4. An- iiaeus, to take refuge with Aretas 
tiochus . Dionysius of Syria was in Petra; Ant. xiv. 1.4: B. J. i. 
killed in a battle in Arabia, and 6. 2. In the early part of Herod’s 
Aretas (apparently the victor) be- reign, the kingdom of Arabia 
came king in Damascus; Ant. xiii, was held by Malchus; Ant. xv. 6. 
1!>. 1, 2. B. J. i. 4. 7, 8. In the 2. 

year 63 b.c. Scaurus, a general ^ Jos. Ant. xvi. 7. 6. Strabo, xvL 
of Pompey, overran Arabia as far 4. 23, 24. 
as to Petra, and then made peace 
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accused him some years afterwards before Augustus 
at Rome of hostilities and murders in Arabia. Herod 
however was able to turn the scale in his own favour, 
and Syllseus was condemned to fine and punishment.* 
Meantime Obodas was dead, and had been succeeded 
by ^neas, who took the name of Aretas, and was at 
length confirmed in his kingdom by Augustus ; although 
the latter had at first intended to bestow Arabia on 
Herod.'* 

It was during the reign of the same Obodas, three 
or four years before the Christian era, that the cele- 
brated expedition was sent by Augustus from Egypt 
into Arabia under JElius Gallus, the friend of Strabo, 
and then governor of Egypt. After various hindrances, 
Gallus arrived with his forces liy water at Leuke 
Komc*'*, the emporium of the Nabatheans. Here he 
was kindly received by order of king Obodas and his 
favourite Syllaeus, as allies of the Romans; and re- 
mained a summer and winter to refresh lus troops, who 
were suffering from disease. He afterwards marched 
into the interior, but without visiting Petra ; and after 
great delay and difficulty, arising from the bad faith 
and treachery of Syllmus, he returned through Arabia 
Eelix.'* 

The next Arabian king of whom we have any 
notice, is the Aretas mentioned by Paul as lord of 
Damascus, which he then governed by an ethuarch, 
about A. D. 38 or 39.'^ .Josephus gives of him the fur- 

‘ Jos. Ant. xvi. 7. 6. ib. 9. 2 — i. ib. the fifth and sixth centuries as Mo- 
10. 8, 9. B. J. i. 28. 6. ib. 29. 0. haila ; see Notit. Dignitat. ed Pari- 

-i Jos. Ant. xvi. 9. 4. ib. 10. 9. xvii. ciroli, p. 21G. Jieland, Paia?st. p. 
3. 2. '' 230. See in general Vincent’s Com- 

J Aevic/} Kio/jtr, Albus Peujus, merce and Navig. of the Ancients, 
Strabo, xvi. 4. 24. Arrian. Periplus vol. ii. pp. 2.'>8, 259. 295. Loud. 
Maris Erythr. ed Hudson, p. 11. 1807,4. 

Probably at or near MuweiliJv near < Strabo, xvi. 4. 22 — 24. Hio. 
the mouth of the Gulf of ’Akabah, Cass. Jiii. 29. 
on the eastern coast. This place was ^ 2 Cor. xi. 32. Comp. Acts, ix. 
already known to the Romans in 24, 25. 
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ther account, that Herod Antipas having espoused his 
daughter, repudiated her in order to niany Herodias ; 
a step for which he was reproved by John the Baptist.' 
Upon this, Aretas made war against Herod and totally 
destroyed his army; a judgment upon Herod, as many 
of the serious-minded Jews regarded it, for his murder 
of John. Vitellins, then proconsul of Syria, received 
orders to chastise Aretas ; but while he was preparing 
for this expedition, and had sent forward some of his 
troops, news came of the death of Tiberius ; upon 
which he recalled his troops, and placing them in 
winter quarters, left the province. It was probably 
at this period, under the weak reign of Caligula, that 
Aretas, taking advantage of this supineness, made an 
incursion and seized the city of Damascus, which he 
held for a time in the manner related by Paul. It 
could have been, however, only a temporary posses- 
sion ; and the fact is not mentioned by any other 
wuiter.'^ 

Tlie nominal independence of the kingdom of 
iVrabia, continued for some thirty years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Under the reign of Trajan, 
ai)out A. D. 105, it was overrun and conquered by Cor- 
nelius Palma, then governor of Syria, and formally 
annexed to the Roman empire." 

The inhabitants of this region had early become 
extensively engaged in commerce, as the carriers of 
tlie rich products of the East between the Red Sea 
.and the ports of the Phenicians. In the first expedi- 
tion sent by Antigonus, the men of Petra were absent 
at a mart, and Athenaeus found in Petra a large quan- 

‘ Matt. X)v. 3, 4. Mark, vi. 17, Dio. Cass. Ixviii. 14. Kara tie rbv 

18. Luke, ill j9. cthrhv roorov 858) »crti 

- For a list of the sovereigns of UoXfimj (inx<»P rt'jv’Apatiav 

Arabia Petraea, collected from Jose- rt}r Trpde rfji tx£ip(b(Taroy kai 

phus, see Vincent’s Commerce and vinjicoot' tTron/frrtro, Amm. 

JVavig. of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. Marcell. xiv. 8. Eutropius, viil, 2. 
272. scq. 9. 
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tity of frankincense and myrrh, and five hundred 
talents of silver.* Strabo relates, that the merchandise 
of India and Arabia was transported on camels from 
Leiike Kome to Petra', and thence to lihinocolura 
(el-’Arish), and other places.^ Under the Romans, this 
trade appears to have become still more prosperous. 
The country was rendered more accessible, and the 
passage of merchants and caravans facilitated, by 
military ways, and by the establishment of military 
])osts to keep in check the predatory hordes of the 
neighbouring deserts. One great road, of whicli traces 
still remain, had its direction northwards from Ailah 
to Petra, and thence to Damascus ; from Petra a branch 
went off on the west of the Dead Sea, to Jerusalem, 
Askelon, and other parts of the Mediterranean.'* A 
line of military stations was established along this road, 
which served to protect it against incursions from the 
eastern desert ; and some of these became the sites of 
towns.'* 

Early in the fourth century, the name of Palestine 
was occasionally extended so as to include this whole 
region® ; and in the beginning of the fifth century, we 
find introduced a new division of Judea and the adja- 
cent countries, into Pakeatma Prirnn, Seciiiidn, ef Pertia. 
The first comprised Jerusalem and the whole of Judea 


^ Dlod. Sic. xix. 95. Sco abovo, 
pp. 558, 559. 

^ Strabo, xvi. 4. 18. 28, 24. 

1 See the reutin;^(?r Tables ; and 
compare Kennell’s Compar. Geo^r. 
of Western Asia, i. p. 89. seq. 
Ritter, Geseh. des Petr. Arabiens, 
in Abhandl. der lk*rl. Acad. 1824. 
Hist. Phil. Kl. p. 204. Traces of 
this ancient road were found by 
Labordc south of Wady Musa ; 
Voyage, p. G2. (218.) North of 
Wady Miisa its remains are in 
roany places visible ; see Rurck- 
hardt, pp. 374.419. Irby and Man- 
gles, pp. 371. 377. 400. The latter 


travellers saw several inilc-stones 
of the time of Trajan, and one of 
Marcus Aurelius ; p.IOI. 

Thus in the “ Notitice Digni- 
tatnm,” in the fifth or .sixth century, 
we find “equites” stationed at Mo- 
hila, Alia, Hauana, Zodpeatha, 
Ariiidela, Arcopolis, &c. The Peu- 
tingcr Tabh?s have Hauara and 
Zadagatta on the great road be- 
tween Aila and Petra. See Notitiie 
Dignitat. cd Panciroli, pp. 215, 210. 
219, 220. Roland, Pal.Tst. pp. 230, 
231. Ritter, I. c. 

’ Onomast. arts. Ailahj Arcem, 
Cades f &c. 
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on the south, and as far north as to Samaria ; the 
second included Scythopolis and the north of Pales- 
tine; while the third comprehended the countries on 
the east and south of tlie Dead Sea, formerly belong- 
ing to Arabia Petrma, and extended also across the 
’Arabah to the west, so as to take in Beersheba and 
Elusa.' This appears to have been at the same time 
an ecclesiastical division ; the three Palestines had 
each a metropolitan see, at first Cai'sarea, Scythopolis, 
and Petra ; and when at the council of Chalcedon Je- 
rusalem was erected into a patriarchate, these three 
provinces were assigned as its territory^ Long before 
this time, therefore, the Christian religion had extended 
itself tlirouglioLit the region ; and it is indeed to the 
acts and records of councils in the fourth, liftli, and sixth 
centuries, and to the ecclesiastical NotiticB of the same 
or a later age, that we are indebted for our chief 
knowledge of this country during those periods, and 
for the j)reservation of the names of many episcopal 
cities from the oblivion, in which they must otherwise 
I'uve been ingulfed. 

How far Christianity had spread among the no- 
madic tribes of the eastern deserts, or whether like 
those aroun Sinai, they still retained the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. But before the middle of the sev'enth century, 
the religion of the false prophet began to be propa- 

' This division is first found in all the ecclesiastical Notitiae ; Re- 
a law prornulg’ated in a. i>. 409. land. Pal. pp. 214 — 22G. The name 
Leg:, iii. Cod. Theodos. de Krug. Arabia was applied, at this period, 
Milit. Annon, ‘ J^irnitnnei militos to the country north of the third 
et possessoruin utilitate conspecta Palestine, including Medaba, Hesh- 
per primam, secundara, et tertiam bon, Rabbath-Ammon or Philadel- 
Palcstinarn hnjuscomodi norma phia, Gerasa, Rostra, &c. Rcland, 
processit.” Rcland, Palaist. p. 205. ib. pp. 217. 219. 223. 226. Yet the 
seq. — Palestina. Tertia was some- usage was not constant ; and some 
times also called Reland, writers speak of the cities of the 
ih. p. 206. third Palestine as still belonging to 

See above, pp. 23, 24. This Arabia ; so Sozomeii, Hist. Ecc. vii. 
division of X\alestiiio runs through 15. Rcland, ib. p. 613. 

o o 2 
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gated by the sword; and soon united all the Arab 
hordes, however distinct in other respects, into one 
great community of religious zealots. In A. D. 630 
the prophet himself pressed forwards against the Ro- 
man border as far as to Tebuk ; and this was the 
signal for several of the Cliristian communities of 
Arabia Petraia, to purchase from the conqueror the 
enjoyment of their privileges by the payment of tribute. 
Among these was Ailah.' This example appears to 
have been generally followed ; for four years later 
(a. d. 634), as the tide of conquest continued to roll 
on, the see of Rozrah itt the north made peace in the 
same manner with Abu Rekr, after the battle of Yar- 
muk.^ In A. D. 636, as we have seen, Jerusalem itself 
submitted to the Muhaininedan sway. 

A¥ith this conquest, the commercial importance 
and prosperity of the tbrmer Arabia Petra'a fell into 
decay. Mulianuneilan empires arose and nourished in 
southern Arabia, Syria, and Jilgypt. Lying between 
all these, this country retained no independent exist- 
ence ; the course of trade became diverted into other 
channels ; the great roads of i’oriner communication 
were abandoned ; and tlie whole region was at length 
given up to the nomadic hordes of the adjacent deserts, 
whose descendants still hold it in possession.^ From 
the Muliamrnedan conquest to the time of the crusades, 
not one ray of historical light falls upon this forgotten 
land I * 

« Abulfed Ann. Miislcinit. cd. > Abultbdas Annul, ib. pp. 
Adler, 1789, tom. i. p. 171. See 243.24.5. Ritter, Gesch. des. Petr, 
above, Vol. I. pp. 2.51, 252. AbuU Arab. 1. c. p. 219. 
feda mentions Ailah and two other Ritter, ibid. p. 209. 

places now unknown. There ex- Unless it bo in the two Latin 

ists a pretended Diploma Scc,iirita~ ecclesiastical Notitiae, which refer 
tis Ailensihus^ professing? to be a apparently to the centuries betore 
patent of Miihammed himself in the crusades, and in which the 
favour of the Christians ; see name of Petra, the former meU’O- 

Oibbon, chan. 1. note under a.d. politan see, is no longer found ; R€- 

f30. land, Pal. pp. 223. 226. 
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The invasion of the crusaders Jet in, for the moment, 
a few faint gleams upon the otherwise total daricness. 
During the twelftli century they penetrated at different 
times into the regions east and south of the Dead Sea, 
and held portions of them for a season in possession. 
At this time the whole land east of the Jordan was 
known to the crusaders as Arabia ; the northern part 
around Bozrah they called Arabia Prima ; the region 
around Kerak, Arabia Secunda; and that further south, 
Arabia Tertia or Syria Sobal.* 

The first expedition took ])lace under Baldwin I., 
in A. D. 1100.“ Marching from Hebron around the 
south end of the Dead Sea and by Segor (Zoar), the 
forces of the crusaders came in five days through 
the mountains with great difficulty to "Wady Musa, to 
which they already gave the name “ Vallis Moysi.”'* 
It does not argue highly for their skill in biblical geo- 
graphy, that they took the adjacent mountain with the 
tomb of Aaron for Mount Sinai ; and the brook which 
fl ws dowm the \'alley, for the water which came forth 
when Mosc’s smote the rock.^ IVom this valley, Albert 
of Aix relates, that they marched still one day further 
to a citv called Susum ; but as neither Fulclier of 
Chartres who was present, nor any other historian, 
mentions this further expedition, and the name of such 


’ See Jiic. do Vitr. c. 9G. Also 
for Arabia rriina, ibid. o. 4-7. ; for 
Arabia Sccunda, Will. Tyr. xi. lNJ. 
XV. 21.; for Araltia TcM’tia afi<l Sy- 
ria Sobal, Will. Tyr. xi. 2(). xvi. (>. 
Jac. do Vitr. 28. Soe gonorally, 
Marin. Sanut. p. 241. Wilken, 
Gesch. dor Kreuzz. ii. p. GIG. id. i. 
p. 210. 

- See generally in the Gesta Dei : 
Alb. Aq. vii. 41,42. Fulcher Cam. 
23. p. 405. Guibert, vii. 36. p 553. 
Anon. p. 518. Will. Tyr. x. 8. Wil* 
ken, ib. ii. p. 88, 80. 

Gesta Dei, p. 581. W ill. Tyr. 
xvi. 6. 


-« Guibert, and Fulcher, I. c. 
Guibcrl, however, gives his own 
opinion, that, the inountaii) is Mount 
Hor. Fulcher prides himself that 
at this brook “equos adaquavi 
meos,’* The same error, however, 
goes back to the time of Eusebius 
and Jer^^ino ; soe Onomast. art. Or. 
llcing once adopted by the cru- 
saders, it led tliom afterwards to 
take Ailah for Elini with tlie twelve 
fountains and seventy palm-trees 
(Will. Tyr. xi. 20.) ; and also com- 
pelled them to look for and tind the 
ancient Petra further towards the 
north, at Kerak. 


o o S 
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a city is elsewhere unknown, the testimony of this 
writer, who was not an eye-witness, seems to be of 
doubtful authority. Fulcher relates, that after three 
days spent at Wady Musa, they returned by way of 
Hebron to Jerusalem. 

In the second expedition, which took place under 
the same king in a. d. 11 15 , Baldwin appears to have 
crossed the Jordan and marched through the whole 
length of Arabia Secunda. He was acc()mj)anied only 
by two hundred knights and four hundred f()otmen ; 
and with this small force he built up in Arabia Tertia, 
in eighteen days, a former strong castle upon a steep 
isolated hill, in the midst of a region fertile in corn, 
oil, and wine. To this fortress, the first erected by 
the Latins east of the .Jordan, he gave the name of 
Mons llegalis (Mount Royal). Arabian writers speak 
of it as Shobek, which name it bears to the present 
day.' — In the very next year, a.d. 11 If), king Bald- 
win revisited his fortress with two hundred followers ; 
and advanced afterwards as far as to Ailah on the 
lied Sea ; of which place he api)ears to have taken 
possession. He would have proceeded to the convent 
of Mount Sinai ; but was di.ssuaded at the entreaty of 
the monks. - 

For the space of twenty years, Shobek continued to 
be the chieb if not the only fortress of the I^atins in 
this quarter. The lands east of the Dead Sea around 
Kerak, had been granted as a fief to the knight Ro- 
manus of Puy ; who was however again dispossessed 

‘ Alb. Aq. xli. 21 . Fulch. Cam. Alb. Aq. xii. 21. Fuleb. Cam. 

42. p. 420. Gesta Dei, p. Oil. 40. p. 210. Gesta Dei, p. OH. 
"VVill. Tyr. xi.20. Jac. 'lo V'’itr. 2H. Will. Tyr. xi. 29. Wilken, ib. p. 
Wilken, ib. ii. p. 402. — Sec, too, 400. 8ee also above, Vol. I. pp- 
Bohaeddin, Vit. Salad, pp. 08. .54. 187. 2.52. — Albert of Aix seems to 

\bulted. Annal. Musi, ad a. h. .507. confound those two oxpi'ditions of 
A bill f. Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, p. 88. Baldwin ; and makes him visit the 
Schultens, Index in Vit. Salad, art. Red Sea with only a company of 
Sjauhachum, sixty kniglits. 
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of them, as well as his son Rudolph j in consequence 
of a supposed conspiracy against king Fulco about 
A. D. liysj.* They were now bestowed upon Paganus 
(Payen), a nobleman who had been the king’s cup- 
bearer. Three or four ycai's afterwards, he erected 
the strong fortress of Kcrak, on tlie site of a former 
city which was held to be the ancient Petra.^ This 
castle and that of Shobek continued for many years 
greatly to harass the Saracens ; their possessors plun- 
ilered the rich caravans which passed on the neighbour- 
ing route between Damascus and Egypt or Arabia ; 
and were able to cut off all military communication 
through the region. I'hey were therefore exposed to 
repeated assaults from the Saracen armies, both on 
the side of Syria and that of Egypt.'* 

About A. u. lift, in the first year of his reign, 
king Baldwin 111., being yet a minor, made an expe- 
diliou by way of Hebron to Wady Musa, in order to 
recover a certain castle bearing the name of “ Vallis 
Moysi,” which had been seized by the Saracens with 
the aid of the inhabitants of the region. On the ap- 
proach of the king, the latter betook themselves into 
the castle, which was in a strong position. The 
k’ranks assailed it with stones and arrows for several 
days without success. They then began to destroy 
the numerous olive-trees, which constituted the chief 
|)roduee of the region ; to save whicli the inhabitants 
immediately surrendered the fortress. I know not 
what castle this can have been, unless })erhaps the one 
we saw noon the ledge of rocks north-east of Wady 
Mdsa." 


’ Will. Tyr. xiv. 15, *21. Wiikpii, 
ib. ii. pp. ()(fe, (509. (ilG. 

Will. Tyr. xiv. 21. xxii. 28. 
Wilken, ib. p. (iKi. 

Bohaedd. Vit. Saladin, pp. 

59. One or both of these fortrcssc.- 


were fiercel}' assaulted in the years 
1172, 1182, 1183, 1184, &c. See 
fi'cnerally Wilken, ib. ii. p. 016. iii. 

ii. pp. 1.50. 20G. 230. 246, &c. 

» Will. Tyr. xvi. 6. Wilken, ib. 

iii. i. 208. See above, p. .513. 


o o 4> 
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In A. D. 118^2, Rainald of Chatillon, then lord of 
Kerak, made his unsuccessful expedition againsj Ailah ; 
and in both the following years (1183, 1184<) sustained 
the terrific assaults of Saladin against Kerak itself.^ 
Yet that Sultan, the year after his recapture of Jerusa- 
lem, became also master (in 1188) both of Kerak and 
of Shobek, each after a long siege." Thus terminated 
the dominion of the Franks over this territory. The 
fortress of Kerak continued to be a stronghold of the 
Saracens ; and fifty years later, its Emir David was able 
to seize for a time upon Jerusalem, ' 

From that time onward until the present century, 
thick darkness again rests upon tlie land of Edom. 
Volney seems first to have had his attention drawn 
towards it, by the reports of the Arabs around Gaza, 
that on the south-east of the Dead Sea, within a space 
of three days’ journey, there were upwards of thirty 
ruined towns absolutely ileserted ; in some of which 
were large edifices with columns.' In a. u. l<SO(i, 
Seetzen ])etietrated from Damascus as far as to Kerak, 
and thence travelled around the south end of the Dead 
Sea to Jernsalem ; but he did not enter Edom.’’ In 
March 1807 the same traveller w'ent Ifom Hebron on 
the road to M’ady Musa as fiir as to the hill Madurah 
not far north of el-Weibch j and while here, an Arab 
from esh-Sherah described to him Wady Musa and its 
remains, and gave him an extensive list of the various 
towms and ruins in that region." I3ut it was reserved 

' See above, Yol. I. pp. 237. 252. • Zncli’s Moiiatl. Corr. xviii. p. 

‘Will. Tyr. xxii. 28 — 30. J^ohaedd. 433. scq. Seetzen heard at Kerak 
pp. 58, 59. Abulf. Ann. Musi, ad the name Bcdra as of a jdaco a 
A. II. 580. Wilken, ib. iii. ii. pp. 236. day’s journey further south ; ib. p. 

246. 434. But he admits, that this was 
Gauf. Vinisauf, i. 15. Bohaedd. told him only in reply to a direct 

pp. 88. 90. Abulf. Annal. ad a. ii. inquiry on his part after Petra ; 
584. Wilken, ibid. iv. pp. 244, 245. and in the absence of all further 

247. testimony, no weight can be laid 

' See above, Yol. I. p. 470. upon this information. Seethe rc- 

Yolney, Yoyage en Syr. c. 31. marks in Yol. I. p. 165. 
tom. ii. p. 317. Par. 1787. ibid. xvii. pp. 133—139. 
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for Burckhardt, first to traverse the country in 1812 
from Ker»k to the southern Wady Ghurundel, and to 
explore the wonders of Wady Musa. He was followed 
in the same direction in 1818, by Messrs. Bankes, 
Legh, Irby and Mangles. Ten years later, Laborde 
and Linant first penetrated in 1828 from ’Akabah to 
Wady Musa; i-eturning by a more easterly route 
through the mountains. 

A few words respecting the ancient towns whose 
sites have been found in this region, may not be out of 
place here, preparatory to a more particular notice of 
the metropolis Petra. 

South of Wady cl-M6jib, and six or eight miles N. 
of Kerak, are the now unimportant ruins called Rabba, 
about half au hour in circuit, exhibiting the remains 
of a temple and several Corinthian columns.’ This 
umjuestionably was the site of the Jlabbath Moab of 
tiio early centuries, the Areo])olis. of the Greeks, an 
episcopal see of the Tliird Palestine ; which after the 
diSii iictiou of Petra became the metropolitan city of 
that rou'ion. In still earlier times it was the Ar of 
Moab, mentioned in the Old Testament.- 

In Kerak itself we have the ancient Kir Moab of 
the Old 'J estament ; which already in the Chaldee 
version and the Greek of the Apocrypha, appears in 
the form Kerakka Moab and Characa.*^ Under this 

' Seetzon, ibid, xviii. p. 4aa. quasi propnum vocabulnni possi- 
Burckhardt, p. ;J77. Irby and ]Maii- dot Kabbath Moab, id est, gramlis 
gles, p. 4.56. scq. According* to Moab.” So too Steph. Byzant. 
Burckhardt, the di.staiiOf from* Kt- Soo Roland, Pahest. pp. o77. 9.57. 
rak is three hours or more. Irby Gesenius, Coram. zu Jesa, xv. 1. 
and Mangles give it at about two For its ep: copal character, see the 
hours. ecclesiastical Notitia^, Roland, pp. 

Isa. XV. 1. Kura. xxi. 28. 215. 217. compared with pp.223. 

Hieron. Coram. iu Jes. XV. 1. “Hu- 226. Le Quieu, Oriens Christ, iu. 
jus metropolis ci vitas Ar, qum p. 794. 

hodie ex Hebrieo et Gra?co ser- Isa. xv. 1.. Hcb. *T*p ; 

nione coraposita Arcopolis umicu- Chald. nsiDT ; both signifyinjr 
pa^ur.”&c. Onormist. art. •• wall, ov fortress'. 2 Macc. xii. if. 

lorro ipsa civitas (Areopolis), xap..™. 
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latter name, more or less corrupted, it is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and other writers botli ecclesiastical, and pro- 
fane, down to the centuries before the crusades.’ The 
crusaders found the name extaitt, and erected the for- 
' tress still known us Kerak. But their knowledge of 
ancient geography was here also at fault •, and as in the 
west they found the site of Becrslieba at Beit Jihrin, 
so here they held Kerak to have been once the ancient 
ca])ital of Arabia Petra'a, and gave it therefore the 
name of Petra Deserti.- They established here in 
A. D. a Latin hishojnic of Petra, which continued 

for some years ; and the name and title remains in the 
Greek church until the present day.'’ 

In Tufiieh we may probably recognise the ancient 
Tophel, once mentioned in the (}ld 'I'estament in con- 
nexion with the ’Arahah. The radical letters and the 
signilication are the same both in Hebrew and Arabic.^ 

The place el-Busaireh, two hours and three cpiar- 
ters south of Tiifilch, seems to bear in its name deci- 
sive tokens of anti(]uity. It is now a village of about 
fifty houses situated on a hill, on the top of which is a 
small castle.'' The Arabic form Busaireh is a dimin- 
utive of Busrah, the present Arabic name of Bozrah 
in Hauran, the Bostra of the Greeks and Romans; 
which latter has been regarded as a city of the Edom- 


’ rtol. iv. 17. Kolaiid, Pal. pp. 
dG-‘5. 70.’). Ocsoiiius, Comm, zu .los. 
XV. 1. — For tho ecclesiastical jNo- 
titiie, see Iceland, pp. i21;>. ‘JI7. Of 
the two later Latin ^Xotitim, one 
has Karach and the other Kara ; 
ib. pp. ± 2 :). 2-2G. BurCkhardt mis- 
took this last, Kara, for a different 
name and a distinct place ; which 
he then finds in cl- Kerr, a site with 
ruins south of AVady el-Ahsy ; 
Travels, p. 401. 

- Will. Tyr, xi. ‘JG. xv. 21. Jac. 
de Vitr. c. OG. Comj), above, p. 
oG.5. note This form of the name 
the crusaders took from the Vul- 


{i:ate, w’hich in Isa. xvi. 1. reads 
“ Petra deserti,’' instead of Sola. 

^ Will. Tyr. xx.;3. Jac. de Vitr. 
c. oG. Le (inien, Orions Christ, iii. 
p. j.TO.j. Burckhardt’s Trav. p. GH7. 
ISee above, p. 00. 

‘ Dent. i. 1. The identity of To- 
phcl and Tufiieh affords an easy 
explanation of this very difficult 
passage, to which I shall again re- 
cur. 1 am indebted for the sug- 
gestion to Prof, llengstenbcrg ot 
Jhu’lin. 

’ Jhirckhardt’s lYavels, p. -Idy. 
Irby and Mangles, p. 44'I- 
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ites, though lying far beyond the limits of their ter- 
ritory.' J3ut the name el-Busaireh affords reason to 
suppose, that another Bozrah lay here within the pro- 
per limits of Edom ; and was for a time the capital of 
the country. This hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact, that in Scripture, Bozrali is so often coupled with 
the land of Edom itself; while the prophet Amos 
s})eaks of it expressly in connexion with the land of 
Tcman or the South.- Further, both Eusebius and 
Jerome mention a Bozrah as existing in their day in 
the mountains of Idumea, distinct from the northern 
Bozrah." In this way, as it seems to me, we are re- 
lieved from the incongruity, of supposing tlie chief city 
ol' th.c Edomites to have lain at the distance of several 
days’ journey away from their territories." 

Froceeding further south, we fiiul Ghurundel, the 
ancient Arindela, as already described.'’ — In Dhana, a 
\ illage visited by Burckhardt, on . the declivity of a 
mountain north of Wady el-Ghuweir, we ])robably 
lui\ • the site of the ancient Thana or Thoana, assigned 
by Ftolemy to Arabia Petraea, and marked also aj)pa- 
rently on the Peutinger Tables." — Shohek corre- 
sponds to no known ancient place ; though we find in 
the Old Testament both Shobach and Shohek as the 


' ►So Gnsenius, Comm, zu Jcs. 
xxxiv. 6. Lox. Hebr. art. ^1^3. 
Roscnmuiler, Kibl. Geop*. ii. ii. ]>. 
2a. seq. See lleland, Vi\\. p. 0()O. 
seq. Burckhardt, p. 22(). 

^ Isa. xxxiv. 6. Ixiii. I. Jer, 
xlix. 13. 22. Am. i. 12. “ But I 

will send a fire upon I’einan, which 
shall devour the palaces of Boz- 
rah.” 

^ Onomast. art. Jiosor. The 
conjecture of Burckhardt, that el- 
Busaireh is the ancient Psora, cm 
episcopal see of tht Third PaU s- 
tine, rests on an error in one of the 
ecclesiastical JN'otitia', which reads 
“ Mamo, Psora,” iu two^ words, 
where all the others read Mamo- 


psora or Mamapson ; Iceland, p. 
217., comp. pp. 2lo. 223. 223. See 
Burckhardt, p. 407. 

^ A Bo/.rah is once mentioned 
among’ the cities of Moab; Jer. 
xlviii. 24. This was not improba- 
bly the same ; since the possession 
of particular cities often passed 
from one hand to another in the 
wars ot‘ adjacent tribes. See 2 Chr. 
XX. 23. Am. ii. 1. So too Sela, 
Isa. xvi. I., comp. 2K. xiv. 7. See 
Gesenius, 1. c. 

•> Sec p. 490. above. 

d Ptol. V. J7. Reland, p. 463. 
The Peutinger Tables have Thor- 
ma, probably a corruption. See 
Burckhardt, p. 410. 
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names of persons.' — Ma’an, the well-known town on 
the route of the Syrian Haj, nearly east of Wady Mu- 
sa, is with good i-eason assumed as the probable seat 
of the Maonites mentioned in the Scriptures.^ Abul- 
feda describes Ma’an (from Ibn Haukal) as inhabited 
by the Oinmiades and their vassals.’* — About six hours 
south of Ma’an and Wady Musa, lies Usdakali, a fine 
fountain, near which is a hill with extensive ruins of 
an ancient town, consisting of lieaps of hewn stones. 
Both the name and situation correspond to the Zodo- 
catha of the fifth century ; which is also marked in 
the Peiitiuger Tables, under the form Zadagatta, at 
eighteen Roman miles south of Petra.^ 

One other town in this region, cl-Humeiyimeh, is 
described by Abulfeda (quoting from Ibn Sa’id) as tlie 
native place of the Ahbassides. Its ruins still remain, 
and were visited by Labordc, on the plain east of the 
mountains, considerably south of the southern Wady 
Ghiiruudcl, and north of the head of Wady el-Ithm. 
The ruins are very considerable ; but without any 
traces of architectural s])lendonr. 'I'hcre was an aque- 
duct leading to it for a long distance fiom the north ; 
and the place itself was full of cisterns, now broken 
and abandoned in the midst of a desert.'’ 


1 Sliobach, 2 Sam. x. 1(J. 

18. Shobek, x. 21.— 

Biirckhardt sup-gest.s, that Shobek 
may have been the castle Carcaria 
of Eusebius and Jerome, one day’s 
journey from Petra. But this no- 
tice is "too indefinite to bear out the 
supposition. Onomast. art. Car- 
car, Burckhardt, p. 41G. 

- Judg. X. 12. Maonites. 

I Chr. iv. 41. and 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. 

Mehunims. They are spo- 
ken of in connexion with the Aina- 
Icikites and Arabians. The form 
Ma’an has ro relation to the name 
Teman. See Seetzen in Zach. ib. 


xviii. ]). ;18I. Burckhardt’s Tra- 
vels, p. 4;37. Gesenius, Lex. lleb. 
art. pV9» Notes on Burckh. j). 
lOOf). Roscninuller’s Bibl. Geogr. 
iii. p. 8J. 

‘ Abulfcd. Tab. Syr. ed. Kdliler, 
P- 

1 Notit. Dignitat. ed. Panciroh, 
p.‘ilG. Reland, Pal. p. 230. See 
Burckbardt’s Travels, p. 435. 

Abiilfedjc Tab. Syr. P; H- 
Laborde writes the name Anieinic ; 
Voyage eu Arab. Petr. p. G2. 

—The Macbert cl- Abid of Laborde 
is probably the Khuvabet 
cl-’ Abid of our lists ; ibid. p. o.J. 
(218.) 
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PETRA. 

We come now to the celebiated capital of this region 
in ancient times, called from its remarkable position. 
The Rock ; in Hebrew Sela, in Greek Petra. * In 
the Old Testament we find it recorded of king Amaziah, 
that “ he slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt, ten 
thousand, and took Sela by war, and called the name 
of it Joktheel unto tliis day.”^ Tire prophet Isaiah 
also exhorts Moab to “ send the lamb to the ruler of 
the land from Sela to (through) the wilderness unto the 
mount of the daughter of Zion alluding apparently 
to the tribute in sheep formerly i)aid to Israel.® At 
this time, therefore, Sela would seem to have been in 
the possession of tlie Moabites ; or at least they pas- 
tured their flocks as fin* south as to that region, much 
in the manner of the adjacent tribes at the present 
day.* — These are tlie only certain notices of this city 
found in Scripture ; and the last of them cannot be 
lat • than about ''/OO b. c.® 

About four centuries afterwards, as we have seen, 
the city was already known to the Greeks as Petra ; 
it had })assed into the hands of tlie Nabatheans, and 
had become a place of trade. The two expeditions 
sent against it by Antigonus before 301 b. c. have been 
already alluded to." In the first, Athenmus took the 
city by surprise, while the men were absent at a neigh- 
bouring mart or fair ; and carried off a large booty of 
silver and merchandise. But the Nabatheans quickly 
pursued him, to tlie number of eight thousand men j 

' Heb. y^D Sela i Greek ** So the Ma*az, see above, 

Herpa, Petva, and also in the plur. l>. Compare also p. 57 J. 

(u Tlcrpat in the later ecclesiastical note 

notices; Reland, pp. ‘215. 217. ’ Judg’. ii. »‘36. and Isa. xlii. 11. 

Comp, the similar case of rUAAa though sometimes referred to the 
and iTfXXrri. city of Tetra, are too indefinite to 

2 Kings, xiv. 7. be taken into the account. 

3 Isa.^ xvi. 1. and Gesenlus, ^ Pages 558, 559. 

Comm, in loc. Comp. 2 Kings, iii. 4. 
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and falling upon his camp by night, destroyed the 
greater part of his army.' Of the second expedition, 
under the command of Demetrius, the Nabatheans had 
previous intellig(!nce ; and prepared themselves for an 
attack, by driving their flocks into the deserts, and 
placing their wealth under the protection of a strong 
garrison in Petra ; to which, according to Diodorus, 
there was but a single approach, and that made by 
hand." In this way, they succeeded in baffling the 
whole design of Demetrius. 

Strabo, s])eaking of the Nabatheans during the reign 
of Augustus, describes the capital as follows : — “ The 
metropolis of the Nabatheans is Petra, so called ; for it 
lies in a place in other respects plain and level, but 
shut in by rocks roundabout, ])recij)itous indeed on the 
outside, but within having copious fbuntaijis for a supply 
of water and the irrigation of gardens. Beyond the 
enclosure, the region is mostly a desert, and especially 
towards Judea.” ' At this time the city had become 
the great j)lace of transit for the products of the east, 
and was often resorted to by foreigners.^ Uie philoso- 
pher Athenadorus, Strabo’s friend, .spent .some time in 
Petra ; and related with admiration, that he found many 
Romans aiul other strangers residing there ; that these 
often had lawsuits with one another and witli the in- 
habitants ; while the latter lived in peace among them- 
.selves, under excellent laws.'’ 

Similar, but more definite, is the testimony of Pliny 
in the first century : “ The Nabatheans inhabit the city 
called Petra, in a valley le.ss than two (Romani miles 

1 T)iO(l. Sic. xix. h'())jfinw nTTOTOffoVy ru iy h>Tur irijyt'tV 

~ Ibid. xix. 97. O mic fb/;9ororr ^y^orrnt; t’ir rt vh>tiny 

fViortmf; Kiiirtitfr. “lOgto vt tov 

Strabo, xvi. 4. iil. ^l;/ro(57roA/(; // TrXthrtif ua't fntXirrm tj 

ci- Tojv S((ffi.T(fl<tjy frnr i/ llrTftd 

I ’.iXov^if-yri * Kflrta y Ini 4 above, pp. 50 J, 502. 

rdX)<({ ofiaXcn Kai tnintcuv, kvk'Xoi it '» Strabo, ibid. 

irlroa ijjfjovfx/v/ih'oy, ru fiiy tKTvr 
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in amplitude, surrounded by inaccessible mountains, 
with a stream flowing through it.” ' About tlie same 
period, Petra is often mentioned by Josephus as the 
capital of Arabia Petraca, in all his notices of that 
kingdom and its connection with Jewish aflairs.' With 
that kingdom, it passed under the immediate sway of 
the Romans, during the reign of Trajan. TIis suc- 
cessor Adrian appears to have granted privileges to 
Petra, which led the inhabitants to give his name to the 
city upon coins. Several of these arc still extant.*’ In 
the fourth century, Petra is several times mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome ; and in the Greek ecclesiastical 
NotitiiC of the lifth and sixth centuries, it appears as 
the metropolitan see of the Third Palestine.'* Of its 
bishops, Germamis was ))resent at the council of Se- 
leucia in a. d. 3.59 ; and Theodorus at that of Jerusalem 
in A. n. 53().''’ 

Rut from that time onwards, Petra suddenly van- 
ishes from the pages of history. In the two Latin No- 
titia , refeiring in part to the centuries after the 
Muhammedan conquest and before the crusades, the 
name of Petra is no longer found, and the metropolitan 
see had keen transferred to Rabbah.” Whether Petra 
perished through the ruthless rage of the fanatic con- 
querors, or whether it had already been destroyed in 
some incursion of the hordes of the desert, is utterly 


' Plin. H. N. VT i28. sen 32. 
“ Deinde NabathiiVi oppiduni inco- 
lunt Petraui noiriiiu; in convalU*. 
paulo minus 11 ir.ili. passiiuin ani- 
plitudinis, circumdatiini nmnlibus 
inaccessis amne intoribioiiiA.” 

‘ See the refertRices lo Josephus 
above, p. 550. and note 

^ Mionnet, Descr. do MedaiH *s 
Antiques, tom. v. p. 587. Pxbhel, 
i^octr. Nummor. Vet. ii. p. 503. 

less than coins of Petra 

are described, viz. three in honour 
Adrian ; one of Marcus Aurelias 


and VciTis ; two of Septimius Se- 
verus ; and two of Geta. Most of 
thorn boar on the reverse the in- 
scription : Atpidi'if 
TToXir. For this custom on the 
coins of cities, see above, pp. 408, 
409. note 

^ Onoinnst. arts. Petra, htunuca, 
J'hemnn, &c. Iteland, Pal. pp. 
215,217. Sec also in general the 
art. Petra, in Kelnnd, p. 92(>. seq. 

» Keland, Pal. pp. 933. 533. l.o 
Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. p. 725. 

Reland, Pal. pp.223. 220. 
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unknown. The silence of all Arabian writers as to 
• the very existence of Petra, would seem to favour the 
latter supposition ; for had the city still retained its 
importance, we could hardly expect that they should 
pass it over witliout some notice, in their accounts of 
the country and its conquest. As it is, this sudden and 
total disap})earance of the very name and trace of a 
city so renowned, is one of the most singular circum- 
stances of its history.' 

The crusaders, as we have seen, found Petra at 
Kerak, just as they also found Beersheba at Beit .Jib- 
rin ; thus introducing a confusion as to Petra, which is 
not wholly removed even at the present day.- It was 
not until the reports collected by Seetzen respecting 
the wonderful remains in Wady Musa, had been veri- 
fied by the personal discovery and examination of 
them by Burckhardt, that the latter traveller first 
ventured to assume their identity with the site of the 
ancient capital of Arabia Petnea.'’ This identity is 
now, I believe, admitted by most scholars, who have 
paid,due attention to the subject ; though still the voice 

> No Arabian wriUT rriontions of tbo Volmno. In like niaiinor, 
Petra ; and the only ones who speak the place called by Arabian writers 
of Wady Musa, so far as yet known, el Ilijr, (not el-Hajar a stone,”) 
are Kazwiuy in the thirteenth ceu- has sonietinies been mistaken for 
tiiry, and Ibn Tyas (Hen Ayas) in Petra ; see the same note, 
the fiftetnitli. Ihdh tlie.^e anlliors • See p. o7(). above. Adricho- 
merely relate a Muhammedan mins, p. PJP. Kaumer’s Palu'st. 
legend, according to which Moses p. 4-J t. seq. 
died and was buried in tliis valley. ’ Purckhardt, p. 431. The 
See Kaswiny’s Geogr. liOxieon, published account of Burckhanit’s 

Athdr Cod. MS. Arab. visit to Waily Musa, seems to have 

Biblioth. Gothan. No. ‘J34. fol. t^o. been contained in a letter from him 
Ibn lyas, in his geogr. work, dated Cairo, Sept. 12. 

NesheJi cl-Ezhdr, Cod. Gothan. fixed to his Travels in Nuhia, 
No. 302. fol. 220. 'J'hesc notices, J.,ond. 1819. But before this ap- 
from MSS. in the library of Gotha, pearod, Ritter bad aU’eady sug- 
I owe to the kindness of Prof. Roe- gested the idf'iitity of Wad,y M'lsa 
diger of Halle. — For the forms and Petra on the strength ot Seei- 
Arco, Areceme, Recem, &e. * as- zen’s reports in Zach’s 
siguf^d by Josephus and others as Corr. xvii. p. 139. See 
the earliest name of Petra ; as also Krdknndc, th. ii. p. 117. ^ ’ 

for the er-Rakim of Arabian wri- 1818. 
ters, $ec Note XXXVI. at the end 
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of doubt is occasionally heard, and the site of the same, 
or at least of a second Petra, is sometimes held to have 
been at Kerak.' — The arguments 'for the identity in 
question are pf a threefold nature, and all lie within 
a small compass. 

First, the character of the site, as given by Strabo 
and Pliny in the passages above quoted, —.an area in 
a valley surrounded by precipitous rocks, with a stream 
running through it, and a single approach “ made by 
liand,” as mentioned by Diodorus*, — corresponds en- 
tirely to Wady Musa as already described. At the 
same time, this" description is wholly inapplicable to 
Kerak, whicli is a fortress and city situated on the top 
of a high and steep hill. 

Again, the ancient specifications as to the distance 
of Petra from both the Dead Sea and the Elanitic 
Gulf, all point to Wady Musa. Passing over the 
merely casual and indefinite estimates of Strabo and 
Pliny ^ we find in Diodorus Siculus, that Demetrius, 
on his return from Petra, marched three hundred sta- 
dia, and encamped near the Dead Sea."* This distance 
is equal to about fifteen hours with camels ; and if 
reckoned northwards flora Wady Musa along the an- 
cient road, extends to nearly opposite the south end of 
the sea. After all, this is doubtless also a mere esti- 
mate, and is if any thing too small ; but at any I'ate, it 
could never apply to Kerak. — More exactly is the 
position of Petra laid down in the Peutinger Tables. 
The distance is there marked from Ailah along the 

^ Raumer’s Pal isf. p. 4*21. seq. miles from Gaza, and ISO from the 
An article in the North American Persian Gulf; II. N. vi. *28. or 82, 
Review f6r Jan. deiiic.s the* Here, as Cellariiis siig^gests, the 

identity of Petra :iad Wady Mesa two numbers have probabW been 
and places the tbrmor at Kerak. transposed ; Cellar. Notit. Orb. li. 

See pp. 574, 575. p. 581. 

^ Strabo places it at three or ^ IMod. Sic. xix. 98. rijQ 

four days* march from Jericho; 'ArrtpaXrindog 
xvi. 4. 21. . Pliny at COO Roman 

VOL. II* , r p 
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. ancient road to Petra, by the stations Ad Dianam, Prae- 
sidiiim, Hauara*, and Zadagatta, at ninety-nine Ro- 
man miles in all,' equivalent to about seventy-eight 
and two thirds geographical miles.' The actual direct 
distance between ’Akabah and Wady Musa, on a 
straight line, is about sixty-four geographical miles; 
and when we take into account the windings of the 
way and the steepness of the mountains, the compari- 
son is here sufficiently exact.^ On this route, too, the 
name and site of Zadagatta (Zodocatha) still exist at 
Usdakab, about six hoiu'S south of Wady Musa."* Fur- 
ther, the same Tables, although somewhat confused 
on the north of Petra, yet give the distance between 
it and Rabbah as at least over seventy- two Roman 
miles; which corresponds well enough with Wady 
Musa, but is fatal to the idea of finding Petra in 
Kerak. 

Lastly, Josephus, and also Eusebius and Jerome, 
testify expressly, that Mount Hor, where Aaron died, 
was in the vicinity of Petra.* And to this day the 


^ The Aiidpa of rtoleiuy, and 
the Havana of the Notitia 
tatum. Ptol. V. 17. llelancl, Pal. 
pp. 4G;3. ‘230. 

- The followinfr is the .specifi- 
cation of the Tablc.s : From llaila, 
XVI. ad Hianain. XXI. Prgesidio. 
XXIV. Hauara. XX. Zadap:atta. 
XViri. Petris. SumniaXCIX. — 
The station **iid Dianam is com- 
mon to both the route.s from Ailah, 
to Jeru.salem and to Petra. It must 
therefore have lain in the f> reat 
valley; and- the distance of 10 
Roman miles from ’Akabah would 
bring it about opposite; the Wady 
and fountain el-Hendis. It is 
marked as a small temple of Diana. 
This point must have been consi- 
derably north of the mouth of Wady 
el-Ithm. The Roman road to Petra 
appears therefore to have as- 
cended the mountain north of that 
Wady; and the station Pra 3 sidiuni 
is probably to be sought in those 
mountiuus* Itivould consequently* 


seem, that el-lliiineiyimeh did not 
lie upon the great Roman road ; of 
which Laborde found traces further 
north upon the mountain. 

^ The geographical po.sition of 
Petra is fixed on the accompanying 
map at 30^ 25' N. lat. and 35° 3H' 
9" E. long, from Greenwich. This 
latitude is the mean between that 
rcsulthif^ from our routes and La- 
horde’s. Moore and Rekc give it 
at 39'^ 19', which appears to be 
even less correct than their observ- 
ations at Jerusalem' and Hebron; 
see above, p. 432. note ’. Vol. I. P- 
381. note‘‘. The longitude is that 
found by a coinparison of our notes 
with those of Laborde. Bee the 
end of Vol. III. First Appendix, R- 


37. 

< See above, p. 572. 

■’ Josephus, Ant. iv. 4. 7. Luf’^b. 

Hieron. Onomasticon ; “ 

ons in quo mortuus est Aaron 
xta civitatem Petram.” 
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mountain which both tradition and the circumstances 
of the case mark as the same, still rears its lonely head 
above the vale of Wady Musa. In all the district of 
Kerak, there is no single mountain which could in itself 
be regarded as Mount Hor ; and even if there were, its 
position in that region would be wholly incompatible 
with the recorded journey ings of the Israelites. 

TJiese considerations appear to me to demonstrate 
the identity of Petra with Wady Musa ; and also to 
show as conclusively, that it could not have been situ- 
ated at Kerak.' 

But how or when the name of Petra was dropped, or 
in what age that of Wady Musa was adopted, we have 
no means of ascertaining. The crusaders found the lat- 
ter in current use, and speak here only of the “ Vallis 
Moysi. They also speak of a building on the neigh- 
bouring mountain, consecrated to Aaron ; but they ap- 
pear to have discovered nowhere any trace of a Chris- 
tian population.* 

Then came other centuries of oblivion ; and the 
name of Wady Musa was not again heard of, until the 
reports of Seetzen in a. d. 1807'. During his excur- 
sion from. Hebron to the hill Madurah, his Arab guide 
of the Haweitat described the place, exclaiming : “ Ah, 
how I weep, when I behold the ruins of Wady Musa!”^ 
The subsequent visits of Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, 
Laborde, and others, have put the world in possession 
of most of the details ; yet I apprehend that the hi^r 
torical and antiquarian interest of the place is by no 

^ For the question vvliothei* there tery dedici <ed to St. Aaron ; c. 23. 
was prpbably move than one I^etra, p. 405. Not improbably there may 
see ill Note XXXVI. at the end of have been here originally a Chris- 
the Volume. tian chapel, as on Jebel Musa and 

^ See above, pp. 50.5. 567. Mount St. Catherine ; but there is 

, ^ Guibert speaks of this build- no historical trace of iiny monas- 
ing as a church ; vii, 66. p. 555. tery on the mountain, ‘See Note 
Another writer calls it an “ C>rato- XXXV. 

Gesta Dei, p. 581. Ful- ^ Zach’sMohatl.Corr.xvii. p. 186. 
Cher incortrectly makes it a rapna.s- See above, p. 568. 

P P 2 
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means exhausted. The scholar who should go thither 
learned in the lore of Grecian and Egyptian .arts and 
architecture, would be able, I doubt not, still to reap 
a rich harvest of new facts illusriative of the taste, 
the antiquities, and the general history of this remark- 
able people. 


Saturday, June Qd. As morning dawned, we rose 
from our couch of sand in the middle of the ’Arabah ; 
and at 4-f; o’clock were again upon our way to- 
wards the fountain el-Weibeh. Looking back, we 
could see the Wady through which we had descended 
from the pass of Nemela, bearing S. 55" E. and mark- 
ing the course we had travelled during the darkness. 
We were now more than half-way across the ’Arabah ; 
and continued to travel on nearly W. N. W. througli 
a rolling gravelly desert, with rounded naked hills of 
considerable elevation. Our guides had usually in the 
’Arabah kept one man ahead as a scout ; and novtri 
as we approached el-Weibch, they took double pr^i 
cautions against any enemy ; since this and othci^ 
fountains in the valley, are the usual rendezvous of 
wandering parties. 

We came out, at half past G o’clock, upon the high 
but not steep bank of Wady eI-,Jeib ; whicli here sweeps 
round quite to the foot of the ascent on the west side 
of el-’ Arabah. We descended into it from the gravel- 


ly hills, one hundred feet or more. It is’here three 
quarters of an hour in breadth, and every where 
sp^j^l^led with herbs and shrubi?. Just on its western 
sidOj^here the land slopes up very gradually into a 
low limestone hills, lies ’Ain el-Weibeh, one 
ost important watering-places in all the great 
here are here indeed three fountains, issping 
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from the chalky rock of which the slope is composed. 
Below them, on the border of the Jeib, is a jungle of 
coarse grass and canes, with a few palm-trees, pre- 
senting at a distance the appearance of fine verdure, 
but proving near at hand to he marshy and full of bogs. 
This slope continues towards the south, where it be- 
comes wider, and is also sprinkled with herbs ; being 
watered in winter by a Wady called el-Ghamr, with 
a small spring of bad water, an hour and a half or two 
hours south -of el-Weibeh. As we approached this 
latter fountain, we could see the verdure around ’Ain 
el-Ghamr.' 

As our scouts had reported that there were no 
visitors at cl-Weibch, we proceeded directly thither; 
and reaching it at 7'' 20', halted more than two hours 
for breakfast and rest. The three fountains are some 
rods apart, running out in small streams from the foot 
of a low rise of ground, at the edge of the hills. The 
water is not abundant ; and in the two northernmost 
sources lias a sickly hue, like most desert fountains, 
with a taste of sulphuretted hydrogen. The temper- 
ature of the water was 75° that of the air being 
about the same. But the southernmost source consists 
of three small rills of limpid and good water, flow- 
ing out at the bottom of a small ej^cavation in the 
rock. The soft chalky stone has crumbled* away, 
forming a semicircular ledge about six feet high 
around the spring, and now a few feet distant from. it. 
The interqficdiate space is at present occupied by 
earth ; but the rock apparently once extended out, so 
that ^ the water actually issued from its base. — We 
could find here no trace of the remains of former dwell- 
ings. 

’Ain el-Weibeh is situateil just on the exterior of a 
Bunkhavdt, p. 446. 

pp 3 • 
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great bend of Wady el-Jeib, which hpre comes down 
from the S. by W., and sweeps round almost towards 
the E.N.E. In it, at some distance below el-Weibeh, 
we could see the verdure around another place of water, 
called el-Mufeiry ; the water is found, by digging holes 
in the ground, is scanty, and fails in summer. 

From this point, (at el-Weibeh,) Mount Hor is seen 
to fine advantage, towering in lone majesty, and pro- 
minent above all the peaks which immediately skirt 
the ’Arabah ; but itself lower than the high ridges 
further east. Indeed, as here seen, this peak, and the 
rocky groups around Wady Musa and next the ’Arabah, 
appear to belong to a chain further west and lower than 
the high main chain of esh-Sherah. The latter, begin- 
ning from Wady el-Ghuweir, and consisting of round 
summits, and ridges without precipices, runs on con- 
tinuously as far south as the eye can reach. The’lower 
masses of porphyry are all along marked by a datk and 
almost black appearance.' 

We were much struck while at el-Wcibeh, with the 
entire adaptedness of its position to the scfiptiiral 
account of the proceeding.s- of the Israelites, on their 
second arrival at Kadesli." There was at Kadesh,a 
fountain, called.rJso En-Mishj)at"; this was then either 
partially dried up, pr exhausted by the multitude; so 
that “ there was no water for the congi’egation.” By 
a miracle,' water was brought forth abundantly out of 
the rock. Moses now sent messengers to the king of 
Edom, informing him that they were “ in Kadesh, a 
city in the uttermost of his border ; ” and asking leave 
to pass through his country, so as to continue their 
course .around Moab and approach Palestine from the 

' The several jHjints seen from Wady el-Ghuwcir S. 80'’ E. ‘-‘I" 
tl.e fountain ei-W(nbeh, bore as fol- Ilufeiry N. E. 
lows ; Moimt; Hor S. 25® E. Wady - Num. c. xx. 
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east. This Edono refused ; and the Israelites accord- 
ingly marched to Mount Hor, where Aaron died ; and 
then along the ’Arabah to the Red Sea.* 

Here at el-Weibeh, all these scenes were before 
our eyes. Here jvas the fountain, even to this day 
the most frequented watering place in all the ’Arabah.- 
On the N. W. is the mountain, by which the Israelites 
had formerly assayed to ascend to the land of Pales- 
tine, and were driven back.* Overagainst us lay the 
land of Edom ; we were in its uttermost border ; and 
the great Wady el-Ghuweir, affording a direct and 
easy passage through the mountains to the tabfo-land 
above, was dii-ectly before us ; while further in the 
south. Mount Hor formed a prominent and striking ob- 
ject, at the distance of two good days’ journey for such 
a host. The small fountain et-Taiyibeh, at the bottom 
of the pass er-Riiba’y, may then have been, either the 
wells of Bene-Jaakan, or the Moseroth, of the Israel- 
ites.® The stations of Gudgodah and Jotbath further 
south, we may perhaps find at the mouth of Wady 
Ghuriindel, and in the marshy tract with palm-trees 
further towards ’Akabah, mentioned by Laborde and 
Schubert ; where in winter at least we might look for 
“ a latpd of rivers of waters.”^ 

In view of all these circumstances, we were dis- 
posed to I'egard el-Wcibeh as the probable site of the 
ancient Kadesh ; and felt that we were here treading 
on ground consecrated by many sacred associations. 
Some other circumstances corroborative of the same 
view, I shall have occasion to adduce further on.® 

* Num. XX. 14 — ‘2D. top of the mountain. Onomast. 

Num. xlv. 40 — 4.5. Dent. i. art. Beroth Filior. Jac. 

41 — 46. 4 Dent. x. 7.; comp. Num. xxxiif. 

^ Num. xxxiii. 30, 31. 37. Dent. 32, 33. Sec Labordc’s Map and 
X. 6. Ettfifebius and Jerome relate, Voyage, p. 53. (147.) Schubert’s 
that the place of the Bceroth Bene- Reise, ii. p. 3DD. 

Jaakan was still shown in their day, See further on:. Approach of 

ten Roman miles frbm Petra, at t uc the Israelites to Palestine. 

V V 4. 
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Yet the surrounding desert has long since resumed its 
rights ; and all traces of the city and of its very name 
have disappeared. Indeed, there is nothing which 
shows Kadesh to have ever been a place of any size, 
or of any importance, except in connection with the 
journeyings of the Israelites. 

As we were ascending the pass of Nemela, (May 
30th,) we were overtaken by a single Arab, who had 
come the same day from ’Ain el-Weibeh. From him 
we learned, that during the preceding night, while we 
were travelling up Wady el-Jeib, a marauding party 
(Ghuzy) had encamped at el-Weibeh, composed of 
four hundred men on dromedaries from the Tiyahali, 
Terabin, Dhiillam, and ’Azazimcli, going against the 
Hawazim and ’Anazeh of the Syrian desert. Had we 
not travelled during the night, avc might very pro- 
bably have fallen in with them. It is these marauding 
expeditions, which render the ’Arabah and tlie Ghor 
dangerous for travellers. They ])ass and repass fre- 
quently between the hostile tribes of the Arabs on the 
east and west ; and there is always some risk of en- 
countering them. In tlie present instance, such an 
encounter would have brought us into no danger ; as 
those tribes are all allies of the jehalin, under wjiosc 
protection we made this journey. 

From ’Ain el-Weibeh a travelled path enters im- 
mediately among the limestone hills, and proceeding 
about N. N. W. doubtless ascends the mountain to the 
region above. Our Jehalin seemed not to be acquainted 
with this road, being iiccustomcd from el-Weib§h to 
skirt the ’Arabah along the foot of the hills, as far north 
as to Wady e)-Khun\r, and then ascend by the pass 
of es-Sufah. But as the buffoon Muluunmed, who 
Jiad recently been here with Lord Prudhoe’s party, 
ptofi^§ed to- have taken this direct road, and^, to have 
foiiMl^.shorter, the guides concluded to follow it now. 
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We left the fountain at 9f o’clock, and at once entered 
among the hills, here low and consisting of chalky 
stone and conglomerate, without a particle of vegeta- 
tion. At 10'" 20', we crossed a large Wady called el- 
Mirzaba, which gives name to a pass up the mountains 
on the left' ; and at 11 o’clock we came to another 
very large one called el-Muhelleh, from a place of that 
name in the country of the ’Azazimeh in the same 
mountains. These Wadys, like those which suc- 
ceeded, find their way to Wady cl-Jcib ; and have in 
them many Sciyal or Tiilh-trees, some of which are 
very large. • 

It now appeared, that our Arabs were afraid of 
having taken a wrong road. The j)ath was evidently 
much travelled ; but where it led to, no one seemed 
to know. Wc therefore turned to the right, on a 
course about N.N.E. without any track, in order to 
regain the path known to our guides, descending 
graduall}^ anil obliipicly among the hills towards the 
'Arabali. In doing this we crossed several Wadys, 
of which our Arabs did not know the names. Indeed, 
they seemed to be (piitc lost, as if they were entii'e 
strangers to the region. We had found it at all times 
difficult to get information from them, owing partly 
to their ignorance, partly to care]essness, and some- 
what to unwillingness. But they had become less 
reserved and more and more communicative, the longer 
we had been with them. All Arabs are usually 
ignorant of the localities two or three days distant 
from their own country ; but the general intelligence 
of our present guides, was the most limited we had 
yet met with, and we never found more- difficulty in ■ 
eli^citing information. Nor could we put trust in that 


I See obovc, \>. 508. 
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which they did communicate, without much cross- 
examination and otlier confirmatoiy evidence. 

At length, at 1 o’clock, we came down near the 
mouth of a Wady not far from the ’Arabah, where was 
a small canc-brake indicating water. Here we fell 
into the road of which our guides were in search. 
The spot !s called ’Ain cl-Murcidhah ; but the Arabs 
said the water was good for nothing, and consisted of 
little more than dampness of the earth. Following 
now the known path, we struck up again N. N. W. 
among the hills towards the mountains. We passed 
the Wady Abu Jeradeh at 1*' .55' ; and came at 2'' 40' 
to the Kufafiyeh, a large Wady, which conducted us 
more into the mountains. Leaving this we crossed 
over to Wady el-Khurar, which we reached at 3 '' 20'. 
Between all these Wadys are only desert limestone 
hills, becoming gradually higher and more broken 
towards the West. 

At the mouth of Wady el-Khurar, where it issues 
upon the ’Arabah, an hour or more east of the point 
where we struck it, is the fountain called ’Ain el-KhiSi, 
rar, smaller than el-Weibch, but having tolerable wat^ 
which continues through the year. As we pas^l 
along and over the hills, we could see the vertpre 
around this fountain ; and also that around the water 
of Hash in the plain beyond, somewhat further north.' 
The waters of the Khixrar and all the Wadys we had 
passed, find their way to the .Jcib, apparently south of 
Wady Hash ; or in part, perhaps, through that Wady. 

Following up Wady el-Khurar for about half an 
hour, we left it, and ascended by a steep, but not long 
pass, called the pass of Khurar. This brought us out 
at 4 o-’cjock, not exactly upon table-land, but upon a 
highfer traci of country, forming the first of the several 


1 See above, .p. 499. 
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steps or offsets into which the ascent of the mountains 
in this part is divided. This is here perhaps four or 
five hundred feet higher than the tract we had left ; and 
lay before us two and a half hours in breadth, quite to 
the base of the next ascent, in which is the main pass 
of es-Siifah. The tract runs up nearly from E.N. E. 
to W. S. W. from the hills around Usduni and the 
south end of the Dead Sea, to an indefinite extent on 
our left ; rising very considei'ably all the way, and 
drained in its whole length by the Wady el-Fikreh, 
which enters the Ghor at the S. W. corner.’ The 
bed of this Wady lies beyond the middle of the tract, 
nearer the base of the next ascent. The surface is 
liei’c broken, and in some parts mountainous, like that 
of the lower region behind us. At the distance of an 
hour or two further south, a ridge begins on the front 
or S. E. part of this higher tract, and runs oft‘ parallel 
to the next chain ; the head of Wady el-Fikreh being 
far up between them in the S.W. — We soon struck 
upoii a small Wady, called diminutively Wudey Sik ; 
wh^h after we had followed it for a while, ran off on 
tl^fright towards the ’Arabah. After this, all the 
Slipper Wadys ran towards the Fikreh ; and the 
country just here was less broken than towards the 
left: 

The mountain before us, forming the next step of 
the ascent, presented a formidable barrier, — a naked 
limestone ridge, not less than a thousand feet in height, 
and very steep. Three passes up this mountain were 
pointed out, viz. that of es-Sufah directly before usj 
on the right, not far oft: another, es-bufey j and on the 
left at some distance the third, called el-Yemen, lead- 
ing up through a deep rent known as Wady el-Yemen. 
This chasm cleaves the mountain to its base ; and 
-here the higher portion of the ridge may be said to 


V See above, p. 494. 
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terminate ; for although it continues to run on far 
to the S. W. yet it is there lower and less steep. TJie 
Wady el-Yemen brings down apparently, in the rainy 
season, large quantities of water from the regions 
above into the Fikreh. At the top of this jJass, water 
is found in^pits, whicli is good and never fails. 

Fifteen minutes before we reached the Fikreh, a 
road fell into ours (at 5" 50') coming up directly from 
’Ain el-Khurar. The spot was marked by an unusual 
number of heaps of stones. Immediately afterwards^ 
a path apparently much travelled, went off towarc^ 
the left, leading to the pass el-Yemen. A branch of 
it was said to take a course still more to the left, so as 
to keep along up the Fikreh for some time, and then 
ascend the mountain further in the S. W. where it is 
lower and less difficult. This circuitous road is called 
el-Haudch, and is usually taken with loaded animals ; 
sinoe it escapes the steep ascent. TIic roads which 
lead up all these passes, fidl into each other again in 
the country above, as wc .shall sec. Yet a track 
would seem to proceed directly from the ascent oFthe 
Haudeh to Gaza ; and on this, so far as wc c |p| d 
learn, perhaps in the next chain of mountains, is jw- 
bably the pass called el-Gluuib, of which we several 
times heard.* 

The road which immediately enters the hills from 
el-Weibeh, and which we had at first taken, seems to 
ascend more in the south to this Jiigher tract, on which 
we now were. Lord Lindsay appears to have fol- 
lowed it with Sheikh Huscin of the ’Alawin ; and he 
relates, that at seven hours from el-Weibeh, a path 
went off on the left to Gaza, while he and his party 
kept on and ascended the pass es-Sufah. This Gaza 
road probably joined the Haudeh as above described. 
An hour north of the fork of the same roads, the party 


1 See Vol. I. p. 806. 
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had on their left the isolated chalky hill or mountain 
of Madiirah ; under which, their guides said, God once 
crushed a village for its vices.* 

This mountain, so remarkable in its appearance, 
we too had seen upon our left at the distance of about 
an hour, ever since we came out upon this higher tract, 
rising alone like a lofty citadel on the eastern bank of 
Wady el-Fh'keh. Sheikh Hussan related of it, that 
a city once stood there ; but God was provoked at the 
inhabitants and slew them, and destroyed their city 
with stones from heaven. He could not say, however, 
whether there were now any ruins on or near it.^ — 
'Ihis question, as I have since found, had been already 
determined by Seetzen thirty-one years before. Being 
at Hebron in March, 1807, he was told of this moun- 
tain, and of the city Madiirah which once stood 
upon it, but was now by the vengeance of God buried 
beneath it ; there were also said to be around about it 
many human bodies turned to stone. Thinking to 
find here something which might illustrate the pillar 
i'f salt, Seetzen travelled hither with guides of the 
Haweitat from esh-Sherah ; descending, it would 
seem, by the pass el-Ycmen. He examined the moun- 
tain carefully ; but no trace of ruins was to be found j 
and instead of petrified human bodies, there was 
nothing but a small plain covered with round, conical, 
cylindrical, and lens-shaped stones about the size of 
a man’s head, composed of limestone mixed with sand. 
It was to make u[) for this disappointment, that his 

' Lord Lindsay's Lot, tors, &c. do la Soc. do Googr. Juiii, 1839, p. 
ii. p. 40. — Schiibort also inontions 321—^*23. 

Mfidurah, and appears to have as- ? To this mountain Bortou gives 
conded by the pass es-Sufah; but the additional name of Kadessa, 
by which route he travelled from and supposes it to be the site of 
el-Wcibelv thither, I am m*t able Kadesh, but without the slightest 
to make out; lleise, ii. 441 — 443. ground; Bulletin, &c. 1. c. p. 322. 
Bertou followed our route, but as- See more in ]Nfote XXX VIL end of 
cended the pass el- Yemen; Bull, the Volume, 
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^ide now told him of Wady MAsa and the other 
ruined places of his own country. But although Mount 
Hor was here -directly before the traveller, and in full 
sight ; and he was likewise told of the Wely Neby Ha- 
run upon a high rocky summit ; yet his eye appears 
nevertheless not to have rested distinctly upon that 
mountain.* 

We came upon the Fikreh at five minutes past 6 
o’clock ; it is here a large shallow Wady, with marks 
of much water, and evidently takes its rise at a long 
distance on the left. The mountain before us, we 
could now see, was composed of naked strata of lime- 
stone, lying obliquely and very irregularly, sometimes 
indeed rising up in convex curves, as if forming the 
external covering of an arch. These strata are occa- 
sionally cut through by short but deep chasms. This 
ascent is obviously the continuation, in this direction, 
of the step or offset which we had formerly descended 
adjacent to the lower ez-Zuweirali ; though it is here 
much higher and more difficult than there.'* — We kept 
on directly towards the middle pass, cs-Siifah, which 
affords also the shortest route. Near the foot of the 
mountain we came at 64 o’clock upon the ruins of a* 
small foi't or castle of hewn stones, with a few other 
foundations round about. It was obviously designed 
to guard the pass ; like the similar one at ez-Zuweirah.*' 

We reached the bottom of the pass at (>''40', and 
began immediately to ascend. The way leads up for 
a short time gradually, along the edge of a precipitous 
ravine on the right j and then comes all at once upon 

' Seetzcn in Zach’s Monatl. whole range, so far as we could 
Corr. xvii. p 133 13^. learn, does not bear either of these 

2 See p. 477. above. — The Arabs as a p^eneral name ; as seems to be 
ill speaking of this mountain would supposed by Schubert and 
oe very likely to ffivc to the diifer- ‘ From this spot Madurah bore 
eutpartS'of it the names of Jebel S. .50° W. Mount Hor S. 15^ F. 

.-Siifiih, Jebel , el-Yemcn, &c. Mountain of Moab near Khanziren 
from the vaiious passes. But the N. 80° E. 
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the naked surface of the rock, the strata of which lie 
here ait an oblique angle, as steep as a man can rea- 
dily clitnb. The path, if so it can be called, continues 
for the rest of the ascent along this bare rock, in a very 
winding course. The camels made their way with 
difficulty, being at every moment liable to slip. The 
rock indeed is in general porous and rough ; but yet in 
many spots smooth and dangerous for animals. In 
such places a path has been hewn in the rock in for- 
mer days ; the slant of the rock being sometimes level- 
led, and sometimes overcome by steps cut in it. The 
vestiges of this road are more frequent near the top. 
The appearance is that of a very ancient pass. The 
whole mountain-side presents itself as a vast inclined 
plane of rock ; in which, at intervals, narrow tracts of 
the strata run up at a steeper angle, and break out 
towards the upper part in low projections ; while in 
other places,- they seem to have been thrown up in fan- 
tastic shapes by some convulsion- of nature. . 

We clambered up the pass on foot, taking a direct 
course over the surface of the rock, while ^le camels 
ascended more slowly by the winding route. A paral- 
lel and still more direct path for footmen, was taken 
by several of our Arabs ; entering the chasm, on our 
right from below, and then climbing up by a long nar- 
row point or ledge of the rock, which extends far down 
into it. Further to the right, beyond the chasm, the 
pass of the Sufey winds up over the rock in a similar 
manner. 

The name of this pass, es-Sufah (a rock), is in form 
identical with the Hebrew Zephath, called also Hor- 
mah ; which we know w'as the point where the Israel- 
ites attempted to ascend the mountain, so as to enter 
Palestine from Kadesh, but were driven back.' A city 
stood there in ancient times, one of the “ uttermost 

i' 

» Judg. i, 17. Nuui. xiv, 45. ; xxi. 3. Deut. i. 44. 

% 
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cities of Judah towards the coast of Edom southwards,” 
which was afterwards assigned to the tribe of Simeon.' 
There is therefore every reason to suppose, that in the 
name of es-Sufah, we have a reminiscence of the an- 
*cient pass which must have existed here, and bore the 
name of the adjacent city Zephath. Of the name 
Hormah we could find no vestige. 

We reached the top of the steep ascent at 7f 
o’clock ; when the light of day was nearly gone, and 
the landscape behind us was dim. Below us, we could 
overlook the broad tract or step wJiich we had just 
crossed, drained in its wdiole length by the Fikreh ; 
beyond were the lower hills, the ’Arabah, and the 
mountains of Edom. In the N.E. the Dead Sea w'as 
of course visible. We continued to ascend more gra- 
dually, through an exceedingly rocky and desert region. 
We wished much to encamp somewhere near the brow 
of the pass, in order to obtain a fuller view by day- 
light j but there was here neither wood for fire, nor 
pasture for the camels. We were therefore compelled 
to proceed, lighted only by the moon in her first quar- 
ter. This we much regretted ; for the region whiclu 
we now traversed seemed one of the wildest and mos^ 
broken we had yet seen. After a little while, pursu-i^ 
ing the same general course, about N.N. W. over a 
more level tract, wo could distinguish deep ravines on 
each side of us, with precipitous mountains beyond, 
seemingly rent to their base. The road for some dis- 
tance lay along a narrow causeway of rock between 
two such ravines, hardly wide enough for a dozen men 
to walk abreast, with a deep precipice on each side. 
Frgm this we at length found a descent to.wards the 
right into a broader Wady, and following it up, en- 
camped near it at o’clock, in a small plain surround- 
ed by hills. Here were .many Tiilh-trecs and. shrubs. 

t. 


1 Josh. xii. 14. ; xv. 30. ; xix. 4, 
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The Arabs had no name for the spot, and knew of no 
ruins in the vicinity ; but we thought we had seen, not 
long before, a couple of small towers on the right of 
the road. 

We were excessively fatigued ; having now been 
upon our camels since 1 1 o’clock of the preceding day, 
with only occasional stops of two or three hours. The 
camels too had eaten nothing for the last twenty-four 
hours, that is, since our stop of the evening before ; 
yet they did not seem fatigued. Being now out of all 
danger, we rejoiced to encamp and give ourselves up 
to repose ; and after the fatigues of the ’Arabah and 
the exciting scenes of Wady Mfisa, we looked forward 
with delight to a day of rest upon the morrow. While 
the tent was pitching, I threw myself uj)on my cloaks 
and fell immediately into, a deep sleep : from which it 
was hard to be awaked to remove into the tent, and 
partake of our evening meal. But we slept soundly 
through the whole night j and felt afterwards no fur- 
ther remains of the fatigue. 

Of the three passes, that of es-Sufah is the most 
direct ; but that of cl- Yemen, though tlie way is longer, 
is more used, on account of the water at the top. We 
did nt^ learn, that there is any great difference be- 
tween‘'them all, as to the length or difficulty of the 
ascent itself, which we estimated at about a thousand 
feet.* The roads leading up the two adjacent passes, 
es-Siifah and es-Sufey, as we have seen, are similar. 
The third road enters the gorge of W’ady el-Yemen ; 
and following it up for a time, then climbs the wall of 
rock by a steep and difficult path. Seetzen describes 
this Wady as a frightfully wild, deep, and desert val- 


' The whole elevation frpm Wnd v moasurements at 1434 Paris feet, 
el-Fikreh to a point near uur eu- Rciso, ii. p. 448^ 
campment, is Schubert’s 

VOL. IK d a 
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ley, strewed with large rocks so thickly, that it is often 
difficult to find a way between them.^ 

The high region which we had now reached, is 
bounded, as we shall hereafter see, by another less 
elevated ridge in the N. W. and forms a second step 
or offset in the whole ascent to Palestine. It is indeed 
the continuation of the broad desert tract, which lies 
between the two passes of ez-Zuweirah, and runs up 
in this direction.^ 


As we liad now taken leave of the ’Arabah and of 
the region of the Dead Sea, probably for ever, it may 
be proper to pause for a few moments, and bring to- 
gether into one view what remains to be said upon 
these topics. I subjoin too, some remarks upon the 
Catastrophe of the Cities of the Plain, and on the 
Route of the Children of Israel in their approach to 
Palestine. 


WADY ej.-’ahabah. 

This great valley, lying here between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of ’Akabah, constitutes a very re- 
markable feature in the configuration of the- whole 
region. With a partial interruj)tion, or rather con- 
traction, between the Lakes of el- Mulch and Tiberias, 
it may be said to e.xtend from Banias, at the loot of 
Jebel esh-Sheikh, to the Red Sea. The northern half is 
watered by the Jordan, which during its course expands 
into the two fresh-water lakes just mentioned; and is 
at length lost in the bitter waters of the Dead Sea ; 
this latter occu{)ying the middle-point of the great val- 

‘ Zach’s Mouatl. Corr. xvii. pp. Sec this tract described, pi>- 

134, 135. So Bortou in Bull, dc la 475. 477. above. 

Soc. do Geogr. Juiii, 1839, p. 323. 
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ley nearly equidistant from its two extremities. From 
the Lake of Tiberias to the Ijne of dills some three 
hours south of the Dead Sea, the valley or great chasm 
bears among the Arabs the name el-Ghor ; above and 
south of the offset of those cliffs, and so to ’Akabah, 
it is known only as Wady cU’Arabah. Its breadth at 
Jericho and at ’Ain Jidy has already been specified'; 
where we had now crossed it, somewhat obliquely, from 
the pass of Nemela to ’Ain el-Weibeh, we had found 
the width to be not far from six hours with camels, 
or nearly the same as at Jericho ; while at ’Akabali, 
as we have seen, it is contracted })crhaps to less than 
half that distance.' 

The remarkable de})ression of the Dead Sea in the 
middle of this long valley, nearly six hundred Paris feet 
below the Mediterranean according to Scludiert, has 
already been adverted to." To judge from the general 
configuration, and from the course and current of the 
Jordan, it follows almost of necessity, that the Lake 
of Tiberias, and most probably also the Huleh, must 
also be similarly depressed ; although the measure- 
ments arc as yet so indefinite and inconsistent, that 
the actual degree of this depression can hardly be con- 
jectured.' 

On the south of the Dead .Sea, the elevation of the 
water-shed, which according to our Arabs lies beyond 
the southern Wady Ghurundel, has not yet been tie- 


1 Sec abow, })\j. *281), 217. 

Sec Vol. I. i>. 240. 

^ Page 222. a])()ve. 

* Thus Schitbort makes the de- 
pression of the Lake of Tilforias to 
be 535 Par. teet, only 05 feet less 
than that of the D(*ad Sea; while 
the bridge, Ji^u* Beuat Ya’kob, on 
the Jordan north of the tbrmer 
lake, he gives at 350 Par.- feet 
above the Mediterranean, — a dif- 
ference of 880 feet in a distance of 
two hours. Reise, iii. pp. 231 . 259. 


Bertou, who makes the depression 
of the Dead Sea to be 41 9 8 me- 
tres, or over 1300 feet, gives that 
of the Lake of Tiberias at 230*3 
metres, n* about 700 feet, and that 
of the Huleh at G metres or over 
18 feet; Bulletin do la Soc. de 
Geogr. Oct. 1839, pp. IGl. 14G. 145. 
These dilfen'iit results are utterly 
irreconcilable with each other; and, 
as it seems to me, equally so with 
the nature of the region. 


Q Q 2 
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termined. Scliubert gives the depression of the hed 
of Wady el-.Teih, an hour and a half south of el-Wei- 
heh, at ninety-one I’aris feet helow the level of the 
Red Sea ; and that of Wady el-Fikreh, near the pass 
Os-Sufah, at five feet helow the same.' I'licse specifi- 
cations seem to me to correspond tolerably with his 
report of the depression of the Dead Sea. But apart 
from all barometrical measurements, which as yet are 
so uncertain, the very conformation of this part of the 
great valley, thus j)resenting a much longer and greater 
descent towards the north than towards the south, 
seems of itself to indicate, that the Dead Sea must lie 
considerably lower than the Gulf of ’Akahah. 

The Ghor, between the Lake of Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea, as we have seen, is in itself a desert; ex- 
cept so far as the Jordan and occasional fountains 
cover small portions of it with exuberant fertility.' On 
the south of the Dead Sea, where instead of the Jor- 
dan vve find only during the rainy season the torrents 
of el-Jeib, the surface of the ’Arabah iS almost unip- 
terrnptedly a still more frightful desert. In the Ghdr 
indeed, around the southern end of the sea, the living 
streams from the Wadys Kerak, el-Kurahy, and el- 
Tufileh, impart fertility to the adjacent soil ; while on 
the south-west, and along the base of the transver.se line 
of cliffs, the brackish fountains comprehended under 
the names el-Beida and el-’Arus, nourish extensive 
tracts of marshy verdure.* But in el-’Arabah, although 
the fountains are numerous for a desert, yet they are 


' Reise, ii pp. 440. 443. — From 
’Akfibah to Wady Abu Kushtdbcdi 
leadin^r up Mounf Tlor, Schu- 
bert travelled aloiij^ tlie east side 
of the ’Arabah, wlu n; Wn^ ^i^round 
is hij^her than on the wosumti si(h‘. 
Of course the mcasureriuaits of 40o, 
.' .54, and 2046 feet of elevation, do 
not mfkT% the proper level of the 


’Arabcih; especially the latter one, 
which se(‘ms to have been taken in 
the cTistern mountains. Ibid, pp- 
401. 411. 440. ; comp. p. 439. 

- See above, pp. 268. 286. 290. 
scq. 

* Set^ generally above, pp. 488— 
490. ; also pp. 493 — 496. 
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less copious, and seem to exert a less vivifying power 
than those of tlie northern Ghor. On -the east, tlie 
stream which fertilizes Wady Ghuweir, in which the 
Fellahin of Dhaneh plough and sow, appears not to 
reach the great plain of the ’Arabah, at least not to 
any great extent. Then follow towards the south, 
’Ain el-Buweirideh already described ; the small foun- 
tain et-Taiyibeh near the foot of the pass leading up 
to Mount llor ; and the waters within the mouth of the 
southern Wady Ghurundel.* On the western side, we 
find first the water of Hash in the plain of the ’Ara- 
bah ; then ’Ain el-Khurar at the mouth of the Wady 
of the same name; ’Ain el-Mureidhah ; cl-Hufehy; 
el-Wcibeh ; ’Ain el-Ghamr ; and then beyond the Je- 
rafeh also el-Melihy and el-Ghiidliyan.^ 

The main road, by which Ma’an and the adjacent 
country has communication with Hebron and Gaza, 
descends to the ’ Arabah near Mount Hor, and crossing 
to el-Weibeh ascends again to the south of Palestine 
I jy some one of the passes above described, — the Hau- 
deh, el-Yemen, es-Sufah, or es-Sufey. A route also 
from ’Akabah to Hebron and Gaza leads along the 
’Arabah ; one branch goes up through Wady el-Be- 
yaneh to the western plain and so to Ruhaibeh ; while 
another, apparently little travelled, remains in the 
’Arabah, and falls into the Ma’an road at el-Weibeh.^ 

• For Wady ol- Ghuweir, see p. Burckhardt, p. 440. Schubert 
502. above ; for *Aiii el-Buwei- si)eaks of watcu* found by 
rideh, p. 503. ; for ’Aiii ot-Taiyibeh, holes in the bottom of the Jeib, an 
p. 520. For the sj)rinjis, near the hour and a half south of el-\Vei- 
mouth of ’NV.idy (Ihorundel, see Indi ; where the water probably has 
Burckhardt, p. 441. Laborde, Voy- some connexion with el-Ghamr. 
iige, p. 53. (148.). He also describes a fountain three 

See above for the Hash," pp. or four hours north of el-Weibeh, 
409. 586. ; for td-lvliiinir and ’Ain in a valley which he calls Mirzaba; 
el-Mureidah, p. 586. ; for el- Hufei- though the {)roper Wady of this 
Ay, p. 582. ; for el- Weibe)i, p. 580 — name is only 35 minutes from cl- 
584. ; for el-Ghainr, p. ; for ( 1- Weibeh. The distance coincides 

Melihy, p. 508. For ^%l-Ghudh- well with that of ’Aifi el-Murci- 
yan, see Vol. I. pp. 251. 268. See dhah. Reiso, ii. pp. 440—443. 
also generally, Vol. p, 268 ; and ^ See above, Vol. I. p. 202. 

a n 3 
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An ancient route between Hebron and Allah followed 
the same track ; it is mentioned by Eusebius and Je- 
rome, and its traces still remain along the pass of 
es-Siifah. ^ 

Not the least remaikable circumstance in regard to 
this great valley between the two seas, is the sin- 
gular fact, that until the present century its existence 
should have remained unknown to modern geographers. 
Among ancient writers, neither Strabo, nor Pliny, nor 
Ptolemy, nor .Josei)hus, nor any other geographer or 
historian, makes the slightest allusion to it ; although 
they often sjieak both of the Dead Sea and the Ela- 
nitic Gulf, and describe the adjacent regions.- The 
historians of the middle ages })reservc the same silence •, 
although the crusaders must have been acrpiainted 
with the ’Arabah throughout its whole length. We 
read indeed of a valley in these parts, to which the 
crusaders gave the name of “ Vallis Jllustrisj” but this 
appears to refer merely to the Ghor just around the 
south end of the Dead Sea, the Valley of Salt of tfie 
Scriptures. “ 

Arabian writers not unfrequently speak of tfee 
Ghor, applying this term solely to the valley of the 
Jordan.^ In Abulfeda alone we find it mentioned. 


^ 8(‘0 p. .091. Onoiiiast. art. 
Hazazon-Tliatnai\, coiuparotl with 
art. Arath, R(*Iaii(l, Pal. jip. tiH. 
885. 

' Ritter cites a passage from the 
Peri plus of' Agatharcides, as re- 
ferring to this valley, or at least to 
the southern end of it ntar Ailali: 
“ Beyond tlie La‘anitie (Elanitie) 
Gulf, around wliieh the Arabs dvvtdl, 
is the country of the Bvthemanei ; 
a spacious plain, well watered 
and low% with varion.s grasses as 
h*gh as a man’s head, and much 
fruit ; full also of wild camels and 
and multitudes of flocks and 
Ivirds.of .caltle and mules;” Aga- 
tl mfcide^ llKp r i p 1 . Rubri Maris, ed 


Hudson, pp. .57, 58. ; in Hudson’s 
Gi'ogr. Vef. Scriptores Minores, 
foni. i. Phert' seems, however, 
nothing in this language, except 
tlu' word /o/c (iSaOt'ia)y that can 
well he applied to the ’Arabah ; all 
the rest, if meant to refer to that 
valley, is exaggerated and fabu- 
lous. This circumstance, and also 
the expression beyond the 

Gulf, s(*em ratlu^r to intimate, that 
tlie writer was speaking of some 
part of Arabia further east. See 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, th. ii. p. 219. 
Berl. 1818. 

’ See above, p. 483. 

' Edrisi par Jaubert, p. ^149. 
Bobaeddin, Vit. Salad, pp; 221, 
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that the valley extends southwards to the Red Sea. 
He describes it as follows ' : “ From the Dead Sea and 
Zoghar (Zoar) to Beisan and Tiberias, the tract is 
called , el-Ghor, as lying between two mountains. 
One part of the Ghor is reckoned to the district of 
the Jordan, the other to Palestine. Ibn Haukal adds: 
The Ghor begins at the Take of Gennesareth, whence 
it extends to Beisan, and so to Zoghar and Jericho, 
even to the Dead Sea ; and thence to Ailah.” To this 
passage is subjoined, in a note, a Scholion, apparently 
of Abulfeda himself from the Leyden manuscript, sup- 
posed to be an autograph^ : “ el-Ghor is a deep valley 
shut in by mountains. This tract abounds in jjalm- 
trees, fountains, and streams ; and snow sometimes 
falls in it. One part extends from the district of Jor- 
dan till you pass Beisan ; then comes Palestine. And 
if one proceeds continuously in this valley [] south- 
wards it will bring him to Ailah.” These passages, 
which we now know to be literally correct, were long 
overlooked. Biisching, near the close of the last cen- 
tury, simply refers to them. ’ 

i|.it if we turn to the Hebrew Scriptures, both the 
ki>o^vledgc and the name of the ’Arabah, are found to 
go back to a high antiquity. The Hebrew word 
’Arabah, signifying in general “a desert plain. Steppe^,” 
is applied with the article (Jhe ’Arabah) directly as the 
proper name of the great valley in question in its whole 
length ; and has come down to us at the present day 
in the s^me form in Arabic, el-’Arabah. We find the 
Hebrew ’Arabah distinctly connected with the Red 
Sea and Elath ; the Dead Sea it. elf is called the Sea 

222. Jakfit, Lex Geogi". quoted by count of this manuscript in Kohler’s 
Schultens, Index in Vit. Salad, art. I’l-oanniuni. 

Algaurum. Keland, Pal.A. 1041 ' Krdbeschreibung, th. xi. i. pp. 

‘ Abulfedae, Tab. Syr^LKbhb r, 379.505. Hamb. 1792. 

Lips. 1766, pp. 8, 9. V i Isa. xxxiii. 9. .Ter. 1.12. li. 48. 

Ibid. p. 9. n. 35. %e the ac- 

U ‘I 4 
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of the ’Arabah. It extended also towards the north to 
the Luke of Tiberias ; and the 'Arboth (plains) of Jeri- 
cho and Moab were parts of it. • The ’Arabah of the 
Hebrews, therefore, like the GhOr of Abulfeda, was, 
the great valley in its whole extent j and in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge respecting it, the Scriptures 
thus receive an important illustration.^ 

Yet so utterly unsuspected was the general con- 
formation of the region at the beginning of the present 
century, that Seetzen, a keen observer and well pre- 
pared as a traveller, appears not to have noticed or 
inquired fiirther after this great valley ; although, as 
he descended from the mountains of Kcrak in a. d. 
1806, and again when he travelled in I8O7 as far south 
as to the hill Madurah, it lay directly before him 
stretching off towards the south as far as the eye could 
reach. That he should have failed to remark it, is 
most singular ; or if lie noticed it, then his silence is 
equally unaccountable. * Burckhardt in 181l2 w'as the 
first to visit and describe this valley as it exists ; but 
his discovery seems to have been first published to the 


> Ileb. nnivn ha'Arahah, in 
connexion witli tlio Re(i Seu and 
Elath, Dent. i. 1. ii. H. As extend- 
ing to the [..ake of Tilierias, Josli. 
xii. S. in the Hel). vs. I. Sain. iv. 
7. 2 Kings, xxv. 4. “ Sra of the 

’Arabali, the Salt Sea,” Josh, iii, Iti. 
xii. ;3. Dent. iv. If). “ Plains 
of Jericho,” Josli. v. 10. 2 Kings, 
xxv. a. “ Plains of Moab,” /. r. 
opposite »Feri(4io, probablj^ pastured 
by Moab though not within its pro- 
per territory. Dent, xxxiv. 1. H. 
Nnm. xxii. 1. Comp. (Yesenins, F..ex. 
Heb. art. 

' Besides this general illustra- 
tion, the difficult passage in Dent, 
i. 1. admits in this way an easy ex- 
planation^The Israelites were in 

"li Moab opposite Jeri- 

here described as “in 


the ’Arabah over against the Red 
S(‘a,” /. 6*. in the part opposite to 
the Hed Sea, or towards the other 
(‘lid. This ’Arabah is then said to 
lie betwf'en Pa ran (Kadesh) on 
the one? side, and Tophel (Thfileh) 
on the other. The remaining names 
mentioned, are all on the west, viz. 
Laban, the I Jbnah of Num. xxxiii. 
20. ; Hazeroth, /. c. ’Ain el-Hudhe- 
rah; and Di-Zaliab, probably Da- 
ha b. — I owe the suggestion of this 
explanation to the kind coinnuiiii-^ 
cation of Prof. Hengstenberg of 
Berlin. 

‘ I speak here of course only 
with reference to his printed let- 
ters, in Zach’s Monatl. Corr. xvii. 
pp. 133 — 140. xviii. pp. 433 — 443. 
Ills silence as to Mount Hor has 
already been noticed ; p. 590. above. 
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world in 1819, and his more full description in 1822.* 
Before this time however, the sagacity of Ritter, from 
the ' account of Abulfeda alone, had already detected 
the true configuration of the region in question ; and he 
had described it in language which, even now, there 
would be little occasion to alter 

The journey of Laborde in 1828, gave occasion for 
the earliest and only good map of the ’Arabah, south 
of Wady Musa. 'I'he first to pass through its whole 
length from one sea to the other, was M. de Bertou, 
who preceded us by a few weeks. In looking through 
the published account of his journey, I have only to 
regret the appearance of some things, which I must 
regard as erroneous ; and which, adopted as they 
seem to have been by Letronne, can only lead to con- 
fusion in the geography of this region. ’ 

THE DEAD SEA AND CATASTROPHE OF THE PLAIN. 

With the conformation of the valley of the ’Arabah 
as above described, the history and character of the 
Dead Sea stand in close connexion. It has usually 
been ;^unied, that this sea has existed only since the 
destri^ion of Sodom and Gomorrah, as recorded in 
the B y e of Genesis ; and the favourite hypothesis of 
late years had been, that the Jordan before that time 
bad flowed through the whole length of Wady el-’Ara- 
bah to thfie Gulf of ’Akabah, leaving the present bed of 
the Dead Sea a fertile plain. But this, as we had 
now learned, could not have been the case ; at least not 


‘ See the letter dated Sept. 12. 
1<^12, prefixed to his Travels in 
Nubia, Lond. 1819. Travels 

in Syria, &e. Loud. p. 441. 

seq. 

Erdkunde, th. ii. p. BSferl 
1818. ■ 

^ These particulars are pointed 


out in Note XXXVII. end of the 
Volinne. — See Bulletin de la Soc. 
dc Geop:r. Jnin, 18d9, p. 274. seq. 
Oct. 1889, p. 1 U3. seq. Letronne 
ill Journal des Savans, Aout, 1838* 
Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 
1839, tom. iii. p. 296. seq. 
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within the times to which history reaches back. In- 
stead of the Jordan pursuing its course southwards to 
the Gulf, we had found the waters of the ’Arabah 
itself, and also those of the high western desert far 
south of ’Akabah, all flowing northwards into the 
Dead Sea.* Every circiunstance goes to show, that 
a lake must have existed in this place, into which the 
Jordan poured its waters, long before the catastrophe 
of Sodom. The great depression of the whole broad 
Jordan-valley and of the northern part of the 'Arabah, 
the direction of its lateral vallics, as well as the slope 
of the high western desert towards the north, all go 
to show that the configuration of this region, in its 
main features, is coeval M’ith the present condition of 
the surface of the earth in general ; and not the effect 
of any local catastroplie at a subse(|uent period. 

It seems also to be a necessary conclusion, that the 
Dead Sea anciently covered a less extent of surface 
than at present. I'hc cities which were destroyed, 
must have been situated on the south of the lake as it 
then existed ; for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to 
Sodom ; and Zoar, as we have seen, lay almost at thefe 
southern end of the ])resent sea, probably in thet^nouth^ 
of Wady Kerak as it opens upon the isthmu^||)f the;', 
peninsula." The fertile plain, therefore, whicli Lot 
chose for himself, where Sodom was situated, and 
which was well watered like the land of Egypt, lay 
also south of the lake, “as thou comest unto Zoar.”'* 
Even to the present day, more living streams flow into 
the Ghor at the soutli end of the sea, from Wadys of 
the eastern mountains, than are to be found so near 
together in all Palestine ; and the tract, although now 

• Soe Vol. I. pp. acfl. 2‘Ji. Com- the site of Zoar, see above, p. 480. 
eare also above, p. 490. seq. and Note XXXIV. 

Geii..^iK. eo. “ Behold now, ’ Gen. xiii. 10 — 12. 
this cit^lil near to flee to.” For 
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mostly desert, is still better watered, thi’ough these 
streams and by the many fountains, than any other 
district throughout the whole country.' 

In the same plain were slime-pits ; that is to say, 
wells of bitumen or asphaltum ; the Hebrew word being 
the same, as that used in describing the building of the 
walls of Babylon, which we know were cemented with 
bitumen These pits or fountains appear to have been 
of considerable extent. The valley in which they 
were situated, is indeed called Siddim ; but it is said 
to have been adjacent to the salt sea, and it contained 
Sodom and Gomorrah.' The streams that anciently 
watered the plain remain to attest the accuracy of the 
sacred historian ; but the pits of asphaltum are no 
longer to be seen. Did they disappear in consequence 
of the catastrophe of the plain ? 

The remarkable configuration of the southern part 
of the Dead Sea, I have already described ; — the long 
and singular peninsula connected with the eastern 
shore by a broad low neck ; the bay extending up 
further south, in many parts very shallow ; and the 
low shores beyond, over which the lake, when 

swolleri by the rains of winter, sets up for several 
miles. Indeed the whole of this part of the sea, as I 
have saidj^s seen from the western mountains, resem- 
bles muclAhe winding estuary of a large American 
•river, when the tide is out, and the shoals left dry.^ I 
have also delated the sudden appearance of masses of 
asphaltum floating in the sea ; which seems to occur 
at the present tlay only rarely, and immediately after 
earthquakes ; and also, so far as the Arabs knew, only 
in the southern part of the sea.® The character of the 

‘ See above, p. 488. seq. . . ^ Gen. xiv. 2, 8. 10 — 12. 

“ Heb. Gen. xiv. 10. ; com- ' * See above, pp. 205 — 208. 200. 

pared with xi. 3. ^ Sec p. 228. seq. 
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shores, the long mountain of fossil salt, and the various 
mineral productions, have also been described.* 

In view of all these facts, viz. the necessary exist- 
ence of a lake before the catastrophe of Sodom ; the 
well-watered plain towards tlie south, in which were 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and not flir off the 
sources of bitumen ; as also the peculiar character of this 
part of the Dead Sea, where alone asphaltum at the pre- 
sent day makes its appearance; — I say in view of all 
these facts, there is but a step to the obvious hypo- 
thesis, that the fertile ])lain is now in part occupied by 
the southern bay, or that portion of the sea lying south 
of the peninsula ; and that by some convulsion or catas- 
trophe of nature, connected witli the miraculous de- 
struction of the cities, either the surface of this plain 
was scooped out, or the bottom of the sea was heaved 
up, so as to cause the waters to overflow and cover 
permanently a larger tract than formerly. In either 
case, it woidd follow, that the sources of bitumen 
would in like manner be covered by the sea ; and thei 
slimy substance becoming hardened and fixed by con- 
tact with the waters, might be expected occasional^ 
to rise and float upon the surface of this hc^vy floo^^ 
The ancients describe the masses of as])lialtum as thw 
rising from the bottom of the sea, apparentlu in greater 
abundance than at the present day ; although this 
circumstance perhaps may be accounted for, by sup- 
posing that the bitumen was not anciently, as now, 
eagerly gatliered up and carried away.“ 

The country we know is subject to earthquakes ; 
and exhibits also frequent traces of volcanic action. 
In the whole region around the Lake of Tiberias these 
traces are decided ; and at a short distance N. W. of 
Safed, we afterwards came upon the crater of an ex- 

‘218. seq. 482. seq. 


» See pp. 229, 230. 
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tinguished volcano. It would have been no uncointnon 
effect of either of these causes, to heave up the bottom 
of the ancient lake, and thus produce the phenomenon 
in question. But the historical account of the destruc- 
tion of the cities, implies also the agency of fire ; “ The 
Loi'd I'ained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven ; ” and Abraham too 
“ beheld, and lo, the smoke of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace.” * Perhaps both causes were 
at work ; for volcanic action and earthquakes go hand 
in hand ; and the accompanying electric discharges 
usually cause lightnings to play and thunders to roll. 
In this way wc have all the phenomena, which the 
most literal interpretation of the sacred records can 
demand. 

Further, if wc may siqjpose, that before this catas- 
trophe, the bitumen luul become accumulated around 
the sources, and had perhaps formed strata spreading 
for some distance upon the plain ; that, possibly, these 
st'-ata in some parts extended under the soil and might 
thus easily approach the vicinity of the cities ; — if in- 
deed |ve might suppose all this, tlicn the kindling of 
such If 'mass of combustible materials, through volca- 
nic actioijL or by liglitning from heaven, would cause 
a confla^’ation sufficient not only to ingulf the cities, 
but also to destroy the surface of the plain, so that 
“ the smoke of the country would go up as the smoke 
of a furnace j ” and the sea rushing in, would convert 
it to a tract of waters. The supposition of such an 
accumulation of bitumen may at first appear extra- 
vagant ; but the hypothesis require • nothing more (and 
even less), than nature herself' actually j)rcsents to our 
view, in the wonderful lake or tract of bitumen found 
on the island of Tri^dad.- — The subsequent barren- 

' Gen. xix. 2‘i. 28, \ Geological Society, London, 1811, 

*,See Transactions of vol. i. p. 63. seq. The account of 
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ness of the remaining portion of the plain, is readily 
accounted for by the presence of such masses of fossil 
salt, which perhaps were brought to light only at the 
same time. 

The preceding views and suggestions are not the 
result of mere conjecture; but rest upon a basis of 
facts and analogies supplied by the researches of 
science. Nor do they depend simply upon my own 
unaided authority, which would be nothing in a matter 
of this kind. Througii the kindness of the distin- 
guished geologist Leopold von Buch, whose researches 
have been particularly directed to the phenomena of 
volcanos, I was permitted to lay before him an abstract 
of the facts which Juive been more fully detailed in this 
work ; and the following letter in reply contains his 
commentary upon them. 


Berlin^ April 20. 1839. 


Sir, 

It is rather in reply to your kind confidence, than 
in the hope of presenting any observation of importance! 
that I address to you these lines. 

The valley of the Jordan is a fissure ^irevasse) 
which extends from Mount Lebanon to the Red Sea 
without interruption. vSuch, it seems to me, is the re- 
sult of your researches, as well as of those of M. de 
Bertou and of M. Callier; who nevertheless find fault 
with Ritter for having said the same thing. These 
long fissures, especially frequent among limestone 
mountains, give the configuration to our continents. 
If they are very large and deep, they afford passage 


this extraoiHjiiiary lake of pitch portion of the ancient plain of So- 
jllustrateb^^i* strikingly what may uom, that T suiyoin some 
-iUrt ^iiil character of a at the close of Note XXX 
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to the primitive mountains, which for that reason form 
chains, in the direction which the fissure prescribes. 
We might therefore expect a greater developement of 
the volcanic agents at the bottpra of this fissure, than 
upon the heights. 

According to the most recent researches, fossil salt 
is a product of volcanic or plutonic action along an 
opening of this nature. But fountains of asphaltum 
or bitumen are so likewise ; as is proved by the nu- 
merous sources of bitumen from the foot of the Zagros 
in the environs of Bassorah as far as to Mosul and 
also at Bakou ; as is proved further by the source of 
bitumen in the Gulf of Naples, or at Mellilli near to 
Syracuse ; as is proved too by the sources of bitu- 
men in the isle of Zante, and even by the bitumen of 
Seysscl, of which tliey make side-walks in Paris. 

The asphaltum of the Dead Sea is probably 
nothing more than bitumen consolidated at the bot- 
tom of the lake ; wliich, not being able to flow off, 
forms by consequence a layer at the bottom, as in the 
island of Trinidad. It is quite probable, that this ac- 
c|}m^tation may have taken place in remote times, as 
in our day ; and if some volcanic action, an 
elevfflon of the soil, or shocks of earthquakes, have 
broii^it to light masses of asphaltum analogous to 
that 'VS^ch you describe, (a phenomenon of the highest 
import*ce, hitherto unknown,) we can very well con- 
ceive of the conflagration of entire cities, by the inflam- 
mation of materials so eminently combustible. 

Could some mass of basalt be discovered in the 
southern part, or towards the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, one might believe that a basaltic dyke 
had been heaved up at the time of the celebrated 
catastrophe ; just as tht» took place in 1820 , near the 
isle of Banda, and at pother time at the foot of the 
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volcano of Ternate.* The movements which accom- 
pany the breaking out of sucli a dyke, are of a charac- 
ter to produce all the phenomena which have changed 
this interesting^ regibn^ without exercising any very 
marked influence upon the form and configuration of 
the mountains round about. 

The fertility of the soil depends .sometimes upon 
light accidents. It is not probable, that bitumen would 
be adapted to augment it. But it is very possible, that 
earthquakes may have brougiit out a larger mass of 
fossil salt ; which being carried by the waters to the 
bottom of the valley, would suffice to take away its 
productive [)ower. Lot would hardly have been so 
struck w'ith the fossil salt, as to suj)po.sc his wife was 
changed into salt, had tliere been any knowledge of its 
existence between the layers of the mountain, before 
the remarkable catastrophe. 

It is to be hoped, that the very active Geological 
Society of London may one day send out one of its 
members, to illuminate with the torch of Geology the 
facts which interest all the world. But it would be ne- 
cessary to examine the whole geological constitution, 
both of Mount Lebanon and of all the valley of ^|^Jor- 
dan, from Tiberias quite to ’Akabah. 

I conceive. Sir, that all this can hardly content yoti. 
But I think it would be rash to build a theory upon 
facts, of which one has tiot himself at least ^served 
the results. 

(Signed) Leopoi.d von Buch.^ 


1 Description ties lies Canaries, 
&c,, par L. de Buch, Paris, 18;i0, 
pp; 412. 483. 

i The original of this letter, as 
jftso my own previous letter to 
which it is a reply, are given in 
I Si^M^I CXVni. end of the Vo- 
some of tin* main sug- 
contained in the views 


above presented, I am indebted to 
my friend and compaltion, Mr* 
Smith, whose attention was turned 
to the subject at an earlier period 
than my own. It was in eonse- 
(pience of these suggestions, th^ 
1 was first led to lay the subj^ 
before the writer of tne above 1^ 
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APPROACH OP THE ISRAELITES TO PALESTINE. 

I have formerly endeavoured to trace the route of 
the Lsraelites to Sinai ; and havp pointed out also their 
probable course from Sinai northwards, passing by 
*Ain el-IIudhera, corresponding to the ancient Haze- 
roth.^ I have likewise already expressed my convic- 
tion, tliat whatever may have been the direction of 
their course after leaving that fountain, — whether to 
the shore of tlie eastern gulf and so along the ’Arabah, 
or whether they crossed the Tih and came out upon 
the high western desert north of that mountain, — they 
still could not have passed on the west of Jebel ’Araif^ 
and the mountainous tract further north. Such a course 
would have brought them directly to Beersheba, and 
not to Kadesh in “ the uttermost border of Kdom.”^ 
The mountainous tract north of Jebel ’Araif and 
west of the ’Arabah, forming -the country of the 
j^zazimeh, we had now seen on all sides. Beginning 
ther .hluff el-Mukrah and the fountain ’Ain esh-Sha- 
libiyeh, it extends northwards nearly or cpiite to the 
pint wh5re we now' were, a desert limestone region 
ill of precipitous ridges, through which no travelled 
road has ever passed.'* Our conviction was therefore 
strengthened, that even if the Israelites came out at 
first upon tlvp great western plateau, tiiey must neces- 
sarily have followed down the Jerjifeh to its junction 
with the ’Arabah opposite Mount Ilor j and then, in 
any case, have approached the border of I’alestine 
along the latter valley. Most probably, however, they 

' See at the end of sect. ii. and tho tract and pass around it on their 
first part of sect^^iii. For el ^11 ud- journics. M. Callier appears to 
hera see Vol. I. pp, 25^-4^24. have got among these mountains 

See Vol. 1. p. on his journey, in this region; 

See Vol. I. p. 27^: Not ]t>ut Journ.dc.s Savaus, Jan. 188(3. Nouv. 
that it may be and is sometitnc's Annal. des Voyages, 1889, tom. iii, 
traversed; for the ’Azazimeh live, 272. * 

in it; but other Arabs avoid the ^ 

VOL. II. R if 
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passed by way of the Red Sea and the ’Arabali j for 
the language of the sacred writer seems to imply, that 
their way led along Mount Seir.' 

We are led also to the same conclusion by* all the 
scriptural notices of the site of Kadesh, to which they 
first came. It was “ in the uttermost border of Edom.”^ 
The southern quarter of Judah too is described as 
being “ along by the coast of Edom and the line 
was dravyn “ from tlie shore of the salt sea, from the 
bay that looked southward ; and it went out to the 
south side to the ascent of Akrabbiin, and passed along 
to Zin, and ascended uj) on the south side to Kadesh- 
barnca.”'* Further, from Kadesh the spies entered 
Palestine by ascending the mountain ; and the mur- 
muring Israelites attempting to do the same, were 
driven back by the Amalekites and Canaanites, and 
afterwards a])parcntly by the king of Arad as fiir as 
to Ilormah, then called Zephath. ' There was also 
at Kadesh a fountain, mentioned long before the ex#- 
odiis of the Israelites ; and the miraculous supply 
water took place only at their second visit ; wliicK 
implies, that at their first approach, there was no sp® 
cial lack of this necessary article.'’ From Kadesh thej® 
turned back to Mount I lor, and thence proccedt'd t<J 
the Red Sea. 

These circumstances ail combine to fix the site of 
Kadesh at a fountain in the northern part of the great 
valley ; and I have already pointed out the remark- 
ably coincidence of the j)Osition of the fountain el-Wei- 
beh, with all these particulars. There tliQ Israelites 
would have Mount Ilor in the S. S. E. towering directly i 
ll^ore them across the ’Arabah is the Wady el-Ghu-,'; ; 

f |it. i. 2. * Nuin. xiii. 17. xiv. 40 — 44, 

(i. XX. IG. xxi. 1 — 3. Deut. i.‘4l»44.. 

||l. XV. 1, 2, 3. ; comp. Num. Juder. i. 17. ’ ,i ..Ci 

3. 4. 
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weir, affording an easy passage througli the land of 
Edom ; in the N.W. rises the mountain by which they 
attem])ted to asceiid to Palestine, with the pass still 
called Sufiih (Zephath) ; while further north we. find 
also Tell ’Arad, marking the site of the ancient Arad. 
To all this comes then the vicinity of the southern bay 
of the Dead Sea ; the line of cliffs or oflset separating 
the Ghor from the ’Arabah, answering to the ascent 
of Akrabbim' ; and the desert of Zin with the- place of 
the same name between Akrabbim and Kadesh, not 
improbably at the water of f lash in the Arabah.® — In 
this way all becomes easy and natural ; and the scrip- 
tural account is entirely accordant with the character 
of the country. 

I have thus far assumed that the Israelites were 
twice at Kadesh ; and this appears from a comparison 
of the various accounts. They broke up from Sinai 
on tjic twentieth day of the second month in the second 
year of their departure out of Egypt, corresponding to 
the early j>art of May *; they came into the desert of 
ParatUi^vhence sj)ies were sent up the mountain into 
PalestMe, in “the time of the first ripe grapes;” and 
these returned after forty days to the camp at Kadesh.'* 
As grapes begin to ripen on the mountains of Judah in 
July; return of the spies is to be placed in August 
or September. The people now murmured at the re- 
port of the spies ; and received the sentence from 
Jehovah, that their carcasses should fall in the wilder- 
ness, and their children wander in the desert forty 
years.® They were ortlered to tun back into the de- 
sert “ by the way. of the Red Sea although it appears 
that they abode “many days” in Kadesh.® * 

' See above, p.oOI. ' Num.xii. I(>. xiii.2. 17. 20.-2.,, 

‘ See* pp. 499. Compare 2G. 

Num. XX. 1. j Niim. xiv. 2^. 32, 33. 

Num. X. 11.; cdtnp. ix. 1. . ^ Num. xiv. 25. Dout. i. 40. 46. 

li. R Q 
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The next notice of the Israelites is, that in the first 
month they came into the desert of Zin and abode 
again at Kadcsh ; here Miriam dies ; Moses and Aaron 
bring water from the rock; a passage is demanded 
through the land of Edom, and refused ; and they then 
journey from Kadesh to Mount Ilor, where Aaron dies 
in the fortieth year of the departure froiH Egypt, in the 
first day of the fiftli inontli, corresj)onding to a part 
of August and September.' Here, then, between Au- 
gust of the second year and August of i\\c Jhrtietli year, 
we have an interval of thirty-eight years of wandering 
in the desert. With this coincides another account. 
From Mount Hor they proceeded to Elath on the lied 
Sea, and so around the Land of Edom to the brqok 
Zered on the bortler of Moab ; and from the time of 
their departure from Kadesh (meaning of course their 
first departure), until they thus came to the brook 
Zered, there is said to have been an interval of thirty- 
eight years.' 

In this way, the scriptural account of the journey- 
ings of the Israelites becomes ])erfectly harajonious 
and intelligible. The eighteen stations mentiohe'd only 
in the general list in the Book of Numhers, as pre- 
ceding the arriv^al at Kadesh, are then apparently to he 
referred to this eight and thirty years of wandering, 
during which the people at last ap{)roached Ezion- 
geber, and afterwards returned northwards a second 
time to Kadesh, in the hope of ])assing directly tlu'ough 
the land of Edom."’ Their wanderings extended doubt- 
less over the western desert ; although the stations 
named are probably only those head-quarters where 
the taberfiaclc was j)itched, and where Moses and 
the elders and priests encamped ; while the main 

i JJuna, xX. 1—29. ; xxxiii. i37, 38. See the list of all tlicse%tations, 

4. Deut. ii. 8. 13, 14. Num. xxxiii. 18 — SO; 
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body of the people was scattered in various direc- 
tions.* 

How in these wide deserts, this host of more than 
two millions of souls, having no traffic nor intercourse 
with the surrounding hordes, could find supplies of 
food and water sufficient for their support, without a 
constant miracle, I for one am unable to divine. Yet 
among them we read only of occasional longings and 
complaints ; while the tribes tliat now roam over the 
same regions, although numbering scarcely as many 
thousands, are exposed to famine and ])rivation of 
every kind ; and, at tlie best, obtain only a meagre and 
precarious subsistence.' 


Sundoy, Jime Sd. After our fatigues of the pre- 
ceding two days, we slept soundly until (ii o’clock; 
and rose congratulating ourselves upon the rest of the 
Christian Sabbath. But this rest to-day was not to be 
long duration. After breakl’ast, one of the Arabs, 
iVluhammed, went with the camels to the water at the' 
head of the j)ass Yemen, nearly an hour distant from 
otir tent in the S. W. There, as he said, he met an 
Arab Who had come up the j)ass during the night, and 
who reported, that yesterday towards evening he had 
seen a party of men with horses and dromedaries 
encamp at tlie water of Hash in the ’Arabah, appa- 
rently coming this way on a marauding expedition. 
Our Arabs immediately concluded that they were of 
the Sulit or Hejaya, coming against tlic Tiyaliah in 
retaliation for the inroads of the latter. Should they 
ascend by the Sufiili, they would come directly upon 
us ; or if by the Yemen, their scouts wouTd doubtless 

^ See above, Vol. I p. 106 Cou ij. the wanderings of the Israelites, 
ib. p. 75. - exhibiting- in one view the whole 

For a synoptical arrangement -course of their journey, see Note 
of the severallists of stations do ring XXXIX. end of the volume, 

11 U *3 
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discover our tent; and as they were at war with the 
Jehalin also, we should of course be exposed to be 
plundered, if to nothing worse. We had, indeed, strong 
suspicions, that this was a story got up by Muhamined, 
the worthless buftbon, who alone had seen the stranger, 
in order to induce us to push forward. Yet it might 
after all be true ; and we therefore thought it ad- 
visable, uuder the circumstances, to go on, and get out 
of the reach of any danger. 'I’liis was, however, the 
only instance, in which we were compelled to violate 
our principle of not travelling upon the Christian 
Sabbath. — It was said, the party would not reach the 
top of the pass until the afternoon. A camel was now 
despatched with the water-skins to be tilled at the 
water of Yemen. The Arabs seemed to be in no hurry 
whatever ; and it was not until after long delays, that 
we at length set off. Nor do we know unto the ])re- 
sent day whether the story of the hostile party was 
true or false. 

We at length started at IO4, o’clock ; tlie course , 
continuing about N. N. W. We soon came out upon 
an open and tolerably level tract, called et-Turaibeh ; 
which, although chiefly covered with loose saiul» had 
every where many herbs, affording j)asture for camels, ’t' 
It belongs to the Arabs called Sa’iiliyeh. lleforc us 
was another long mountain-ridge, ruuning from E. N. E. 
to W. S. W., similar in its general appearance to that 
we had ascended last night ; though not more than 
half as high. This tract, between the top of one ridge 
and the bottom of the other, constitutes the second 
step or offset of the whole ascent between the ’Arabah 
and Palestine ; and is, as we have seen, the continu- 
ation in this direction of the broad region of desert 
hills between the two pas.ses of ez-Zuweirah ; the lower 
ridg&|||Ming here much higher, and the upper vne 
than on that road. I'kirther north,* it is 
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drained by Wady el-Fa’iya, a branch of the Muhauwat, 
which enters the Dead Sea at the north end of Usdum’ ; 
but just in this part, tJie waters are carried off south- 
wards by one of the main heads of Wady el- Ye men, 
which runs along the base of the next ridge. On this 
plain, the I’oads from the three }>asses, Sufey, Sufah, 
and Yemen, all unite ; and a branch was also said to 
come in from the Haudeh.- 

. At 12" 25' we crossed the branch of Wady el- Yemen, 
which commences not far to the riglit. Here we im- 
mediately began to ascend by a low gap in the ridge 
before us, called el-Muzeikali. The ascejjt is gradual 
and easy ; at a quarter before one, we were at the top, 
and came out upon another higher tract of table-land, 
or rather a basin, shut in on the S. K. by hills, forming 
the top of the ridge. They are here comparatively 
low ; but further towards the W. S. W. the ridge be- 
coiTies higher, and spreads out into a mountainoiis tract, 
through which our Arabs knew no road. Yet we were 
led to sup|K)se, that the pass cl-Gliarib, of which we 
Jiad several times heard, is probably connected with 
■•.his range of mountains.'* 

We ke])t on N. N. W. across the basin, around which 
are gravel-hills, and which is bounded on the other 
side at the distance of about an hour by another low 
ridg(^ or line of hills, j)arallel to that we had just 


' See above, |ro. 170. ISO. 

In 1(S?34, M. Callier travelled 
from Hebron to “ Dariye ” (Dlvihe- 
riycli) ; tbcMiee S. S.VV. to Wady 
“Kalassa” rivhniasab, KTim, see 
Vol. I. p. 298.), at the foot of the 
mountains, where he encamped on 
the third day. On the fourth day 
he followed up this Wiul^ into 
the mountains, and then descended 
eastwards alon;^' another Wndy 
called “ Tray be (Turaibeh), which 
brought him near to the Ghdr. 
This w'ould seem to have some re- 


ference to the tract we w^cre now 
crossing, which is about in the lati- 
tude of \Vady Khrdasah ; and the 
traveller probably approached the 
pass of Yemen. But from Hebron 
to this point, his route by Dhoheri- 
ych was singularly circuitous oc- 
cupying four days ii\gtead of the 
two, which it took us. See Journ. 
dcs Savans, Jan. p. 47. Nouv. 
Aniial. do Voyy 18;i9, tom. iii. p. 
274. 

5 Sec Vol. I. p. 306. ; also p. 588. 
above. 
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ascended. On our right the surface had a gradual de- 
scent; and here was the beginning of a Wady rjinning 
down N. E. to Wady el-Fa’iya, and forming one of its 
heads. On the left we could perceive a shallow Wady 
called Abu Teraifeh, coming from the north and pass- 
ing down through the hills of the ridge we had ascended, 
about half a mile further S. W. to Wady el- Yemen. 
Another road ascends along this Wady, which was 
taken by some of our Arabs. Just at the head of this 
latter pass, we could distinctly see tlie ruins of a town, 
called Kunud), covering a low hill near tlu: Wady ; 
our guides ^aid there was here living water in ])its 
(Themsiil) ; and on that account they had been very 
desirous to reach this s})ot the evening before. Witli 
our telescopes we could distinguish two or three ruined 
walls, apparently of hew'u stones, winch seemed to be 
the remains of churches or other ])ublie buildings.' 
This place is marked on Seetzen’s map, and would 
seem most probably to have been the I'hamara of 
Ptolemy and other writers, as well as the Thamar of 
the Old Testament.' The grounds on which this sup- 
position rests, will be better understood in connection 
with the remarks respecting el-Milh further on. 

In passing over this open tract or basin, wc saw 
traces of grass, now dried up. At 1" 20' we crossed 
obliquely the bed of Wady Abu Teraifeh. Here a path 


I Lord Lindsay a[)iK*ars to liavo 
ascondod bytho nioro soutlimi pas.*?, 
diroctly to Kurnub; ho describos it 
as the extensive ruins of an ancient 
walled town, about three hours 
from the top of the pass es-Sufah, 
exhibiting fragments of columns, 
but no inscriptions ; he saw a large 
vaulted subterranean chamber near 
a ftiined building, and a strong 
dam in a ravine on the south of the 
ii. p. Ui. IV hen 
this way, there 
ab encampment; 


• Kzek. xlvii. IJ). xlviii. ‘28. Ro- 
land, PaUest. p. J0;31. — The (pies- 
lion suggests its(*lf not unnaturally: 
'Whether these ruins may not mark 
the site of Ilormah, the ancient 
Zephaili ? Hut this place would 
more ajipropriately be sought fur- 
ther south, ni'arer to the pass Siilah 
(Zephath) ; if not indeed (piite at 
the loot of the pass, around the 
small fort. It could hardly be ox- 
jiocted that any very distinct niius 
should yet remain of a town last 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xxx. UO. 
Reland, Pal. p. 721. ' 


town. Letters,. &c. 
Schubertiiili^sed 
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branched oft’ to the riglit, leading directly to the coun- 
try of tjie Jehalin ; while that which we still followed 
is the Hebron and Gaza road. At 2 o’clock we came 
out upon the top of the swell or low ridge above men- 
tioned, here called Kubbet el-Baul ; and had before us 
a smaller basin forming the head of Wady ’Ar’arah, 
wliich runs oft' to Wady es-Seba’, and so to the Medi- 
terranean. We now had a slight descent into this 
basin, and kept then along the broad Wady. Here 
was the first appearance of soil ; and along this tract 
we found at 2'' 30' traces of ancient walls, probably 
once dams or terraces connected with tillage. In- 
deed the vestiges of ancient cultivation began to be 
every where visible. 'I'owards the western part, at 
3" .5', we passed the foundations of a former village of 
unhewn stones, now called el-Kuscir (little castle), 
from a small structure near the foot of the hill, which 
may have been a tower. This tract belongs to the 
Dhuilam. We found in it a stray female camel with 
I'.er foal, which our Arabs at first were inclined to 
drive oft* with them. They caught her and examined 
her marks ; and finding that she belonged to the 
’Az^MjsicIi, let her go. Each tribe has a peculiar mark 
for its camels ; and those of one tribe are in no danger 
of l)lfn g taken by any other in time of peacev 

At Jf quarter past three o’clock, another path w'ent off 
tow'ards the right, leading directly to el-Milh ; this is 
the (itrect Hebron road. We still kej)t the Gaza 
path, which passes to the left of el-Milh. The Wady 
soon sweeps off more towards the N. E. and afterwards 
N. W. We ascended the low ridge or sw'cll on the 
left, and from tlie toj) at o’clock, had a wide view 
over the broad, open, undulating region, extending in 
the north-east to the neiglfoourhood of Tell ’Arad, and 
oil the west tow'ards Beersheba, w’ith the mountains 
of Judah in the ncH'th. Indeed it wais the southern 
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part of the same wide tract, which we had for-’ 
merly beheld from the mountain south of Carmel': 
and that same mountain-ridge was now directly before 
us, terminating towards the left in a low bluff; and 
forming, as it were, another step in the whole ascent. 
The high encampment of the Jehalin was visjble 
bearing about N. E. — Descending very gradually 
towards the north for an hour, we again struck Wady 
’Ar’arah at 4if o’clock, here running N. W. and theai 
W. N. W. to join Wady cs-Seba’, of which it is one pf 
tlie main brandies. 

Here in tlie broad Wady are many jiits for water 
(Themail), which are called ’Ar’arah, and give name 
to the valley. The water is good ; but most of the pats 
were now dry. In the valley and on the western hill 
are evident traces of an ancient village or town ; con- 
sisting only of foundations of unhewn stones now much 
scattered, but yet sufficiently in place to mark them 
as foundations. Small fragments of jiottcry are also 
every where visible. In this instance, the name leaves 
little room to question, that this is the site of the an- 
cient Aroer of the south of Judah ; to which David 
sent presents after the recovery of the spoil of Zjklag.' 
— This water is frequented chiefly by the Dhullain. 
On the west side of the bed of the Wady is a bu||fing- 
place belonging to the Sa’idiych ; in which were 
several fresh graves. The dead are brought from a 
great distance to this cemetery. 

We had come thus f;ir upon the Oaza road in order 
to visit tlie site of Aroer. After a stop often minutes, 
we now struck across the country N. E. towards Milh, 
without a patli, in order to regain the Hebron road, 
'fhe land was undulating, with gentle swells and broad 
vallies. ,^iere we fell in with another .stray camel, 
which joined company with ours, although the Arabs 

. I 'S(.'o y. 400, 407. . i 1 Sam. xxx. 26. 
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tried to drive it away. At six o’clock we encamped in 
a retired valley, hid from all view ; and felt ourselves 
now out of the I’each of all marauders, whether real or 
imaginary. 

Monday, June We rose early, and found our- 

selves enveloped in a thick fog, the first we had yet felt 
in Palestine ; once before, when at Beit Nettif, we had 
seen the mists in the vallics below. The strange 
camel was still' with us; while the dromedary of my 
companion .had strayed away during the night, and 
was nowhere to be found. It was the property of 
Sheikh Hussan, who now went in search of it. As 
however we no longer needed to fill the water-skins, 
we were able to get on with four camels ; and accord- 
ingly set off at 5 o’clock, leaving Hussan to overtake 
us. Our track was N. E. over a country still undu- 
lating ; and after an hour we reached the wells el-Milh 
at 6 o’clock. Here we stop|>ed for breakfast, and to 
wait for Hussfin ; but we saw no more of him to-day ; 
and afterwards learned, that having sought long and 
i vain for his camel, he had tlespaired of overtaking 
and had gone directly to the encampment of *his 
tribe. 

At Milh are two wells, measuring about forty feet 
in depth, and walled u[) roiuul with good mason-work; 
one of them is seven and a half, and the other, five 
feet in diameter. The water seemed not to be good, 
and the Arabs said it was acid ; but we had no rope 
or bucket to draw any. The Artibs of the Tiyfthah 
water heia^ ; they come hither early in autumn ; and 
after the I’ains commence, send their camels to the 
Ghor 'es-Safieh for the winter, and go themselves Jp 
sow in the Shcri’ah south of Gaza.' — The broad, shal- 
low Wady 'close- by which the walls are.^itiiated, 

^ III llii.s coiHiC'ilion it v .is told lioorsliobii ; and th^ 
us, that ihe KudeinU water at live chielly in tlic Fif 
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Wady el-MilH, comes from the N. E. and continues on 
W. S.W. to unite with the ’Ar’^rah, and so to Wady 
es Seba’. It passes around the south-western extre- 
mity or bluff of the ridge before us (that S. of Kurmul), 
which was now not far distant in the same direction. 
Here and oti our way great numbers of the bird called 
Kuta by the Arabs, a large species of partridge, were 
flying about very low in all directions ; our Egyptian 
servants, being used only to water-fowl, mistook them 
for ducks, and fireil among them repeatedly, though 
without success. This species of bird has often been 
supposed to be the quails, that came up and covered the 
camp of the Israelites ; but there seems to be no other 
ground for this opinion, than their j)resent abundance 
in regions not very far remote from the route of that 
people.* 

On the plain adjacent to the wells on the south, 
the stones of a ruined town, or extensive village, are 
scattered over a space of nearly half a mile square, itij 
unhewm. Just by the wells is a round hill likej^ 
high tumulus, upon which the foundations of a w^ 
are visible, riuiTiing in the form of a square around 
whole top. On this liill is now an Arab cemeter^'' 
where the Dhullam bury.- l’’i\)m this spot we saw Tell 
el-Kuseifeh, a hill about an hour distant, having upon 
it what appeared to be a considerable ruin. Tell ’Arad 


' Ex. xvi. IS. Nutn. xi. SI, :i-2. 
T’s. cv. 40. — The Kuta is the 7V*- 
trau Aldiaia of I/ninieiis, Syst. 
Nat. torn. i. p. ii. p. 74.j. No. I U 
llasselquist calls it “ 1 etrao Js- 
raelitariun,” and (l(*seribos it fully, 
Keisc, pp. 001 — 000. Hut the Tie- 
bro>v iiaTiic of the bird of the Isra- 
elites \%Selav (1^^) quail ; and the 
pvescnt^A^ic iiani® for the quail 
ts Sf ancient v(*r.sions 

lod .here the quail; 

Vulg. v.oinniix. 
therefore seem Xv be 


no sufficient reason for laying aside 
this coineidence, and adopting an- 
other explanation on men? conjec- 
ture. S(‘e Gesejiius’s Annierk. zu 
Hurckhardt, j). 1007. Comp. Nie- 
buhr’s Heschr. von Arabien, p. 170. 
Roseniniiller’s Hibl. Archipol. iv. *2. 
p. 040, seq. 

- From the summit of this Tell 
at Milh, we took the following 
bearings ; Kneampment of the Je- 
ImVm about N. ’ E. Tell el-Ku- 
seifeh N. 54" E. Tell »Arad N. 59° 
E. 
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lies somewhat more remote ; and, as we have seen, 
probably marks the site of the ancient Arad.* The 
Arabs said indeed, that no ruins exist tliere ; but they 
had S£vid the same thing of ’Ar’arah and Milh. Two 
other places, Rukhama and ’Asluj, were mentioned as 
lying S.W. of Milh on the way to ’Abdeh. 

These wells and ruins at el-Milh, I am disposed to 
regard as marking the site of the ancient Moladah of 
the Old Testament, the Malatha of the Greeks and 
Romans, There is at first sight an apparent resem- 
blance in the names ; but I am able to make out no 
etymological affinity ; and if there be a connection, it 
can be only because the Arabic, in the popular pro- 
nunciation, has cprruptcd the last letter, So as to obtain 
a usual and significant form.' But the testimonies of 
ancient writers as to the position of Malatha arc toler- 
ably definite. 

Moladah was situated in the extreme south of Judah 
towards Edom ; it was afterwards assigned to Simeon ; 
and was again inhabited after the exile.* Josephus 
also mentions Malatha as in his day a castle gf Idumea.* 
SUsebius and Jerome speak of it several times, and 

•ilsi . 

1 See above, p. 478. 

- The form jMifh has no cty- 
moloi^ical affinity with Moladah 
(nn^iO), iior Malatha 
There is no known instance of a 
ciian<:^o of 1, or into the Arabic 
ffa. If possibly it be a corruption 
from tlie Greek (JNlilh for MrtXO), 
we must regard it as an instance of 
the usual tendency of popular pro- 
nunciation, to reduce foreign proper 
names to a significant Ibrm ; as in 
German, Muiland (i. e. May-land) 
for Milan : arm as in English the 
jflant Asparagus is mostly known 
among the common people only 
as Sparrow-ffmss . At any rate, 

Milh (salt) and its derivatives fur- 
nish among the Araos niaev nanies 
for places ; thus bqsides Milh, wo 
have in several instances, Miilih, 


Malihah, Muweilih, and Mawalih. 
— Hut even to the supposition of 
such a corruption froih the Greek, 
there is this objection. In all other 
cases, where the pi’esent Arabic 
name of a place owes its origin to 
a Gi*eek namt!, that Greek name 
was wholly ditferent from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew one ; as in Nabulus 
and Sebustieh for the ancient She- 
chem and Samaria. But here the 
Greek form itself is a mere cor- 
ruption of tlio Hebrew ; and the 
Arabic would more naturally follow 
the latter. 

’ ,;osh. XV. ‘J(5. ; comp. vs. 21. xix. 
2. 1 Ohr. iv, 28. Nchem. xi. 20. 

See generally Reland, Palaest. pp. 
88j, 88(k ; 

» Antiq. xviii. 6. 2. 
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place it four Roman miles from Arad, on the way from 
Hebron to Aila by 'riiamara ; Arad itself being ac- 
cording to them twenty miles from Hebron.* Still 
later, Malatha is noticed as the station of a Roman 
cohort.^ Xo all these circumstances, as it seems to me, 
the situation of el-Milh very exactly corresponds. We 
have here the vestige.s of an extensive town with 
important wells, on the great route from Hebron to 
the Red Sea through the ’Arahah ; and in the N. E. 
by E. we still find Tell ’Arad, about an hour and a Jialf 
from Milh, and some eight hours distant from Hebron 
on a diflerent route.’ 

Recording to Eusebius and .Jerome, Thamara was 
a town and fortre.ss one day’s jourriQy fiom Malatha 
on the way from Hebron to Ailah, and in their day 
Avas held by a Roman garrison,* It is likewise men- 
tioned in the same quarter by Ptolemy and in the 
Peutinger Tables ; and seems to have been the Tha- 
mar of the ])rophet Ezekiel, from which the southern 
border of the land was to be measured, on one side to 
Kadesh, aivl on the other to the western sea.'* If 
a.ssume, as above, that Malatha was situated at 

here sinp,ularly corrupted injpPP 
])ruper vuime ; hhisebius has 
yerat < ric; Ofi/tfrju). tnaruKTit 

ffoXir (al. oivif U7ri~ 

ih’Tiov uTTo iri'r Je- 

rome : “ Kst ot aliud castolluin 
Tlianiara unius diei itiiiore a Mem- 
phis opj)ido s(>paratum pergeiitibus 
Ailam do ( hehron.” liut these 
corruptions fortunately aid in cor- 
recting eacli other; the Mtmipbis 
of Jerome serves to show that there 
must hav(? been hero a proper 
name ; while the noXir or 
Eust'bins shows no less clearly, 
that this name was Malatha., 
Comp. Ta‘ Clerc in loc. Reland, 
Pahest. p. lOdl. * 

■ Ptoleni. iv.*10. ReWnd, Pal. 
p. 46*2. . . 

6 FctoIz v7v*m in • vltflft. 28. 


1 Onoinast. arts. Arath 
Ilazazon-Thamar. See note 
below. 

’ Notitia Dignitatum od. Pan- 
ciroli, pp. 217. 219. Roland, Pal. p. 
281. — The Notitia reads Molcaha, 
and another manuscript has JMolca- 
ihia. 

' To judge merely from the 
name, el-Milh might well he the 

“ City of Salt," (nSsn -I’J?) men- 
tioned Josh. xv. 02. That city, how- 
ever lay;^ not in the south of Judah, 
but in the desert near the Dead Sea 
(convi). vs. 21. 01.) ; and 1 have al- 
ready spoken of it as probably si- 
tuated irr Oji^ar the valley of Salt, 
at the sout£^d of that lake. See 

> 4 Hazazon- Tha- 

MtiiMliSlil. niifhrkrc ic 
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Milh, then all the' circumstances correspond to fix the 
position of Thamara at Kuril ub, the site with ruins six 
hours south of Milh towards the pass es-Siifah. In 
that place we find the remains of a walled town, with 
water, on the great route from Hebron to ’Akabah by 
way of the ’Arabah, at the distance of an ordinary 
day’s journey from el-Milh.' 

From all these considerations, it apjiears probable, 
that the ancient eastern road from Hebron to Ailah 
and also that to Petra, followed the same general route 
as that of the present day ; passing by Malatha and 
Thamara, and so down the mountain to Kadesh ; just 
as now it touches el-Milh, Kurnub, and cl-Weibeh, agd 
thence branches off' to ’Akabah and Wady Musa.^ 

After having waited for more than an liour and a 
half, and no Hussan appearing, we at length at 7 " 40'' 
set forward. The guides were very desirous to take 
us to the encampment of tlieir tribe for the night ; while 
our wish was to go by Scmii’a and reach Hebron to- 
day •, both because it would saye us time, and because 
we should thus escape the annoyance of the Bedawin 
hos})itality, manifested in the killing and eating of a 
sheep among themselves, for which we shovdd then 
lUave to ])ay the full value in the shape of a present, 
'i’et so bent were the Arabs upon their object, that 
at first they prevaricated, and said there was no way 
by Semu’a ; though they could take us, tliey said, 
across the mountain west of their encampment, and 
so through Susieh and Yutta to Hebron. At last, 
however, they recollected that there was also a road 
to Semu’a, and we took it. CXir course lay about N. 

having the mountain at our left, and ap- 
proaching it gradually and very obliquely along a 
level plain. * At o’clock we came to the foot of the 
• • 


- Sco p. .587. 
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ascent ; and had on our right not far off the site of a 
former place, called Mak-hul, consisting of little more 
than a few caves in the sidoiof the hill. Indeed, such 
caverns constitute the chief mark of several ancient 
sites in this region. The path goes up here along a 
gap or ravine, somewhat steep, but not long. We 
reached the top of the steep ascent at a quarter before 
ten ; and stopped for a time to survey the country be- 
hind us ; aud take the bearings of several points.* 

' This ascent did not, as we had expected, bring us 
out upon a ridge, like that we had crossed in travelling 
south from Carmel aud Ma’iu ; but only among higher 
hills. After fifteen minutes \vc went on again ; and 
continued gradually ascending along the Wady, shut 
in by the mountainous tract on every side, which cut 
off all prospect around us. Here all at once a jackal 
started up near our jrath, and ran at full s])eed up a 
hill on our left ; when about half way to the top, much 
to our amusement, he stof)ped and looked round very 
sheepishly, to see if we were yet in sight ; and perceiv- 
ing us, set off anew with still greater speed, without 
venturing to look again. At lOi o’clock we were 
through the mountainous tract, and came out upon the 
hill country of .Tudah, resembling the region aroundL 
Hebron in its hills and naked rocks ; but apparently,;;, 
less fertile. We made here no descent from the chain 
of hills behind us ; but had gained another step of the 
whole ascent between the Dead Sea and Hebron. 

On examining the list of the cities of Judah and 
Simeon, as given in the Hook of Joshua, it appears, that 
all the cities of the “ mountains,” so far as their posi- 
tion is known, were situated north of the point whtre 

k we now were ; while those of the uttermost south lay 

> . 

> ^ The here taken were S. 70° E. South end ofJthe monn- 

a» follov^a : Milh S. 20° W. tain of Moab S. 57° E. 

E. Tell ’Arad 
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either behind us or on our left, further in the south.* 
This leads to the probable conjecture, that this;moun- 
tain-ridge, which commences not fiir from Carmel and 
runs W. S. W. to the latitude of Beersheba, formed the 
natural boundary, on this side, of the higher tract or 
“ mountains” of Jutlah ; while the lower region further 
south, extending quite around to Beersheba, consti- 
tuted appropriately the uttermost border “ toward the 
coast of Edom southward.” 

At this season of drought, the country looked naked 
and desolate ; towards the north and west, the eye 
rested oidy on parched and rocky hills. Yet it was 
evidently a fine grazing region. Traces of anciept 
tillage were every where visible in the terraces built 
up along the hill-sides. Our course was now in ge- 
neral about N. 20° E. At ll*' 20' we came upon the 
first appearance of recent tillage ; and near by were 
fields of millet, sown by the ])eople of SemiVa. At 
ll" 40' we had in a valley on our right, eight or ten 
minutes distant, the ruins of a village called el-Ghu- 
wein^; and at the same time the site of ’Attir was on 
our left; bearing about west at tbe distance of half an 
hour, marked by caves upon a bill.’* Here we fell in 
w ith several small sw'arms of young locusts, the first Nve 
bad seen .during our journey. They were quite green, 
with wings just sprouting ; they entirely resembled 


' .Josh. xv..*2l— 32. -IS— (iO. 

‘ '^Phis name e]-(ih\i\v(’iii 
g^csts the Ain of the south of Ju- 
dah, Josh. XV. 32. xix. 7. It is 
simply a diminutive form, corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew ]]V. Ain is 
indeed mciUionod among the cities 
of the south; which, as I have * 
above suggested, lay perhaps pro- 
perly beyond the ridge we had just 
ascended. Josh. xxi. Ui. 

Aiu is eimwiorated as a city of the 
priests, along with Juttah|^ jattir, 
Eshtemoa, and Debir, all of which 

VOL, II. S S 


lay nortli of this mountain ; while 
none of the other cities of the south 
were given to the priests. Not 
improbably, therefore, Ain being 
situated near the natural border, 
may have been reckoned to the 
south, although not strictly be- 
longing to it ; just as the Gibeah 
(Jeb’aa) of Judah was reckoned to 
the mountains, although it actually 
lay at their foot, in Wady el-Mu- 
sGrr. See above, p. 327. 

3 See above, p. 194. 
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gi*asshoppers, and hopped briskly away from our path. 
Our Arabs, when asked if they ate them, spurned at 
the idea ; but said the Ma’az do so, and also the 
Sherarat, a tribe in Wady Sirhan in the east. 

From an elevated point of the road at 12 J o’clock, 
several places were visible, which we had formerly 
seen from Ma’in.* Their names and sites were quite 
familiar to us ; and we felt that we were approaching 
Hebron, which we looked upon almost as the end of 
our journey. 

At half-past 12 o’clock, we passed a ruin on a hill 
at the left, called Rafat ; and just by the wayside was 
a cistern of rain-water hewn in the rock, with a large 
circular hewn stone near by, intended probably as a 
curb-stone, but never finished. Ten minutes beyond, 
we came to another place of ruins bearing the same 
name, Rafat, on the southern slope of a low hill close 
by the path. These ruins are somewhat extensive, 
with remains of walls and arches. A square building 
of large hewn stones is still standing ; the doorway has 
been walled up ; but over it is a round arch of good 
workmanship, separate from the wall, and as it were^ 
leaning against it. The building has the appeara^g* 
of having been once a church. 

We reached Semu’a, the first inhabited place^,^ 
approaching Hebron from this quarter, at* 1 o’clock. 
It is a considerable village, situated on a low hill, with 
broad vallies round about, not susceptible of much 
tillage, but full of flocks and herds all in fine order. 
We halted among the olive-trees in the shallow south- 
ern valley ; and were glad once more to obtain milk 
andi^sh fruits for our noonday meal. After dinner 
wei^lked through and around the village. In several 



bore as follows : 

N, 

N; 5P W. Bho. 


heriych N. 57° W. 
35° W. 


|a’nutah N. 
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places there are remains of walls built of very large 
stones, bevelled, but left rough in the middle. We 
measured several of the stones, which were more than 
ten feet in length. These old foundations seem to 
mark this as the site of an extensive ancient town j 
probably, as I have already shown, the Eshtemoa of 
the Old Testament.' 

The most conspicuous object at the present day, 
are the ruins of a castle ; of which however only one 
square tower remains in any degree perfect. This 
and the other portions of the walls are built of well- 
wrought masonry, with loop-holes j but there are now 
no arches, except some small ones of modern construc- 
tion. The work does not look ancient ; and might 
perhaps be referred to the crusaders, were there any 
evidence that they had outposts and forti'esses further 
south than Hebron. It is most probably of Saracenic or 
Turkish origin. — We had some difficulty in getting to 
the top of the tower, as all the doors leading to it were 
closed ; and we could find no place by which to climb 
up on the outside. The men of whom we inquired 
seemed too lazy to take the trouble of showing us the 
way. At length, however, one man volunteered to 
take us up ; and led the way, clambering up the out- 
^l^de of the wall, and j)assing over the flat roofs of several 
irolises. He seemed well acquainted with the surround- 
ing country, and proved an intelligent guide. 

The j)rospect from the tower is somewhat exten- 
sive ; and various places were in sight. At Susieh, 
we were told, here as well as at jMa’in, is a large extent 
of ruins, with columns and other indications of an an- 
cient city." Onr guide also said that at Ma’in and 

I See above, p. Hl4. iioto 4. E. IVIeid el BtVa N. W. Shu- 

y Bearings at^Semu'a: Ma’in N. weikcli N. 75^ W. Dhoheriyeh N. 
87° E. Siisieh N. 80VE. Beni 7? W. 

Na’im N. 4J° E. Yiitta Ij. W E. . ^ gee pp. 194, 195. 

Hebron, not visible, abqul N» 20^ 

S s 


o 
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Taw^neh, there are wells of living water belonging to 
the Jehalin ; and other similar ones at Deirat and Abu 
Shebbdn belonging to the Ka’abineh ; while both tribes 
water at Kurmul in common. This however does not 
accord with the account given us by the Jehalin them- 
selves.* 

As we came down from the tower, an old man sat 
at the foot, playing on the Kemenjeh, a little musical 
instrument somewhat like a viol, common also in 
Egypt, and described by Mr. Lanc.^ Wc left Semu’a 
at 2;^ o’clock, descending first gradually into a deep 
valley running S. W. a])parently the great drain of the 
basin west of Carmel and Zif '; and then ascending to 
the higher tract beyond. Here, after about three 
quarters of an hour, Vutta lay on the right before us, 
having the appearance of a large modern Muhammedan 
town, on a low eminence, with trees around. Our guide 
at Semu’a told us, that there were liei e old foundations 
and walls like those in the former place. We have 
already seen that this is the ancient Juttah of the Old 
Testament, a city of the priests, which has been lost 
sight of since the days of .Jerome. There seems, there- ’ 
fore, little reason to question the correctness of 
land’s suggestion, that this was j)robably the resident 
of Zacharias and Elisabeth, and the birthplace of Joiin 
the Baptist.* 

We were here of course considerably higher than 
the plain of Carmel. After 3 o’clock we began to get 
among bushes, the verdure of which wc had long sebi 
from a distance as we approached. 

Descending into a cidtivated valley at d" 20', we 


SiSha. 408. abovo. Comp. p. 


miidv Oust, of tlie .Mod. 


201 . 0 

~ nu uy ^ uat. \JL M 


}see ab 


Ifp. 102. 

xxi. 1(J. See 




abovo, p]). 190. 195. Also Uclaiid, 
Pabost. p. 870. Kclaiid supposes 
this to be the 7r6/\tf;*^iou<^(z of Luke, i. 
SO. ; being so written bjt a corrup- 
tion, or from a softer proiltinciation, 
instead of ttoXig 'lovru. 
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turned off fi’om the road, first west and then W. S. W. 
to Um el-’Amad, “ Mother of Columns,” a site of ruins 
thirty-five minutes distant. Here, on a low round hill, 
once stood apparently a town of no great size, with 
houses of hewn stone, the foundations of which still 
remain. The place takes its name from the ruins of a 
small church, which had originally four columns on 
each side of the middle aisle j of those on the south 
side, three with the architrave are still standing ; and 
one on the north side. They are all of common lime- 
stone, of coarse architecture and of no order. Near 
by is an excavated tomb or magazine. — This spot is 
not far from the south side of the great Wady el- 
Khulil.' 

After a stop of ten minutes, we returned E. N. E. 
leaving the ruined village Beit ’Ainreh on our left, to 
the Hebron road. This we reached at t'' 10', at a 
point some twenty minutes north of where we had left 
it; thus losing in all about an houi’. We soon came 
to the great Wady el-Khulil, -here running S. W. and 
qni^ deep ; we reached the bottom at 5 o’clock. On 
a jlpi^it the right, on the .soutli bank, are the ruins of 
a’\<fl!age, the name of which we did not learn. Cross- 
ing the valley, we entered Wady Kirkis, which comes 
in from the north ; on the left is a Tell with the ruins 
of li village called Kirkis, which we passed at 
o’clock. Our way led up the Wady ; which however 
soon turns more N. N.M'. while our path ascended 
obliquely along the eastern slope to the top of the 
ridge; where we came out at (> o’clock. Here, close 
on our l ight, were the foundations of another ruined 
village. 

At this point begin the fields of grain and the cul- 

1 From V’m** ol-*Ama4 »we took nuns of a largo village on a 
bearings: Dliohoriyel^ W. hill near Wady el-Khulil, perhaps 

Mejd el-Bii’a S. 25"^ KJ wit ’Am- twenty minutes distant from Um el- 
reh N. 4 4 ’ E. This' ldst ;t^ the ’Aniad. 

" " s s 3 
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tivation on this side of Hebron. We now kept along 
on high ground, around the heads of two cultivated 
Wadys running off S. E. and at G'’ 20' reached the top 
of another ridge, from which we descended into a broad 
fertile Wady full of fields of wheat, running down into 
the valley in which Hebron is situated. We fell in 
with many people returning from their work, some of 
them with donkeys carrying home loads of sheaves. 
This showed that the wheat harvest was here just be- 
ginning. We came now upon the olive-groves and 
vineyards ; and rounding the ])oint of the hill between 
the two valleys, entered that in which Hebron stands. 
At length, at 7:1: o’clock, we encamped on our old spot 
on the green slope west of the city. 

Our friend Elias was already on the look-out, and 
soon visited us ; and we were glad to learn, in general, 
that all things remained as they were. The plague in 
Jerusalem, it was said, had not increased its ravages ; 
although the city continued to be still shut up. 

Tuesday, June 5th. Our first care now was, to 
decide upon our further course from Hebron ; and as 
the journey from Wady Musa had occupied Icssi’SjliiuB 
than we had anticipated, in consecpience of our tra^- X 
ling uninterruptedly by night and day; and as much 
of the week was still before us; we concluded to 
go from Hebron to llamleh, and thence to Yafit or 
Jerusalem, as the case might be. In Hebron, how- 
ever, no animals were to be had, except camels or 


asses ; and we therefore despatched Komeh at once on 
a dopkey to Jerusalem, to bring us beasts, money, and 
our d^^rs ; and return as soon as possible. We had 
^'eu^dl^n enough, and more than enough, for the day, 
W^ri^riting up our journals ; which during our late 
i^^dtilkvelling had fallen greatly behind. • 

InlSm^^Qurse of the forenoon, the Sheikhs of the 
'^£^^^^|^efa’ Allah and our guide Hussan, CSpne 
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to receive their money and to take leave. They and 
the men of Hebron, of whom many visited us, ex- 
pressed great indignation at tlie conduct of the Arabs 
of Wady Musa, and paid us many compliments for 
having extricated ourselves so successfully from their 
clutches. We distributed a bakshish to Sheikh Hus- 
san and his men, which appeared to satisfy them fully ; 
with the exception of the worthless Muhammed, whom 
we designedly passed over, and whose disappointment 
seemed to amuse the Sheikhs. We had also a hint 
from Elias, that besides all this, a present of ten or 
twelve dollars to the chief Sheikh would be very pro- 
per; but as the suggestion lay very near, that if the 
said Sheikh deserved such a present, a similar one 
would be much more proper in the case of Elias him- 
self, we could not regard the hint as entirely disinter- 
ested, and took no further notice of it. Defa’ Allah 
himself put in no such claim. 

As to the price of the camels, we could not pay it 
until our money should arrive. from Jerusalem the next 
day. Meanwhile, there arose a trial of skill between 
Elias the Christian and Defa’ Allah the Bedawy, in 
aW^ttging to whom the money should be paid over. 
Th^iArabs wished to go home, leaving some one to 
rec(0^e the money ; and Elias felt entitled to be that 
receiver, because he said they owed him seveial thou- 
sand piastres ; while, for this very reason, the Sheikh 
did n^t wish the money to go into his hands. But the 
policy of Elias towards us was so very crooked, that 
it gave the Sheikh the advantage over him, however 
little he might otherwise deserve it. We doubted in- 
deed for a time the story of the debt ; though Elias af- 
terwards showed us the written obligation. Our course 
was plain, enough ; we had made the bargain with 
Defa’ .^Vllah for his q^els ; and our duty was to pay 
the money only Or to his order. Accordingly, 

, s s 4 
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he brought to us a man with witnesses, who testified 
solemnly, that this person had advanced the money to 
the Sheikh ; and now the Sheikh, in their presence, 
requested us to pay over tlie money to the same man, 
when it should arrive. Elias was very indignant on 
learning this transaction ; declaring that we ought at 
any rate to pay the money into his hands ; because 
the bargain was made through him, as the agent of the 
Franks in Hebron. 

The man to whom we were to pay the money was 
the owner of camels, to whom allusion has formerly 
been made.' He had been a great traveller in his day, 
and now gave us particular information respecting 
’Abdch in the southern desert, as to which we had 
hitherto had some doubts. He was (juite desirous of 
furnishing us with camels for our further journey to 
Damascus and Ileirut. But of this offer we had no 
wish to avail ourselves. 

We had now done with camels ; and I cannot 
say otherwise, than that I rejoiced at the circumstance. 
Admirably adaj)tcd to the desert regions which arOi 
their home, they yet constitute one of the evils 
travelling in the desert brings with it. Their 
slow, rolling, or rocking gait, although not at firs|;^er 3 |> 
unpleasant, becomes exceedingly fatiguing ; so I 
have often been more exhausted in riding fiw and 
twenty miles u])on a camel, than in travelling fifty on 
horseback. Yet without them, how could such journeys 
be performed at all ? 

J3ut their home is the desert ; and they were made, 
in the wisdom of the Creator, to be the carriers of the 
dei^rt. The coarse and prickly shrubs of the wastes 
are^d^liem the most delicious food ; and even of these 
they eat but little. >So few are the wants of their 
natur^tHHIIlt their power of going without food, as well 
' See Note XXI. end of Vol. 1. 
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as without water, is wonderful. They never appear 
to tire, but commonly march as freshly at evening as 
in the morning. The only instance I remember to the 
contrary, was yesterday after our long march in re- 
turning to Hebron ; when my young camel, on arriving 
at the place of encampment, seemed weary, and lay 
down of its own accord in order to be relieved of its 
load. If they once begin to fail, they soon lie down 
and die. Thus two camels of our train died between 
Suez and ’Akabali, which a few hours before had been 
travelling with full loads. In all our recent journey 
to Wady Musa, the camels fed only upon shrubs, and 
never tasted grain of any kind ; although once we had 
them loaded for thirty-six hours, during all which time 
they browsed only for one hour. 

Tlieir well-known habit of lying down upon the 
breast to receive their burdens, is not, as is often sup- 
posed, merely the result of training; it is an admirable 
adaptation of their nature to their destiny as carriers. 
This is their natural position of repose*, as is shown 
too by the callosities upon the joints of the legs, and 
especially by that upon the breast, whicli serves as a 
pettestal beneath the huge body. Hardly less wonder- 
fuj ^y the adaptation of their broad-cusliioned foot to 
thd%rid sands and gravelly soil, which it is their lot 
chiefly to traverse. 

camel, in very many respects, is not unlike the 
sheep. Tliey are a silly timid animal, gregarious, and 
when alarmed, like sheep they run and huddle all .to- 
gether. 'They are commonly represented as patient ; 
but if so, it is the patience of stu])iility. They are 
rather exceedingly impatient ; and utter loud cries of 
indignation when receiving their loads, and not seldom 
on being ijiade to kneel down. They are also obsti- 
nate, and frequently vicious ; and the attempt to urge 
them forward, is often very much like trying to drive 
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sheep the way they do not choose to go. The cry of 
the camel resembles, in a degree, the hollow bleating 
of the sheep ; sometimes it is like the lowing of neat 
cattle, or the hoarse squeal of the swine. But the 
Arabs heed not their cries ; nor does the poor animal 
find much mercy at their hands. Heavy and galling 
loads and meagre fare are his appointed portion ; and 
God has hardened him to them. The camels of the 
Fellahin appear to have an easier lot ; they are mostly 
large, fat, and strong ; while those of the Bedawin in 
the deserts are comparatively thin and slender. 

The singular power of the camel to go without 
water seems also to be of the same nature as that of 
the sheep, at least in its manifestation ; though in a far 
greater degree. The dew, and the juice of grass and 
herbs, are sufficient for them in ordinary cases ; though 
when the pasturage has become dry, the Arabs water 
their flocks every two days, and the camels every 
three. The longest trial to which we subjected our 
camels in respect to water, was, from Cairo to Suez, 
four days ; yet some of them did not drink even thei% 
although they had only the driest fodder.* But at afi 
times the camel cats and drinks little, and secjpetej^t’ 
little ; he is a cold-blooded, heavy, sullen ar^ah/i^' 
having little feeling and little susceptibility for fairi. 
Thistles and briars and thorns he crops and chews 
with more avidity than the softest green foddei?^ nor 
does he seem to feel pain from blows or pricks, unless 
they are very violent. 

There is nothing graceful or sprightly in any camel, 
old or young ; all is mis-shapen, ungainly, and awk- 
ward. The young have nothing frisky or playful ; but 
in all their movements are as staid and sober as their 
dams.VJtlji this respect, how unlike to the Iambi 


‘ See Vol. I. p. 66. 
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As the carriers of the East, the “ ships of the desert,” 
another important quality of the camel is their sure- 
footedness. I was surprised to find them travelling 
with so much ease and safety, up and down the most 
rugged mountain-passes. They do not choose their 
way with the like sagacity as the mule, or even as the 
horse ; but they tread much more surely and safely, 
and never either slip or stumble. In all our long 
journeys with them, I do not recollect a single in- 
stance ; and yet no roads can be worse than the passes 
in going and returning between Hebron and Wady 
Musa. 

The sounds by which the Arabs govern their camels, 
are very few and very guttural. Tlie signal for kneel- 
ing is not unlike a gentle snore ; and is made by throw- 
ing the breath strongly against the palate, but not 
through the nose. That for stojjping, is a sort of gut- 
tural clucking, which I could never master. 

In accordance witl\ an invitation from Elias, we 
went to dine with him at 6 o’clock r. m. The room 
in which he received us was a small one, in the third or 
main story of the house ; it was his usual sitting-room. 
We found three other guests already present, common 
Muhammedans of the place. Idle females of the 
flUiiy did not make their appearance. Dinner was 
sdon served. A large napkin was spread upon the 
cai^t of the room j on this was placed a coarse 
wooden stool, supporting a large tray of tinned cop- 
per. Bread in thin sheets was laid for each person 
/'on the napkin below. On the tray were three dishes 
of pillaw without meat ; three dishes of mutton stewed 
with onions ; three dishes of a kind of sausage, stulFed 
with rice and chopped meat ; and a large bowl of 
lebben or *>oured milk. The company sat around as 
we best could, six persons in all. There w'ere no 
plates ; but each had a wopden spoon and his fingers. 
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We, as sti’angers, had silver forks, and one silver 
spoon between us. Our companions seemed more 
dexterous with their fingers than with the spoon j the 
latter was used to lade a little of the lebbcn upon the 
rice in the dish, and then to take up a spoonful of the 
rice thus moistened. This constituted the dinner ; and 
so soon as each had done eating, he drew back from 
the table. A single cup of coffee follov;cd, and we 
soon retired. As we passed down stairs, the younger 
females of the familv were standiim’ near the kitchen 
in the second story, and returned our salutations, wel- 
coming us back. 

The threshing-floors near our tent, which during 
our former visit were fidl of barley and lentiles *, were 
now just beginning to be covered with sheaves of 
wheat. The crops were apparently very good ; and 
there was a pros})ect of a ])ros})er()us and busy season, 
during both wheat-Jiarvest and the vintage. Indeed, 
the country in general round about Hebron exhibited 
more of industrious cultivation and actual productive- 
ness, than any other etjually extensive portion of the 
mountains oFJiuhili, which we visited. 

Wednesdai/, June (ifti. lun'enooti. While we were 
at breakfast early this morning, Komeh returned from 
Jerusalem, bringing with him horses, money, and ^o 
many letters fi'oni Europe and America. The break- 
fast was at once forgotten over the letters ; anc^we 
rejoiced to hear of the health and welfare of distatit 
friends, both in the old workl and tlie new. With a 
burst of grateful emotion we thanked (lod and took 
courage. 

Komeh of course had not entered Jerusalem, but 
had had communication with Mr. Whiting at the gate. 
The horses too iie had found outside; the4)wners, on 
the shutting up of the city, Iiaving sent them out to 

' Sue p. 445. 
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remain in the fields around the walls. We were not 
particularly delighted thus to get again one of our for- 
mer Mukarys j but were easily disposed to make the 
best of it. We learned, too, that Mr. Lanneau and our 
fellow-traveller were keeping a strict quarantine under 
a guard in their own house, in order to come out and 
join us in our tent on our return. 

In the course of the morning, Elias came again with 
the man who was to receive the money for the camels. 
It was agreed between them, that we should pay the 
money into the hands of Elias ; and he should imme- 
diately deliver it over to the man. This took place 
accordingly. The only reason for it seemed to be, that 
Elias might be able to say, the payment was made 
through him as the agent of the Franks. The man paid 
him back one hundred and fifty piastres in our pre- 
sence ; which we understood to be his commission on 
the bargain we had made witli the Arabs ; being equal 
to thirty piastres on each camel. It was probably partly 
in order to render this pill less unpalatable to Defa’ 
Allah, that Elias had yesterday given us the hint re- 
specting an extra present to that Sheikh.' 

We finished writing up our journals, and made our 
purchases of provisions for the jr.uruey as far as to 
Nabuhis ; since we could now obtain nothing at Jerusa- 
lem. .Just as we were preparing to set off, two English 
travellers came in from Beersheba. We had found 
their tent here yesterday, and learned that they had 
gone on this excursion. As travellers under such cir- 

' I have since learned that few friends in Hebron, he made ap- 
things went on prosperously with plication to the American inission- 
our friend tllias for the next two aries at Jerusalem, to intercede in 
years ; and he obJained the height his behalf, that his case might be 
of his ambition, in bvring made the Iranslerrcd to the authorities of the 
agent of the British consul at Jeru- Holy City. This they were able to 
Salem. But «;irly in the last ytrar eflect, through the good will of the 
(1840), he was seized and thrown Mufti ; and Elias was still lying 
into prison, on a charge of pecula- there in prison at midsummer, 
tion. Feeling perhaps that he had 
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cumstances do not stand upon etiquette, we called at 
their tent, and found the Rev. Dr. Mill and Col. Hezata, 
who, ih returning from India by way of Egypt, had 
thus taken the route through Palestine. Our present 
visit was a short one ; but we afterwards had the 
pleasure of meeting them again at Jerusalem and Bei- 
rut ; and also of making in company with them the 
voyage from Beirut to Alexandria and Smyrna. 
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Note XXIX. Page 368. 

SuMMEiL, Sx. Samuel. Our visit to Summeil enables me to 
correct an error of more than three centuries' standing. Tucher 
of Nurnberg in a.d. 1479, on his journey from Bethlehem by way 
of Dhikhrin to Gaza (sec text, p. 362.), passed by this place ; and 
confounding the name Summeil with Samuel, calls it the Castle of 
St. Samuel. He says it then paid a rent of two thousand ducats 
yearly to a hospital in St. Abraham or Hebron ; from which twelve 
hundred loaves of bread and other articles of food were daily dis- 
tributed to the poor. See Ileissb. p. 678. Tucher’s work was 

first published in Germany in a.d. 1482 The next year, in a.d. 

1483, Breydenbach and Feli.x Fabri tnivelled from Hebron to Gaza, 
apparently by way of Beit Jibrin ; at least they lodged the first 
night at the village of Sukkariyeh, not far distant. Fabri, in 
denlilflbing St. Abraham (Hebron), speaks of the same hospital as 
sit^ y ed near the great mosk ; and tells the same story of the twelve 
hundred loaves of bread, and the two thousand ducats rent from a 
casth' of St. Samuel ; which he supposed to be not far off, though he 
did not see it. The very same account of a distribution of bread 
from the great mosk, or an establishment connected with it, is given 
in Gumpenberg’s Journal, a.d. 1449 (Reissb. p. 445.); and also in 
the Arabic History of Jerusalem and Hebron by Mejr ed-Din, a. d. 
1495 ; Fundgr. des Or. ii, p. 377. 

All this goes to confirm the statements of Tucher ; and there is 
nothing improbable in the account, that the mosk or hospital at 
Hebron may have derived u part of its revenues from Summeil ; just 
as the great mosk at Jerusalem still recr^ives rents from the villages 
of Taiyibeh and Kam-Allah. This is also implied in the name 
Summeil el-Khulil, which it still bears. But now comes Breyden- 
bach, who made this journey with Fabri, in which they certainly did 
not take the route by Summeil, and relates that on their first day's 
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journey from Hebron, before they came to Siikkariyeh, they passed 
by a Castle of St. Samuel, near which was a small town called 
St. Abraham's Castle; here was a hospital which distributed 
bread, Src. Reissb, p. 186. This implies, that there wii& a second 
Castle of St. Abraham distinct from Hebron, and a second castle of 
St. Samuel between Hebron and Sukkariyeh. But Fabri, who was 
in the same party, says not a word of all this ; and the whole is 
obviously a mere figment, arising out of a gross misapprehension of 
Tuchcr’s language, which the writer copies in order to supply his 
own deficiencies. It furnishes one instance of the higher value of 
Fabri’s testimony in general, as compared with that of Breydenbach. 
Yet Breydenbach’s account has been copied and credited by 
Busching and others ; and in consecjuence, a Castle of St. Abraham 
and another of‘St. Samuel figure on Berghaus’s Map, at some distance 
west of Hebron. See Buscliing's Erdbeschr. tli. xi. i. j). 41*9. Ba- 
chiene, th. ii. ii. p. 848. 


Note XXX. Page 880. 

The “Desert” near Gaza. In Acts, viii. 26 . I^hilip is directed 
to go from Samaria “ toward the south, unto the way that gocth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert ; ” i^i tvjv o^ou 
't^v Kara’^cttvoicT'x.v uivo 'IfjSota’.aA'/ja tU afr'/j Icrriv ipYifA.o;, 

Here aurv^ may refer either to 'jdov (way) or to (Jaza. The 
facts in the history of Gaza given in the text, render it imprpbable 
that the city is here meant; although there is a possibility, that 
Luke might have written just after the destruction of Gaza, atlout 
A.D. 6.5; and thus have been led from the novelty of the event to 
mention it. On this hypothesis, the words must belong to Luke, 
and not to the angel, as a mere parenthetic remark. If attributed to 
the angel, and uiuhTstood in this sense, it is diflicult to see what 
bearing they could have upon his instructions to Philip; since the 
latter was not to go to (jaza, but only upon the road leading to it; 
and this road was the same, whether Gaza was desolate or not. 

More probable therefore is it, that the term “ desert ” is to be 
referred to the road on which Philip should find the eunuch ; and 
was indeed meant as u description, to point out to him the parti- 
cular/ road. where he should fall in with the latter. This was 
the more necessary, because there were several ways leading 
from Jerusalem to (laza. The most frequented aU the preF*'^ 
day, althougli the longest, is the way by Bamleh. Anciently tftere 

more direct roads; one down the great 
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Wady es-Surar by Beth-sbcmesh, and then passing near Tell es- 
Safieh ; the other, through Wady el-Musiirr to^ Betogabra or Eleu- 
theropolis, and thence to Gaza through a more southern* tract. 
Both thesjp roads exist at the present day ; and the latter now 
actually passes through the desert ; that is, through a tract of 
country without villages, inhabited only by nomadic Arabs. This 
is more particularly described in the subsequent pages of the text. 

If we may suppose the case to have been the same, or nearly so, 
when the book of Acts was written, the explanation becomes easy; 
for the chief difficulty has ever been, to show how this region, in 
itself so fertile, could be called “ desert/* That the district was at 
that time in like manner deserted, is not improbable. In the days 
of the Maccabees, the Idumeans had taken possession of Judea as 
far north as to Hebron, Adorn, and Marissa, cities lying on or near 
the mountains ; where they were subdued and compelled to embrace 
Judaism; 1 Macc. v. 65. Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 9. 1. xv. 7. 9. This 
serves to show, that the southern part of Judea was no longer occu- 
pied by the Jews themselves ; nor is there any mention of cities or 
villages in the plain between Gaza and the mountains, later than the 
time of Nehemiali. It seems therefore probable, that even then the 
migratory hordes of the southern desert had spread themselves 
further to the north ; and thus connected this tract, as at the present 
day, with their own “ desert/’ 

When Jerome sa} s that in his time the site of ancient Gaza 
presented only vestiges of foundations, and the city of that day 
too(l.^i a different spot,” this seems only an hypothesis of his 
own,^||p order to make out the fulfilment of prophecy ; Zeph. ii. 4. 
Am^ 1. 7. Eusebius has nothing of the kind ; and it is inconsistent 
u itlrfll other historical accounts. See Onomast. art. Gaza. 

VVTun we were at Tell el-IIasy, and saw the water standing 
along the bottom of the adjacent Wady, we could not but remark 
the coiijjipidence of several circumstances with the account of the 
eunuch’s baptism. This. water is on the most direct route from Beit 
Jiuiin to Gaza, on the most southern road from Jerusalem, and in the 
midst of the country now “ desert,” i. c. without villages or fixed 
habitations. The thought struck us, that this might not improbably 
be the place of water described. There is at present no other 
similar watf*' on this road; and various circumstances — the way 
to Gaza, the chariot, and the subsequent finding of Vhilip at 
Azotus, — all go to shovv that the transaction took place in or near 
the plain. 

VOL. 11. 
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Note XXXI. Page 396. 

Inscriptions at Beit Jibrin. The two following inscriptions, 
in old Cufic, were copied by Mr. Smith in thfe cavern with a small 
fountain, N.E. of the ruined church of Santa Hanneh, "near Beit 
Jibrin. Through the kindness of Professor Roediger of Halle, I 
am enabled to subjoin their probable form in modern Arabic, with 
a translation. It will be seen that they are the work of visitors, and 
afford no information respecting the caverns. 

I. 

t3 Luj^ L Q.^2JJL 

O God ! I bn Suleimftn testifies, that 
.dl^ I'l .v!l 1* there is no god but God. 


11. 

ZlAL//- 

\ i.l A.'' X / 

J 

O God ! 

Forgive thou Ye*- 




liT’ 


id 'bii "Omar 
Ibn el- Kandy. *. 


Note XXXII. Page 407. seq. 

Eleutheropolis, Ceperaria. The Reviewer of Rautner’s 
Palastina in the “ Gelehrte Anzeigen ” of Munich, 1836, No. 242. 
col 903. seq., advances the opinion, that the site of Eleutheropolis 
is to be fixed at Ceperaria, a place marked in the Peutinger Tables 
at eight Roman miles from Betogabra towards Jerusalem. This 
,yi^w he endeavours to support by an apparent coincidence of the 
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distances given in the Itinerarium Antonini ; and also by the analogy 
of the name Eieutheropolis, to what he supposes may have been the 
more ancient name. By devoting here a few words to this hypothe- 
sis, I may be able to throw some further light upon the position I 
have taken in the text, as well as upon other points of ecclesiastica} 
geography. 

Whatever may be true of Eleutheropolis, there can be no question, 
that the ancient Betogabra is found in the present Beit Jibrin ; and 
is consequently a known and fixed point. Ceperaria therefore being 
eight miles from it towards Jerusalem, (or possibly, according to 
Sclieib’s edition, 13 miles instead of 8,) must have been situated 
either in the region towards Wady el-Musurr ; or else upon the more 
western road, somewhere south of the opening of Wady es-Surar, 
The latter appears to me more probable ; for 1 find in our lists the 
site of a deserted village, called Kefr tlrieh, lying in or near the 
plain, not far from Tibneh and the mouth of the Shrar. There 
seems little reason to doubt, that this is the Arabic form of the an- 
cient Ceperaria ; and the position also corresponds well enough with 
the specified distance from Be*it Jibrin. 

It follows from this, that the Ceperaria of the Tables cannot 
have been identical with the Capharorsa (lia 7 rapop<ra) of Ptolemy, 
as is assumed by Reland and the writer above cited. To say nothing 
of the discrepancy in the names, it is sufficient to remark, that 
Ptolemy mentions Betogabra among the towns of Judea ; while he 
enumerates Capharorsa among those of western Idumea, in con- 
nectioii with Berzamma (Bersaba?) and Elusa; and places it a 
q^rtor of a degree of latitude south of Betogabra upon the same 
ftteridian. It lay therefore twice as far to the south of Betogabra, 
as Ceperaria lay north of it. (See Reland, Pahest. pp. 4*61, 462. 684> 
690.) — The only mention of Ceperaria, therefore, is in the Peutinger 
Tables. 

It is further to be observed, that the road laid down in the same 
Jahles from Askelon to Jerusalem is not a direct road. Betogabra 
lay two hours or more south of the direct course ; and by going 
thither, the road was conqjellod to make an acute angle at Betogabra, 
in order to reach Ceperaria. The latter place, indeed, was probably 
not furtlier from Askelon than was Betogabra. A direct route from 
Askelon to the Holy City would pass not very far from Tell es- 
Safieh. Near lluu point the road probably divided ; one branch 
leading up the Wadys es-Siimt and el-Musurr (the same on which we 
travelled), and* the other passing among the hills near Jarmuth to 
Beth-shemesh, and so up the Surar. The position of Ceperaria would 
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seem to fall at or near the intersection of this latter road, by another 
from Betogabra to Nicopolis. Indeed, it is not improbable that Ce- 
peraria was but an inconsiderable village ; and that the single mention 
of it upon the Tables was occasioned by the mere circumstance of 
its position at the intersection of these roads; where the way from 
Askclon by Betogabra to Jerusalem made, of course, another angle. 
— From Ceperaria to Jerusalem the distance is marked at twenty- 
four Roman miles ; which, judging from our route from Jeru^|jl^ 
to Beit Nettif, I apprehend to be very correct. This distanc#i^iiO 
seems to fix the position of ("eperaria to the plain, as above de- 
scribed. 

All this being premised, and adopting as a basis the unqueitlil^ed 
specifications of Eusebius and Jerome, 1 may now affirm, that^^the 
fixing of Eleuthcropolis at Ceperaria involves an historical impossi- 
bility. Any position eight [or thirteen J Roman miles north or 
north-east of Beit Jibrin, falls necessarilj^ within a distance of three 
or four miles from Zorah, Beth-shemesh, Jannuth, and Socoh, which 
those writers place at ten and nine miles from Eleuthcropolis. It 
matters not whether this position be in the edge of the great plain, or 
in the direction of Wady el-Musurr. In the former case, further, 
such a position would be fourteen or fifteen miles fi'om Jedna and 
Nezib, which the same writers place at six and seven miles from 
Eleuthcropolis ; while in the latter case Nezib would be eight or 
nine miles, and Jedda not less thtin eleven or twelve miles distant. 

The Itinerarium Antonini mentions neither Betogabra nor Cepe- 
raria ; but places Eleuthcropolis between Askelon and Jerusalem, 
twenty-four miles from the former and twenty from the latter. jy||^ 
the coincidence of this distance from Askelon with the twenty-l^r 
miles at which Ceperaria is placed from the same city on the Tables 
that the Reviewer mainly reiies, in support of the identity of Eleuthe- 
ropolis with Ceperaria. But, as we have seen, this distance of Cepe- 
raria on the Tables is reckoned around an acute angle ; while that 
place itself, on a direct line, cannot be less, according to. the con- 
struction of the map, than twenty-six or twenty-eight Roman miles 
from Askelon, or about the same distance as Betogabra ; and, of 
course, measured by way of the latter place, must be at least from* 
thirty- four to forty Roman miles distant. But the distance so as- 
signed to Eleuthcropolis is apparently direct; and cannot therefore 
be compared with that of Ceperaria, as specified on the Tables. 

Still, even admitting for the moment the equality of the two 
distances, the specifications of the Itmerurium Antdtmii involve the 
same kind of impossibility as that pointed out above. The dis- 
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tance of twenty Roman miles from Jerusalem in this direction, 
falls somewhere not far from Beit Netttf. We were eight hours 
in reaching that place, making on the way two large detours, by 
which we lost at least an hour and a half of time. Hence, assuming 
the fxosition of Eleutheropolis at this distance from Jerusalem, on 
either of the roads from Askelon, it would fall as before within three 
or four miles of the sites, which Eusebius and Jerome point out as 
being ten miles distant from it. And further, Jarmutli and Socoh, 
which those writers place nine or ten miles on the way from Eleu- 
theropolis towards Jerusalem, would then actually come to lie west 
of the former city. 

After all this^ it is hardly necessary to remark, that the specifica- 
tions of distance in the Itln. Antonini are not at all to be relied 
upon, so far as they relate to Palestine. This appears from internal 
evidence ; but whether it arises from original inaccuracy, or from a 
corruption of the text, or both, I would not undertake to say. Tiie 
following comparison of a twofold specification respecting the route 
from Caesarea to Diospolis (Lydda), will set the matter in a clear 
light. See Itin. Antonini ed. Wesseling, p. 150. 199. Reland, Palaest. 
p. 418. 420. 

Page 150. Page 199. 

From Cmsarca 

to Betaro R. M. 18 ,‘>1, ‘H 

Diospolis 22 28 or 18 Rclantl, p. 420. 

H.M. 40 59 or 49 

Here is a difference of nineteen miles in this short distance, by 
the same route and through the same intervening point. The actual 
distance is not far from thirty-five minutes of latitude ; so that the 
first reading of forty Roman miles is probably the most correct. But 
the fact shows, that the unsupported specifications of this Itinerary 
can he of no authority in determining a doubtful historical 'iquestion. 

From the preceding considerations it is manifest that any hypo, 
thetical comparison of the name Ceperaria with a sujiposed former 
appellation of Eleutheropolis, can only be nugatory. The Revie\ver 
attempts it, after assuming the identity of the twm places, by first 
rightly taking 0/;cr for Caphar, Arabic Kefr. Then, following out 
the Rabbinic assertion, “ T/br/ that is, Elcutlieropolis,’* he 

combines the two into 13^ Caphnr-hori ; or, as perhaps soften- 
ed down on the lips of the Greeks and Romans, Ceperaria, But, 
in the first place (leaving out of view tlie historical impossibility of 
any such ideiftity), the present Arabic name Kefr Urieh, wdiich be- 
gins with Alef, shows that it could never liave come from the Hebrew 
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; the hai*sh guttural (H) never passing over into the softer 
breathing. Further, the phrase above mentioned, Hori, that is, 
Eleutheropolis,” occurs in the tract Afuch of Rabbi Nathan, cited 
professedly from the Talmudic tract Bereshith Rabba ; where, 
however, the name Eleutheropolis is not now read, but simply 
“ Metropolis.’* See the passages quoted in full by Reland, Paleest. 
p. 750. 

All this would have little to do with our present subject, did 
not Jerome also apparently allude to the same circumstance. In 
speaking of the Edomites, who, as we know, during the time of 
the exile and afterwards, occupied the southern part of Judah as 
far as to Hebron and the vicinity (see in text, p. 424.), this 
father represents them as also within the borders of Eleuthero- 
polisrin which formerly had dwelt the Horitcs, i. e. “the free;** 
whence the city afterwards took the same name. “ In linibus est 
*EX€i;d£^d7ro>.66?? ubi ante habitaverant Horrm^ qui interpretan tur 
liber i ; unde ipsa urbs postea sortita vocabulum est;’* Comm, in 
Obad. vers, 1. Reland, p. 749. In another place, describing the 
journey of Paula from Jerusalem to Egypt, he makes her, by a 
rhetorical flourish, leave on one side “the Ilorites and Gittites ” 
(Chorreos et Gettheos), instead of naming the cities Eleutheropolis 
and Gath ; Epist. 86., ad Eustoch. 0pp. tom. iv. ii. p. 677. ed. 
Mart. 

In regard to all this, Reland very justly remarks (p. 750.), that 
Jerome probably derived it from his Jewish teacher. Indeed, the 
whole has very much the air of being nothing more nor less than 
a Rabbinic conceit, to make out a Hebrew etymology for the 
Greek name Eleutheropolis. The Horites or Edomites had for-| 
merly dwelt here ; the name Horites signifies also among 

other things, “ the free ; ** hence the place also was afterwards 
called *EX£v^£/307ro/.*^, “ the free city.** Jerome nowhere intimates 
that the city itself was called Jfori ; but merely names the people 
rhetorically Horites (freepien), as being inhabitants of a city 
which bore the proud appellation of “ the free.” The name, as 
Reland well observes, was probably imposed by the Romans in 
honour of Liberty ; just as Nicopolis, Diospolis, Caesarea, and 
other cities, were so called in honour of Victory, Jupiter, the 
emperors, &c. 

Note XXXIIL Page 417. 

Vic^^ETAGAB^oituM. A village of this name* is mentioned 

thjgs.l^ Mb f St. Euthymius (ob. 478), by Cyrill of ScythopoHs, as 
region of Gaza and Eleutheropolis ; and Reland sup- 
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poses it to be the same with Betogabra ; Palaest, p. 627, This 
biography is found in the Greek original in Cotelerii Monum. 
Ecclesiae Graecae, tom. ii. p* 200. seq. The Latin version of G. Her- 
vetus is given by Surius under Jan. 20th, and also by Bolland in Acta 
Sanctor. Jan. tom. ii. p. 298. seq. The passage in question occurs 
in § 150. of the Life, Coteler. p, 328. Bolland, p. 326. 

The writer, after enumerating several miracles of St. Euthy- 
mius, proceeds to recount another which took place in the village 
of tlie BetagabaBans (icara B£raya€aiccv fcwjXKjj', in vico Betaga- 
baeorum). There was in the monastery of St. Euthymius a pres- 
byter named Achthabius, who had practised there a life of obe- 
dience to Christ for forty-five years. This man had a brother, 
called Romanus, in the village of the Tagabaeans, («v Taya- 
taioiv, in vico Tagabaeorum,) twelve miles from Gaza, who was 
unlike him in every particular, living luxuriously and dissolutely. 
A certain person envying the latter his wealth, plotted to deprive 
him of it ; but not at first succeeding, he went to Elcutheropolis, 
and engaged a magician (yoviq) to use his arts against him. In 
this way the sufferer was thrown into a stupor and dropsy ; of 
which he was at length miraculously healed by St. Euthymius in 
a vision. 

On this passage it is to be remarked, that the village of the 
Betagabyeans and Tabagacans is here obviously one and the same ; 
and the name should therefore be written alike in both places. 
It is indeed so written ( probably by emendation, in 
the Greek of Cotelier; biU the version of Hervetus (collated by 
Bolland) has “ Tagabaeorum” in the second instance, showing that 
Kis Greek copy had the same reading. — Again, this village was 
not itself Elcutheropolis, but lay apparently between that city and 
Ga;!:a; or at least la}'^ from Gaza somewhere in the direction of 
Eleutheropolis. — Further and mainly, the village was not Beto* 
gabra; for admitting the reading Betagabici (Bfiraya^atuv) to be 
correct, the omission of the r would ))e a very unusual circum- 
stance ; this letter being (after 'Ain) the most tenacious of the 
whole alphabet, and being very rarely dropped, if in any other 
instance. Besides, the village in question lay twelve Roman miles 
from Gaza, while Beit Jibrin (Betogabra) is about eight hours or 
twenty-four Roman miles distant from that city. I hold therefore 
that vicus Tagaba*orum ” (TayataL'y) is probably the true read- 
ing; while the other form may be supposed to have crept in later^ 
among monkish transcribers, by confounding it with Betogabra. 
This was the more natural, as the village was probably unknown 
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to them ; and the name of Beit Jibriii was again current in the 
centuries before the crusades. 

This conclusion is strengthened, by the actual existence, at the 
present day, of what appears to have been the original name of the 
village in question. From Um Lakis, we saw and took the bearing 
of a deserted site called Tubiikah or Tiibakah, lying S. 10^ E. in the 
country of Hasy, between Huj and Tell el-Hasy, about four hours 
or twelve Roman miles from Gaza, half way to Beit Jibriu. (See 
page 388.) The position corresponds very exactly to that of the 
vicus Tagaboeorum.” This name too, on Greek lips, could hardly 
be expected to escape with less perversion ; especially when monkish 
transcribers probably held it to be the same as Betogabra, and assi- 
milated it to that form. 


Note XXXIV. Page A81. 

ZoAR. — In the text I have brought forward the reasons which 
show conclusively, that the modern ez-Zuweirah has no relation to 
the ancient Zoar. The object of this note is to present the testi- 
monies on which those arguments rest, and to collect some further 
historical notices of the ancient Zoar. 

Abulfeda repeatedly speaks of Zoghar (Zoar) as a place adjacent 
to the Dead Sea and (ihdr. Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, p. 8. bis, 9. 11. 
148. Ibn el-VVardi, ib., p. 178. Abulfeda also calls the Dead Serf 
itself Lake of Zoghar ” ibid., p. 1L^ 148, 1.5G. Edrisi, in the manu- 
script used by Jaubert, has Zo'ara; though the Latin version every 
where reads Zoghar; p. 338. 

That Zoar lay near and in sight of Sodom, and also in or adjacj 
to the plain, so as to be exposed to the same destruction as the otf 
cities, is apparent from Gen. xix. 19 — 21.; where the angel exempt 
Zoar from overthrow at the entreaty of I..ot. 

That the ancient Zoar lay on the east side of the Dead Sea, 
appears from several considerations, which seem to be decisive. 
Lot ascended from it into the mountain, where his daughters bore 
each a son ; and these became the ancestors of the Moabites and 
Ammonites ; Gen. xix. 3(). 37, 38, Now the Moabites and Am- 
monites both dwelt in the eastern mountains ; and the purpose of 
the sacred writer is here obviously to recount in what way these 
mountains became peopled, viz. by an event which took place on 
the spot^ Turther, Josephus, in speaking of this city, calls it 
“ Zoar jJfcArahia,” 7.odpuv ’Apa^iaq, B. J. iV, 8. 4. But 
Josephus was on the east of the Dead Sea^ and the 
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name is never applied to the mountains west of the sea, which 
belonged to Judea. Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4. 

To the same effect are various testimonies of Eusebius and 
Jerome, chiefly in the Onomasticon. Thus in the article Luith, 
they say this was a village situated between Areopolis and Zoar. 
But Areopolis was Ar of Moab, called also llabbath Moab, and lay 
on the eastern mountains some hours north of Kerak; where its 
name and remains exist at the present day. See Reland, Palaest. 
pp. 577. 957. Seetzen in Zach’s Monatl. Corr. xviii. p. 433. Burck- 
hardt, p. 377. Irby and Mangles, p. 456. seq. — Again, in the art. 
Nemrim, they speak of a village Benamerium (Beth Nimrin) as 
lying north of Zoar; and Nimrin, as we have seen, lay east of the 
Jordan over against Jericho. See text above, p. 279. — Further, 
Phmnon is said by them to be situated between Petra and Zoar; 
art. Fenorii — Last of all, Jerome expressly affirms, that Zoar 
was in the borders of Moab : “ Segor in finibus Moabitarum sita est, 
dividens ab iis terrain Philistiim;" Comm, in Esa. xv. 5. Fie is here 
speaking of Zoar as being the key (vectcs, bars) of Moab towards 
the west. 

In like manner, the crusaders in the expedition of king Baldwin I. 
to the country S. E. of the Dead Sea in a. d. 1100, after marching 
from Hebron and descending into the Ghor, proceeded around the 
south end of the lake (girato autem lacu a parte australi), and came at 
length to the place called Segor, doubtless the Zoghar of Abulfeda. 

' From this point they began to enter the eastern mountains. Fulcher, 
Cam. 23. p. 405. Will. Tyr. x. 8. 

All these circumstances seem to me decisive as to the position 
pp(f Zoar on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, at the loot of the 
^^ountains near its southern end. Josephus and Eusebius indeed 
^^flxpressly describe the sea, the one as extending to Zoar, and the 
pther as lying between Jericho and that place ; Joseph. B. J. iv. 
S, 4. Onomast. art. Mare Salbiarum, This would still be true in 
a general sense, supposing Zoar to have stood, as I have assumed 
iii the text, in the mouth of Wady Kerak, where it issues upon 
the isthmus of the peninsula. This point is in fact the southern 
end of the broad part of the sea; the water which extends further 
fiouth forming rather a bay; while the site in question is hardly 
more distant from the southern extremity even of this bay, than 
Jericho is from the north end of the sea. Further, this position 
of Zoar seems to me to be strongly implied in the notice of Eusebius 
above quotedjk which places Luith between Areopolis and Zoar; 
for had Zoar lain further south, for instance at the mouth of Wady 
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el-Ahsy (the present Safieh), it would have been far more natural to 
say, that Liiith lay between Charac-Moab (Kerak) and Zoar. So 
too Jerome’s account of Zoar as the vectes of Moab against Palestine, 
points to the same conclusion ; for Wady Kerak was (and is to the 
present day) the great road between southern Judea and the country 
of Moab. 

The account given of the lower part of Wady Kerak by Irby 
and Mangles is as follows ; “ All this tract might be, and probably 
has been irrigated ; for it would be easy to dam up the brook and 
conduct it in almost every direction. The form of fields, and even 
the marks of furrows, are to be seen ; and some ruins like those of 
cottages, or of a small hamlet. Lower down there is very clearly 
an ancient site; stones that Jiave been used in building, though 
for the most part unhewn, are strewed over a great surface of un- 
even ground, and mixed both with bricks and pottery. This appear- 
ance continues without interruption, during the space of at least half 
a mile, quite down to the plain ; so that it would seem to have been 
a place of considerable extent. We noliced one column, and we 
found a pretty specimen of antique variegated glass ; it may possibly 
be the site of the ancient Zoar. Near these remains, the Wady 
opens from its glen into the plain to the northward by a nook, wher{^^ 
there is a wall of rude brick, with an arched doorway.'' Travelt||; 
p. 44-7. seq. pf 

The preceding considerations seem to me sufficiently to bear oi|||»; 
all the positions taken in the text relative to the ancient Zoar. 
few other historical notices may properly find their place here. & 

The earliest name of Zoar was llela, Gen. xiv. 2. In the . Sep^ 
tuagint the name Zoar is w ritten Segor ; Josephus 

it by Zaapa, Zoara ; while Eusebius and Jerome use both iofm. 
After the destruction of the cities of the plain, Zoar continued'^ 
to exist as a city of Moab; Deut. xxxiv. 3. Isa. xv. 5. Jer. xlviii. 
54. It is never mentioned as belonging to Judea ; except where 
Josephus speaks of it as having been wrested from the Arabians 
by Alexander Jannaeiis, Antiq. xiv. 1. 4. Ptolemy also assigns 
it to Arabia Petraea ; see Roland, Palaist. p. 463. Eusebius and 
Jerome describe it in their day as having many inhabitants and 
a Roman garrison ; Onomast. art. 13ala, Stephen of Byzantium 
calls it a large village and a fortress ; Rcland, Palacst. p. 1065. In 
the ecclesiastical Notitice it is mentioned as the seat of a bishop ia 
the Third Palestine, down to tlie centuries preceding the crusades ; 
Reland^ p. 217. 223. 226*; comp. p. 230. The crusaders appear 
jU> have ^|m[)d*^thu name Segor (Zoghar) still extant ; and describe 
pleasantly situated, with many palrii-tre^^ Fulcher 
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Carnot. 23. p. 405. Will. Tyr. x. 8. Hence they also call it 
Villa Palmarum^ and likewise Paumier or Palmer; Albert. Aq. vii. 
41, 42. Jac. de Vitr. 53. p. 1076. Will. Tyr. xxii. 30. But, as 
in the case of Jericho and *Ain Jidy, the palm-trees have here 
also disappeared ; and although the name of Zoghar appears to 
have existed in Abulfeda’s time, yet we have no further notices of 
the city itself. 


Note XXXV. Pages 548, 549. 579. 

Tomb oe Aaron. The following account is given by Irby and 
Mangles of their ascent of Mount Ilor in 1818, and of the Muham- 
medan Wely, dedicated to Neby Harun on the summit. Travels, 
p. 434. seq. 

We engaged an Arab shepherd as our guide, and leaving Abu 
Rashid with our servants and horses, where the steepness of the 
ascent commences, we began to mount the track, which is extremely 
steep and toilsome, and affords but an indifferent footing. In most 
parts, the pilgrim must pick his way as he can, and frequently on his 
hands and knees. Where by nature it would have been impassible, 
there are flights of rude steps, or inclined planes, constructed of 
stones laid together ; and here and there are niches to receive the 
footsteps cut in the live rock. The impressions of pilgrims* feet are 
s<;i1atchcd in the rock in many places ; but without inscriptions. Much 
juniper grows on the mountain, almost to the very summit, and many 
flowering plants which we had not observed elsewhere ; some of these 
ite very beautiful ; most of them arc thorny. On the top thei*e is 
an overhanging shelf in the rock, which forms a sort of cavern; here 
we found a skin of extremely bad water, suspended for drinking, and 
a pallet of straw, with the pitcher and other poor utensils of the 
Sheikh who resides here. He is a decrepit old man, who has lived 
here during the space of forty years, and occasionally endured the 
fatigue of descending and re-ascending the mountain. 

‘*^The tomb itself is enclosed in a small building, differing not 
atftil in external form and appearance from those of Muhammedan 
saints, common throughout every province of Turkey. It has pro- 
bably been rebuilt at no remote period; some small columns are 
bedded in the walls, and some fragments of granite* and slabs of white 
marble are lying about. The door is near the S.W. angle ; within 
which a constructed tomb, with a pall tin own over it, presents itself 
immediately on entering ; it is patched together out of fragments of 
stone and martde, that have made part of other fabrics. Upon one of 
these arc several short lines in the Hebrew character, cut in a slo^ 
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venly manner ; we had them interpreted at Acre, and they proved to 
be merely the names of a Jew and his family, who had scratched this 
record. . . . There are rags and shreds of yarn with glass beads and 
paras, left as votive offerings by the Arabs. 

“ Not far from the N. W. angle is a passage, descending by steps 
to a vault or grotto beneath, for we were uncertain which to call it, 
being covered with so thick a coat of wdiitewash, that it is difficult to 
distinguish whether it is built or hollowed out. It appeared, in great 
part at least, a grotto ; the roof is covered, but the whole is rude, ill- 
fashioned, and quite dark. The Sheikh, who was not informed that 
we were Christians, furnished us with a lamp of butter. Towards 
the further end of this dark vault, lie the two corresponding leaves of 
an iron grating, which formerly prevented all nearer approach to the 
tomb of the prophet ; they have, however, been thrown down, and 
we advanced so as to touch it ; it was covered by a ragged pall. 
We were obliged to descend barefooted ; and were not without some 
apprehension of treading on scorpions or other reptiles in such a 
place. 

The view from the summit of the edifice is extremely exten- 
sive in every direction ; but the eye rests on few objects, which 
it can clearly distinguish and give a name to ; though an excellent 
idea is obtained of the general face and features of the country 
. . . An artist, who would study rock-scenery in all its wild 
and most extravagant forms, and in colours which, to one 
has not seen them, would scarcely appear to be in nature, wo 
find himself rewarded, should he resort to Mount I lor for that 
purpose. 0 

“ We had employed just an hour in the ascent; and found t 
our return to the place where we had left our horses occupied 
same time.” 


. . Mr. Legh, who accompanied Irby and Mangles, says, “ Against 
the walls of the upper apartment were suspended beads, bits of 
cloth and leather, votive offerings left by the devotees ; on one side, 
let into the wall, we were shown a dark-looking stone that 
reputed to possess considerable virtues in the cure of diseases, and to 
have formerly served as a seat to the prophet.” According to Mr. 
Stephens, ostrich eggs have since been added to the other offerings 
here suspended ; Incidents, &c, ii. p. 95. Schubert found, near the 
top of the mountain, many fragments of pottery and bits of coloured 
ghli^ ; but the convent of which he speaks of as having once stood 
here secm§ to have no sufficient historical foundation Reise, ii* 
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been alluded to ; text, p. 508. The date of the tomb of Aaron goes 
back beyond the time of the crusaders, who aleady found here an 

oratory or Wely; Gesta Dei, p. 581. Fulch. Carnot, ib. p. 405 The 

old Sheikh who formerly resided on the mountain has long been dead ; 
his place as keeper ot the Wely is now occupied by an inhabitant of 
Eijy> who occasionally visits the spot. He was present during our af- 
fair at Wady Musa, and strongly took our part ; probably not being 
willing to forego the benefit which might be expected to accrue to 
himself, should we ascend the mountain. 


Note XX XVI. Pages 576. 579. 

Petra. Iwo or three questions respecting the various names ap- 
plied to Petra, and also respecting the application of this name to other 
places, remain to be investigated. 

Josephus relates that the most ancient name of Petra was Arke 
or Arekemc (*Ap/c^, \\ptKiixr}), and that it was so called from its founder, 
Rekcm (Dp.*!]), one of the Midianitish kings slain by the Israelites, 
Num. xxxi. 8. Joseph. Antiq. iv. 4. 7. ib. 7. 1. But this seems to 
be somewhat doubtful ; for the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudo- 
Jonathan apply the name Rekem (Dp.?.) not to Petra, but to Kadesh, 
Gen. xvi, 14. xx. 1. Eusebius and Jerome, indeed, speak of Rekem 
as the Syrian name for Petra; but as in another place they cite Jose- 
phus as their authority for this assertion, it would seem that they in 
speak from their own knowledge ; Onomast. arts. Pelra^ Pecem^ 
X:dmp. art. Arrcm. 

Jhere seems to be no further very definite ancient notice of this 
name ; but in the beginning of the fourteenth century, Abulfeda de- 
s^ujibet: a place called er-Rakim, which in its character would well 
til^^spond to Wady Musa: “Among the noted towns of Syria is 
er-]|akim, a small place near the Belka, the houses of which are all 
cut in the live rock, as if of qne stone,’' Tab. Syr. p. 11. This is ac- 
cordingly assumed by Schultens and others, as the Arekem of Jose- 
phus and the Petra of the Greeks ; Vita Salad., Index, art. Erra- 
himum, Buscliing, th. xi. i. p. 508. But the position near the Belka 
is inconsistent with such an hypothesis; and the matter set at rest 
by another passage in the same author. In his Annals, Abulfeda 
speaks of the siime place as near to Keraiv ; and relates that Nured- 
din, marching from Damascus to Kerak, advanced as far as to er-Rakim 
and there tufiKnl back. It lay therefore north of Kerak. Abulf. Annal. 
Musi, ad A. II. 568. Schult. Excerpt, in Vit. Sal. p. l5. See Gese* 
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nius Comm, zu Jes. xvi. 1. p. 537. The excavated dwellings found 
by Seetzen, which Gesenius refers to this place, were situated far to 
the north, both of the Belka and of Jebel *Ajlun; Zach*s MonatL 
Corr. xviii. pp. 355, 356. 

Equally untenable is the hypothesis first suggested by Bochart, 
which identifies Petra or Wady Musa with the place called by 
Arabian writers el-Hijr, where are excavated caverns. Bochart 
was probably led to it by the Chaldee form Gen. xvi, H, 

XX. 1. ; which the Targiim of Onkelos there reads instead of Bered 
and Shur. He and others also read the Arabic name as el-Hojr (a 
stone), and held it therefore to be synonymous with the name Petra; 
although it is properly written with Kesrah, el-Hijr y and has no such 
meaning. See Frey tag’s Lex. Arab. i. pp. 3L5, 346. Bochart, 
Geogr. Sacr. p. 688. Bernard on Joseph. Ant. iv. 4. 7. ed. Haverc. 
Reland, Pal. p. 933. 

But apart from all this, the place called el-Hijr lay at least eight 
days’ journey south from Wady Musa, and therefore cannot be 
brought into any connection with Petra. Edrisi says that Tebuk 
lies between el-Hijr and the border of Syria, four days’ journey from 
the latter ; and on the present route of the Syrian llaj, Tebuk is also 
four days south of Ma’an ; Edrisi par Jaubert, p. 333. Burckhardt’s 
Travels, App. 658, 659. Further, Edrisi, in describing the same 
Syrian route, places el-Hijr at four days from Tebuk towards Medina; 
ib. pp. 359, 360. Burckhardt’s notices do not mention el-Hijr; pro- 
bably because the Haj at the present day, south of Tebuk, take't^f^ 
more western route ; ib. p. 659. Beyond el-Hijr, Edrisi makes 
one day’s journey to the place called Wadj^ cUKura; though Abulfedsfi 
gives it as a distance of five days ; Edr. ib. pp. 334, 360. Abulf. 

Arab. ed. Hudson, pp. 43. Id. Comm. Rommel, p. 76. Schul- 
tens, Ind. in Vit. Salad, art. Errakirnum , — The supposed identity of 
el-Hijr with Petra is properly denied by Bernard and Schultens, as 
above quoted ; and also by Gesenius, Comm. zu. Jes. xvi. 1. p. ^37. 
The latter however refers by oversight to Rommel’s Abulfeda, p. 84. ; 
where the writer is speaking of another el-Hijr, situated in the inte- 
rior province Yemameh. See Abulf. Tab. Arab. ed. Hudson, pp. 37- 
GO. Edrisi, ib- pp* 154, 155. 

Thus fa» of Arabian writers. We turn now to another ques- 
tion : Whether, as has been assumed, there existed anciently 
more than one city of the name of Petra ? It may first be proper 
to remark, that as early as the beginning of the fourth century, 
the general name of Palestine had been so extended ^as to include 
the wh;^ oC Arabia Petraea, quite to Ailah. Thus at the coun- 
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cil of Niced, A. o. 325| among the bishops of Palestine whose 
subscriptions are there preserved, is the name of Peter, bishop of 
Ailah ; and Jerome, paraphrasing Eusebius, places Ailah in the ex- 
treme borders of Palestine, on the Red Sea ; Onomast. art Ailath. 
Labbe Concil. tom. ii. c. 51. Le Quien, Oriens Chr. iii. p. 759. 
Hence Eusebius, vrriting about a. d. 330, could with propriety speak 
of Petra, sometimes as a city of Arabia and sometimes as belonging 
to Palestine. Thus Onomast. art. Petra : “ Petra civitas Arabise in 
terra Edom ; ” but under the arts. Arcem and Cades : “ Petra civitas 
nobilis Palaestinae.” When therefore in other writers we find Petra 
assigned sometimes to Palestine and sometimes to Arabia, this does 
not in itself imply more than one Petra. Reland, Pal. p. 926. — 
Early in the fifth century, as we have seen, this region took the spe- 
cific name of the Third Palestine. Sec text, p. 562. 

Cellarius assumes a Petra of the Amalekites distinct from that of 
Arabia, on the strength of Judg. i. 36. and 2 Kings, xiv. 7. ; where a 
Petra (Heb. Scla) is spoken of in connection with the ascent of Ak- 
rabbim and with the Valley of Salt ; Notit. Orbis, ii. p. 580. The 
considerations advanced in the text show this conjecture to be with- 
out solid foundation ; see text, p. 573. seq. 

At a still earlier period, a Petra of Palestine had been assumed, 
also, as distinct from Petra of Arabia, on the strength of a passage 
in the works of St. Athanasius ; see Geogr. Sacr. Carol! a St. 
Paulo, Amst, 1711, p. 306. Reland, p.'927. The passage is usually 
reared to as contained in the ‘‘ Epist. ad solitariam Vitam agen- 
estj” though, in the Benedictine edition at least, it is found, not 
in tl^at epistle, but in the Historia Arianor. § 18. Opera, tom. i. 
p. 354*. Paris, 1698 : kou ''Apstov fMv KoCi 'Aa-Ttpiov tIv jwev am 

llsrpav JlaXaKrrivv}^ rlv Se d%o Wpa^taq tVierfcoVoi;^, Et 

Ariuni qiiidcm et Asterium, ilium Petrarum Palsestiiwe, hunc ex 
Arabia, cpiscopos.’’ In another place, Athanasius speaks of A pte- 
rins alone as bishop of Petra in Arabia: 'Aa-ripioq Uerp^vT^t; *Apa€(a;y 
Tomus ad Antioch. § 10. Opera, tom. i. ii. p. 776. 

Now, as Reland justly remarks, if there was actually a city called 
Petra, an episcopal see in Palestine, distinct from that of Arabia, it 
is certainly very singular that there should nowhere exist the slight- 
est allusion to it in all the subscriptions of councils, in, tire various 
ecclesiastical Notitise, and in the numerous writings of Eusebius and 
Jerome, who were cotemporary with Athanasius, and lived in and 
wrote expressly upon Palestine. This remark affords strong ground 
to suspect a •corruption of the text in the passage of Athanasius ; 
which, as Reland has acutely shown, might very easily take place. 
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Either the word UtTfSv has been transposed from its proper place» 
so that we ought to read : tJv //.h AtcI rijf HaKaiTr/ytit, riy 8s 4ira 
Tlerp^y *Apa^tiz;, — or, as is more probable, the word JJerpwy was 
at first a gloss in the margin, afterwards inserted in the text in the 
wrong place. On the latter supposition, no city was originally men- 
tioned, Jbut the text stood thus : Toy f^ey uto naTiaia-riyyi^, tov de dvo 
*Apa^ia,^, That this is the true reading is rendered the more probable 
from the fact, that Athanasius himself in another place uses the very 
same formula : Ma/ca^/ou a^ro ITaXaiorTiV/j^ /cal \\.<rrtptov dvo ^Apa'^/a^, 
Apol. contra Arianos, §48. Opp. tom. i. p. 1(36. (Here we have 
obviously the corruption UuKapiov for "Apatov.) The same reading 
is also supported by two like passages in the historical fragment of 
Hilarius, where he speaks of the same bishops, p. 188.: “ Arium ex 
PalaGstina ct Stephanum (Asterium) de Arabia;’* and p. 1293.: 
^‘Arius a Palsestina, Asturus (Asterius) ab Arabia.*’ See lleland, 
Palaest. p. 928. — The preceding considerations seem to me com- 
pletely to do away the authority of this isolated and unsupported 
passage of Athanasius. 

One other point of confusion remains to be noticed. We have 
seen in the text, that the crusaders thought they found Petra in 
Kcrak ; to which they accordingly gave the name of “ Petra deserti,” 
and established there a Latin bishopric; see text, p. 570. There* 
can be no question that their “Petra deserti” was Kerak; for 
besides the passages cited in the text, William of Tyre writ^ 
pressly, xx. 28, : “ Secundm Arabiic metropolim Petram, qud 
nomine Crac appellatur;” and again, xxii. 28.: “ Urbem cui 
pristinum Petra deserti, modernum vero Crach.” So, too, Ja<3 
Vitry, c. 50. p. 1077. : “ Est autern Petra civitas munitissima, 
vulgavi nomine hodie dicitur Crac et Petra deserti ; ” and he goes on 
to say correctly: “ Est auteiii juxta urbenr antiquissimam,, qua? 
citjSY Rabbath;*’ meaning the ruins of Rabba, still found two|:>ir 
three hours north of Kerak. — I have also already alluded to the fa4t 
that after the destruction of the ancient Petra, the metropolitan sci^, 
of the Third Palestine was transferred to Rabbah ; as appears from 
the two later Latin Notitiae, in which the^namc of Petra is not found, 


but Rabbah stands as the metropolis ; Reland, Pal. pp. 22.3. 226< See 
text, p.569. 

But now, as if f(?r the very purpose of confusion, the jli.rst of 
these Notitiae is inscribed : “ Sedes tertia Arraba Moab^is, id 
Cat, Petra deserti.’* In another passage of William of Ty#e also, 
we jead, xv. 21. ; “Castrum mdificavit cui nomen Grahc, — juxta 
url^iM^ptiquissimam ejusdem Arabise metropolim, prius dictam 
jRaifil|E|| BP |fcpste.i vero dicta est Petra deserti.” From these two 
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declarations, Raiimer draws the conclusion, first, that besides the 
Petra of Arabia at Wady Musa, there was also a Petra of Moab, 
identical with Ar, Areopolis, or Kabbah Moab, which, after the 
destruction of the Arabian Petra, became the metropolis of Pales- 
tine Tertia ; and secondly, that when Kerak was built up and 
became the capital of tlie region, the name and episcopal rank of 
this Petra of Moab passed over to it. liaumer’s Palastina, ed. 2. 
p. 4-24?— 427. 

But this conclusion appears to me not to rest upon ‘solid ground. 
There is nothing clearer, than that before the days of the crusaders, 
the ancient episcopal sites of Kabbah or Areopolis, and Charac Moab 
(Karach Kerak), were known only by those names. They appear 
already to have been deserted, and the Christian population rooted 
out , for the historians of the crusades everywhere speak of them as 
ruins ; and the Latin metropolitan bishop of Petra had under him, 
besides Kerak itself, only the Greek bishop of Mount Sinai. (Jac. 
de Vitr. c. 56. p. 1077.) The inscription of the Latin Notitia above 
cited: “ Sedes tertia Arraba Moabitis, id cst, Petra deserti,” seems 
to me not to militate against this view. The very expression “ Petra 
deserti,” borrowed from the Latin Vulgate, Is. xvi. 1., was of course 
unknown to the Greeks ; and shows that this copy of the Notitia in 
fpiestion, cannot liave been made earlier than the time of the Latin 
bishopric of Petra. Indeed, the previous mention in it of Mons 
Kcgalis shows the same. (Kel. p. 222.) Yet the contents mani- 
^^0|Eitiy refer the centuries before the crusades, when Kabbah was 
^Stin a metropolis with its twelve or thirteen minor dioceses. It 
ileems therefore most probable, that the Latin transcriber and com- 
, piler of this Notitia as it stands, found this section inscribed (like 
ih.^t of the other Latin Notitia, K eland, p. 226.) simply : “ Sedes 
tertia Arraba Moabitis?” and himself added by way of gloss or 
> explanation : ^Gd est, Petra deserti implying only that the fortper 
diocese or metropolitan district of Kabbah, was now known as 
that of J^etra deserti ; or at least, that he supposed such to be the 
case. 

In respect to the passitge of William of Tyre above quoted 
(xv, 21.), where he flescribes the fortress of Crahe (Kerak) as having 
been built “ near the ancient Kabbah, afterwards called Petra 
deserti,” it is to be remarked that it stands in direct contradiction 
both with himself and the other' historians of the crusades. His 
Swords in this passage are : “ Juxta antiquissimam urbem priusdictam 
llaba, — postea*vero dicta est Petra deserti.” But again he says in 
xxii .28.; Lrbem cui nomen pristinum Petra deserti, modernum vero 
Crach.” See too the other references above, p. 656. ; and text, pp. 
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565. 567. 569, 570. If the text of the passage in question (xv. 21.) 
has not been corrupted, I can here solve the difficulty, only by sup- 
posing, (what indeed lies upon the surface of the language,) that 
William of Tyre held llabbah, Petra deserti, and Kerak to be all 
identical ; confounding the ruins of Rabbah, which are near (juxta) 

, Kerak, with those of the ancient Charac on which the fortress was 
erected. In the then state of geographical knowledge, and the ab- 
sence of personal observation, this supposition is not improbable ; 
especially as the writer seems to regard Crach (Charac, Kerak) 
merely as a modern name. 

A century after William of Tyre, tlic confusion had naturally be- 
come still greater ; for the country had now long been inaccessible to 
the Franks. Brocardus, in speaking of the Dead Sea, relates, that 
on its eastern side is pointed out a “castrum Mozera, quod olim 
Petra deserti vocabatur, nunc vero Crack dicitur f this fortress, he 
snySf was built up by king Baldwin of .Terusalem, but was now held 
by the Sultan. lie then proceeds: A Crack ducC numerantur 

leucae (secundum aliud exemplar, duai dimtie) ad Areopolim, eundo 
versus Vulturnum, epue nunc Petra dicitur, et est metropolis totius 
Arabia} secunda?.’’ Brocardus, c. vii. pp. 178, 179. That is to say, 
Petra is for the first time distinguished troin Petra deserti; and Are- 
opolis (Rabbah) lay two leagues or two days south-east of Kerak! 
No wonder that Marinus Sanutus thirty years later should make an 
advance even on all this ; he in like manner distinguishes 
Petras, and identifies Petra deserti with IVIons Regalis or Sh 
Describing his own maji, he says, p. 216. : In quadro 58 est Ar, 
Areopolis vel Petra, In 76 est Petra deserti, sive Mons Reg 
Comp. ib. p. 166. — It is hardly necessary to remark, that the asscr 
tions here quoted from both these writers, are totally devoid of all 
historical foundation. 

But Raunier endeavours further to support his position, an 
carry back the name Petra as applied to Rabbah to a hig 
antiquity, by adducing the doubtful passage of St. Athanasius 
which we have* already considered (pp. (>55, 656.); and further, 
by appealing to the Onomasticon of Eusebius and Jerome, where 
he supposes these writers to have placed Ije-Abarim, a station 
of the Israelites, Num. xxi. 11., xxxiii. I k, 1'5., at one time near 
Petra, and at anothe.* time near Areopolis ; whence he infers the 
identity of these two. See the Onornast. arts. Oai and Ahk, 
Raumer's Paliist. p. 426. But on looking at these articles of the^ 
Onomasticon, it is obvious, that the writers either opposed them- 
selves to be treating of two distinct places, or at least in the one 
^‘^80 were speaking generally and indefinitely. Under Gai (Jai) 
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they say it was a station of the Israelites in the desert, and 
in their day there was still a city called Gaia near to Petra. In 
the article Ahie (A*^), called also Achelgai, they say nothing of 
its having been a station of the Israelites ; but merely affirm in- 
definitely, that it was said to be (avrr) Ktyerai elvai) overagainst 
Moab, now Areopolis, towards the east. . Indeed, there 'would be 
no evidence that the two names are at all to be regarded as refer- 
ring to the same place, did not the form Achelgai stand 

in the Sept., Numb. xxi. 11. At any rate, the ground is quite too 
slight to build upon it a second ancient city of Petra. 

The general result then of the inquiries in 'the present note, 
is the following, viz. That there was in ancient times only a sin- 
gle city called Petra, which is spoken of successively, and some- 
times indiscritninately, as belonging to Edom, Arabia, and Palestine, 
and vvhose remains are still seen in Wady Mhsa ; that to this 
city, whether as existing or in ruins, as Petra or as Wady Musa, 
Arabian writers, so far as yet known, make no allusion earlier 
than the ISth and 15th centuries; and that the crusaders trans- 
ferred the name oF Petra (Petra deserti) to Kerak, and to that 
place idono. — The later confused and erroneous notices of Bro- 
cardus and Marinus Sanutus, afe, of course, not here taken into the 
account. 


, Note XXXVII. Pages 589. GOl . 

'M. nr. Bektou. Bulletin de la Soc. dc Geogr. Juin, 1889, p. 274. 
6eq. Oct. 18.89, p. 118. seq. Abridged in the London Geogr. 
Journal, 1889, vol. ix. p. 277. seq. 

The statements of this traveller have been adopted, apparently 
without question, by Lctronne ; and have therefore acquired an 
authority, to which perhaps they woidd not otherwise have been 
entitled. For this reason, and for the sake of truth and science, I 
feel bound to point out several tilings in his account of the region of 
tlip 'Arabah, which I conceive to be erroneous; and to bring forward 
the groiinds on which my objections rest. 

We had the pleasure of a ])ersonal acquaintance with M. de 
Bertou, who s[»ent an evening our quarters in Jerusalem, imme- 
diately after his return fioni 'Akabah and Wady Musa. The 
journey to. these places lie had rruide through the ’Arabah, in com- 
pany with M. Monttbrt, a draughtsman, and with camels and guides 
from the JelvMin. He complained bitterly of bis guides, — of their 
obstinacy, raffacity, and disobliging conduct. Three weeks after- 
wards, wo made the same journey with camels and guides from 
the same tribe ; indeed with some of the very same men ; and 
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found that they complained of the traveller in equally bitter terms. 

I mention this circumstance only to show, that there existed no 
mutual good understanding nor good-will between M. de Bertou 
and his guides. Whoever knows anything of the Bedawin, must 
be well aware, tluit under such circumstances, no trustworthy in- 
formation is to be elicited from them. Their obstinacy manifests 
itself sometimes iri reserve or evasion, and sometimes in a disposition 
to mislead. This single consideration destroys the credibility of 
the chief sources of oral information, to which M. de Bertou had 
access. 

To this was added, in his case, the want of an adequate knowledge 
of the Arabic language. We understood that he travelled with an 
ordinary, illiterate interpreter ; a sure source of mistake and con - 
fusion in respect to any scientific inquiry. At any rate, he was not 
in a situation to converse freely with his guides, so as to draw them 
out, and win their confidence; and least of tdi, could he duly cross- 
examine them, so as to compare the evidence of dilferent persons, or 
of the same person given at different times. All this is absolutely 
essentia], in order to extract the truth from these dark minds, 
especially when (as in this case) they arc perverted by ill-feeling. 

In this respect, 1 was most fortunate in my companion, the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, whose Jong and familiar acquaintance with the language, and 
whose tact in conversing with, and* managing the Arabs, 1 could never 
too highly appreciate. , 

The evidences of this dclicicncy on the part of M. de Bertou^ 
are manifest on every page, and especially in the proper names. ♦ 
Thus, for example, we have Tell-El-IIard instead of Tell 'Arad,^ 
the ancient Arad ; and also Mask Kssdid as the name of a ruin, made ' 
up probably by confounding the two. sites of ruins el-Muscik and 
Sudeid. Esdoum (Usdum, a reminiscence of Sodom) he represents 
as the name which the Bedawin give to common salt; it being (he 
says) synonymous >vith MWi ! Bull. Juin, pp. i!7G, 277, 278. The 
name of Wady Hash, he writes once Keseh, and again Cascib ; Bull. 
Juin, p. 286., Oct. p. 127- Our ac(|uaintancc Defa* Allah, chief 
Sheikh of the Jehalin, he exalts into “ le grand cheikh Moussa Abou 
Daouk, cheikh de tons Ics Bedouins des montagnes d’Ahraham ; ct 
son peuple divise en trois camps, vit heureux sous ses lois !” Bull, 
ib. p. 276. — These are mere specimens out of a multitude ; others 
will appear in the sequel. 

Some otlier circumstances seem also to cast a doubt upon the>^ 
accuracy, wuth wdiicb the traveller lias recorded fagts within the 
range of his own personal knowledge ; as well as upon the extent 
(rf Jiis 8cienti6c ])rcparation. To say nothing of his appeiftC to the 
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Telemachus of Fenelon, as furnishing historical testimony respect- 
Tyre (Lond. Geogr. Journal, vol. ix. 1839, p. 290.), M. de Bertou, 
in describing at Wady Miisa the architecture of the Khiizneh, has 
the following note; Bull. ib. p. 305. ‘‘.le n’avais pas avec inoi le 

grand ouvrage de M. de Laborde, mais seulcment une copie anglaise 
in -12, pour laquelle Ics planches ont etc. reduites/' The English 
copy is a stout octavo; and no reader of this note*would hesitate to 
understand tlie writer as affirming, that he had this book with him 
at Wady Musa. Perhaps, however, he did not mean exactly to 
assert this ; for the truth in the case is, that he first saw the book in 
our hands, at Jerusalem, after his return from Wady Miisa. He 
had gone thither in 1838, as a scientific traveller, to explore and 
take drawings of the remains, without ever having looked at the 
great work of his own countryman. He spoke to us of several 
discoveries he had made there ; but, on turning over the leaves 
of our English cop}^ of Laborde, he seemed disappointed to find 
that the same objects had been described by that traveller, ten 
years before. 

With a similar neglect of accuracy, M. de Bertou appears some- 
times to have assigned Arabic names, where he could not w'cll have 
heard them from the Arabs themselves. Thus, the name of the 
/biintain cl-Weibeh he writes el-T.oubie ; although he admits in the 
next line, that the Arabs pronounce it el-Whebe; Bull. ib. p. 320. 
(J^asionally, too, he seems to me to bring forward as matters of fact, 
stances which he had observed only through the medium of a 
doufftfiil hypothesis. 

I have adduced the preceding considerations, in order to show 
d priori^ that under the circumstances in which M. de Bertou 
visited the great valley, it might easily happen, that some of his 
results should turn out not to be correct. I now proceed to spe- 
cify a few things in his report, which seem to me to be thus 
erroneous; confining myself to such as, if not corrected, Avould 
tend to produce confusion in the geography of this remarkable 
region. 

1, Ez-Zuweirali, on the west side of the Dead 8ea, M. de Bertou 
holds to be the Zoar of Scripture, writing the name for that pur- 
pose ‘Zoara.' Bull. 1. c. Oct. pp. 123. L51. Indeed, he rather 
pertinaciqusly insists u})on this orthogranhy, in opposition to the 
editor of the London (Geographical Journal (vol. ix. p. 277.), who 
had given it tlie somewhat more correct form of ‘ Zoweirah/ 
Irby and Mafiglcs write it el-Zowar ; Travels, p. 351. I have else- 
where had occasion to remark, that this name has no affinity to 
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the Hebrew Zoar which contains the most tenacious of all 

letters, 'Ain ; and re-appears in Abulfeda and other Arabian writers 
under the form of Zogliar, with Ghain. Besides, as 1 have else- 
where shown, there is decisive historical evidence, that the Zoar 
of antiquity and of the middle ages, lay upon the east side of the 
Dead Sea; probably in the mouth of Wady Kerak, where the latter 
opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula. See text, p. 480., and 
Note XXXIV. 

2. Of the Wady el-Jeib, the great drain of the 'Arabah towards 
the Dead Sea, a Wady within a VV'ady, M. de Bertou speaks only 
under the name of “Wady el Araha." Ibid. Juin, j)p. 2S2. 285. 
Oct. pp. 12(), 127. He a[)pears not to have heard, or at least not 
to have understood, the name el-Jeib as aj)plicd to this Wady. 
Yet our guides were of the same tribe as his ; and we had, besides, 
five Hawxdtat from near Ma'rin ; and they all s[)oke of it day after 
day, both in travelling along its bed and in crossing it on our return, 
only as Wady el-.Ieib. The same name, too, appears on Laborde’s 
Map, and in his work; though he gives to the valley a wrong 
direction. Voyage, p. bT. (211.) 

3. To the remarkable hill or Tell of Madiirah, north of ’Ain el- 
Weibch, M. de Bertou gives the additional name of Kadessa," 
and holds it to be the Kadesh of the south of Judah. Bull. Juin, 
p. 322. Not to dwell upon the fact that there is lu re no water, 
and therefore no probable site for a city, I must express my con- 
viction, that this name “Kadessa’’ either rests on a mistakev^rks 
here an invention of the w'riter ; like his ol-Loubie for el- Wl?fl)eh, 
as mentioned above. Seetz.en, in 1807, when in Hebron, heard 
much of this Tell, and of the city said to have been buried uudev 
it, and of petrified luiman bodies ; lie also travelled thither in order 
to examine it ; but neither at Hebron, nor on the spot, did he hear 
any other name for it tlian Madiirah ; Zach’s Monatl. Corresp. 9tvii. 
p. 133. seq. Lord Lindsay, also, in 1836, and Schubert in 1837, 
passed tliis way, and heard only of Madurah. See T>ctters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, vol. ii. p, 46. Schubert's Reise, ii. p. 443. 
But further; M. de Bertou himself told us at Jerusalem, that he 
had found Kadesh, and that it still bore the ancient name ; and as 
this was to us a matter of no little interest, we of course made every 
inquiry, in order to ascertain the facts in the case. While encamped 
for a day near the Jehalin, vye questioned tlie chief Sheikh, and 
many others, on this point ; but no one had ever beard of such a 
name. The Sheikli who had accompanied M. de Bertou,' also came 
to us; and h'rti we askeil as to the name and place “Kadessa; 
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but he too knew nothing of it. At length, he and the chief Sheikh, 
who was present, suggested, that perhaps the ' traveller had been 
misled by the name Tell el-Kuseifeh, a hill N.E. of Milh, which we 
afterwards saw, more than a day’s journey north of Madurah. 
This indeed is possible; or it is also possible, that he might have 
asked his guides, if Madurah were not called ‘ Kadcssa,^ and have 
mistaken their grunt of indifference for an affirmative reply. I 
have elsewhere assigned the reasons, which lead me to fix upon 
’Ain el-Weibeh as the probable site of Kadesh. See text, pp. 
582 . 610 . 

4*. Of the great Wady cl-Jcrafeh, the main drain of the western 
desert along the ’Arabah, as it enters that valley and joins the Jeih, 
nearly o|)posite to Mount Ilor, M. de Bertou appears to have had 
no knowledge, aiid not even to have seen it. He speaks in this 
tjuarter only of a Wady ‘‘ Talha Bull. Juin, p. 292., Oct. p. 128. 

Following the construction of his own map, as appended to his 
articles both in the English and French journals, I was led to 
suppose that by the ‘ Talha ’ he actually meant the Jerafeh ; since 
the position of the two, according to that map, would be very nearly 
identical. In accordance with this supposition the present note wiis 
first written, and the substance of it published in the Monat&hericht 
dvr Berliner Gcselhc/i. fiir ErdlmndCi bd. i. s. 196. But on a recon- 
struction of Bertou’s Itinerary by Kiepert, it turns out, that his 
Wadv ‘ Talha ’ must be situated some two hours south cf the mouth 
Jerafeh, and has no connection whatever with the latter. 
It \i?^uld seem, therefore, to be no other than the Wady Abu Tiilhha 
of Burckhardt ; who relates, that in the western desert, more than 
an hour from Jebel Beyitnch on the border of the 'Arabah, he 
passed two broad Wadys of this name, so called from the great 
number of Tulh-trees growing in them ; Travels, p. JJ5. These 
two appear to unite and run down ii^to the ’Arabah, forming 
the Wady ‘Talha’ of Bertou. — In this connection the traveller 
exhibits still another instance of inaccuracy. He affirms, that 
Burckhardt, in 1812, as lie crossed the ’Arabah from Wady 
Ghuriindel, issued from it by the ‘ Talha,’ which is the road to 
Egypt; Bull. Juin, p. 292., Oct. p. 128. But Burckhardt himself 
says, that from tlie mouth of Wady Ghuriindel lie crossed the 
’Arabah in a direction west by north to the western hills, there 
called Jebel Beyaneh, and after reaching the summit of them by 
a gentle ascent of an hour and a half, he descended again by a short 
and vecy gradual declivity, into the western plain ; here be encamped 
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an hour from Jebel Beyaneh, and the next morning crossed the two 
Wadys Abu Tiilhha, Travels, p. 44'4. seq. 

5. To the southern half of the great valley between the Dead Sea 
and 'Akabah, which has usually, through its whole length, been 
called el-*Arabah, M. dc Bertou assigns the name of Wady ’Akabah. 
Bull. Juin, p. 292. seq., Oct. p. 128. seq. He says the Arabs give 
it this name for the whole distance south of his Wady ‘Talha.’ 
Now there is hardly a fact which rests on better testimony, than 
that this valley, from the Ghor near the Dead Sea quite to the Gulf 
of 'Akabah, bears among the Arabs only the name of Wady el- 
'Arabah. Burckhardt, in crossing it from Wady Ghurundel in 
1812, says, that from the Ghdr and south of the latitude of el- 
Busaireh, as the Arabs informed him, “ it takes the name of 
'Arabah, which it retains till its termination near the Red Sea.” 
Again, in approaching ’Akabah from Mount Sinai in 1816, he 
speaks of Wady cl-’Arabali as is.suing upon tlic plain around 
’Akabah. Travels, pp. 442. .509. (In this last passage, the 
German version has ’Akabah, by a typographical error.) In 182^ . 
Rlippell was at ’Akabah; and heard only of Wady el-’Arabah^ 
lleison in Nubien, Ax*, p. 217. Laborde traversed the southcrilji 
half of the valley in 1828, and constructed his large map of th#: 
region ; but neither on that, nor in his work, do we find any othefe 
name for it than el-’Arabah; Voyage, pp. .58. 79. (148. seq.H 
Of other later travellers, none have heard a difiorent name; scef 
Lord Lindsay’s Letters, &c. Schubert’s Reise, ii. pp. 897. 40^||!*05. 
To all this testimony I hardly need to add our own. Yet at ’AkOTah, 
the people of the castic, and all our guides, burli of the Tawarali and 
’Amran, spoke of the valley only as el-’Ambali ; and from the summit 
of the pass of Nemela, where we could overlook it lor a great distance 
south of Mount Ilor, our Arabs of the Haweitat and of the Jehfilin 
(Bertou’s ovvn guides), gave it still no otlier name. Y"ct it is pos- 
sible, that this traveller may have heard liis Arabs speaking of the 
Wady by or at ’Akabah ; and thus have mistaken this expression for 
its proper name. 

6. The water-shed in the great valley, M. de Bertou places imme- 
diately south of the entrance of Wady Abu Tvilhha into the 'Arabah: 

“ Le Wady Talha marque done le point de partage des eaux.” (Bull. 
Juin, p. 292., Oct. p. 128. This was as he passed along the western 
side, towards ’Akabah. On his^ return from ’Akabah to Wady Mnsa, 
he finds the water-shed on the eastern side, about half an hour south ^ 
of Wady Abu Kusl-eibeh, througli which the road turns ^up the 
i;>ountaiii. lb. .^uin, pp. 800, 801. 
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Hitherto I have felt myself able to speak with confidence ; and to 
rest the contradiction of M. de Bertoifs statements, either on our 
own personal observation, or upon testimony the same, or better than 
that, to which he had access. In the present case, I cannot speak 
with equal certainty ; and can only bring forward various topics of 
evidence, which render it probable, that this water-shed is situated 
some hours further south than the point specified by M. de Bertou. 
This evidence is of three kinds. 

First : The express testimony of all our Arabs. Our five Haweitat, 
from near Ma’an, were born and bred in the vicinity of the great 
valley, which they had often visited. In answer to our inquiries 
respecting Wady cUJeib, the great drain of the *Arabah towards the 
north, both while travelling along its bed and afterwards, they stated 
repeatedly, that it has its beginning in the great valley south of 
Wady Ghiirundel ; and that the waters of this latter Wady, in the 
rainy season, flow towards the north to the Dead Sea. From the 
summit of the pass of Nemcla, nearly or quite four hours (with 
camels) north of Mount Hor, we could distinctly sec the entrance 
of the Jerafeh, bearing S. 80° W'. the variation of the compass being 
nearest J0° W. Far to the south of Mount Hor, we could likewise 
distinctly perceive, what seemed to be the upward continuation 
of Wady cl-Jeib, winding along the middle of the *Arabah, from 
iauth to north, and then sweeping off north-west, as if to meet 
%nd receive the Jerafeh. Here the Haweitat were still with us, 
a. id pointed out this winding water-bed as the Jeib, and repeated 
tlfeir former account, that its beginning was in the south of Wady 
Gliurundel. I'herc was no reason to distrust the accuracy of their 
Information ; and the whole appearance of the valley tended to 
confirm it. 

Second : The configuration of the lateral vallies of the 'Arabah, 
as they descend to it from the eastern mountains. It was tlm 
direction of these Wadys towards the north-west, as laid down upon 
Laborde’s map, that first suggested to the acute mind of Letronne, 
those doubts resj)ecting the former theory of the Jordan’s having 
once flowed through the great valley, which are now confirmed. 
Journ. des Savans, Oct. 1835, p. 596. scq. ; Nouv. Ann. des Voy. 
1839, tom. iii pp. 268, 269- Judging from the map alone, Letronne 
himself fixes the probable line of divisioc of the waters at about 
fifteen hours (lieues) from the Red^Sea, which is more than two 
^ hours south of the opening of Wady Gliurundel. That the lateral 
Wadys in* tins quarter do thus run north-west, appears also from 
the testimony ol* Burckhardt. In travelling westerly from 0sdakah 
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to the *Arabah, he struck upon Wady Dalegheh ; having descended 
along it for some time, he left it running off in a more northern 
direction, and crossed over a high mountain ridge to Wady Ghuriin- 
del, which lie followed to the 'Arabah. Travels, p. 440. Schubert 
remarks also, on the second day, or rather after a few hours from 
'Akabah along the valley, that even here “ the vallies which inter- 
sect the eastern mountains run up from the plain towards the 
summit in the direction from N.N.W. towards S. S. E.” Ueise, ii. 

. p. 308. Thus it appears, that the very circumstance which led 
Letronne to doubt at all, exists in its lull force to show, that the 
water-shed must naturally be sought for on the soutli of Wady 
Ghurundel, 

Third: The testimony of M. de Bertou himself; not indeed where 
he is directly giving an opinion, but in several incidental facts 
and circumstances which occur in his journal. It will be remem- 
bered, that his Wady cl-’Arabah is everywhere the Wady el-Jeib. 
In passing the mouth of Wady Abu Ttilhlia, on his way south, 
lie remarks : Depuis la jonction du Talha avec TAraba, Ics 

Arabes donnent a ce dernier le nom "de Ouadi-Akaba Bull. Juin, 
p. 292. There is then here still a Wady, further south than Jtlif 
Abu Tulhha, with which the latter unites. This Wady they cofi- ,, 
tinuc to follow : Le Ouadi serpente au milieu de plaines 
vertes de petits silex noirs;*’ they approach in it by degrees neariaj^ 
to the eastern mountains ; at 3| hours from thi) mouth of the Aftr 
Tiilhha, they halt at the place where Wady Ghurundel unites 
this Wady, and tlie y\rabs go for water to the springs of (ihuru 
Still hours distant, Ib. p. 293. These springs, as we Ifnow 
from Burckhardt and Laborde, arc ten minutes within the mouth 
of Wady Ghurundel, as it issues tVom tlie mountains. Burckhardt, 
p. 411. Laborde’s Voyage, p. 79. This spot, therefore, where 
the traveller halted, the junction of the two Wadys or waiter-beds, 
wais still at some distance from the eastern mountain, in the great 
plain. 

Further, to this winding Wady, south of the Abu Tulhha, M. de 
Bertou says, indeed, that tlie Arabs give the name of Wady ’Akabah, 
and he himself usually calls it so ; yet in one or two instances he 
still mentions it as the ’Arabah, i. c. el-Jeib. Thus he says, (wrongly 
indeed,) that Burckhardt came from the Ghurundel into the ’Arabah 
(Jeib), followed it for an hour and a half, and then left it by the 
Talha. lb. p. 292. Again, in his article in the London Geogr.^^ 
Journal,' printed from Iiis manuscript (vol. ix. 1839, •p. 282.), this 
haU in the [ilain is said to have taken place at the junction of 
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Wady Ghurundel with cl-*Arabah ; the latter name being marked 
by a note of doubt, which shows at least that it is not a typo- 
graphical error. All this leads to the suspicion, that this name of 
Wady *Akabah, and this whole matter of a w'ater-shed adjacent to 
Wady Abu Tulhha, is an after- thought, got up in consequence of a 
subsequent hypothesis. 

M. de Bertou, indeed, affirms, that it is impossible to mistake, 
at this point, the two slopes (pentes), one towards the north and 
the other towards the south. But how does he distinguish this 
southern slope? Does he examine the bed of the winding Wady, 
to sec in which direction the twigs and leaves have been carried, 
or the little holes and channels scooped out by the water? No 
such thing. He rnercl}^ says that the Arabs call it Wady 'Akabah, 
and adds : “ II cst impossible dc rneconnaitre les deux pentes, 

Tune vers le N. fautre vers Ic S. La pente vers la iner Rouge 
doit etre rapide, car notre horizon cst tres borne, et coupe le cap 
au [)icd duquel les Arabes nous disent quo se troiive Akaha.” Bull. 
Juin, p. 202. That is to say, the fact that the horizon is limited, is a 
proof that the land descends rapidly in that direction I To com- 
mqn eyes, there would seem to he in this circumstance only 
another proof, that there w'as still a gradual ascent towards the 
south, and that the water-shed was yet some hours distant in that 
direction. 

t Tlujs far of the western side of the great valley, which is 

ell known to be in general lower than the eastern. In passing 
I'from ’Akahah to Wady Musa, there occurs north of Wady 
Ghurundel, a low line of sand-stone hills upon the left, running 
pa^'aUel to the eastern mountain, and here dividing the great 
valley, .is it were, into two parallel parts. These rocks are men- 
tioned botli by Laborde and Schubert ; (Voj’age, p. 79. ; Reise, 
ii. p. 'M. ;) and appear to be (|uitc similar to tlie range Humra 
Fedan, which I have elsewhere described as lying in like manner 
in the plain further north, in front of the opening of Wady cl- 
Ghuweir. See text, p. 502. Before coming to the Wady Abu 
Kusheibeh, through vvliich the road ascends the mountain, M. 
de Bertou says, that this parallel line of hills is connected with 
the eastern mountain by its last offsets or spurs (par ses derniers 
contre-forts) ; and* that here is the wa cr-shed in this part 01 
the valley. Bull. Juiq||,p. 300. Neither Laborde nor Schubert 
mentions any such connection with the eastern mountain ; but on 
the contrary,, the line of Jiil'S is laid down on Laborde's mdp, as if 
wholly disconnected, and terminating further north in the plain. 
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The language of Laborde, in his Itinerary, may here, perhaps, 
afford an explanation. Voyage, p. 79. Half an hour south of the 
point where the road turns east, he says ‘‘ k notre droite les 
montagnes, qui ne forment plus que de legeres collines, s’ouvrent 
en plusieurs ravines, qui semblent recevoir r^coulement de ce 
grand amas de rochers. Les graviers et le sable qu’ils ont en- 
traincs forment cette pente sur laquellc nous marchions. Ici, 
c*est son point culminant ; car la pente se manifeste egalement 
de I’autre cote.” .Just at the same point, a Wady (which Laborde 
writes Haouer) comes down from the south-east. Now all thft . 
seems to imply nothing more than one of those immense grai^I^ 
slopes, which so frequently lie before the mouths of the Wady^, 
as they issue from these mountains ; and which are found in like 
manner before the Wadys all along on the western coast of the 
gulf of ’Akabah. The travelled path along the front of the moun- 
tain, both here and on the gulf, ascends and descends these 
slopes, which are often an hour or more in breadth. Such a slope 
would here present the appearance of a water-shed ; and if it 
continued out quite to the parallel line of low hills in front, would 
actually cause a division of the waters in this part ; which, however, 
would obviously not affect the great valley lying west of the same 
hills. ‘ , 

Such is the tenor of the evidence, which seems to me to throw 
doubt upon the correctness of M. de Bertou’s assertion, that the 
dividing line of the waters in the great valley is adjacent to th^^ 
mouth of Wady Abu Tulhha. I would not be understood tcy-' 
affirm positively, that the fact is not as he represents it ; but the 
evidence of the contrary seems to me sufficiently strong to 
warrant doubts, until the region shall have again been explored 
by some competent person, whose attention may be specially 
directed to this point. When this shall have taken place, it will 
not surprise me, should the beginning of Wady el-J"il) be found 
at some distance south of Wady Gluirundel, as reported by our 
Arabs. 

7. The point near the eastern mountain, just south of Wady 
Abu Kusheibeh, which M. dc Bertou thus assumes as the water- 
shed in that part, is called (he says) by the Arabs, “ El-Sate,'’ 
signifying toit, Vendroit qui a deux pentes.” Here, again, I 
cannot positively deny that the spot bcarsl^his name ; but it seems 
not ver^ probable. The Arabic word es-Sutah, plur. Sutuh, sig^ 
nifies properly a level spot, a plain, terrace, or the like*; and is thus 
applied to the flat rogf of an oriental house ; but there is in it not 
the slightest idea of ‘ pente.' We found the same word in these 
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very mountains, as the name of the plain north of Wady Musa, 
called Sutuh Beida, ‘ White Plains.* The high plain, also, south 
of Wady Musa, extending round to the foot of Mount Hor, is 
called Sutuh Harun, ‘ Plains or Terrace of Aaron.* Burckhardt, 
p. 429. It is therefore not improbable, that M. de Bertou has by 
mistake transferred this name from the base of Mount Hor to 
the bottom of the great valley. Or, his Arabs may indeed have 
spoken of the place as a level spot, and thus have called it es- 
Sutah. At any rate, even if it actually exists there as a proper name, 
it can have no reference whatever to a pente,” or dividing line of 
waters. 

These are the main points in the report of M. de Bertou, which, 
as it seems to me, require either confirmation or correction. I might 
go on and extend the list much further, and point out also many 
other inaccuracies of his map ; but this seems less important. In the 
mean time, I cannot but hope, that travellers in that region may bear 
these topics in mind, in order that the public may soon learn the 
exact truth. 


Note XXXVIII. Pages 606. 608. 

Catastrophe of Sodom. In order to present a connected view 
of those facts respecting the region of the Dead Sea, which seem to 
have a bearing upon this memorable event, I venture to insert here, 
although at tlie risk of considerable' repetition, my own letter to the 
distinguished geologist mentioned in the text. His reply is subjoined 
in the original French. Then follows a notice of the remarkable Lake 
of Pitch, on the Island of Trinidad. 

1. E. Robinson to L. von Buch. 

Berlin j April Y]tU^ 1839. 
Sir, 

In accordance with your kind permission, I venture to throw to- 
gether a few hints and notices respecting the region around the Dead 
Sea, and its phenomena, in the hope of being able, through your sug- 
gestions, to arrive, perhaps, at some explanation, founded on scientific 
principles, of the historical notices of this district contained in the 
Scriptures. 

Our journeyings led us twice to the borders of the Dead Sea. 
.^^nce, y.assing down from near Hebron (cl-Khulil), we struck it at 
'Ain Jidy ; and proceeded along its western side to Jericho. The 
second time we went from Hebron to near the ford marked on most 
modern maps ; thence to the southern extremfty ; and so through the 
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Gh6r and Wady el-’Arabah to Wady Musa. We found the sea here 
occupying the whole breadth of the great valley, which extends from 
Jebel esh-Sheikh and Biinias to the Red Sea at ’Akabah ; but the 
mountains do not open out into a circle or oval around it, as is usually 
represented. At both the northern and southern ends of the sea, that 
and the valley are somewhat contracted, by promontories running out 
obliquely from the western mountain. 

The promontory at the southern extremity, called Usdum, is a long 
even ridge unconnected with the western mountains, and lying in 
front of them, running along the shore S. S. E. from near the said ford 
to the end of the sea. It then bends to the south-west for nearly the 
same distance, where it terminates. The height of this ridge is 150 
to 200 feet ; and the mass of it is fossil salt, thinly covered with strata 
of limestone and marl. South of this ridge the Ghor is again wider. 
But about eight or ten geographical miles (60 to a degree) distant 
from the sea, in the same direction, is a line of cliffs stretching across 
the whole Ghor, as if cutting off all further progress southward. At 
the foot of these are many brackish springs, which at present form a 
marsh along their base. These cliffs, however, proved to be nothing 
more than an offset, or step, beteen the Ghor below, and the higher 
level of the valley further south ; which from that point takes the 
name of Wady cl-’Arabah, 

Through these cliffs, or this offset, consisting of marl, the dfeep 
water-course of the great valley breaks its way down to the Icviel of 
the Ghor, between bunks 150 to 200 feet high. It is calle^iWady 
el-Jeib, a Wady within a Wady. This water-course was dry t\^en 
we saw it in June ; but in tlie rainy season it drains off the waters of 
el-’Arabah and of the adjacent mountains and high deserts on either 
side, and carries them northwards to the Drad 8ea. Its bed has a 
rapid descent ; and bears marks of a large and powerful volum'e of 
water. It begins, as we learned from Arabs of that region, beyond 
Wady Ghurundcl, or nearly three quarters of the distfincc towards 
’Akabah ; the w^ater-shed being so indistinct, as not to ftave been re- 
marked by travellers who have passed over it. The waters of Wady 
Ghuriindel itself How off northwards. The waiters of the great 
western plateau, or the desert et-Tih, as far south at least as to 
the point opposite ’Akabah, and probably much further, also How 
northwards along the plateau; being drained off by the Wady el- 
Jerafeh, which runs north and enters el-’Arabah nearly opposite to 
Wady Mhsa. 

The great valley, as seen from ’Akabah, looking , northwards, 

spears to Save only a very slight acclivity, and exhibits scarcely 
•W .. . ** 
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a trace of a water-course. The whole conformation of this val- 
ley, thus presenting a much longer and greater descent , towards 
the north than towards the south, seems of itself to indicate, that 
’the Dead Sea must lie considerably lower than the Gulf of 
'Akabah. 

It has been generally assumed, that the Dead Sea has existed 
only since the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, recorded in the 
book of Genesis; and the favourite hypothesis of late years has been,: 
that the Jordan before that time flowed through Wady el-’Arabah to 
the Gulf of ’ Akabah, leaving the present bed of the Dead Sea a fertile 
plain. But this, as is now known, cannot have been the case ; at 
least not within the times to which history reaches back. Every 
circumstance goes to show, that a lake must have existed in this ' 
place, into which the Jordan poured its waters, before the catastrophe 
of Sodom. 

It seems also a necessary conclusion, that these cities lay to the 
^southward of the lake ; for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to 
Sodom; and Zoar lay almost at the southern end of the present sea, 
(the name having still existed in the time of Abulfeda in the 14th 
century,) apparently at the month of a Wady coming down from 
Kerak in the eastern mountains. The fertile plain, therefore, which 
Lot chose for himself, and which was well-watered, like the land of 
Egypt, lay also S, of the lake and near to Zoar. (Gen. xiii. 10 — 12.) 
And to the present day more living streams (not less than three or 
four) flow into the Ghor at the south end of the sea from the eastern 
mountains, tlian are to be found so near together in all Palestine ; 
and the tract is better watered still, than any other district through- 
out the whole country. 

In that plain, too, were wells or pits of asphaltum ("'^0), the 
same word used in describing Babylon, and indicating the same 
substance as that with which the walls ^ f that city were cemented, 
(Gen. xiv. 10. compared with Gen. xi. J3.) The valley indeed in 
which these pits were, is called Siddim ; but it is said to have been 
near the salt sea, and contained Sodom and Gomorrah.) Gen. xiv. 
2, 3. 10 — 12.) The streams that watered the plain remain to attest 
the accuracy of the historian ; but the pits of asphaltum are no longer 
to be seen. Did they disappear in consequence of the catastrophe 
of the plain ? 

The southern part of the Dead Sea has a singular conflguration. 
About three hours north of tbfe southern extremity, the broad low> 
neck of a peniifsula runs out from tli eastern shore, terminated by a 
long bank at right angles to the neck, like a long narrow island or 
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sand-bank, running from N. to S. This bank is ne^er to the western 
than to^ the eastern shore ; and the peninsula may be said almost to 
divide the sea. (There is a trace of this peninsula on the maps of 
Berghaus and others; though it is always too small, and has not* 
by any means the true form.) At the southern part of this long 
bank, the sea, which is here hardly wider than a very large river, 
sweeps round to the E. and S.E., and forms a bay; which constitutes 
^the southern part or end of the sea, and is in general very shallow. 
The adjacent shore on the south, is low and flat ; and when the lake 
is swollen by the winter rains, the water sets up over it two or three 
miles further south than when we saw it. The limit of this over- 
flowing was very distinct ; being marked by trunks of palm-trees and 
' other drift-wood. Indeed'the whole southern part of the sea, as seen 
from the western mountains, resembled much a long winding bay, 
or the estuary of a large river, when the tide is out and the shoals 
left dry. ^ 

We travelled with Arabs of different tribes, inhabiting both the 
northern and southern parts of the western coast; and our guides 
were among the most intelligefft: Sheikhs of those tribes. We in- 
quired often and particularly respecting the phenomena of asphaltum 
in tills sea; and received a unifprm answer from all. d'hey had 
never known' of its being found except in the sea; nor there, except 
after earthquakes. After the earthquake of 1831-, a consi^iM^ie 
quantity was found floating in small pieces, which vvere^i|flyeh 
ashore and gathered. After the great earthquake of Jan.^J:, 183B 
(in which Safed was destroyed), a large mass of asphaltum # 
found floating in the water, — one said like a house, another 
island, — to which tlie Arabs swam off', and cut it up witb^^es> 
and gathered enough to sell for two or three thousand. Spat^ish 
dollars. In both cases, the asphaltum was found in tltb southern 
part of the sea. One Sheikh, a man tifty years old, who had spent 
his life here, said he had never seen asphaltum, or . known of its 
being found, at any -other time. — The Arabs all sm^osed^ that. it 
collects upon the rocks of the eastern shore; and being broken off, 
falls into the sea ; but they did not agree as to the place where this 
was supposed to occur. 

In view of these facts, which were observed or collected by our- 
selves upon the spot, I would respectfully suggest the following 
inquiries. 4 , 

1. May we perhaps regard the lake having anciently 
tended no further south than the peninsula; ndhr which then 
were tba^s|jhaltum-pit8, and further south the fertile well-watered 
plain' 
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2. Is it allowable to suppose, that either by a conflagration of 
the asphaltum in the pits, or by some volcanic action^ the^* soil of 
this plain (with the cities) might be destroyed, and its level low- 
Vred ; so that the waters of the lake would rush in, and thus form 
the present southern bay ? Might perhaps the asphaltum have 
previously collected into a mass or stratum round about the pits, 
and have become covered or mixed with soil, so as to form a fertile 
tract; which was then destroyed by conflagration? Or further,’^ 
might wc perhaps conceive, that in combination with some such 
cause, the bottom of the sea might be heaved up by volcanic actions 
so as to raise the level of the waters, and cause them to overflow a 
larger tract ? 

3. Is there perhaps good reason for supposing, that these pits or 
fountains of asphaltum may still exist under the waters of the lake ; 
and that the asphaltum becoming hard through the action or con- 
tact of the water, remains fixed around the Orifices of the fountains, 
until dislodged by some shock like that of an earthquake ? — If, as is 
reported, asphaltum were anciently t^ore abundant in the lake than 
at present, this might peidiaps be accounted for, by supposing it not 
to have been usually gathered and carried away. 

I might go on and suggest many other inquiries ; but j|iese per- 
haps are sufficient for the purpose in view. For any suggestions which 
you may make, relative to these or other kindred topics, I shall feel 
myself under the most grateful obligations. 

With high consideration. 

Yours, 

E. Robinson. 

! P.S. I forgot to say, that small lumps of sulphur are found in many 
places along the shores of the sea. 


2. L. VON Hircii to E. R(»binson. 


Ihrlifiy 20 Avril^ 1839. 


Monsieur, 

C’est plutot pour repondre a fhonorable confiance que vous 
voulez avoir en moi, que dans l’esp6rance de pouvpir vous faire une^ 
observation digne de vous etre presentee, que je vous addresse ces 
lignes. 

'"TRa vallec dii Jourdain est une crevL.sse, qui s’etend depuis le 
Liban jusqifa^la Mer Rouge sans interruption. Voila, a ce qui 
me semble, le?*^ wsultat de vos recherches, comme de celles de Mr. 
de Bertou et Mr. Callier, qui malgr6 ce fait cn veulent a Mr. Rittei; 
VOL. Jl. XX 
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pour avoir (lit la meme chose. Ces longues crevasses, fr^quentes 
surtout dans les montagnes calcaires, donnent la configuration a nos 
continents. Si elles sont tres-larges et profondes, elles donnent 
passage aux niiontagnes primitives, qui par cette raison ferment des 
chatneSy dans une direction que la crevasse leur a prescrite. On 
peut done s’attendre a un plus grand developpement des agens vol- 
caniques au fond de cette crevasse, que sur les hauteurs. 

^ Le sel gemme est, d'apres les recherches les plus recentes, un 
produit d’une action volcanique ou plutonique le long d'une ouver- 
ture de cette nature. Mais, les sources d’asphalte ou de bitume 
le sont aussi ; comme le prouvent la quantite de sources de bitume 
depuis le pied du Zagros aux environs de Bassorah jusqu’a Mosul, 
et aussi a Bakou ; comme le prouvent encore la source de bitume 
dans le Golfe de Naples, et a Mellilli pres de Siracuse ; comme le 
prouvent les sources de bitume sur Tile de Zante, et meme le bitume 
de Seyssel dont on fait les trottoirs a Paris. 

L*asphalte de la Mer Morte n’est vraisemblcment que le bitume 
consolide au fond du lac, qui ne peut pas s’ecouler, et forme par 
consequent une couclie sur le fond, comme a Tile de Trinidad. II est 
assez vraisemblable, que cette accumulation se soit fiiite dans le)a 
temps requles, comme de nos jours ; et si des actions volcanique^%,j 
une devation du terrain, et des tremblements de terre, ont mis $0.^, 
jour des masses d’asphalte analogues a celle que vous avez d^r| 
(phenomene do la plus haute importance, inconnu jusqu*ici,) on 
tr^s-bien concevoir la conflagration de cites entitires par Tinflammai 
de raatieres «i eminernment combustibles. 

Si on pouvait decouvrir quelque masse basal tique dans la p|itf#'^ 
m-iridionale ou vers Textremite sud de la Mer Morte, on po^ait 
croire, qu’un “ dyke ” basaltique se soit fait jour lors de la cclebre 
catastrophe, comme cela est arrive cn 1820 pres de Tile de Banda, 
et dans un autre terns au pied du volcan de Ternate. (Descript. 
Phys. des lies Canaries, p. 412. 4?33.) Les mouvements qui accom- 
pagnent la sortie d’un tel dyke"' sont bien en ctat de produire tous 
les phenomfenes, qui ont changes cette contree interessante, sans 
exercer une influence tr^s-marquee sur la forme et la configuration 
des montagnes a Tentour. 

.La fertilite du sol depend quelquefois de trds-legers accidents. 

Il ifest pas probable, que le bitume soit propre pour I’augmenter. 
Mais il est blen possible, que les mouvements du terrain ont pu ^ 
mettre au jour une plus grande masse de sel gepime, qui entra|^p " 
par., les eaux vers le fond de la vallee, suffirait pqur lui oter sa 
[uctibil^. Le sel gemme n'aurait pas tant fnJj[]p6 Lot, pour 
aginer ^ue sa femme efit etd changee en sel^Hf on avait eu 
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connaissance de son existence entre les couches de la montagne, 
avant la catastrophe memorable. 

II faut esp6rer, que la Society G^ologique de Londres, si active, 
voudra bien un jour envoyer un de ses membres, pour 6clairer avec 
la flambeau de la G6ologie des faits qui interessent tout le monde. 
Mais, il faudrait recbercber toute la constitution geologique et 
du Liban et de toute la vall6e du Jourdain, depuis Tiberias jusqu’a 
Akaba. 

Je con^ois, Monsieur, que toute ceci doit peu vous con ten ter. 
Mais, je pense qu’il est temeraire de se faire une tbeorie sur des faits, 
dont on n*a pas du moins observe soi-meme les rcsultats. 

J’ai rhonneiir d’etre avec la plus haute consideration, 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres-humblc et obeissant, 

Leopoi^d de Buch. 

3. Extract from a Paper on the Pitch* Lake of the Island of 
Trinidad,” by N. Nugent, M.D. Transactions of the Royal Geological 
Society, London, 1811, vol. i. p. 63. seq. 

‘‘ We soon after had a view of the lake, which at first sight ap- 
pep||d to be an expanse of still water, frequently interrupted by 
cltti^s of dwarf trees or islets of rushes and shrubs ; but on a nearer 
a^l^aph we found it to be in reality an extensive plain of mineral 
pirti^,^^ith frequent crevices and cliasms, filled with water. The 
singulawty of the scene was altogether so great, thatit was some 
time before I could recover from my surprise, so as to investigate it 
minutely. The surface of the lake is of the colour of ashes, and at 
this ilhson was not polished or smooth, so as to be slippery ; the 
hardness or consistence was such as to bcai any weight ; and it was 
not adhesive, though it partially received the impression of the foot ; 
it bore us without any tremulous motion whatever, and several head 
of cattle were browsing on it in perfect security. In the dry 
season, however, the surface is much more yielding, and must be in 
a state approaching to fluidity ; as is shown by pieces of recent wood 
and other substances being enveloped in it. Even large branches of 
trees, which were a foot above the level, had in some way beeon^t 
enveloped in the bituminous matter. 

The interstices or chasms arc very numerous, ramifying and 
jiMning in every direction ; and in the vi et season, being filled with 
waiter, present Hhe only obstacle to walking over the surface. These 
cavities are generally deep in proportion to their width, some being 

X X 2 
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only a few inches in depths others several feet, and many almost un- 
fathomable. The water in them is good, and uncontaminated by the 
pitch ; the people of the neighbourhood derive their supply from this 
source, and refresh themselves by bathing in it ; fish are caught in it, 
and particularly a very good species of mullet. The arrangement of 
the chasms is very singular ; the sides, which of course are formed of 
the pitch, are invariably shelving from the surface, so as nearly to 
meet at the bottom, but then they bulge out towards each other, with 
a considerable degree of convexity. This may be supposed to arise 
from the tendency in the pitch slowl}^ to coalesce, whenever softened 
by the intensity of the sun’s rays. These crevices are known occa- 
sionally to close up entirely, and we saw many marks or seams from 
this cause. How these crevices originate, it may not be so easy to 
explain. One of our party suggested, that the whole mass of pitch 
might be supported by the water, which made its way through acci- 
dental rents ; but in the solid §tate it is of greater specific gravity 
than [fresh] water, for- several bits thrown into one of the pools im- 
mediately sunk.i 

« The lake (I call it so, because I think the common name appro- 
priate enough,) contains many islets covered with long grass and 
shrubs, which are the haunts of birds of the most exquisite plumage ; 
as the pools arc of snipe and plover. Alligators are also sa^d to 
abound here, but it w^as not our lot to encounter any of these* ani- 
mals. It is not easy to state precisely the extent of this great col- 
lection of pitch ; the line between it and the neighbouring soil is not 
always well defined ; and indeed it appears to form the substratum 
of the surrounding tract of land. We may say, however, that it is 
bounded on the north and west sides by the sea, on the south by a 
rocky eminence of porcelain jasper, and on the east by the usual 
argillaceous soil of the country ; the main body may perhaps be es- 
timated at three miles in circumference. Ihe depth cannot be 
ascertained, and no subjacent rock or soil can bo discovered. Where 
the bitumen is sliglitly covered by soil, there are plantations of 
cassava, plantains, and pine-apples, the last of which grow with luxu- 
riance, and attain to great perfection. There are three or four 
French and one English sugar estates in the immediate neighbour- 

, I,- .1 

“ ft is worthy of remark, that the main body of the pitch, wnicn 
may properly be called the lake, is situated higher than the adjoining 
land ; .and that you descend by a gentle slope to the sea, where 

fre- probably fromi extraordinary 
Dead specific gravity of the waters 01 
irises that lake. 
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pitch is much contaminated by the sand of the beach. During the dry 
season, as 1 have before remarked, this pitch is much softened, so 
that different bodies have been known slowly to sink into it; if a 
quantity be cut out, the cavityf^lcft will be shortly filled up; and I 
have heard it related, that when the Spaniards undcrtodc formerly to 
prepare the pitch for economical purposes, and had imprudently 
erected their caldrons on the very lake, they completely sunk in the 
course of a night, so as to defeat their intentions. Numberless 
proofs are given of its being at times in this softened state; the 
negro houses of the vicinage, for instance, built by driving posts in 
the earth, frequently are twisted or sunk on one side. In many 
places it seems to have actually overflown like lava, and presents the 
wrinkled appearance which a sluggish substance would exhibit in 
motion. 

“ This substance is generally thought to be the asphaltum of na- 
turalists ; in different spots, however, it presents different appearances. 
In some parts it is black, with a splintery conchoidal fracture, of 
considerable specific gravity, with little or no lustre, resembling par- 
ticular kinds of coal, and so hard as to require a severe blow of the 
hammer to detach or break it. In other parts, it is so much softer 
as to allow one to cut out a piece in any form with a spade or 
hatchet, and in the interior is vesicular and oily; this is the character 

by far the greater portion of the wdiole mass. In one place it 
Ifbubbles up in a perfectly fluid state, ,so that you may take it up in a 
cup; and I am informed that, in one of the neighbouring plantations, 
there is a spot where it is of a bright colour, shining, transparent, and 
brittle, like bottle-glass or resin. The odour in all these instances is 
strong, and like that of a combination of pitch and sulphur. A bit of 
the pitch held in the candle melts like sealing-wax, and burns with a 
light flame ; which is extinguished whenever it is removed, and on 
cooling the bitumen hardens again. 

‘‘ I have been informed by several persons, that the sea in the 
neighbourhood is occasionally covered with a fluid bitumen, and in the 
south-eastern part of the island there is certainly a similar collection 
of this bitumen, though of less extent ; and many small detached 
spots of it are to be met with in the woods. It is even said, that an 
evident line of communiration may thus be traced between the two 
great receptacles. ^.^There is every probability that in all these cases 
pitch wa^ originally fluid, and has since become inspissated by 
exposure to die air, as happens in the Dead Sea and other parts of 
the East.” 
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Note XXXIX. Page 613.. 

Stations of the Israelites, The following Table, arranged in 
accordance with the suggestions advanced in the text, presents 
a synoptical view of all the stations of the Israelites, enumerated, 
from their departure Jiit of Egypt until their arrival overagainst 
Jericho. 


1. From hgypt to Sinai. 


Exodus, xii — xix. 

From Rameses, xii. 37, 

1. Succoth, xii. 37. 

2. Etham, xiii. 20. 

3. Pi-haheroth, xiv. 2. 

4. Passage through the Red Sea, 
xiv. 22. ; and three days' 
march into the desert of 
Shur, XV. 22. 

5. Marah, xv. 23. 

6. Elim, XV. 27. 

7. 

8. Desert of Sin, xvi. 1. 

9. 

10 . 

11. Rephidim, xvii. 1. 

12. Desert of Sinai, xix. 1. 


Numbers, xxxiii. 

From Rameses, verse 3. 
Succoth, vs. 5. 

Etham, vs. 6. 

Pi-haheroth, vs. 7. 

Passage through the Red Sea, 
and three days' march in the 
desert of Etham, vs. 8. , 

Marah, vs. 8. 

Elim, vs. 9. ; 

Encampment by the Red Sea 
vs. 1 0. 

Desert of Sin, vs. 1 1. 

Dophka, vs. 1 2. 

Alush, vs. 13. 

Rephidim, vs. 14. 

Desert of Sinai, vs. 15. 


2. From Sinai to Kadesh the second time. 


Numbers, x — xx. 

From the Desert of Sinai, x. 12. 

13. Tabcrah, xi. 3.; Deut. ix. 22. 

14. Kibroth-hattaavah, xi. 34. 

15. Hazeroth, xi. 35. 

16. Kadesh, in the desert of Pa- 
ran, xii. 16., xiii. 26. ; Deut. 
i. 2. 19. Hence they turn 
back and wander for thirty- 
eight years ; Num. xiv. 25. 
seq. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

« 3 . 


Numbers, xxxiii. 

From the Desert of Sinai, vj^ 1 6. 

Kibroth-hattaavah, vs. 16. 
Hazeroth, vs. 17. 


Rithma, vs. 18. 
Rimmon-par^;^, vs. 19> 
Libnah, vs. 20. 

Rissah, vs. 21. & 

Kehelathah, vs. 22|^^ 
Mount Shapher, vii^|^3 
Haradah, vs. 24. 4 ' 
Makheloth, vs. 25* 
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25. 

Tahath, vs. 26. 

26. 

Tarah, vs. 27. 

27. 

Mithcah, vs. 28. 

28. 

Hashmonah, vs. 29. 

" 29. 

Moseroth, vs. 30. 
Bene'jaakan, vs. 31. 

30. 

31. 

Hor-hagidgad, vs. 32, 

32. 

Jotbathab, vs. 33. 

33. 

Ebronah, vs. 34. 

34. 

Ezion-gaber, vs. 35. 

35. Return ( 

Kadesh, Num. Kadesh, vs. 36. 


XX. 1. 


3. From Kadesh to the Jordmi. 


Num. XX. xxi. Deut. i. ii. x. 
From Kadesh, Num. xx. 22. 

36. Beeroth Bene-jaakan, Deut. 

X. 6. 

37. Mount Hor, Num. xx. 22. ; 
or Mosera, Deut. x. 6. ; 
where Aaron died. 

38. Gudgodah, Deut, x. 7. 

39. Jotbatb, Deut. x. 7. 

"|M). Way of the Red Sea, Nuni. 
p . xxi. 4.; by Elath and Ezion- 
gaber, Deut. ii. 8, 

Obotb, Num. xxi. 10. 

,44. Ije-abarim, Num. xxi. II. 

45. riie brook Zered, Num. xxi. 

12. Deut. ii. 13, 14. 

46. The brook Arnon, Num. xxi, 

13. Deut. ii. 24. 


54 , 


Beer (well) in the desert, 
Num. xxi. 16. 18. 

Mattanah, xxi. 18. 

Nahaliel, xxi. 19. 

Bamoth, xxi. 19. 

Pisgah, put tor the range of 
Abarim, of wiiich Pisgah was 
part, xxi. 2d. 

By the way of Bash an to 
the plains » Jor- 

dan, near jerich^ ^ jKura. 
xxi. 33.,%xii. 1* 


Numbers, xxxiii. 
From Kadesh, vs. 37 


Mount Hor, vs. 37. 


Zalmonab, vs. 41. 

Pimon, vs. 42. 

Oboth, vs. 43. 

Ije-abarim, or lim, vs. 44, 45. 


Dibon-gad, vs. 45.; now Dhiban, 
Almon-diblathaim, vs. ^6. 


Mountains of Abarim, near to 
Nebo, vs. 47. 

Plains of Moab by Jordan, neat 
Je.icho, vs. 48. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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